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A GLOSSARY. 



K. 

KA ME, AND TLL KA THEE, prov., 
or more commonly, in an Abbreviated 
form, KA ME, KA THEE. A pro- 
verbial phrase, considered as parallel 
with the Latin adage, ''Muli muta6 
scabunt;'' but of Scottish origin, in 
which dialect ca, pronounced caw, 
means call, or invite ; as they use fa 
for fall, a for all, &c. See Jamiesoti 
in Call, Ray has it among' his- l^io- 
verbs, p. 126, but without notice of 
its real origin. His illustrations are 
merely these : " Da mihi mutuum 
testimonium." Cic, Orat, pro Flac. 
Lend me an oath or testimony ; swear 
for me, and I'll do as much for you ; 
or claw me, and Til claw you ; com- 
mend me, and 1*11 commend you. 
Pro Dello Calauriam, Neptune 
changed with Latona "Delos for 
Calauria." But none of these come 
exactly to the point: ''One good 
turn deserves another," is quite as 
parallel as any of them, and "claw 
me," &c., much more so. See Claw. 
In Kelly's Scottish Proverbs it stands : 

Kae me, and Pll kae Ihee. Lett. K 31. 

With the marginal interpretation iti- 
vite, and an explanation subjoined, 
"Spoken when great people invite 
and feast one another, and neglect the 
poor." 

In England it was sometimes pro- 
nounced kay ; whence, in the follow- 
ing passage, it is printed with the 
letter k alone, and is so punned upon 



as to prove that it must be pronounced 
kay^ or key : 

Thou art pandar to me for my wench, and I to thee 
for thy couBenage. Kme,k thee, runs through court 
and couDtry. Secur. Well said, my tubtle Quick- 
silver. Those Ks ope the doore to all this world's 
felicity. Saetv>. Boe, 0. PL, ir, 9S1. 

Key itself was often pronounced kay. 
See Kay. 

We cash-keepers 
Hold correspondence, supply one another 
On all occasions. 1 can borrow for a week 
Two hundred pounds of one, as much of a second, 
A third lays down the rest ; and when they want, 
As my master's money comes in, I do repay it. 
. . -. 13ELmV, ka thee. Mastinger'e City Madame ii, 1. 

'Also act iv, sc. 2. 

Ka Mtf, ka thee, one good tourne asketh another. 

Seyicaod'i Poem*, on Proverit, £, 1 b. 
Let's be friends ; 
You kfiow the law has tricks ; Ka me, ka thee. 

Ram Alley, 0. PL, r, 494. 
To keepe this rule— ihiiotf me, and I kawe thee; 
To play the sainta whereas we divels be. 

Lodffe, Satire 1st 

lu one passage we find a ridiculous, 
and probably an arbitrary, variation 
of it: 

If you'll be so kind as to ita me one good turn, 111 be 
so courteous to kob you another. 

mieh o/Bdm. by Rowley, fe., u. 1 
tBut kay me, lie kay thee; gire me an inch to day. 
He give thee an ell to morrow. 

Jrmin., Neet ofNinniee, 1606. 
fEpig. 6. Ka mee, ka thee. 
My muse hath vow'd, revenge shall have her swindge 
To catch a parret in the wowlcocks sprindge, be 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 
tMnnus manum fricat; ka me, ka thee, one good tumo 
requireth. another. 

WithaW Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 566. 

KAM. Crooked. " Kam, in Erse, is 
squint-ey'd, and applied to anything 
awry." Johns. Thus camoch means 
a crooked tree (see Camock) ; and it 
is most probable that they are both 
from the same origin, Minshew has 
catnois, crooked ; from which he de- 
rives kamme, and adds forte a Kafz- 
vvKos, Mr. Steevens says kam is 

31* 
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also Welch for crooked. Camus, 
flat, or BDub-nosed, in French, is by 
Menage deriyed from camurus, Latin 
for crooked. " Camuris sub corni- 
bus." Firff. Clean ham means all 
wrong or crooked, and was corrupted 
into him ham, 

SU. This » clean itom. 

Brut. Merely awryt when he did lore his conntir, 

It bonour'd him. Coriol^ lii, 1. 

Cotgraye in Contrepoil, or d Contre- 
poll; '^Against the wooll, the wrong 
way, clean contrary, quite hamme,^' 
Kim ham occurs in the following pas- 
sage, and in one cited in Todd's John- 
son. 

Tho waTering oommons in iym tarn MCtes are haled. 
Stanykur$e$ Virg. 

Coles has him ham, and renders it by 
pruepoiteri. Dr. Johnson's remark 
seems to imply that it was still in use 
in his time, for he says, " Clean ham 
is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought 
to him ham.** 
fKANGLED. Perhaps an error for 
ianffled. 

I parte Uie kangled locks. 

KendaWs lUwert of EpigramMet, 1577. 

fKANIEER. One who sells ale, to be 
taken away in cans, and not drunk 
on the premises. 

Also in townes which are no thorow-fare, the justices 
shall doe well to be sparing in allowing: of any ale- 
house, (except it be at the suit of the chiefe inhabi- 
tants there, and to supply the necessary wants of 
their poors) : and then Kanikers (onely to sell to the 
poore, and out of their doores) would suffice, if they 
were enabled by a law. 

l>alt0H*s Countrey Juttiee, 16SS0. 

KARKANET. A necklace. See Cab- 

KANET. 

KARROW, or CARROW. An Irsh 
word, thus explained by Spenser : 

There is another much like, but mucli more lewde and 
dishonest, and that is of their earrova, which is a 
kinde of people that wander up and downe to ^ntle- 
men's houses, living only upon cardes and dice, the 
which, though they have little or nothing of their 
owne, yet will they play for much money, which if 
they wmne, they waste most lightly, and if they lose, 
they nay as slenderly, but make recompense with one 
stealth or another ; whose only hurt is not that they 
themselves are idle lossells, but that thorough gamiog 
they draw others to like lewdnesse and idleness. 

View oflrel., p. 898 Todd. 
There is among them a brotherhood oikarrowes, that 
prefer to play at chartes all the yere lon^, and make 
It their onely occupation. HoUtuh., vol. i, B 1, col. 2. 

KASTRIL. A base species of hawk; 
called also the etannel, or the wind- 
hover. See Castbel and Kestrel. 

What a cast of Jt^strili are these, to hawk after bdies 
thus I 2Vk. I, and to strike at such an eagle as 
Dauphine. B. Jons. Sj^iceme, iv, 4. 



KATE ARDEN. A A .r.ale of no good 
fame, in Ben Jo<> •>. ^ time, whose 
name seems to h.iv/ .»-on almost pro- 
verbial. On the biuni ng of the Globe 
theatre on the Bankside, he says. 

Nay, sish'd a sister, 'twas the nun Kate Arden 
Kindled the fire ! but then, did one return. 
No fo<d would his own harvest spoil or bum. 

Execration tqxm Vulcan, vol. vi, 410. 
The meat-boat of bear's colleie, Paris garden, 
Stunk not so ill; nor, when &e kias'd, Kate Arden. 
Id. Epigranu, No. 184. 

KATEXIKENE, more properly KATEX- 
OCHEEN, signifying, chiefly, or above 
all others. A Greek expression Kar' 
^l^xrlv, incorrectly represented in 
English letters, and made into one 
word. 

You are a lover already. 
Be a drunkard too, and after turn small poet, 
And then you are made, Katexikene the madman. 

Ueseinger'i Guardian, iii, 1. 

KAY. The word hey was often so pro- 
nounced. 

And commonly the gawdjr livery wt. .i 
or nice corruptions, which the times doe sway. 

And waites on ui' humour of his pulse that beares 
llis passions set to such a pU'asing tay. 

Jkmiel, Mneopkilne, p. 97. 

Also p. 101. 

How so. quoth I F the dukes are gone their waies, 
Th' have oar'd the gates, and boroe away the kaiee. 
Mirror for Mag., p. 407. 

'\To KEAKE. To cackle, like a goose. 

Helps, sportfull muse, to tune my gander keakin^ 



SST' 



ny gand( 
quill. A Herrings Tayle, 4to, 1591 

The base, the tenor, trebble, and the meane, 
All acting various actions in one scesne j 
The sober goose (not thinking ought amisi , 
Amon^t the rest did (harshly) keake and hisse ; 



The sober goose (not thinking ought amisse) 
jst the rest did (harshlv) keake and his 
At which the peacocke, and the pyde-coate jay. 



Said, take the foolish gaggling gtiose away. 

Yayhr's Workes, 1680. 

\To KECK. To blame? or, perhaps, 
to check. 

Excuse me, reader, that my muse 



Should such indecent lungusge use. 
I'm forc'd to keck my self, 'tis true ; 
I wish you may not do so too ; 



But beastly words best suit the nature 
Of such an ill-look 'd beastly creature. 

ffudibrae JUdivivue^juct IS, 1707. 

KECKSIES, for hexee. See Kex. 

KEECH. The fat of an ox or cow, 
rolled up by the butcher in a round 
lump, a good deal resembling the 
body of a fat man, is called a heech. 
We are assured by Dr. Percy, that 
this is the proper term, and still in 
use. It is applied by Shakespeare 
to a butcher, and to Wolsey, the 
the reputed son of a butcher. 

Did not eoodwife Keeck, the butcher's wife, oone m 
then, and call me gossip Quickly. 2 Sen, IF, ii, 1. 

I wonder 
That such a keeek [as Wolsey] can with his very bulk 
Take up the rsys o' the beneficial lun 
And keep it from the earth. Hen. mi, i, 1. 
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Hence, though not certain, it is highly 
prohable that tallow-keeeh is the right 
reading in 1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. See 
Tallow-keech. 
To KEEL. To cool; from calan, to 
cool, Saxon. A keel, or keel-vat^ was 
the Yessel in a brewery now called a 
cooler. See Skinner, Minahew, and 
Coles. Dr. Goldsmith says, in a note 
on Shakespeare, that to keel the pot 
is still used in Ireland for to scum it. 
It may he so, and yet the original 
meaning might he also to cool it, by 
scumming, stirring, &c. ; which par- 
ticular way of cooling should, as Dr. 
Farmer suggests, be considered as 
implied in that phrase. 

While greasy Joan doth kul the pot. 

Vuth, Boricoa, thy brain boQs, ktel it, ke^ it, or aU 
the fat's ill the fire. 
Jfarston's What you witt, 1607, Anc. Drama, ii, 190. 

Latterly '4v seems to have been applied 
only to the cooling of boiling liquor ; 
in Chaucer's time it was more generally 
used: 

And donne on knees 1^11 humbly gan I knele, 
Besechyng her my fervent wo to kele. 

Ccnrt ofLovey 775. 

It was used also by Gower. Coles, 
in his Dictionary, has, " to kele^ frige- 
facio." Kersey has also, ''to keeU 
to cool." 
KEEL, KEIL, or KAYLE. A nine-pin ; 
from quille, French. 

All the furies are at a game called nine-pins or keiU, 
made of old osorers' bones, aod their souls looking on 
with delight, and betting on the game. 

B. Jons. Chtoridiut h Masque, vi, 216. 
And now at keelt they try a harmelesse chnunce ; 
And now their corre they teach to fetcli and daunce. 
Fembr. Arcadia, Lib. I, p. 83. 

Coles has, ''a kealy metula lusoria," 
&c. ; and Cotgrave, under Quille, 
says, *' the keele of a ship ; also a 
keyle, a big peg, or pin of wood, used 
at ninepins or keyles,'* &c. 
tKEEL. A kiln. 

Calcaria fomax, Fliuto. Ivvbt. A lime keeU. 

Nomenclator. 

To KEEP, V, n. To live, or inhabit ; 
the 5th sense in Todd's Johnson. 

Servile to all the skiey inflaences 

That do this habitation, where thou keep*$t, 

Hoarly afflict. Meas for M.^ iii, 1. 

A plague upon 't ! it is in Gloncestershire ; 

Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept. 

His uncle York,-8M5. 1 Hen, IV, i, 8. 

Here stands the palace of the noblest sense, 

Here Yisus keeju, whose conrt than crystal smoother. 

And clearer seems. FUtchtr, PurpU Isl., v, S5. 

Hie hid^ top'd firres which oa that mountain keeper 

Have erei since that time beene scene to weepe. 

Broion^Brit. PmL^ I, It, p. 87. 



Would it not rex thee, where thy sires did keep, 
To see the dunged folds of daft-tail'd sheep? 

HaU, Satires, t. 1, p. 86. 

In the university of Cambridge this 
sense is still preserved ; they say 
there. Where do you keep ? I keep 
in such a set of chambers, 
f KE BP. To keep counsel, to be discreet. 

First and foremost tell me this : can this fellow ke^pe 
eounaeUf Terence in Bnglitk, 1614. 

To keep talk, to converse together. 

But whilest we hare kept talke, they are left a great 
way behinde. Ibid. 

KEEP, «. The chief strong hold of an 
ancient castle. 

But this dsT their speech was the sooner broken of. 

by reason that he who stood as watcli upon the top of 

the keepe, did not only see a great dutr arise, but, 8ic. 

Pemir. Arcad., p. 2i9. 

A word now well known, from anti- 
quarian researches. 
KEEP, *. Care, notice. 

For in Baptista's keep my treasure lies. 

TaM.of8kr.,\,2. 

Johnson has observed this sense in 
Dry den. 

To take keep was to notice, to pay 
attention to anything. 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepc 
In drowiie At he findes ; of nothing he take$ keepe 



Spau. F. O., 1. i. 40. 
fmil bodr flies, 
The soul take$ keep, or know the tiunirs done here. 



If when this breath from man's fmil body 



Fuirf. raJM, V, 21. 
And, gazing on the troubled stream, took keep. 
How the strong wares together rush and fight. 

Ibid., xiv, m. 
Also to take care [an early English 
phrase] : 

But he forsakes the herd-groom and his flocks. 
Nor of his bag-pipes takes at all no keep. 

Drayt. Bel, viii, p. 1427. 
Fond man so doteth on this living day. 
His carcase dear, and doth its joyes pursue. 
That of his precious soul he tales ho keep. 

H. More, Cupid's CotUl.^ p. 311. 
f linatly not to take tuehe keepe of their safetie. 

Uolinsked,nn. 
tShe takes no keepe of augnrs' skill. 

Laean, by Sir A. Gorges, 1614. 

To KEEP TOUCH. To be faithful, to 
be exact to an appointment. 

I have kept touch, sir, which is the earl, of these. 

B. and Ft. Beggar^s Busk, t, 1. 

He had been appointed to meet them. 
Coles has, " to keep touch, facere quod 
dixeris." Sec Touch. 

tThis scene containcth the greife of Pamphilna as 
touching the marriage: where likewrise he nromiseth 
to keepe faithfull touch with Glyceric, yea whether his 
father will or no, if cause so require. 

Terence in Bnglish, 1614. 
tFlrmayit Adem. He hath surely kept his promise : 
hee hath made an assurance to keep touch with us : 
hee hath given an iofnllible token tliat he will prr- 
forme promise. Hid. 

f And that tliey should keepe touch with me I looke -, 
Foure thousand and fire hundred bookes I gave 
To many an honest man, and many a knave. 

' Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
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iSir. D*3ret1iink we have no religion in at ? 'tis a most 
corrupt time, when such as we cannot keep touch, 
and be faithfull one to another. 

CarlwrighV* Bovall Slave, 1651. 

^To KEEP CUT. 

A prettv phiy-feltow ; chiq) it would, 

And hop and fly to fist ; 
Kerp cut, as twere a usurer's gold, 

And bill me when I list. 

Cotgrttve*4 Wxt9 Interpreter, 1671, p. 176. 

fKEEP-FRIEND. SuflBciently explained 
in the example. 

And he had besides two iron rings about his neck, the 
one of (he chain, and the other of that kind which are 
called a keep-friend, or the foot of a friend, from 
whence descended two irons unto his middle. 

History of Don Quixote, 1678, f. 45. 

tKEEPING. Upon my keeping, i.e., 
upon my gaard. 

I doo promes you that I am upon me kypying every 
daye. MS., Utter dated 156S. 

KEIGHT, for caught. 

Betwixt her feeble annes her quickly i^kt. 

Spen». F. q., lUt ii, 80. 

KEISAR. See Keysab. 

KELL, the same as caul. Of uncertain 
origin, but signifying any covering 
like net-work, as the omentum in the 
intestines, a net for hair; also the 
cones of silkworms, &c. 

Bury himself in every silk-worm's kell. 

Is here unrarell'd. B. Jons. Devil is an Jss, ii, 6. 

Is here, is put for which is here, &c. 

With caterpillers' kelU, and dusky cobwebs hung. 

Drayt. Polyolb., Song lii, p. 707. 
tMens bones and horses mixecT 
Being found, 111 find an urn of gold to inclose them, 

and betwixt 
The air and them two ksls of fat lay on them. 

Chapm. 11., xxiii. 

Also a thin film, grown over the eyes : 

His wakeful eyes, that, &c.. Sic, 

Now cover'd over wiih dim cloudy kels. 

And shrunken up into their slimy shells. 

Drayt. Owl, p. ISIO. 

In the following it means the caul 
covering the intestines : 

Jae him, gentlemen, 
111 have him cut to the kell, then down the seams. 

B. and Fl. PkHaster, v, 4. 

fKELL. A net. 

As often as knotts ben knitt on a kell. 

Ballad of Childe Maurice, Percy MS. 

fKELL. A sort of soup was called 
kell, and may be here alluded to. 

Thy breakfast thowe gott ever^ day, 

Was but pease bread and kel full gray, 

Is turueu nowe to chert full gay, « 

Served to thy table in riche arsy. MS. Lansd., S41. 

fKELL. A kiln. See Keel. 

Yea, as deep as a well, 

A furnace, or kell, 

A bottomless cell, 

Some think it is hell. Cleveland's Works. 

KELD, for kelled. Covered with scales, 
like net-work ; from the preceding. 

The otter then that keeps 
In their wild rivers, in their banks, and sleeps, 
And feeds on fish, wliich under water still 
He with his keld feet, and keen teeth doth kill. 

Drayton, Noah's Flood, p. 1634. 



KELTER, *. Order, good condition, or 
arrangement. 

If the organs of prayer be out of k^'ltrr,—^lo\v ran we 
pray ? Barrow, cited by Johnson. 

I have not met with it elsewhere. It 
is said to be provincial, and derived 
from the Danish. See Todd. 
To KBMB. To comb; from camban, 
Saxon. 

Yet are the men more loose than they, 
More kemb'd and bath'd. &c. 

B. Jons. Catil, act i, cIuMms. 
No impositions, taxes, grievances, 
Knots in a state, and whips unto a subject. 
Lie lurking in this beard, bui all kmib^d out. 

B,^FL Beggar's Bush, ii, 1. 

Dryden has used it. See Johnson. 

f From whence, the people with much sprincklinf^ of 
water, softening th»t w.iich the trees yeeld and brine 
forth like unto rertaine deeces, kembe a most fine and 
tender matter, mixed of a kind of donne and liquid 
substance, and spinning thred hereof, make silke. 

Holland's Jmmianus Mareellinus, 1609. 
tNor any barber did thy tresses pleat ; 
'Tis strange ; but monsieur I conceive the feat. 
When you vour hair do kemb, you off it t>ike, 
And order 't as you please for fashion sake. 

Witlj Recreations, 1654. 
fCome, beauteous Mars 
I'll kemb thy hair smooth as the ravens feather. 
And weave those stubborn locks to amorous bracelets. 
Bandolph's Jealous Lovers, 1646. 

KEMLIN. See Kimnel. 

KEMPS SHOES. To throw an old 
shoe after a person, was considered 
as sending them off with a lucky 
omen. Kemp's shoe is archly men- 
tioned by Ben Jonson, as if prover- 
bially old. Kemp the actor was doubt- 
less meant ; and Mr. Gifford conjec- 
tures, not improbably, that he might 
play the very part in which his shoes 
are thus mentioned, that of Carlo 
Buffone. 

I warrant you. I would I had one of Kemp's shoes to 
throw after you. Every Man out of his H., ir, 8. 

Throwing the shoe is introduced by 
Jonson elsewhere : 

Hurl after an old shoe, 

I'll be merry whatever I da 

Masfue of Matamorph. Gipsies, vol. vi, 84. 

About the time when this play of 
Every Man out of his Humour was 
acted, Kemp had produced his Nine 
Days' Wonder, and was sufficiently 
popular to make a good-humou^d 
jest upon him well received. 
KEMPT, for kembed, the participle of 
Kemb. 

There is nothing valiant or sdid to be hoped for from 
such as aro always kempt, and perfumed, and every 
day smell of the tavlor. 

A Jons. Discoveries, vol. vii, p. 115. 

The old edition has kempt'd, which 
is a mistake. 
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To KEN. To see ; nnd Ken, sight. | 
These words, thou.:li not current in t 
common usage, havt L-?**!. .^o preserved i 
in poetic langnagt-. that they counot ' 
properly be called c >?>-».' -.t e . Instance"* , 
are numerous in wr.^* r-^-ri'verymodpni ; 
date. See Johnsof'^ Diet. In Sc^*:- 
land these words are still in full 
currency. 

tLct this niiBce, that they are nfely come within a 
km of Dorer. which the maiater eapyiog, with a 
cheerrfiiU vovce, making them, b^an to uiier these 
woidB onto them. Iy/iV« Eupkue*. 

tin the obsenanee vi al which, time and travell liad 
now brought us in ktnne of a very pleasantly sdtuated 
towne, faire and sumptoously bnilded. 

AmUg, Search for Monty, 1609. 

KENDAL GREEN. A sort of forester's 
green cloth, for the manufacture of 
which, Kendal, in Westiiioreland, was 
famous. 

Thiee mis-begotten ImaTei in iatdal green. 

I Hen. IT, u, 4,. 
HU. Then Green-hood. 
Acci. He's in Kendal green^ 
As in the forest cokrar. seen; 

B. Jom. Underw., ToL rli. 84. 
Tlie sturdy plowman doth the soldier see 
All scarfed with py'd colours to the knee. 
Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate ; 
And.now he 'sins to loathe his fornier state. 
Now doth he inly soorne his Kendall preene. 

HaWs Satirea, IV, «, p. 76. 

It was the uniform of Robin Hood's 
followers : 

All the woods 
Are fiiU of oat-laws thar, in Kendall green, 
I'oUow'd the ouUaw'd earl of Huntington. 

Bobert, Earl qf Huntington, 1601. 

Kendal was very early, what it still 

continues, a flourishing place for the 

clothinff trade in general ; and Fuller 

gives them a kind hint upon the 

subject : 

I hope the townsmen thereof (a word is enough to 
the wise) will make their commodities so substantial!, 
that no MutKtm town shall take an advantage, to 
gain that trading away from them. I speak not this 
out of the least distrust of their honesty, but the ^eat 
desire of their happiness, who, being a Cambndge- 
raaii, ovt of sympiftthy wish well to the clothiers of 
Kendall, as tlie first founders of our Stnrbridge fair. 
Worthies, Tol. ii. 

fKENNEL. A pack of dogs. 

At that he and his companions opened ttieir mouths 
nlU^thor, and called me citizen, for it is a word of 
derision whieh that kenneU doth give to those whom 
they esteem to be simple fellowes. 

Comicall History o/FraHcion, 1656. 

tK ENNEL-RAKERS. Low people. 

Tbey heard behind Uiem so great a hooping and 
luillowing of men and boys, and an outcry of women, 
that they were inforoed to look back, and presently 
they discovered a vonng man, who had nothing but 
his shirt on his back, and not so much as shoes on 
hia feet, who was followed by a number of the kennel- 
retkers, who made a perpetual shout. 

Comeall History qfFraneion, 166S. 

f KEPINING. The vital part of the egg. 



On (imhilii-as. The streine or kenning of the cgge. 
Jiomenelator, 1685. 

KlXTAL, for quintal. An hundred 
flight. Quintal, French; because 
'livided into five parts or five score. 

I give this jeweU to thee, richly worth 
A kental, or an hundreth-waight of gold. 

Blind Begg. of Alex., A S. 

KERNE. A foot soldier of the Irish 
troops; represented always as very 
poor and wild. 

Now for our Irish wars ; 
We must supplant those rough nig-headed kemt. 
Which live uke venom, where no venom else, 
But only they, hath privUege to live. Bieh. 11, ii, 1. 
The wild Oneyle with swarms of Irish kernes 
Live uncontrol'd within the English pale. 

Sdw. II, O. n., ii, 350 

See the Image of Ireland, by John 
Derricke, quarto. 

Also the same kind of troops from 
other parts : 

From the usestsm Isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied. Jfaoft., i, S. 

Also for any kind of boor» or low- 
lived person : 

They han fat kerns, and leany knaveti 
Their fasting flocks to keep. 

^pens. Bdog,, JnJbg, 199. 

Sometimes heme is used plurally^ or 
as a collective name : 

They came mnninff with a terrible veil, as if hcaveii 
and earth would nave gone togi-ther, which is the 
very image of the Irish hubub, which their kerns use 
at their mrst encounter. 

Spenser, View oflrel., p. 870. Todd. 
They are desperate in revenge; and their ivrtiethinke 
no man dead uutill his head be off. 

Gainsford^s Olory qf Engl, p. 149. 

For the supposed etymologies, see 
Todd. 
KERSEN'D. A corruption of christened ; 
as CuRS£N*o, supra. 

Pish, onfe goodman Ciesar, a pump-maker, 

Kerseh*d him. B. /- Fl. Wit. at see. Weap., ill, 1. 

To KERVE. To cut ; the same as carve. 
Altered for the sake of the rhyme. 
[But see the second example.] 

Released her that else was like to sterve, 
Through crnell knife that her deare heart did kerve. 
Spens.F.Q..lV,i,^ 

It is, however, nearer to the original 
word, eeor/an, than carve, and was 
common in older times. 

fFirst she would sell her milk for lid., and with thif 
lid., buy 12 egs, which she wold set to brood under 
a hen, and she would have 13 ehickons, these chykons 
being growne up, she would kerve them, and by that 
meanes, they should be capons ; these capons would 
be worth (being yong) five pence a piece ; that is just 
a crowne. Mirronr qf Mirth, by R. D., 1583 

To KEST, for to cast; for the rhyme 
also. 

Clhaunat to espy upon her yvory chest 

The rosie marke, which she remembered weU 
That little infant had, which forth she *«/. ^ 

Spens.F.q.,Yl,xu,lii 
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OnW tbat noise heavVs Tolling drcles hsi, 
Sooth'd mortal caret, and luU'd the vorld to reat 

Ftirf. Tuto, ii, 98. 

KESTRELL, the same as Cabtril, or 
Kastbil. a hawk of a base unser- 
viceable breed, and therefore used by 
Spenser as an adjective, to signify 
base. See Stannel. 

Ne thought of honour ever did assay 
His baser brest, but in his kestrell Rynd 
A pleasant veine of glory be did fyna. 

Spens. F. Q., II, iii, 4. 

tKETCHES. Catches? 

Bock-monday, and the wake in sammer, shroTings, 
the wakeful keteket on Christmas-ere, the hoky, or 
seed-cake, these he yearly keeps, yet holds them no 
relics ofpopery. 

fKETHER. A term of contempt. 

Mut. Hei, hell handsom, ketkerl snre somebody 
haa been ronling him in the rice ; sirrah, you a spoil'd 
your clothes. [Offers to beat \t off. 

Cka9. Nay, what de do, faather r now to tee your 
ignorance, why 'tis all the fashion, man ; it came oTer 
from Ensland with the last ship came in here, there's 
no-body Jook'd upon that is not bedon zo; nay, they 
say the fine ladies like it so hngc^usly. ther powder 
their docs and monkeys. Vnnatunl Mother^ 1698. 

KETTLE, for kettledrum ; by abbrevia- 
tion. 

And let the kettU to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth, 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet Himl., v, S. 

So in the former part of the same 
play this custom is described : 

The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Ketos wassel, snd the swRffffering upspring reels } 
Ana ss he drains his draughts of Rhenish down. 
The keitledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of liis pledge. i, 4. 

KETTLE-FINS, for skettle-pins, nine- 
pins. 

Billiards, kettle-pinSf noddy-boards, tables, trancks, 
shovel-boards, fox and geese, and the like. 

SkeltoH, Pref. to Don Ohm., cited by Todd. 

tKBWWAW. Askew. 

The picture topsie-turrie stands kempom: 

The world tum'd upside downe, as all men know. 

Taylor** Workes, 1630. 

KEX, or KECRSIE. A dry stalk of 
hemlock, and sometimes of other 
kinds. Perhaps keckaies is only a 
mistaken form, instead of the plural 
of kex, kexesj and kex itself may 
have been formed from keek, some- 
thing so dry that the eater would keck 
at it, or be unable to swaUow it. It 
can hardly be a corruption of ci^e. 

And nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rouRh thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losins both beauty ana utility. Hen. r, v, S. 

As hollow as a gun : or as a kex. Ray*s Prov., 22S. 

It is now common to say " as dry as 
a ke».'* See Todd.. 
Cotgrave under Canon has, '* Canon 
de euls, a kex, or elder stick ; also a 
potgun made thereof;" he gives it 
too as the translation of Ciffue. 



It was written also kix, which is less 
remote from eiffuee : 

If I had nerer seen, or never tasted 

Tlie goodness of this kix, 1 had been a made man. 

B.^Fl. Coxcomb., Ul. 

By kix, he means the empty useless 
coxcomb, his companion. 
Coles inconsistently renders keeka by 
cremium, which means bavin or dry 
brush wood ; and kex by cicuta, hem- 
lock. 
KEY-COLD. Very cold, as cold as a 
key. 

Poor kejf-coU figure of a holy king ! Si'cA. ///, i, S. 

Heav'n further it ; 
For till they be key-cold dead, there's no trusting 
of 'em. B. and FL midgoose Chase, iv, S. 

And then in key-cold Lncrece' bleemng stream 
He falls, Ibc. Rape ofLner., SuppL to Shakesp., i, S71. 

It is oddly used in Decker's Satiro- 
mastix, for the disorder called a cold ; 
but then it is in the moath of an in- 
correct speaker : 

Sir Adam, is best hide your head for fear your wise 
brains take key-cold. Hawk. Oria. of Dr., iii, SS3. 

There was one Mr. K^ey that offended them [the Puri- 
tans of Cambridge], and one said in a sermon, that 
of all complexions the worst were such as were key- 
eold, Harr. Nugtt, ii, 169. Park's ed. 

KEYSAR, KESAR, or KEISAR. Old 
spelling for Caesar, and used pro- 
verbially for an emperor ; particularly 
in the expression Kings and Key ears, 
which very frequently occurs. 

Thou art an emperor, Csesar, Keisar, and Pheezar. 

Merry W. W., i, 3. 
And treadeth under foot her holy thin^, 
Which was the care of Xtears and of kinn. 

Spent. Tears of Muses, "' 



For meters, states, nor erownes may not exclude 
*" Keysars from the same. 

aarringt. Jriosto, xhr, 47. 



Popes, mightie kings, nor ^sars from the same. 



Tell me of no queen or Keysar. 

B. Jons. TaU of a Tuh, ii. 3. 

See also Oeorge a Greene, 0. PI., iii, 
49 ; Mirr. for Mag., p. 293. 
KICKSY-WICKSY, or KICKSY-WIN- 
SEY. A ludicrous word, of no defi- 
nite meaning, except, perhaps, to 
imply restlessness; from kick, and 
wince, in allusion to a restive horse ; 
applied by Parolles, in All's well that 
ends well, to a wife : 

He wears his honour in a box unseen. 

That hugs his kicksy-wicksy here at home. ii, S. 

Taylor the water-poet has used a 
similar term, apparently designing to 
convey by it his determination to kick 
and wince at his debtors, having given 
that name to a poem written against 
them. He calls it, "A Kickeie-wineie, • 
or a Lerry-cum- twang,*' The same' 
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burletqae word occurs also in a comedy 
of Alex. Brome, where it signifies an 
unruly jade. Act i, p. 1 7. 
In the following passage it seems to 
mean fantastic or uncertain : 

Perhaps an icnis UXum now and then 
Starts up in holes, siinkt, and goes oat agen; 
Sach kickate-wiek»ee flames shew bttt how dear 
Thy great lights resurrection would be here. 

Poewu 9ubj. to R. PUiek€r*s Spig., p. 168. 

tKICKUMBOB. A whirligig. 

It is big enough to hold two men, and it is for this 
purpose if any one or more do rob nrdens or orchards, 
or come fteldes, (if they be taken) he or they are put 
into this same whirligig, or kiekuwtM^ and the gibbet 
being turned, the ofltender hann in this cage from the 
rirer some 12 or 14 foot from the water, then there is 
a small line made fast to the party some 6 or 8 fadome. 
and with a tricke which they hare, the bottome of the 
cage drops out, and the thicfo fals sodenly into the 
water. Taytor** Worke$, 1680. 

KID-FOX has been supposed to mean 
discovered or detected fox. Kidde 
certainly meant known or discovered, 
in Chaucer's time. See Mr. Tyrwhitfs 
Glossary. It may have b^en a tech- 
nical term in the game of Hidefoat, 
&c., as old terms are sometimes longer 
preserved in jocular sports than in 
common usage. 

The muiick ended, 
Well fit the Hd-fox With a pennyworth. 

Much Ado, U, 8. 

This is said of Benedict, who has just 
been observed to hide himself. Some 
editors, therefore, have read hid-fox, 
bnt without support from the old 
editions. It might also mean simply 
young fox. See Hide pox. 

KIFF. See Kith, of which it is a cor- 
ruption. 

KILKENNY RING. What this means, 
remains to be discovered; A wild 
Irish footman is so called in ridicule : 

U. What's he would speak with me ? 

S. A KUkewiy ring ; 

There he stands, madam. B, and Fl. Coxe., ii, 8. 

Mr. Weber conjectures rung, a Scotch 
word for coarse heavy stuff; but why 
a Scotch word should be applied to 
an Irishman, does not appear. If 
rung was ever current in England, it 
was for some kind of wooden spar. 
tKILL-CALF, and KILL-COW, *. and 
adj. A murderous fellow ; a butcher. 

And there they make prirate shambles with kil-calfe 
cruelty, and sheepe-shiughtering mnrther, to the 
abuse of Lent, the deeeiving of the informers, and the 
great gricfe of evtxy ^eolous fishmonger. 

TaytoPs Worke$, 1630. 
But in the night, yet then take heed of those 
Baae padding rascaUs, for their kiH-ealfe law. 

CUnciT* RecanUlUm of 4m iU-Ud lift, 1684. 



Of all occupations that now adays are used 
I would not be a butcher, for that's to be refused ; 
For whatever is gotten, or wliatever is sained, 
" ill be 



He shall be caU'd KiU-eotp, and so shall 

Oid Baltad. 

KIMNBL is said to mean the same as 
kemling, which the old Dictionaries 
interpret a brewer*s vessel, or a pow- 
dering tub. So Coles, "S^irnnel^ or 
keinlin. Orca, cadus salsamedtarius.** 
Ray's North douniry Words. 

She's somewhat simple indeed, she knew not what a 
kimnel was, she wants good nurture mightily. 

B. and Fl. Coxeowtk, ir, 7. 

Chaucer wrote it kemelyn. See Todd. 
fKlNCHIN. An old cant term for a 
child. '* Kinchin, a little child." 
Dunton*9 Ladies* Diet. 

Kynekin mort$ are girls of an year or two old, which 
the morts thrir mothers carry at their backs in slatea 
or sheets ; if they hare no children of their own, they 
will steal or boirow them from others. Ihii. 

KIND, s. Nature, natural disposition^ 
or tendency. 

Why birds and beasts, from quality and Hnd, 
Why all these things ehange from their ordinance. 

JtU. Cms., i, 8. 
Fitted by kind for rape and villMinT. Tit. Andr.^ ii. 1. 
That, nature, blood, and laws of kind, forbid. 

B. JOIU. S^fMUU, u, 1. 

So much, that kiud 
May seek itself there, and not And. 

Ibid., Catiline, Chorus 1. 
Time and sufficed fates to former kynd 
Shall us restore. ^ Spens. F. Q., I, ii, 41. 

To do his kind, is to act according to 
his nature : 

You must think this, Idok you, that the worm will Jo 
kit kind. Ant. and CUop., v. 3. 

I did but my kind, 1 1 he was a knisht, and I witi fit 
to be a lady. Battw. Uoe, O. Pi., ir, 2dl. 

KIND-HEART. A jocular name for a 
tooth-drawer. It appears from two 
passages in Jonson's Bartholomew 
Fair, that Kind-heart, the tootli- 
d rawer, was a personage, who, in still 
older times (called by him ''the 
sword-and-bucklerage of Smithfield") 
regularly appeared at that fair. He 
tells his audience that, in this fair, 
** for Kind-heart, the tooth-drawer," 
they will have **a fine oily pig- 
woman," &c. Induction to Earth. 
Fair. He had been alluded to bcforo 
as a customary personage. So, in 
another old comedy, where ode chi- 
racter says, 

Mistake me not, kindkeart.; 

The person addressed is immediately 
told. 

He calls you tootk-dratMr. 

Baudey't New Wonder, i :, I 

We are indebted for this rema k, 
without which the latter passage 
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would be unintelligible, to the editor 
of the Ancient Drama, yoI. y, p. 279. 
To KINDLE, V. To inflame, and thence 
to incite, to stimulate ; that is, to 
inflame the mind. 

But that ihaUnot be so long; this wrestler dull dear 
all. Nothine remains, bat that I kindU the bov thither, 
which now I'U about. As you Uh it, i, 1. 

He means, " that I excite the boy to 
it." So in Macbeth, when Banquo 
means to say, " such a prophecy, if 
believed, might stimulate you to seek 
the crown," he thus expresses it : 

Thatt trusted home, 
Might yet t«iKii^ you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. Act i, so. S. 

KINDLESS, from the above sense of 
Kind. Unnatural. 

Bemorselesi, tieacheroos, leeherous, UndUss Tillain. 

fKING. " The Inn^ can do no wrong." 
ffawelL ''The kinff cannot die." Ibid. 
** The kinff^s cheese goes half away in 
paring, viz., among so many officers." 
Howell, 1659. 

One little piece of bread they reckond 



Then erst ihej did of bags of gold before, 

'^ fed corps away doi 

'}r a king. 
Tayior^t Warkes, 1830. 



One scrap, which full fed^ corps away doe' fling, 
With them had bin a nuuomfor a kit 



KING-GAME, or KINGHAM. The pa- 
geant of the three kings of Cologne. 
See Lysons' Environs of London, 
from die churchwardens' account at 
Kingston-on-Thames« In similar 
accounts of St. Giles's parish, Read- 
ing, there is a chaise "of the kyn^- 
play at Whitsuntide, zxxv}«. viijc/." 
Coatea's Beading, p. 378. Which is 
doubtless the same thing. 

tKING-BY-YOUR-LEAVB. The name 
of an old game. 

Apodidrasdnda. Paeiitin Indus, quo obstractiseiqoi 
in medio sedet oculis, ceteri in latebras sese abduut; 
moz dato sifcno dam ille latentes vestigat, hi ad sedem 
(dus tanqoam ad metam redpientes se, pnsvertere 
mum satagnnt. airo^i^poo-iciKSa, Poll. ?rhe playe 
called Hm ky your leope, or the old shewe. 

Nomenclaior, 1686. 
Tet I remember an old schoole-boyes game of king by 
your leaee ever since I was a boy mysdfe, and so I 
am aliraid tou will cry, " King, by your leave, we are 
to have a bout with you ; bear it off with the head 
and shoulders how you can." 

rmft Holfe-PeuMywortk <^ Wit, 1618. 

fKING-I-AM. The name of an old 
English game mentioned in Useful 
Transactions in Philosophy, 8vo, 1 709, 
p. 43. 

fKING-PEAR. 

Pimm regium. Plin. minimo pediculo quasi sessile. A 
kmg peart wiu a very liUe stulke. NoMUnclator. 



fKINGSTON, on the Thames, appears 
to have been formerly celebrated for 
its beer. 

The said recorder passing along the street, and hearing 
a souidiour in an ale-house caUins for a KimgHons 
fot ofbtere, straight stept in unto nim, and arrested 
him of high treason, saying : Sirrah, often have I heard 
and tasted of a penny pot of beere, and found good of 
the price, but of a Kingsione pot of beere I never 
heard : sure it is some counterfeit coyne» and I must 
know how thou cams*t byit. 

Copley^e Wits, FlU, and Futciet, 1814. 

tKINRED. Kindred. 

Affinities cannot have greater glory then, when the 
father is wise ; the children vertuous ; the brothers 
kinds i the cosins loving ; and the kittred conformable. 
Jiieh Cabinet furmsked with Parietig qfJBscdknt 
JHecriptions, 1618. 
But (as hee was a prince too much bent to the over> 
throw of his Hnred) closely lay snares for him, and if 
hee tooke htm once at unawares in a trip, would bee 
sure to put him to death. 

Ammiamu MareeUimm, 1809. 

KINSING. Some operation performed 
for the cure of a mad dog. 

I ask*t physitions what thdrcounsell was 

Pbr a mad dogge or for a mankind assef 

They told me, oc. 

The dogge was best cured by cutting and kinting. 

Halve Epigr. againet Marstcn. 

This was an allusion to Marston's 
assumed name of Kiiuayder; which 
in other places also brings in the 
mention of a dog. John Marston 
being named, it is said, 

What, monsieur Kineayder, lifting up your leg; and 
p BS g against the world. 

Set. from Pam.,Ot. of I)r.»iii, 216. 

Marston himself introduces the name 
of Kinsayder^ in his comedy of What 
you will, and there again it is united 
with cui; : 

Away, idolater I Why yon don Kuunj dcr. 
Thou canker-eaten rusty cur. 

Act ii, Anc. Dr., ii, p. 883. 

The person so addressed is a poet, 
named Lampatho Doria, who thus 
appears intended to personate Marston 
himself. 
tKIRLE. A curl? 

Juyce oi lemonds made in pomatum, with the whites 
of egges, 05 le of tartar, oyle of talco, reubarb, aul- 
phur, perls water, lye of lime, to colour the haires, 
with a thousand other dusts and artes to stiffen tbeir 
kirks on the temples, and to adome their foreheads. 
Passenger qf Bentenmto, 1612. 

KIRSOME, corrupted from Chrysom, 
and used to signify Christian. See 
Chbysom. 

As I am a true kirsome woman, it is one of the 
dirystal glasses my cousin sent me. 

B.i-ri.C(»comh,ir,7. 

Kyrsin is the same : 

Mo, as 1 am a kyrsin soul, would I were hauff'd 
. If ever 1— B. Jons. Tale qfa Tub, il» S. 

Kursin'd also for christened, or 
named : 
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IT "tit tbirW year e'en as tlii 
, Talentine'k day, of all dayt 



tliia day nov, 
tunim*4. 

B.andn.Coxc.,u,h 



As I am cmnUm'd. 

KIRTLE. An upper garmeQt, a sort of 
loose gown. Cyrtel, Saxon. 

What staff wflt tlioa hare a Hr/{«of ? HHm, IF, ii, 4. 

Also a man's loose gown : 

All in a iirtle of diacoknu*d say 
He dothed was, ypaynied fnll of eiss. 

To marks tbcm, weaze long kyrhU to the foote like 
wcmen. Mck. Togophilma, p. SA, new ed. 

Kirtles could not mean petticoats, as 
has been guessed, otherwise half- 
ifctr/^ would be half-petticoats, which 
they were not. See Half-kibtle. 
fTb KISS THB COUNTBB, to be 
confined in that prison. 

Some coDstablca, for reraslns to distrain, bare hi$$ti 
ikt Comultrs and some have taken np their lodgings 
in Newgate, hot have been since released. 

Letter d^ted 1626. 

fTo KISS THB HANDS, to salute. 
In a less refined form, to kiss the 
elaws. 

This letter comes to Ksu your kemde from fair 
jnorence, a dtie so bentiftdl. 

HowelPs rkmiUar Letters^ 1660. 
These men can kiese their elawe, with, Jack, how is*t ? 
And take and shake me kindely by the fist, 
And pnt me off with dilatory cogges. 

2Vytof'*rofto.l680. 
rm glad to see thee well with all mr heart, 
I<ODg hare Ilong'd to drinke with tnee a quart. 
I bare beleer'd this droase had beene pare gold. 
When nresently I haTC beene bought and sold 
Behind my bacVe (for no desert and canse). 
By those that kinoly cap'd and kUt their clawet. 

Ihid, 

To KISS THB HARB'S FOOT, prov. 
** Spoken to one that comes so late 
that he hath lost his dinner or 
supper." 22<iy, p. 195. Probably it 
meant that such a one coming too late 
to partake of the hare, had no better 
chance than to kiss the foot, and get 
nothing to eat. 

Tis sapper time with all, and we had need 

Hake haste away, unless we meane to speed 

With those that kieu the hM-e'sfoot; BhifmeasTe 

bred 
Some say by going snpperlesse to bed, 
And those I lore not. £rovnet Brit. Ptui., ii, S, p. 67. 
Toa most Uet the hnr^efooU post festom venisti. 

Colee met. 
The hsn summons this consort of companions (upon 
MTne to dyne with duke HnmphiVie, or to iuM the 
hei^tfooi) to appeare at the first call. 

Sermnff'num^i Comfort^ sign. C *. 

fTo KISS THB POST. To be shut 
out. 

Dost thoa bear me, Ned? V I shall be thy host. 
Make haste thoa art best, for fear thou Hee the pott, 
He^wKHTt King Edward J¥, 1600. 
Men of an oonntries travels through the same. 
And, if they money want, may Hue the poet. 

PaequiFe Night-Cap, 161S. 
That now more men hj Tjd are eonfounded. 
Then valiant sooldisn in the wan were woonded. 



Mars yeelds to Venus, gown-men rule the rost now. 
And men of war may fast, or Hese the poet now. 
. _ 2^ytor'# roriw. 1630. 

KISSING-COMFITS. Sugar-plumbs 
perfumed, to make the breath sweet. 

Xet it thunder to the tune of green-sleeres, bail 
Hering-cow^U, kc. Mm W. <^ W., t, i. 

Sure your pistol holds 
Nothing but perfumes or kiseing-comfite. 

Wtbeter'e Duteheee qfMM, 1623. 

The same are meant, doubtless, here : 

Faith, search our pockets, and if yon find there 

Cow^te of amberareaee to help our kieeet. 

Conclude us faulty. Mueeiuger^e Verg Wbmtm, i, 1. 

She had before said, 

Nor does yonr nostril 
Take in the scent of strong perfumes, to stifle 
The soozness of our breathi as we are fasting. Rid. 

See also Harr. Apol. for Ajaz, M iii. 
A receipt to make kissing-eomjits may, 
perhaps, be acceptable : 

lb metke Muekedimee, called Bieutg-CouMe or Jmsim- 

Cou^te. 
Take half a pound of refined sugar, being beaten and 
searched, put into it two grains of musk, a gram of 
dvet, two grains of ambergreese, and a thimble-fVall 
of white orris powder ; beat all these with gum-dragon 
steeped in rose-water ; then roul it as thiu as you can, 
and cut it into little k>senges with yonr iging, [qn. 
iron ?1 and stow them in some warm oven or stove, 
then box them and keep them all the year. 

Mag'e Jecompiiehed Cook, 1671, p. 371. 

They were called sometimes kissing- 
causes, 
tKISSING-STRINGS. 

Behind her back the streamers fly. 
And kiseing-etringe bans dangling by. 

Lotuum Laaiee Dreeeing Boom^ 1706. 

fKITCHEN. The clerk of the kitchen 
" takes care of such provicion as is 
brought into the howse, and has an 
espetial eie to the severall tables that 
are kepte either above staires or in 
the kytchin and other places." MS, 
dated 1643. 

KITH and KIN. Friends and relations. 
Eith means acquaintance. To kith 
anciently signified to know, or make 
known. Kin requires no explanation. 

Neither fother nor mother, kith nor kin, slull be her 
carrer in a husband. Liflg's Mother Bomhie, i, 8. 

Mark with what meed rile vices are rewarded; 
Thro* envy I must lose both kith and kin. 

Mirror for Magiet., p. 891. 

At the end of Aubrey's Biographical 
Sketch of John Hales, we find kiff 
for kith. 

He was no kiff or kin to him. 

Letters, ire., from BoiL Libr^ toL ii, p. 864. 

Which corruption was, perhaps, com- 
mon, as it occurs elsewhere : 

Forsaking fsther and mother, klffe and kinne. 

Cawtd. Bemaint, p. 214, ed. 16S8. 
Who (worse than beasts or savage mcmsters been) 
Spares neither mother, brother, kUTnor kin. 

8gl». Du Bart., Day 3, P. 3, Week S. 

But kij^, whererer found, is a corrup- 
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miserly, i 

tKLUKE 



tion, the origin beiug gulh, notus, or 
Xy/A, the Bame. 
tKITLING. A kitten. 

Mo more base 
llian fure « newly kiU^nod kitling^t cries. 

Chanm. Odyst., xii. 

tKIXE. Akex. 

lie hath a certaine covetoas fellow to his father, 
miserly, and as dry a» a kixe. Terence in BnalUk, 1614. 

:ES. Claws. 

An aneient Epitaph on Martin Mar-Prelate. 
The WclahQiNn is hanged. 
Who at our kirk flanged, 
And at her state banged. 
And breaded are his bakes. 
And though he be hanged, 
Yet he is not nTuiKed, 
The devil has him ranged 
In his kruked kluket. 

WitU BeereatioHt, 1654. 

KNACK. Originally a trick, or display 
of dexterity ; as in the title to an old 
play, " A Knaeke to know a Knave," 
printed in 1594. Hence, a joke; also 
any toy, or pretty trifle. In the 
latter sense it is now obsolete; which 
Johnson has not noticed, and has 
placed the last first. Skinner derives 
it from knawan, to know ; but Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, with more probability, from 
the snapping of the fingers by jugglers. 
To knack was the same as to knock, 
snap, or crack. Thus Minshew, 
under to Knocks has to knack nuts ; 
and Coles "to knack, crepo, erepito." 
Cotgrave, as Mr. Tyrwhitt remarks, 
under Matassiner des mains, says, 
''to move, knaeke, or waggle the 
fingers like a jugler, player, jeaster, 
&c. ;" and under Nique, "aknicke, 
tlicke, snap with the teeth or fingers ; 
a trifle, nifle, bable, matter of small 
value;*' and under Nique has the 
expression of "to make it to knaeke** 
The first two senses may be seen in 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, v. 4049, and 
vol. iii, p. 215. The remoter origin 
is probably the German, knacken, to 
eound. 

Sooth, when I wa« yoqng. 
And handed lore, as you do, I was wont 
To load my she with knaeke; I would have ransack'd 
The pedler's silken treasory, and hare pour*d it 
To her accepUnce. Winter's Tale, iv, 8. 

Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnut shell, 
A knock, a toy, a trick, a baby's rap. 

Taming qfSkr., iv, 8. 
O queen Emilia, 
Freaher than May, sweeter 
Than her sold buttons on the boughs, or all 
Th' enamdl'd knacks o* th* mead or garden. 

B. 4- Fl. Two Noble Kinsmen, iii, 1. 

Hence nick-nacks by reduplication. 



tKNAGS. Knobs. 

Tlie knays that stickc out of a harts homes neure the 
furhead. Nomenelator, 1585. p. 42. 

ITie KNAP of a hill. The top or head 
of it; the same as knop, or knob. 
Cnap, in Welch. 

Hark, on knam of yonder hill. 
Some sweet sncpherd tunes his qoilL 

Browne, Skcpk. Pipe, Ed. 1. 
It is a knappe of a mountaine very steepe and shane 
of all aides, with a narrow point hke a pine apple, by 
reason whereof we do call it Orthopagum. 

NoHk*s Pbtt. 9yUa, p. fiOS. 

Johnson quotes Bacon for it. 

tAnd both thae riven running in one, caryuc a 



swift streame, doe make the knappe of the sayd 
' " • ' • ' mpeupon. 

Plmtarch, 1S79. 



very itrong of scitnacion to lodge a campe upon. 
Plmtm ' " 



tKNAP. A clapper? 

As once a windmill (out of breath) lack'd winde, 
A fellow brought foure bushels there to grinde, 
And hearing neither noyae of knap or tilter. 
lAid downe his eome, and went to seeke the miUer. 
Tawhr'e Workes,l9S0. 

To KNAP. To strike. Erse. 

He with his sheep-hooke knape them on the pates, 
Schooling his tender lambs from wanton gates. 



Also to 9nap, as in the psalm : 

He breaketh toe bow, and knappetk the spear in 
sunder. 

KNAT, more usually KNOT. The name 
of a small English bird of the snipe 
kind ; the tringa Canutus of Linnaeus, 
being said to be named from Canute ; 
in which case its name should rather 
be Knute than either of the above. 
These birds frequent the coasts of 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

Of partridge, pheasaiit, woodcock, oi which some 

May yet be there ; and godwit if we can } 

Rnat, rail, and ruff too. B. Jons. Bpifr., 101 . 

For knot, in this sense, see 9. Knot, 
in Todd's Johnson. 
KNAVE. A boy or servant. Saxon. 
It is also in the Flemish. 

My good knaee, Eros, now thy captain is 

Even such a body ; here I am Antopy, 

Yet cannot hold tliis visible shape, my knave. 

AnlandCleop.,iY,M, 
'Tis paltrv to be Giesar; 
Not being Fortune, he's but Fortune's knate, 
A minister of her wilL lUd., \, 8. 

It has been asserted that there is aa 
English translation of the Bible, in 
which, at the beginning of the Epistle 
to the Romans, was read, '* Paul, a 
knave of Jesus Christ." The assertion 
came originally from one Benjamin 
Farley, a quaker or seeker ; but no 
such book has ever been seen. 
H. Wanley*8 account of a forged 
Bible of this sort, sold as a curiosity 
to the duke of Lauderdale, is curious 
and entertaining. It is inserted in 
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Ijewis's History of English Traosla- 
Uoo8, p. 47. The book was then in 
the Harleian Library, most singularly 
made up and manufactured by a 
knamsh bookseller. What became of 
it when that library was dispersed, 
I ha^e not heard. It is shortly de- 
scribed at No. 154> Yol. i, of the 
Harleian catalogue of printed books. 
There is a letter on this subject from 
Mr. Wanley to Dr. Charlett, printed 
in Letters by Eminent Persons, pub- 
lished in 1813, Yol. i, p. 95. It is 
dated Sept. 17, 1699. But it is 
perfectly true that knave-ehUd is used 
for man-child, both by Wicliff (Rev. 
xii, 5 and 13), and by Chaucer in the 
Man of Lawes Tale, 1. 5130. 
In Shakespeare's time, the sense of 
rogue was as currently applied to 
this word as the above, which is the 
original meaning. 
tKNAVES'-GREASE. 

That U wortliie to bee beaten or ■conrnd : they cal 
it kmuet fnaae. Wilkal^ Dieiiattaru, ed. 1006. p. 78. 

tKNEED. 

Yoni worth, enflred by my kneed qnill. 

Wkilwg't Alkno ondBelkma, 1638. 

KNEELING AFTER A PLAY. It was 
the custom for the actors in every 
theatre, at the conclusion of the play, 
or of the epilogue, to kneel down on 
the stage, and pray for their patrons ; 
the royal companies for the king or 
Queen,*&c. 

My tongue is weary s when niTlegi are too, I will bid 
you goM night: and lo huei iown before you; bat 
indeed to pray for the qneen. Epil. to % Hen. JV. 
FoUyw. Pri^, eiandiire, give me your bleesing. SirB. 
Who? lOD FoUvwitl FM^. This shows like kneeU 
iM0 after the f My; I praying for my lord Owemuch 
and his gooa coontess. oar hononrable lady and 
mistreaa. A Mad World, /-c^ O PL, v, 898. 

Sir John Harrington also alludes to 
it in the conclusion of his Metamor- 
phosis of Ajax : 

Bat I will neither end with sermon nor prayer, lest 



players] who, when 



some wags liken me to my L players; 

• ' " ebody'B ' " ' 

an'" 

lev 

gooETionl and master. 



[doubtless my lord Somei 

they have ended a baodie comeuy, as iDouKn coat 
were a prenantive to devotion, iiwWfdowne solemnly, 
andjny all the companie to pray with them for their 



It is evident from the above quota- 
tion, that in 1596, when that tract 
appeared, the custom had fallen a 
good deal into disuse, and that parti- 
cularly it was avoided after pieces of 
great levity ; but that the players of 
some particular lord were well known 



for doing it, without any considera* 
tiou of that circumstance. We find 
it at the end of only on£ of Shake- 
speare's plays, but that may be owing 
to the loss of the epilogues. In the 
older interludes, moralities, and plays, 
it occurs perpetually; as. New Cus* 
tome, 1573: 

Defend thy church. O Christ, ace 

Preserve our noble queen EUiabeth, and her ooonceU 

all. ^ ^ 

With thy heavenly grace, aent firom thy aeat soper- 

nail. 
Graont her and them long tolyve, her to raigne, them 

to ace 
What may ahraies be best for the weale pabliqoe's 

commoditie. O. PL, i, S91. 

Also in Lusty inventus : 

Now let us make uur supplications together 
For the prosperous estate of our noble and ver- 
tuoos king. 
That in his eodly procedynges he may stil persever, 
Which seketh the glory of God above al other 
thing, 8m:. Latty Juventnt, Ongin of Dr., i,163. 

This latter is extended to 17 lines, 
and includes all the nobility. Appiui 
and Virginia, 1575 : 

Beseeching God, u daty is, oar gracious queene to 

save. 
The nobles, and the oommona eke, with prosprous 

life 1 crave. 

At the end of the Disobedient Ch'dd, 
an interlude, by Thomas Ingeland, 
bl. lett., no date, it is said, "Here 
the rest of the players come in, and 
kueele downe all togyther, eche of 
them sayinge one of these verses." 
"And last of all," &c. &c. 
See the notes at the end of the 
Second Part of Henry IV, in John- 
son and Steevens's ed. 
fKEENSTEAD. The place of the 
knee. 

Sugar candie she is u 1 gesae £ro the wait to the 

kneestead. 
Nought is amisse, no fault were found, if soule were 

amended. Greene's Fureweli to Folly , n. d. 

tKNEE-TlMBER. 



Sir, the knee timber of your voiage is money ; spare 
your purse in this particular, for upon my life you 
have a sufficient pardon for all that is passed already, 
the king having under his broad seal made you 
admirall of your fleet, and given you power of the 
martiall law over yoxur officers and soldiers. 

EoweW* Famitiar Letters, 1650. 

KNIFE was often used for a sword or 
dagger. 

That my keen knife see not the wonnd it makes. 

Macb., i, 6. 

But in Shakespeare's time it meant 
rather the latter, as in the above 
passage, and here, where they are 
expressly distinguished : 

I wear no km/e to murder sleeping men ; 
But here's a vengeful sword, rusted with ease, 
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That tin]] be acoared in bia mneorons heart 
niat alandera me with mturder'a crimann badge. 

2 Hen, fl, ui. 8. 

SpeDser, ^bo purposely employed a 
phraseolrgy more antiquated than bis 
time> often bas used it for a sword : 

Lo there the worthie meed 
Of htm that alew Sanafoy with bloody knife. 

F. O..I.iii,«6. 
And after all hia war to reat hia wearie kmtfe. 

Ibid., Ill, W,2i. 

It seems rather odd that knives or 
daggers should have been a part 
of the customary accoutrements of 
brides; but the truth was, I fancy, 
that they were commonly worn by 
ladies, and especially in full dress, 
and that the wedding knives were 
only more highly ornamented than 
others. In the old quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet, 1597> she says. 

What if this potion ahould not worke at all. 
Moat I of force be married to the ooontie f 
Thia ahall forbid it. Knife, lye thou there. 

In a former scene, with the friar, she 
had expressed the same resolution : 

Oire me some andden oonnaell ; ela behold 
Twizt my eztreaniea and me thia bloodie b^ft 
Shall play the nmpeere. ir, 1. 

In the subsequent editions it is 
altered to 

Vo ; no, thia ahall forbid it. Lye thon then. 

By which it does not appear what 
is to lie there, without reference to 
the original edition. The modem 
editors, indeed, have added a marginal 
direction : " Laying down a dagger." 
The custom of wearing knives or 
daggers in wedding dresses, is well 
illustrated by Mr. Steevens; but it 
appears from the above quotations, 
that Juliet wore one in her common 
dress, at the friar's cell, and that it 
was not left among the things " be- 
hoyeful for her state.** The citations 
adduced by Mr. Steevens, in con- 
firmation of wedding-knives^ are 
these : 

See at my girdle hang my leedding'hdvea. 

Deeka** Match me in London, 16S1. 
Here by my aide do hang my weddino-tnives ; 
Tnke thon the one, and with it Idll thy queen. 
And with the other, Til diapatch my h>ve. 

ring Sd».ni,l699. 

fKNIGHT. The knave at cards. "The 
knight^ knave, or varlet." Namen- 
clat&r, 1585, p. 294. 

fKNIGHT OF THE POST. Properly, 
a man who gained his living by giving 
false evidence on trials or false bail ; 



in a secondary sense, a sharper in 
general. 

A knight of thefoii, qnotb he, for ao I am tearmed ; 
a fellow that will aweare yon any thing for twelve 
pence. Na»h^ Pierce Penile$$e, 1592. 

Bnt ia hia raaolntion any way infracted, for that abme 
refirartariea are (tike knights of Ike post) hired to 
witnesse against him f Ibra's Line of Life, 1890. 

fKNIT-KNOT. An ornament of dress. 

Not to apend their time in knit'knots, patch-work, 
fine twihghta, and anch like fooleriea ; to atudy nothing 
but whai they mnn wear, or eat and drink ; that thcT 
are grown to anch a heiehth of pride and lust, 'tis well 
if many an honest man naa not a bad bargain of them. 
The Country Farmer* Catechism, 1708. 

tKNITSTER. A woman who knits. 

My two Troilna'a tranaform'd to knitsters. 

Maine's Amorous Warre, 1648. 

lb KNOCK TO THE DRESSER. See 

Drcssek 
KNOCK-PATED, or HEADED. See 

NoTT-PATED ; also Not-hed, in Todd's 

Glossary to Illustrations of Chaucer. 
2b KNOLL, V. a. To ring a kneU, or 

funeral peal ; from knell. 

Had I aa many aona aa 1 hare haira, 

I would not wiah them to a Curer death. 

And ao hia kneU ia knoWd. Maeb., t, 7. 

V. neuter, to sound as a bell : 

If ever yon hare look'd on better daya. 

If ever neen where bella hare knolTd to ehnreh. 

As you like U, ii, 7. 
And what we look'd for then, air, 
Let anch poor weary aoula that hear the bdl knott. 
And aee the grare a digging, tell. 

B. email., Humorous Lieut., ii, 4. 

Knell is derived both from Welch 
and Saxon ; and those, more remotely, 
from Nolo, which in low Latin signi- 
fied a bell, church bells having been 
first used by St. Paulinus, bishop of 
Nola, in Campania; whence such a 
bell was also called Campana. 
KNOP, the same as knob. See Todd's 
Johnson. 

tBonton, bourgeon. The bnd, knop, or button. 

Nomenelator. 

f KNOT. A species of bird. See Knat. 

Sou. Six brace of partridgea, and aix pheaaanta in a 
diah. Godwita, knots, auaila, and the reat of the 
meata anawerable, for half a acore, or a dozen t>er8ons 
of the beat quali^ : whom I will think of preaently. 
Bronte's Northern Lass. 

KNOT-GRASS. A well-known grass; 
the polygonum aviculare of Linnaeus. 
It was anciently supposed, if taken in 
an infusion, to have the power of 
stopping the growth of any animal. 

Get pu ffone, you dwarf. 
Ton minimua, of hindnng lenot-grass made. 

Mids. N. Dr., iii. 8. 



Come, come. George, let'a be merry and wiae, the 

I'a a fatherleaa child, and aay they ahould put 

him into a atrait pair of gaaldna. ^twere worao than 



child'i 



iierleu child, and aay they ahould put 
trait pair of gaaldna. ^twere — «— ♦^•» 

knot-grass, he would nerer grow after it. 

B.OMdFt, Knight cf the Burning Pestle, act ii, p. 883. 
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We wMit ft boy extremelj far this Amction, 
Kept under for a year with milk and k$kot-grau. 

B.mmdFL Cogeomb, act ii, p. 181. 
I will not ny but that he may paas for an hUtoriui 
in Garbier's academy i he ia maen of tiie aize of tlioee 
kmai-ffran [i. 0^ dwarf] profeaaon. 

CUmL Ckar. of a. Diurmd-maker. 

To KNOWLEDGB, for to acknowledge. 

I gave Uiem preceptca, which they will not fiiUyU, 
Moryet knowUdg* me for tbeir God and good Lorde. 
GoiPM Promise*, O. PI., i. 24. 
Mine owne deere iflmphea, which knewledae me yoor 
oueeae. Gtucaigiu't Work*, B 8. 

Alao Knowing and huwUdgina the bari>arout rodeneis 
of my tranalafcion. ICohinton** Utoiaa, * 4 b. 

KNUPF. A corrnption of Gnoff£. 
tKNUR. A knot, or knob. 

Kodns arborii. A knot, Hiir, or knob in wood. 

Nomenelator, 1585. 
Where easting off all other weightie cares, bee tfaouK ht 
upon Ceesar, aa tbenntowardestiiHcrrtf and difflcnltie 
that now troubled him moot, bending his whole ende> 
▼oar how to shake and OTerthrow him. 

Awtmiamui MareelUniu, 1009. 

KUBS. Small pieces of bread; alao the 
catch- word in a drama, more com- 
monly written cue. Kne is absurdly 
printed for Ipac in the old edition of 
the Ketarne from Pemassns, bat cor- 
rected by Hawkins in this passage : 

Master Kempe, yon are very famons ; but that is as 
well for works in print as for jova part in kne. Kntp*. 
Ton are still at Cambridge with sue kue. 

Ofig, 9fJ>r., iii, p. 271. 

See Cues. 
RULLAINE. One of the English cor- 
ruptions of the name of Cologne ; the 
three pretended kings, whose bodies 
were there shown, being famous per- 
sons in the history of superstition. 

There I wil bare yoa sweare by onr dere Isdy of 

Bulhune,. 
Saint Donstone, and saint Bonnyke, with the three 

kinges of KmUom*, Gammer Gwtcnt 0. PL, ii, SO. 

The description of the exhibition of 
these relics, as seen by Theoph. 
Dorrington in 1698, may be worth 
transcribing. Tbe object of his tra- 
vels was to note the prevailing super- 
stitions. 

One sees only what seems the crowns of the heads of 
three men, or the tops of three sknlls, fior tbe things 
look of the colour or skulls. No person was sulfered 
to eome within where the priest was, or to touch and 
frel what these things were ; but many people about 
had the superstition to give the priests things to be 
tooehed by these sacred noddles, which he took and 
held to them, with a pair of sUver pincers. 
OheervaliomM comnming the ortient State ofBtUgiem 
ima0Bom$kCkMreh,^,dS9. 

See CoLEN, 



L. 



fLA-BEE. A corruption of let be. 

Hee'l purchase induction oy simony, 
And offers her money her incnntbent to be. 
But still she repUed, good sir, la-bee. 
If erer I have a man, square-cap for me. 

CUaveUmd's Poewu^lWl, 

LACED MUTTON. A cant expression 
for a prostitute. Mutton means the 
same ; why, I am not prepared to say. 
That term, however, being once estab- 
lished, a laced mutton might only 
mean one finely dressed, in lace, &c. 
In the following passage it is jocularly 
joined with lost mutton, or lost sheep. 
It is not impossible that lo$t sheep, 
applied to such females, might be tlie 
original notion ; from which the other 
came, by jocular perversion : 



Ay, sir : I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a 
lac'd mutton ; end she, a lae*d mmlto»t gave me, a lost 
mutton, nothing for my labour. 



TiPoaeHi.qfrer^Ul' 
Cook. O whom for mutton, or kid? 
Child. A fine Ue'd mutton 
Or two ; and either has her frisking husband. 

B. Jons. Masq. of Nat. Triumph., voL vi, Whalley. 
And I smealt he lored lose mutton welL 

Promos and Cass., 6, pi. i, p. 14. 
Laz. Pflcfaer, Cupid hath got me a stomscke, and I 
long for lae'd mutton. Pit. Plaine motton without a 
lace would serve. Blurt Master Constable, sign. B. 

They were sometimes also laced by 
the whip at the house of correction ; 
which kind of discipline is called 
lacing by Decker : 

The sturdy b.nar, and the lasy lown, 
Qeta here hara nands, or lae'd correction. 

Honest irh.,0. PL, m,4iU. 

See Mutton. "Laced-mutton, scor- 
tum." Coles* Diet, in loc, 
tLACHRYMABLE. Sorrowful. 

No time yeelds rest unto mv dnleide throat, 
But still 1 ply my lachrimahle note. 

Parker's Nighti»gaU,\9SlSL. 

LACHRYM.^. The first word of the 
title of a musical work, composed by 
John Dowland, in the time of James I. 
The full title was, "Lachrim€B, or 
seven Teares figured in seaveu pas- 
sionate Pavans, with divers other 
Favans, Galiards, and Almands, set 
forth to the Lute, Viols, or Violin*, 
in five Parts." See Hawkins's Hist, 
of Music, vol. iii, p. 325. The popu- 
larity of the work appears from the 
frequent allusions to it. 
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No, the mun 
r th* moon dance a comnto ; hia bnih 
At'a back a fire ; and ku dog piping lacrynue. 

B. Jons. Ma»qu4 o/Tiwu Vindic. 
In brief he ia a logne of aix reprieA-ea, 
Four pardona o' ooone, thrice pilloried, twice rang 

Uerywur 
To th' Tirginala of a cart's taile. 

B. mti Ft. Fair MaU, #-c.» p. 400. 
I wonld have all loTera begin and end their pricksoug 
with kukryvut, 'till they have wept themselvei as dry 
as I am. Mieneotmut, O. PI., ix, 188. 

8ach mnsick as will make yoiar worahipa dance 
To the dolefal tune of laeryw^m. 

MoMiingtf's Maid ofHaiumr, i, 1. 

It 18 mentioned as Dowland's in one 
of Middleton's pieces : 

Now thoa plaiest DowkmtTt Idukrynuf to thymaster. 
Jfo frit lite a Woman't. 

Dowland is celebrated in the 6th 
sonnet of the Passionate Pilgrim^ 
usually attributed to Shakespeare. 
See Suppl., i. 713. 

Many other such allusions may be 
found. 
LACK-LATIN, from lack and Latin. 
One ignorant of Latin, an uneducated 
ignoramus. Lack was formerly pre- 
fixed at pleasure to words of all kinds, 
like the Greek alpha privativa, to 
denote deficiency. Thus we have 
lack- beard, . lack-brain, lack linen, 
lack-love, lack-lustre, all in Shake- 
speare. King John also was surnamed 
lack-land; in French, sana-terre. 

They are the veriest lack-lalinei, and the most un- 
alpliabetical ragabathea. Due. ofa Ntw W., p. 81. 

From lack, by common analogy of 
language, was formed lacker, for one 
who lacks, or wants; which is ex- 
emplified by Todd from Davies. 

f Except it be'caose would hee eate and feed, 
Uee'l atarve two cores, for he can hardly reade. 
This sir John Lacklatitu true course doth keepe, 
To preach the vestry men all fast asleepe. 

Tayl^* fTortet, 1630. 

fLACKEY. A footman. 

A memoria: he that is the princes remembranuce. 
A pedibus t a foote man or lackey. 

BUote* DictioHorie, 1669. 

-fTo LACKEY. To act as a footman 
or lackey, t. e,, to go on foot. 

Whither tends thy gait» 
That void of horse and chariot fit for thy sov'reign 

state 
Thou laekiett here. Ckapm. IL, ziv» S68. 

fLADRON. A thief. From the Spanish. 

Fed. Was ever man of my great birth and tetune 

Aifnmted thus? I am become the talk 

Of every picaro and ladnm. Shirley's Brotksn, 1652. 

LADY-LONGINGS. A popular name 
for some kind of fruit or vegetables. 
In making out twelve quibbling 
dishes, for a man who was to marry 
an ugly woman, there are said to be 



Tarfimil these, fritten, medlers, hartichokes, and 
ladg'Umgingt. Lylft BudyMum, iii, 8. 

LAG, adj. Late, last, or slow ; probably 
from the Swedish laffff* ^^^ ^Q^* '^^^^ 
word, though not entirely obsolete, 
occurs only in a few phrases, and in 
mere colloquial use. It is never 
employed now as in the following 
passages: 

Some tardy cripple bore the coantcrmand 
That came too lo^ to see him buried. Bick. HT, ii, 1. 
for that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother. Luw, i, 9. 

Also as a substantive, for the last or 
lowest part : 

The senators of Athens, together with the common 
lag of people. TimM qfAtkent, iii, 6. 

Hence tag-end, used for latter end : 

I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
Wah quiet hours. 1 He%. IV, v, 1 . 

fib LAG. To run. 

Away the glutton lagged, and M ockso highed to the 
doore, expecting, that as he was hrded, so hee would 
be gardeo with some or other. 

JfajitM/A#JfcmM,1609. 

fLAID. Buried. 

He had struck up loud musick, and had plaid 
A jig for joy that Calamy was laid. 

WVd't Iter Bonak,im» p. Bl. 

LAIR. The haunt or resting place of 
a beast, wild or tame. Foreign ety- 
mologies have been attempted, but it 
seems most naturally deduced from to 
lay; layer, a place where they lay 
themselves down. The word is still 
occasionally used in poetry, having 
been preserved by Milton and Dryden. 
It is now applied only to wild beasts 
of the savage kind ; but the following 
authorities show that it was used also 
for other species. In hunting it was 
a technical term. 

The impression where any deer hath reposed or 
harbouied, we call a layr. 

GemtlemoM's Becreaiim, Svo ed., p. 16. 
They oft dislodg'd the hart» and set their houses 

where 
He in the broom and brakes had long time made hia 

leyre. DrayUm, PolyoU.t ziii, p. 914. 

She once should see 
Her flocke againe, and drive them merrily 
To their flo«Te-decked 2ayr«, and tread the shoves 
Of pleasant Albion. Bn>wne, Brit. Pa#/., II, i, p. 18. 

Used here for pasture : 

More hard for hungry steed t' abstains from pleasant 
lare. Spene. F, Q,lY,ym,n. 

Spenser has used it for the ground : 

This gyant's son that lies there on the Iture, 
And headlesse heape, him unawarea there caught. 

/W</.,lV.viii,61. 

TuBser spells it layer, and seems to 
use it for country, speaking of his 
own birth : 
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It csme to puB, that born 1 vas, 
Of linage (rood, of gentle blood, 
In Essex layn; in village fair, 
Tliat RiTcnhall hirht. 

Authff't Life, p. 140, ed. 167S. 

LAKIN, 8. A colloquial contraction of 
ladykin, which is a diminutive of 
endearment for lady. Thus our lakin 
was our lady, and meant the Virgin 
Mary. 

Bf'r (dh'», I can go no ftirtlier, dr; 

Mjr old bonea ache. TVaip., iii, 8. 

Bj'r ItJnn, a parlous fear. Mid». N, Dr., iii, 1. 

By our laHm, ayr, not by my will. 

Skelton** M*gnifieenee. 

Why the editors of Shakespeare 
printed it as one word in the Tempest, 
and as two in Mids. N. Dr., I cannot 
say. See By'b lakin. 
LAMB, DR. A reputed conjurer in the 
reign of James the First, who, after 
being tried for witchcraft, and for a 
rape, was at length murdered by the 
mob, on the supposition that, with 
the aid of the devil, he assisted the 
duke of Buckingham in misleading 
the king. 

Could conjure there, above the ichool of Weatmintter, 
and Dr. Lamb too. 

B. JoHS. Staple ofNeyn, Itt Intermean. 
Who conjured in Tuttle-fieldt, and hov manr, vhen 
they nerer eame there; and which boy roae npon 
Dr. Lamk in the likeneaa of a roaring hon, that ran 
avay with him in hia teeth, and has not devour'd 
him yeL /M</., Sd Intermean. 

He is probably alluded to under the 
name of Dr. Lambttonea, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher*s Fair Maid of the Inn. 
It is said to a conjurer. 

Bat trace the world o'er yon shall nerer vorte 
Up so mnch gold, as when yoo were in ISiOKland, 
And call'd yourself Dr. Lamkilonet. Act t, p. 410. 

fLAMBASTE. To beat severely. 

Whine not, my loro; hia fliryatreight will waste him ; 
ee how lie MM^/« him. 
Britanma Triumpkeau, 1637. 



Stand off awhile, and see 



my lor 
hile,! 



To beat or basti- 



To LAMBEAKE, v. 
nado. 

While the men are £une to beare off with eares, head, 
and shoulders. Happy may they call that daie 
whereon they are not Umieaked before night. 

Diseot. cfNew World, p. 116. 

The following is probably the same 
word : 

First, with this hand wound thus about here haire. 
And with this d^ger lustilie lamhaekt, 
I would, y faith. Siutk of Bob. B.o/UuHt.,Bim. K 1. 
tWith that five or six wives started up and fell upon 
the ooUiar, and gaTe unto him halfe a score of sound 
Umkeakciwiih their cudgels. 

Green*** Ducourjf ofCootnage^ 1591. 

ST. LAMBERT'S DAY. The seven- 
teenth of September. This saint, 
whose original name was Landebert, 



but contracted into Lambert, was a 
native of Maestricht, in the seventh 
century, and was assassinated early 
in the eighth. See Butler's Lives of 
the Saints, at Sept. 17. 

Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon St. Lambert'* Day. Slek. U, i, 1. 

tro LAMBSKIN. To beat. 

I would have rows'd my apirita, belaboured my 
invention, beaten my brainea, thump'd. bumbaste^ 
strapadoed, lamb*kVnd, and eUpperclaw'd my wits, to 
I have mounted her praiae one ana thirtie yards beyond 
the moone. Taylor's Worke*, 1630. 

LAMBS- WOOL, 9. A favorite liquor, 
among the common people, composed 
of ale and roasted apples ; the pulp 
of the roasted apple worked up with 
the ale, till the mixture formed a 
smooth beverage. This is clearly 
implied in the following prescription 
for mixing apples with water in the 
same manner : 

The pnlpe of the rosted apples, in number foure or 
five, according to the greatiiease of the appiea (espe- 
cially the pomewatcr), mixed in a wine quart of faire 
water, laboured together untill it coin* to be a* appU* 
and aU, which we call lambe*'W)olL 

JokneoH** Gerard, p. 14d0. 
A cupp of lawibe-wool they dranke unto him then. 
The King and the Miller, Percy's BeUfue*, iii, IM. 
Now crowne the bowle 
With gentle Umbt-wooll, 
Add augar, and nutmegs, and ginger. 

Uerrtck'* Poem*, p. 871 
Lay a crab in the Are to rest for lamb*toool. 

Old Wite'* Tale, by G. PeeU, A 4, h. 

Fanciful etymologies for this popular 
word have been thought of; but it 
was, probably, named from its smooth- 
ness and softness, resembling the 
wool of lambs. 
LAMENT, 8. Lamentation. 

And theae external manners of lantent 
And merely shadows to the unseen grief. 
That swella with silence in the tortur'd soul. 

Xick.IJ,iy,l. 
Leave your prating. 
For theae are but grammatical lament*. 

JTkite Devil, 0. PI., vi, 8S3. 
And my lament* would be drawn out too long 
To tell them all with one poor tired tonjrue. 

Sk. Sape ofLucr., Suppl., ii, 563. 

This word, perhaps, hardly required 
to be hefe introduced. 

tSuch bootlease plaints, that know nor meaoe nor 

end. 
Do but increase the floads of thy lament. 

Tanered and Gi*mund, 1592. 

fLAMISH. 

I could no refrayne but bequeath it to tlio privie, 
leafe by leafe as Ireadit, it was so ugly. dorbellicalU* 
and lami*k. 2fa*h, Pierce PeniUsse, 1592. 

LAMM,«. A plate; from lamina] Latin. 

But he strake Fhalantns just upon the gorget, so ss 
he hatred the lamm* thereof, and mad6 his head almost 

touch the back of hia horse. 

Pemhr. Jrcad., lib. m, p. 269. 
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What it means in the following place, 
I have not discovered : 

Can'ft ihon, poore lambe, become another's Umme. 
/Wrf.,p.S9«. 

It is addressed to a lamb, and appears 
to be intended for some play upon 
that word. 
To LAMP. To shine. 

Ykindled flrat above, 
Emongft til' eienall spherei, and lamaiM aW. 

SpenTF, g.,m,m,l. 
And happy lines I on which with starry hght 
Those famfing eyea will deign sonetimes to look. 

Oid^ S<mn§t, 1. 
A cheerliness did with her hopes aris^ 
That UoHfei deerer than it did before. 

Ikmiel, Oh, Wiur$, viii, M. 

LAMPASSy «. A disorder incident to 
horses and other cattle. " An excres- 
cence of flesh above the teeth." 
Markhamy Way to get Wecdthy p. 

77. 

Hia horse poasest with the glanders, troabled with 
the lampass. Jhm. 5Ar., ii, 1. 

Hava de bettiaSt the lampaSi a diaease in the month of 
beasts, when snch lonjr barbies grow in their mouUies, 
that they cannot well feed. MUuk, Sptm. Diet. 

Hava is Spanish for a bean. 
fLAMPORS. A sort of thin silk. From 
the Dutch. 

Before the stoole of estate satt another mayde, all 
clothyd in white ; and her face ooveryd with white 
lamfort. In her right hand a red croaae, and in her 
left hand a chalice, with the aacrament. 

Letter datei\hl9, 

iTo LANCE. A sea^term. 

That whether we did froe by sunne or moone, 
At anytime, at midnight, or at noone. 
If we did laumce, or if to land we set, 
We still were sure to be halfe sunke, and wet 

l^^lor's Worket, 16S0. 

LANCEGAYE. A kind of spear, pro- 
hibited to be used by the statute of 
7 Rich. II, cap. 13. Cowel. Two 
writers in the Censura Literaria, have 
mistaken the latter syllable, ffaye, for 
a separate word, and endeavoured in 
vain to explain it. See vol. x, 158 
and 368. Camden mentions it in 
his Remains, but does not explain its 
form: 

To speake of lesse weapons both defensire and offien- 
nre of our nation, as their pavad, baaeUrd, lanne^ay, 
ac, would be endlease and neediease, when we can 
do nothing bat name them. JtewuUmes, p. 909. 

The other two are not much better 

known. 

Tyrwhitt remarks that the prior 

editors of Chaucer had improperly 

split the word into two, and quotes 

the Rolls of Parliament for it. 

And the said Eran. then and there, with a UmneMog 
smote the said William Tresham thnmghe the botfy a 
foote and more, whereof he died. 

Note <m Camt. Take, t. 18689. 



LANCE-KNIGHT, s. Said to mean a 
common soldier, and to be a Flemish 
term. See Gilford on the following 
passage, where Brainworm, disguised 
like a maimed soldier, says. 

Well, now I most practice to get the tme gaxh of one 
of theae Umoe-kmigkte, taj arm here, and my — 

J^.jraftiiiAuJI.,ii,9. 

The context seems rather to imply 
that it meant a disabled soldier, one 
who had received a kind of knight- 
hood from the point of a lance, dis- 
charging him firom common service ; 
but I know of no other example of 
the word. 
LANCEPESADO, LANCEPESADB, or 
LANCEPRISADO. An officer under 
a corporal, or a commander of ten 
men, the lowest officer of foot. It is 
more accurately defined by Grose : 

The UmefpesatOy anapeaade. or, as the present term is, 
Umee corporal, was originally a man at arms or t 



who, havinff broken his lance on the enemy, and 1 
his Dorse in figh^ was entertained as a volunteer 
assistant to a captain of foot, receiving his pav as a 
trooper until he could remount lii> ^ If; from oeine 
the companion of the captain, he was soon degradea 
to the assistant of the corporal, and at present does 
the duty of that officer, on the ^uy of a piiTnte 
aoldier. 

A note adds, 

Laneepuute is a word derived from \\t Italian, lamee- 
epeetUa, which is a brokoi or spent ^ oice. 

Mint. AnHq. 

Lance-pessadCy French. Lanceprezado 
Match is one of the characters in 
Heywood's Royal King and Loyal 
Subject. 

Qnit your place too^ 
And aay you're counsell'd well, thou wilt be beatea 

else 
By thine own laneeprisadoee, when they know thee, 
That tuna of oQof roses will not cure tnee. 

B. t ^- Thierry /• Tkeoi., ii, S. 
But if it [desert] ever get a company 
(A. company, pray mark me,) without mone^r. 
Or private service done for the general's mistress. 
With a commendatory epistle Cram her, 
I will turn kmeepeeade. 

Moisiiuer, Maid cfHom., iii, 1. 
But, noble laud^riedo, let us have a sea-eonnet before 
we lanch forth in our adventure frigot. 

Lady Alimony, sign. F 4. 
t And some (through want) are tum'd base pimps and 

panders: 
The watchfull corporall and the laaufresado 
Are merchants tum'd, of smoakr Tnnidado. 

TayUu'e Worlce»,\9SO, 
tTo th' Indies of her arm he flies, 
Fransht both with east and western piixe ; 
Which when he had in vain assaid. 



Arm'd like a dapper lanee-preeade 
With Spanish puce, he broacht a pa 
And so Doth nude and heal'd the sore. 



CUaveiaiuTt Poemt, 1651. 

LANCER, the same as lancet. 

And cut tiiemsdves, after their manner, with knivea 
and loHcere. 1 Zi v't ^"^ ^> 

This word has been silently changed 
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to lancets, in modern editions, and 
even in some as old as 1708. It was 
not noticed in Johnson, before Todd*s 
edition ; but is in all the early con- 
cordances. Bullokar has the odd and 
ynlgar corruption, Launeeht, as the 
right word. The same word is appa- 
rently intended here ; but in the sense 
of lance-bearer : 

It into shivers splits my qaireriDg milt, 
To see thy kmceere notes so run a tilt. 

CUntopkuSf Utut prefixed to GayUm. 

Lancer is now revived, and made a 
modem word, by the institution of 
troops bearing lances. For the early 
use of it in that sense, see Todd. 

fLAND COAL. According to Fuller, 
this term was applied to coal brought 
from Mendip, Bedworth, &c. 

To LAND-DAMN. A word used by 
Shakespeare, which has occasioned 
some controversy. If it be derived 
from land in the usual sense, it pro- 
bably meant to close up and confine 
with earth, as water is held in by a 
dam ; in which case we must read 
damm, -not damn. If the latter ter- 
mination be preferred. Dr. Johnson's 
interpretation will appear the best: 
** I will damn or condemn him to quit 
the land." Sir Thomas Hanmer 
derives it from lant, or landy urine ; 
and explains it to stop his urine, 
which he might mean to do by total 
mutilation; and there is this to be 
said in favour of his explanation, that 
it suits best witb the current and 
complexion of the whole speech, which 
is gross with the violence of passion, 
and in other parts contains indecent 
images of a similar kind. See Lant. 
Dr. Farmer's conjecture oi*^ laudanum 
him," in the sense of " poison him," 
has no probability to recommend it. 

Yoa an abns'd, and by some pntter-on 

That will be damn'd for't ; would I knew the villain. 

I woald land-damn bim. Wi*t> TaUj ii» 1. 

LANDERBR, originally LAUNDER. A 
man employed to wash ; whence 
laundress. But query, is this word 
contracted from lavandih'e, French, 
or made from the English word laund, 
a lawn, on which clothes were usually 
dried? 



IMseases that new land are dry throates and wet 
backes. Tot the first, the first part of cancer [canl^ 
is very soverdgne; but the latter mtist be beholden 
to the landerer, OwWs JlmamacJn, p. 88. 

See Laund, &c. 
fLAND-LEAPER, or LAND-LOPER. 
A vagabond. 

Erro. . . . Rodeur, coorBor, TBgabond. Aitwe: 
a land leqper : a Tagabond : a runagate. Nomendaior. 
You are sure where to find me, wheras I was a land- 
loper as the Dutch-man laith, a wanderer, and subject 
to incertain removes, and short sojourns in divers 
places before. HowelVt Familiar Letters, 1650. 

whether the governors of the oommonwnlth have 
suffered palmesters. fortune-tellers, stage-players» 
sawce<boxes, enterluders, pnppit players, loytorers, 
va^bonds, landleapers, and sucn like cozening make- 
shifts, to practise their comn^ tricks and roeish 
trades within the circuite of his authOTitie, ana to 
deceive the simple people with their vile forgerie and 
palterie. Newton, Tryall of a Man's omu Selfe, 1692. 

tLANDSKIP. The old form of the 
word landscape. In the second of 
these extracts the word is curiously 
corrupted. 

Well-shadow'd landsKp, fkre-ye-weU; 
How I have loVd yon, none can telL 

mttsSeereation»,lSH, 
Thou hast thy lants-ciUps, and the painters try 
With al) their skill to please thy wanton eve. 
Here shadowy groves, and craggy mountains there. 
Simdolpk's Poems, IMS. 

tLAND-WHEALB. Aland-blister? 

And all this hnrhr burlr, is for no other purpose but 

to stop the mouth of this kmd-wheale Shrove-Tuesday. 

liiylor's Workes, 1630. 

LANFUSA, by whom sir J. Harring- 
ton makes Ferraw swear, without 
authority from his author, in the 
following lines, was not a deity, but 
the mother of Ferraw ; 

But he that kill'd him shall abuy therefore, 

By Macon and Lanfusa he doth swe^ire, 

And straight perform'd it, to the knight's great paine, 

For with nis pollax out he dasht his braine. 

Earringt. Ariost., zvi, 54. 

Stanza 73 of this book of Ariosto, has 
no mention of these oaths ; but the 
poet makes the same person swear so 
in another place ; as, 



And bv Lanfusafs life he vow'd to use 
No helmet till such time he got the sai 



B. i. St. 80. 



Which, See. 

In the original, 

Che giuro per la vita di Lanfusa. Jbid, 

Harrington here observes, in the mar- 
gin, ''This is a fit decorum, so to 
make Ferraw to swere by his mother's 
life, which is the Spanish manner.'* 
The Italian commentators say the 
same. The excellent Latin version of 
Marchese Barbolani gives it thus : 

Per caput, o LamphusOj tuum, dehinc semper apertum 
Ferre vovet frontem, nisi caaside contegat ilia 
Bolandus quam victor, in Asprimontis arena, 
Abstulit Almontis quondam ue vertice ssbvL St. 80« 
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tLANGOON. A sort of wine. 

Snspition then I waaht tiwny 

With old Uingoom and deansing vher. 

Gallantry a la Modi, p. 16. 

LANGRET, from being lotiff. A aort of 
false dice, that more readily came up 
quater^ or trayy than any other 
number; exactly contrary to those 
which were so formed as to avoid 
those two numbers. See Bar*d 

CATER TBA. 

Yvni yon must know a langreU which is a die that 
simple men have seldom heajrd ot but often seene to 
their cost ; and this is a well favoured die, and seemeth 
good and square, yet it is forged longer upon the 
€aier and trea than any other way, and therefore it is 
called a langret. Art of Juggling, 161 8. C 4. 

As for dice, he hath all kind of sortes, ftillaras. 
langrelty hard onater traiet, hie men, low men. some 
Btopt with quidcsilver, some with gold, some (ptmnd. 

LANGUISH, s., for languishment, or 
the state of languishing. The languish 
of the eye, or of the manner, is still 
used; but that refers to the ap- 
pearance only, this to actual weak- 
ness. 

What, of death too, that rids oar dogs of languish T 

Ant. #- Cteap., v, S. 
One desperate grief cures with another's lang^itk. 

Bom.^Jul.,i,%. 

Mr. Todd has added an example of 
languMes in the plural, as from All's 
Well, i, 2 ; but all the editions have 
languUhingSy in that place. 
LANNER. A kind of hawk. Lanier, 
French. 

The lanner is a hawk common in all countriet, espe- 
cially in France— she is lesser than the falcon-gentle. 
Tou may know the lannrrs by these three tokens: 1, 
they vn blacker hawks than any other ; 3. they have 
lesB beaks than the rest ; \ and lastly, they are less 
artned and pounced than other faulcons. 

Gentl. Reer., 8vo ed., p. 61 , 53. 
The lannfT and the lanneret are accounted hard 
hawks, and the very hardiest of any that are in ordi- 
nary, or in common use amonpt us at this present 
time. Lalhawt, vol. li, p. 9. 

That young lannerd 
Whom you have such a mind to; if yon can whistle 

her 
To oome to fist, make trial, play the young Mooner. 
Middl. /• Bowleg's Spanuk Gipsu, act iv. 

LANSKET. I have no knowledge of 
this word ; but by the context in the 
following passage, it seems to mean 
the pannel of a door, a lattice, or 
something of that kind. A man who 
has been relating the proceedings of 
some women who were shut up 
together, is asked how he knows it, 
and his answer is 

1 pcep'd in 
At a loose lautiet. B.i-H. Tawur Taaud, ii, 6. 



LANT. Urine. Saxon. Coles has 
" ia«^, urina;*' and "to lant, urin& 
miscere." The latter. Skinner also has. 

Tour ft«quent drinking counfaj ale with lanl in't. 

Qlaplkome't JTu in a Constakle, 1639. 

To LANT, r. To wet with urine. Coles 
has ** Lanty urina;** and "to lant^ 
urina miscere." Skinner has (he 
same, and derives it from hiandy 
lotium, Saxon. 

But were soon returned to lh«ir quondam deject:on, 
when ther found their ears undented with warm 
water, weU lanted with a viscous ingredient. 

The Spaniard, a Novel, Lend., 1719. 

It had been before said, that madam 
Gylo had " extracted it like a spider 
from her own bowels." See the 
notes to the passage quoted under 
Lantify. 

f Mt hostess takings will be very small. 
Although httUaUsd ale be nere so strong. 

Marriage Broaktr, 1663. 

LANTERN AND CANDLE LIGHT was 
anciently accounted one of the cries 
of London, being the usual words of 
the bellman. It is mentioned as such 
in the following passage : 

Lanthom and candU light here. 
Maids ha light there, 

Thus go the cries, fcc. Heyw. Bape of Lacrece. 
Dost roar, bulchin, dost roar ? th' ast a p)od roundval 
voice to cry lantern and candle light. 

Decker's Satirom,, Or. of Dr., iii, 170. 
No more calling of lanthom and candle light. 

Hrgv. Edward IF, 1626. 

Hence two tracts of Decker's had the 
title of Lanthom and Candle-iight, or 
the Belman, &c. 

[Two other tracts, also by Decker, 
are entitled "English villanies, &c., 
discovered by lanthorne and candle- 
light, and the help of a new cryer, 
called O-Per-Se-O, 1648," &c ] 

tit is saide, Lawrence Lucifer, that you went up and 
downs London crying then like a lanteme and candle 
toon. Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 

LANTERN-LERRY. A term either 
coined or applied by Jotison to Inigo 
Jones, in the verses called an expostu- 
lation to him. It seems to mean some 
trick of producing artificial light. 

1 am too fat for eorr, he too lean 

To be worth enry ; nenceforth I do mean 



To pity him, as smiling at his feat 
Of kinU 



heat 



iiem-lerry, with 
iawhimsiei, ^ 
Suck'd m>m the reins ot shop-philoaophj. 



Whirling his whimsies, by a subtiity 
from the Teins ot shop-philoao^ 

Epigr., 186, Whalley. 



These lines seem to give some colour 
to the usual application of Lanthom 
Leatherhead; but see the following 
article. 
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LANTHORN LEATHBRHEAD, in the 
Bartholomew Fair of Ben Jonson, has 
been generally thought to have been 
drawn for Inigo Jones, against whom 
the poet has yented his ire in various 
ways. Some degree of rivalry re- 
specting the court masques, for which 
Jonson was the poet, and Jones the 
machinist, or some misunderstanding 
in the conduct of them, probably 
occasioned their quarrel. Mr. GifPord, 
however, has given strong reasons 
against the supposition that Inigo 
was satirised in this character; or 
that their disagreement had com- 
menced so early. It appears, indeed, 
that Jones was certainly in Italy when 
this play was produced. 

To LANTIFY. To moisten with urine. 
In the following passage, probably, 
moistened only ; but used as a con- 
temptuous word : 

A goodlj peece of puff pac't [paite], 
A little lanti/led, to h<ild the eUding. 

A Wtlum's Jncomst. Lady, act li, ic S, p. 37, first 
printed fTom liS. Oxon., 1814. 

LAP. Cant term for porridge. 

Here's pumam, and lap^ aiid good poplars of yarnun. 
Jovial Cnw, O. Fl., x, 867. 

LAP, TO LIB IN. To lie at a lady's 
feet, reclining the head on her 
lap, was sometimes termed lying in 
her lap, and was not an unusual 
point of gallantry. Hamlet says to 
Ophelia, 

Ladj, shall I lie in your lap T 

(Lyina down at Ophelia's feet.) 

And directly after adds, 

I mean my head «p0» jrour lap. naml., iii, 3. 

Thus Gascoigne : 

To lie along in ladies' hutpes. 

Green Knight*$ Farewell, be 

I suppose, therefore, Benedict means 
to die in this posture at the feet of 
Beatrice, when he says, 

I will lire in thy heart, die in thy lap^ and be bmied 
in thine eyes. Mneh Ado, y, 9. 

This piece of gallantry was often ex- 
hibited even in public : 

Ushen her to her coach, lies at her feet 
At solemn masgnes, applauding what she laughs at. 
B. and Fl. Queen of Corinth. 

To lay anything in a persatCs lap, 
meant to put it totally into their 
possession : 

Now have I that which T deair'd so long, 
Lay*d in my lap by this foud woman here. 

DameltPhilotat,if. 201. 



[Left in the laps, embarrassed.] 

tViden me tuis consiliis impeditum esse. Dost thon 
not see me broa^ht in the briars, or left in the laps, 
throng^ thy devise and counsaile ? 

Terence in EngUsht 1014. 

[Q^ with your lap, a drinking 
phrase.] 

tl my selfe hare oftentimes dined or snnped at a great 
mans boord, and when I hare risen, the servants of 
the home have enforc'd mc into the seller or battery, 
where (in the way of kindnesse) they will make a 
mans belly like a sowse-tab.andinforcc meetodnnke, 
as if they had a commission under the divcls great 

aueale 



seale, to marder men with drinking, with such 
of complernentall oratory, as, off with your Up, wimi 
np your bottome, up with your taplaah, and many 
more eloquent phrases, which Tally or Demosthenes 
never heard of. Taylor's Workes, 16.iO. 

LAPWING, 8. The green plover, or 
pe-wit. Tringa vaneilus. This bird 
IS said, and I believe truly, to draw 
pursuers from her nest by crying in 
other places ; other birds also do it, 
as the partridge. Tliis, however, was 
formerly the* subject of a proverb : 
''The lapwing cries tongue from 
heart ;" or, " The lapwing cr'iea most, 
furthest from her nest." Eay^s Prov,, 
p. 199. 

Though 'tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem Uie lapwing, and to Jest 
Tongue far from heart. Meat, far Meat., i, %. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries awav. 

Com. 0/ Errors, iv, 9. 
Wherein yoa resemble the lapwing, who crieth most 
where her nest is not. 

AUx. and Campaspe, ii, S, 0. Pt., ii, 105. 
H*as the lapwing's canning, I'm afraid, my lord. 
That cries most when she's farthest from the nest. 

Massinger's Old Law, ir, 3. 

The translator has introduced the 
allusion into the following passage of 
Tasso, but without any authority from 
the original : 

lake as the bird, that having close imbarr'd 

Her tender young ones in the springing bent^ 
To draw the searcher farther from the nett, 
dies and complains most where she needcth least. 
Fnrf. Tasso, vi, 80. 

Another peculiarity of this bird was 
also proverbially remarked ; namely, 
that the young ones run out of the 
shell with part of it sticking upon 
their heads. It was generally used to 
express great forwardness. Thus 
Horatio says it of Osrick, meaning to 
call him a child, and a fine forward one : 

This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 

HamL, v, 3. 
Forward lapwing! 
He flies with the shell on his head. 

White De9a,0.?l,Ti, 966, 
Such as are bald and barren beyond hope 
Are to be separated and set by 
For ushers to old countesses : and coachmen 
To mount their boxes reverently, and drive 
Like lapwings with a shell upon their heads 
Thorow the streets. B. Jons. SlapU of News, Hi, 9. 
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The bald head being uncovered, would 
make that appearance. See Bare. 
LARDARIE. A larder. Lardarium, 
low Latin. 

Then will I lay ont all my laritrie 
Of choeae, of cracknelU, curds, and elowtod creame. 
BanuJeUrt 4ffectioHatt SAep., 1694. 

LARE. See Lair. 

fLARDING-STrCK. The practice here 
alluded to still prevails in France. 

Laidarimn, quo ooqai carnea confidant immiaao lardo. 
Lardoire. A larding tiiek^ wherewith cookea nie to 
drawe lard through flesh. Nowunelalor. 

LASK, «. A corruption of lax, a flux. 
Coles, and all the old dictionary- 
makers, have it. "A lax^ dysenteria, 
&c. to have a laak, dysenteric labo- 
rare." Coles, So also Cotgrave: 
*'A laake, fluze de ventre/* &c. So 
also Minshew, Skinner, and Junius ; 
and Howell, Lex. Tetr. 

But to come more particularly to the garden akirwori, 
if the juice thereof be dninke with goat's milke, it 
•tayeth the floxc of the belly caUed the UuJet. 

Phil. BollanJTs FUny, vol. ii, p. 41, c. 
That done, there came upon him such a Ituke^ that it 
caused him. Sec. Cavend\»k^ L. of WoUtjf. 

The polished red bark [of chesnuts] boyled and 
drunk, doth stop the Uuke, the bloody flize. Sec. 

langkam^t Gwrden of Health, 4to, 16SS, p. 188, 
and passim. 

fLASKING, occQl's as a sea-term. 

Which captaine Weddell perceiving, scarce being 
able to shun it, he called to the muaier, and to:d him 
the purpose of the enemy, to avoyd which danger, he 
commanded the master to beare a little Uuhng to 
separate them furtbcr each firom othrr, that he mij^ht 
have more roome to go bctweene tliem ; the Tioe- 
admirall of the enemy seeing the James beare up ao 
Itukinff she likewise bore up with her. 

2Vijr/or'« Worku, 1680. 

To LATCH. To catch, in a general 
sense. Thus, a latch to a door 
meant originally a catch to it ; from 
Iseccan, Saxon. We now use the 
verb only as derived from that noun ; 
as, to fasten by the latch : but the 
old sense is said to be still current in 
the north. The first folio of Shake- 
speare has latch, in the following 
passage, where the subsequent edi- 
tions, before Capeirs, and the Vari- 
orum of 1813, had substituted catch; 

But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not Utch them. Maeh., iv, 3. 

Which, though it now sounds 
strangely, was probably the original 
word. Spensec in his Shep. Kal., 
March, says that Cupid often latched 
the stones which were thrown at him 
(v, 93); and this is explained by 



E. K. "caught." Where latched 
occurs in Mids. N. Dr. the com- 
mentators (after Hanmer) explain it 
as from lecher, French, to lick or 
smear over ; but, as no other instance 
of it in that sense has occurred, I 
should rather understand it, caught, 
or entrapped : 

But hast thou yet Uie^d the Athenian's eyet 
With the love juice, as 1 did bid thee doF 

Act iii, scene 9. 

It is true the direction given had 
been, ** anoint his eyes.'* 
LATED. Arriving late, surprised by 
the night. We now say belated. 

The west yet gh'mmers with some streaks of day ; 

Kow spurs the Imled traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Ifaeh., iii, 8. 

See also Ant. and Cleop., iii, 9. 
It is cited also from Greene's Orpha- 
rion. See Todd. 
fLATHE. An old north country term 
for a barn. 

The northern man writing to his neighbour may aay. 
My /a/A« standeth neerethekirkegarth, for My bartie 
standeth neere the church-yard. But if he ahould 
write pnbUkely, it is fittest to use the most knowne 
words. Coote't English SchooUmaster, 163S. 

LATTEN. An old word for brass; 
from laiton, or liton, French. Used 
also as an adjective. Ritson says it 
is "certainly tin" (Remarks on 
Shakespeare, p. 13) ; and Kersey's 
Dictionary says, ** Iron tinned over," 
which is exactly our plate-tin; but 
that both are wrong, the following 
authorities show. Jonson uses it as 
answering to orichalcum, and so all 
the old dictionaries and vocabulariea 
explain it. The etymology also points 
out the same. Laiton, says the 
French Manuel Lexique, "Metal 
compost de cuivre rouge et de cala- 
mine," which is brass. 

I combat challenge of this UUten bilboe. 

Mer. IF. W., i, 1, 

This is sneeringly said by Pistol of 
Master Slender, whom he meana to 
call a base useless weapon, as one of 
brass would be. See Bilboe. The 
passage is perfectly clear, and re- 
quired neither the conjectures nor 
amendments of the commentators, 
after Theobald had restored it. 

The han*boy not, as now, with UUten bound. 
And rival with the trumpet lor his sound. 

B. Joiu, Tnaul. qfHor. Art qfFo€iiy, p. 181. 
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From the word». 

Tibia noD, nt iiirnc, oricbalco vincta, tabteque 

Congealing Engliah tin, Gredan gold, Roman lattfn, 
all in a lump. LiHgua^ O. PL, v, 175. 

Ill the latter passage a puD seems to 
be intended between latten and Latin^ 
the subject of the speech being 
languages. There is also a colloquial 
pun of Shakespeare's, on the same 
word, recorded by L*£strange (the 
nephew of sir Roger) in the follow- 
ing terms. 

Sliakespeare was (irodfatlier to one of Ben Jonson's 
children ; and after Uie christening, being in a deep 
study, Jonaon came to chear him up, and asked him 
vby be was so melancholy ? No, faith. Ben, aays be, 
not I; bat I have been considering a great while 



vhat slionld be the fittest gift for me to bestov upon 
npr god-child, and I have resolved at last. I prythee 
vhnt? lays he. I faith, Ben, I'll e'en give him a 



dozen good latten spoons, and thou shalt transUte 
them. Hatl. MSS., No. 6395. 

A pleasant raillery enough on Jon- 
8on's love for translating; it is 
repeated by Capell in his notes on 
Henry VIIL See Spoons and Apostle 
Spoons. The truth of the tale has, 
however, latterly been questioned. 
VE-EAB'D^ for lap-eared. Long, or 
flap-eared. 

A tawe-ear'd asse with gold msT trapped be. 

HaW» Satires, li, 2. p. 39. 

Thus laving is used for lapping or 
flapping* by the same author : 

His ears hang laving like a nev-lngg'd swine. 

iv, 1, p. 56. 

Thus laver lip is, probably, only 
another form of the same word, 
metaphorically used ; hanging lip, 
quasi lap-ear'' d lip : 

Let his laver lip 
Speak in reproach of natnre's workmansliip. 

Mar$ton, Sat., y, p. 159. 

To LA VEER. Properly to work a ship 
against the wind, by tacking, or 
changing its course. Instanced from 
Lovelace and Dryden, in Todd*s 
Johnson, but very imperfectly de- 
fined. It is not now in use, unless, 
perhaps, in nautical language ; but 
lord Clarendon has the Substantive 
made from it. 

LAVEERBR, s. One who thus tacks, 
or works up against the wind. 

ThcT [the schoolmen] are the best laveeren in the 
world, and wonld have tansht a ship to have catched 
the wind, that it shonld nave gained half in half, 
thoi^h it had been contrary. 

jEiMjTf, vol. i, p. 268, repr. 1816. 

LAVENDER. This plant was con- 
sidered aa an emblem of a£fection. 



Some of inch flow'rs as to his hand doth hap, 
Others, such as a secret meaning bear ; 
He from his lass him lavendfr hath sent 

Shewing his love, and doth requital crave ; 
Him rosemary his sweetheMrt, whose intent 

Is that he sbuuld her in reipembrnnce hiive. 

Drayton, Eel., ix, p. 1430. 

To lay in lavender was also a current 
phrase for to pawn ; because things 
pawned are carefully laid by, like 
clothes which, to keep them sweet, 
have lavender scattered among them : 

Good feith, rather than thou shouldst pawn a rag 
more, I'U lay my ladyship ir lavender, if I knew 
where. Eastward Hoe, O. PI., iv, 879. 

In R. Brathwaite*s Strappado for the 
Devil, is an epigram " Upon a Poet's 
Palfrey lying in Lavender for the 
discharge of his Provender ;" p. 154. 
The same allusion is also in the 
following passage, where a horse is 
spoken of: 

Sander. The ostier will not let me have him, yoo owe 
tenpence for his meat?, and sixpence for stuffing my 
mistriss saddle. Per. Here, villame, goe pny him 
strait. Sander. Shall I give them another pecke 5f 
lavender.^ Fer. Out, slave, and bring them presently 
to the dore. Taming Shr., 6 pi., vol. i, p. 186. 

But the poore gentleman pads to deere fdr the 
lavender it is laid up in, that if it lie long at a br«)ker^S 
house, he seems to buy his nnpareli twice. 

Greene's Quip, in Ilarl. Miac, v. 405. 

These quotations fully illustrate the 
following passage of Ben Jonson's 
Every Man out of his Humour, 
which would be otherwise obscure : 

And a black sat tin suit of his own to go before her 
in; which snit (for the more sweel'uing) now Ue4 
in lavender. Act iii, 8. 

In Coles's Dictionary, "to lay in 
lavender** is translated ^'pignori 
opponere." 

Hence a pawnbroker is thus de- 
scribed in some old drama^ whose 
name is not given : 

A hroaker is a city pestilence, 
A moth that eats up gowns, doublets, and hoctf. 
One that with bills loads smocks and shirts together. 
To Hymen close adultery [qu. ?], and upon thenl 
Strews lavender so Strongly that the ownerJ 
Dare never smell them uter. 

Cotgravt, Engl. TreAi., p. 34. 

It is also a phrase generally^ for any- 
thing nicely laid by for use : 

He takes on aninst the pone witboai mercy, and has 
a jest still in Mvender for Bellarmine. 

EarW* NTtcr., Char. 8d. 

Sometimes for laying by, in any way, 
even in prison. 

IBut then for a prince to have both his legs, and the 
one half of his thighs lopt, saw'd, hack'd, hew'd, torn, 
and rash'd off, and so the third part of a mans 
length laid up in laaender before he has half done 
with them, 1 moat needs confess, I do not very well 
approve of it. The Pagan Prince, ISW. 

32 
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tHither all torts of gannnits resort in pOfijimage, 
whilst he playing the pimp, lodges the tabby petticoat 
and masct breeches together in the same bed of 
Utvender. Twelve Ingeniaue Character*, 1686. 

tLAVER. Explained in the example. 

The water stone or laver of a kitchin: the place 
where the scullion waslietli the dishes. Nomenelator. 

LAVEROCK. The lark. Saxon. Lark 
18 contracted from it. The use of 
it is more common in the Scottish 
dialect, than with English writers. 
Iz. Walton spells it leverock: 

Here see a black-bird feed her yonng; 
Or the Inerock build her nest. 

Angler'* Wi*K It. Walton, p. SOO, cd. 1816 

LAUND, or LAWND, now lawn. A 
smooth open space of grass land. 
Lande, French. 

Under this thick erown brake weMl shroud ourtelres. 
For through this lauad auon the deer will come. 

8Jr«». r/,iii.l. 
And they that trace the shady lawid*. 

Old Plav of Orlando Furio*o, 1594. 
Some, sliding through the laund their bodies sleek. 
As who shoiud say shame less than force we fear. 
Scud to the cops. Fan*haw** Lu*., ix, 78. 

Dry den has used it. See Todd. 
LAUNDER, «. A washer. Lavandter, 
French. From this our present word, 
laundress, is clearly derived; unless 
hotb are from laund. See Lakderer. 

Amylum is taken for starch, the use of which is best 
known to launder*. Haeen of Health, c. iv, p. 28. 
This effeminate love of a woman doth so womaniEC a 
man, that if he yield to it, it will not only make him 
an Amazon, but a launder, a distaff-spinner, &c. 

Petnbr. Arcad,, cited by Todd. 

To LAUNDER. To wash. 

Ofl' did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 

Which on it had conceited characters. 
Lavndring the silken figures in the brine. 

Shaketp. Lover'* Complaint, Sttppl., i, 740. 
Sudds launder* bands iu p— e, and starches them. 

Eerriek, p. 109. 

This discipline must have been very 
necessary to beards, when worn long; 
accordingly, we read of their being 

Prun'd, and starch'd, and lander'd, 

Hudibra*, II, i, 171. 

It is used also for that mode of 
washing gold, which is now called 
sweating, and is joined with clipping 
or shaving it : 

Aye, and perhaps thy neck 
Within a noose, for (aundrxng gold, and barbing it. 
B. Jon*. Alch., i, 1. 

LAVOLTA, or LAVOLT. A kind of 
dance for two persons, consisting a 
good deal in high and active bounds. 
By its name it should be of Italian 
origin ; but Florio, in Volta, calls it 
a French dance, and so Shakespeare 
seems to make it : 

They bid us to the Enelish dancing schools, 
And teach lavolla* high, and swift corantoa. 

Hen. F, iii, 6. 



I cannot sing. 
Nor heel the high lavoU, uor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at subtle games ; fair virtues all. 
To whieh the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant 
lVo.asidCre**.,\r,^ 

It is thus described by sir John 
Davies, in his poem on dancing : 

Yet there is one the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where arm in arm two dancers are entwin'd. 
And whirl tliemselves, with strict embraoements 

bound; 
And still tbeir feet an anapest do sound. 
An anapest is all their music's song. 
Whose nrst two feet are short, and third is long. 

Stanza 70. 

The following passage represents it 
much in the same manner : 

So may ^ou see by two lavalto danced. 

Who iHce to face about the house do hop ; 
And when one mounts the other is advanc^. 

At once they move, at once thej both do stop. 
Their gestures shew a mutuall conscent. 

An Old Foihioned Love, 1594, cited by Capell ; 
vol. iii, p. 74. 

Of its origin, Scot speaks conformably 
to the etymology : 

Item, he saith, that these night-walking or rather 
night-dansine witches, brought out of Italie into 
France that dance which is called la volta. 

Ditcovery of Witchcraft, £ 5, b. 
t And lastlv, Snap the belly-fnend, whose taste 
In well-fed flesh than fruit finds more repast ; 
Whose blood, like kids upon a motly plain. 
Doth skip and dance levalto** in each vein. 

Taylor'* Worke*, 1630. 
f Hence Brauron*s god to Tauriminion, 
And you tnaUoring oory bants begon. 

WitU Recreation*, 1654. 

LAVOLTETERE, s. A dancer of la- 
voltas. Apparently a word arbitrarily 
coined from the other. 

The second, a lavoltetere, a saltatory, a dancer with a 
kit at his bum; one that, by teaching great madonnas 
to foot it, has miraculously purchased a ribanded 
waistcoat, and four clean pair of socks. 

B. ^ n. Fair Maid of the Inn, iii, 1. 

LAUREAT, POET. Formerly a regular 
degree in our universities, as well as 
those abroad, the graduate being 
laured donatus. This is fully ex- 
plained by Farmer, in his Essay on 
Shakespeare, p. 49, n. 2d ed. Hence 
Skelton obtained the title of laureate 
as in the authorities quoted by 
Farmer. 

Skelton wore the lawrell wreath, 
And past in schoela, ye knoe, 

says Churchyarde, in the poem pre- 
fixed to his works; and master 
Caxton, in his preface to the Boke of 
Eneydos, 1490, hath a passage, which 
well deserves to be quoted : " I praye 
master John Skelton, late created 
poete laureate in the unyver«ite of 
Oxenforde," &c. I find, from Mc» 
Baker's MSS., that our laureat was 
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admitted ad eundem at Cambridge: 
"An. D. 1493, et Hen. VIL nono, 
conceditur Johanni Skelton, poete 
in partibas transmarinia atque Oxon. 
Laurea. omato, at apad nos eadem 
decoraretur," &c. Dr. Farmer refers 
also to Knight's Colet, p. 122. 
Reeherches sur les Poetes Couronnez, 
by Resnel, Mem. de Lit., yoL x. 
See also the account of the laureate^ 
both in the ancient and modern signi- 
iication^ in Warton's Hist, of Poetry, 
Yol. ii, pp. 428 — 130; who was 
afterwards himself a laureaL 
flh LAW. To take the law upon a 
person ; to persecute him with law. 

From spigbtfaD words they fell to dng^ert drawing. 
And after each to other threatned lawtngi. 

HaringtoH's Bpiffranu, 163S. 
He hunts on Sondaies, and wrangles for tythes ; yet 
he sildotne or never goeth to law with his neighbours. 
Hit fences are so good, that no mans cattle can come 
into his eronnd; and his owne are so ringed and 
yoakt, and latcds, that they never trespasse on any 
other man. Biek Cahinet furnishfd vntk Farieiie of 
BxeelUni DiMcriptions, 1016. 

A LAY, «., for a wager. It is now 
obsolete. Johnson gives only one 
authority for it, which is from 
Graunt; it occurs, however, in Shake- 
speare more than once. Mr. Todd 
has added others. 

Pott. I dare yon to this match: here's my ring. 
Pkii. I will have it no iay. lack. By the gods it is 
onel Cymb.,\,h. 

My fortunes to any Uy worth naming, this crack of 
your lore shall grow stronger than ii was before. 

Otktilo, ii, 3. 
cuff. Hy soul and body on the action both. 
York. A dreadful lag I addresa thee instanUy. 

3 Hen. VI, v. S. 

Other authors are quoted for it in 
Todd*s Johnson. 
LAY, adj., for unlearned. A remnant 
of old times, when all persons not 
clerical were supposed to be un- 
learned; and "legit ut clericus" was 
an exemption from punishment. 

For then all months will jndge^ and their own way. 
The leam'd have no more pnvilege tlum the loj/. 

Bm JoM. Epigr., 139. 

tLAY. Used for lea. 

BaUled with Python in the fallowed lagt. 

PeeWs Wortes, i, 109. 

iTo LAY ALONG. To knock down. 

To orerthfow, IovuUhm, and destroy, tlerno. 

WitkaU' JHcti<maru» ed. 1608, p. 903. 

fTo LAY OFF. To wash. 

Ipre'theeifthonwilt, 
Stay for me till I have in yon freah fount 
Lt^d off the sweat and dust that yesterday 
I soyld me with. Jaiinta, 1638. 

To LAY L\ ONE'S DISH. To object 
a thing to a person, to make it an 



accusation against him. Coles trans* 
lafes it, "aliquid alicui ut crimen 
objicere." 

Last night you lay it, madam, in our disk. 
How tliHt a maid of ours (whom we must check) 
Had broke your bitches Irg. 

Sir Jokn ffarr. Eptgr., i, 37. 

Butler has used it : 

Think'st thou 'twill not be laid i' tk* disk 
Thouturn'dat thy back? quoth Echo, phk. 

Hudibras, I, iii, ver. 909. 

To LAY IN ONE'S LIGHT was occa- 
sionally used in a similar sense. 

What tho* fearce Pharao wrought myschef in thy 

_ ayght. 

He was a pagan, lay not tkat in our hgkt. 

God's PromUe», 0. PI., i, 97. 

To LAY ON LOAD. To strike violently 
with repeated blows. 

The greater strokes, the fiercer waa the monater'a 

awlfase fi^ht ; 
So that tlie Orcckes and Troyans all misdoubt their 

dreadlease knight; 
Still Hercules did lay on load. 

Warner's Jlbions England, i, 4, p. 14. 
They fell from words to sharpe, and laid on load 

amninc. 
Until! at length in fight hi'irht Irenglas was slain. 

Mirr./or Magislr., C. /. CW«ar, p. 194. 
His ready souldiers at a beck obay. 
And ou the foes courageous load tkey lay. 

Sylv. Du Bart., lY, iii, 9. 

LAYES, for Laises, or loose women; 
from LaU^ the Grecian courtesan. 
At least, I can make nothing else 
of it. 

But how may men the tight of beautie shun 
In England, at this present dismall day ? 

All void of veiles, like Cayrs, where ladies run. 
And rome about at every feast and play. 
They wandring walke in cverv street und way. 

Mirr. Mag,, p. ill, by Blennerhaaaet. 

LAY-STALL. A dunghill ; according 
to Skinner, from lay and stall, be- 
cause they lay there what they take 
from the stalls or stables. Coles also 
renders it by " sterquilinium." Also 
any heap of dirt, rubbish, &c. Per- 
haps it is rather a stall, or fixed 
place, on which various things are 
laid; q. d. a lap-place, a laif-hiap. 

Scarce could he footing find in that fowle way^ 
For many corses, like a great lay-stall. 

Of mnrderd men which therein strowed Iny; 

Spens.F.q.,l,v,6S. 

The soil that late the owner did enrich. 
Him, his fair herds, and goodly flocks to feed, 

lies now a leystatl, or a common ditch. 
Where in their todder loathly paddocks breed. 

Drayton's Moses, p. 1583. 

Insomuch that the very platforme thereof remayned 

for a great pnrt wast, and as it were, but a laystall 

of filth and rubbisli. 

Stove's Snrvfy of Londtn, p. 61. 

fThese are the right pattemes of au iaJustrious 

bawd, for shee pickes her living out of the laystall or 

dunghill of our vices. Taylor's fTorkeSt 1630. 
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fTh LAZE. To loll or lie indolently. 

Bat Capid lauth 'mongat the faierj laues, 
WbOM clere complexion he oft sweareth pNSses 
Hit mother Veuus, whom all heaven doth seeke. 

The Neve Metamorphosis, 1600. MS. 
Par on the glasse. and on hearb piliowes laze. 

Whiting's AUntio and BeUama, 1638. 

A LEA. A field. Saxon. Not quite 
obsolete in poetry, having been pre- 
Berved by Milton, &c. The usage of 
such a poet embalms a word. 

Dry up thy marrowa, rinea, and plough-torn leas. 

TiMon of Athens, iy, 8. 
Tlience, raahing to lome country farme at hand, 
Breaks o'er the yeoman's mounds, sweeps from his 

land 
His harvest hope of wheat, of rye, and pease, 
And makes that channell which was shepherd's Uass. 
Browne, Brit. Past., I,ii,p. 53. 

The same author, with the careless- 
ness of his time, in page 6^ writes it 
leyes. 
LEACH, or LEECH. A physician or 
surgeon; from Ubc, Saxon. This 
word also has been used occasionally 
by very late writers ; particularly in 
the burlesque style, where obsolete 
words are always retained for a time, 
before they finally perish. 

Make war breed peace ; make peace stint war ; make 

each 
Prescribe to other, at each other's Imtck. 

Ttmon of Athens, v, 6. 
And streightway sent, with carefnil diligence, 
To fetch a Uaeh, the which had gireat insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience. 
And well could cuf e the same, his name was Patience. 
Soens. F. Q., I, z, 23. 
tWhere is Escnlapius ? who goes for him ? 
lie hale the Itaciftom hell to cure my paine. 

Nero, 1607. 

tLEACH. A sort of jelly. 

To mate a leach of aimonds.—ttke half a pound of 
almonds blanched^ beat them in a mortar, and add a 
pint of new milk, and strain them ; add more, two 
spoonfuls of rose-water, and a grain of musk, with 
half an onnce of the whitest ising-glass, and strain 
them a second time for your use. 

Closst cf Rarities, 1706. 

LEACH-CRAFT, 9. The art of medi- 
cine or surgery. 

We study speech, but others we pertnade ; 
We Uaek-craft learn, but others cure with it. 

Sir J. Danes, Immort. of Soul, Introd. 

LEACH-MAN. The same; compounded 
of leach and man. 

Oft have I scene an easie soone-cnrde ill. 
By times processe, snrpasse the leaehman*s skill. 
Remedy qfLove, a Poem, 1602, B 2, apud Capell. 

To LEAD APES, prov. The employ- 
ment jocularly assigned to old maids 
in the next world. The phrase is 
still in use, and is inserted here 
rather to show how old it is, than to 
explain it as obsolete. As ape occa- 
aionally meant a fool, it probably 



meant that those coquettes who made 
fools of men, and led them about 
without real intention of marriage, 
would have them still to lead against 
their will hereafter. See Ape. 

Therefore I will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bear-herd, and lead his apes into hell. Much Ado, ii, 1. 

Hayley gives other fanciful conjec- 
tures as to the origin of the proverb ; 
but he says that he had not found 
it in any author before Shirley, from 
whose School of Compliment he brings 
an instance. Essay on Old Maids, 
Yol. iii, p. 158. 
tLEADEN-HEELED. Slow ; heavy in 
moving. 

This may serve to shew the difference 'twixt the two 
nations, the leaden-heeld pace of the one, and the 
quick-silver'd motions of the other. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fLEAF. The fat round the kidneys of 



lat sav yon to the leafe or flecke of a brawne 
kild, to oe of weight eisht pound, and to be i 
hot out of the bores befl^ raw f mnch good doc 
gallants, " * " 



brawne new 
eaten 
doe you, 
it not a glonous dish P 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

LEAGUER, «. The camp of the assail- 
ants in a siege; not a camp in 
general : whence a besieged town 
was said to be beleaguered. 

We will bind and hoodwink him, so that he shall 
suppose no other but that he is carried into the 
leagufr of the adversaries, when we bring him to our 
own tents. AWs WeU, iii, 6. 

The origin of the word is said to be 
Dutch or Flemish. 
To LEAMB, V. To flash, or shine. 

And when she spake her eyes did leanu as fire. 

Mirr.for Mag^ p. 94. 

LEAMES, «. Gleams, flashes, flames ; 
from the Saxon. It is used by 
Chaucer. 

When flerie flakes, and lightnyng leames, 
Gan flash from out the skies. 

KendalVs Poems, 1577, CapeU. 



Then looking upward to the heaven's leames. 

Mirr for Maa., Saekvilie's Ind., p. xoi 
And fatall day our leames of light hath shet, [shut] 



And in the tomb our ashes once be set. 

Jasp fl«yir. in C^M. Ii/., ix, 894. 
■t Whose skill hath scattered quite 

The cloudes of poets pen. 
And hath by glisteryng leames of light 
To biinde and eylcsse men. 

Verses fref. to KendaXTs Epigrammes, 1677. 

A LEASH, s. A string, or thong, by 
which a dog is led along. Lesse^ 
French. Skinner says that a leash, 
in the sense of three together, is 
derived from the same, it being 
unusual to unite more than three 
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dogs to lead together; and, I pre- 
aame, usaal to unite that number. 
From the dogs, it was easily trans- 
ferred to the game caught by them, 
and thence into general use. It was 
used also for the string by which a 
hawk was held. 

Wliat I WM, I am ; 
More straining on, for pluckioe back ; not following 
Mr Umsk onwiUinglj. Ifi»/. TaU, iv, 8. 

K'OB like a fawning jrrejhonnd in Uie leatk. 
To let him slip at wiU. Coriol., i, 6. 

Minka and Lnn, 
(Qnj bitches both, the best that ever mn) 
Hela in one Uukf hare leap'd, and strain'd. and 

whin'd 
To be restraint Syh. Du Bartoi, lY, iii. 9. 

This curiously illustrates the passage 
above given, from the Winter's Tale. 
Sometimes written lease : 

Tkooe materials or ajqiendioes of his pU^e [a for- 
rester's], home, lease, and bill, he resits. 

Clitu^s Whiwuiee, p. 47. 
Lease, or leash, is a small long thong of leather hy 
which the fiinleoner holdeth his hawk fast, folding it 
manj times about his finger. 

QaUUwum^e Recreat.^ 8ro ; Fautc. Terms taken 
from Latham, p. 7. 

ILeash was commonly used for a 
trio.] 

f Ton shall see dame Erronr so plaie her parte with a 
laiske of lovers, a male and twoo femalles. fcc. 

Biche his FareweU, 1S81. 

To LEASH, V. To unite by a leash. 

And at his heels 
£aasA*d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and flre, 
Cnrach for employment. Hen. V, Chorus Ist. 

We may observe, that the hounds 
here leashed in are three in number, 
famine^ sword, and /ire; which illus- 
trates Skinner's remark above cited. 
This is the only instance I had met 
with; but Mr. Todd adds a very 
remarkable one, in which Cerberus, 
the three-hehded dog, is said to be 
leash' d to himself: 

Cerbems, fh>m below, 
Ifnstt Uash'd to himself, with him a hunting go. 

Lovelace, Lueasta, p. 83. 

If we may trust the quarto edition of 

Lyly's Midas, leashed, or leasht, was 

used, at least among hunters, for 

beaten with a leash. Subsequent 

editions changed it to lasKd; but 

the explanation afterwards given, by 

the same speaker, seems to confirm 

leasht: 

If I catch thee in the forest, thon shalt be UashL 

Act iv, sc. 8. 

He afterwards says, that "a boy 
leasht on the single," means " a boy 



beaten on the taile with a leathern 
thongr Ibid. 

This thong could only be the leash; 
and this also affords a convenient 
etymology for the word lash; better, 
indeed, than most that have been 
attempted, 
LEASING. Lying. This Saxon word 
has been preserved in memory, though 
not in use, by its occurring in 
the church version of the Psalms. 
Ps, iv, 2. 

Now llercnry indne thee with leasing, for thou 

speakest well of fools. Twelfth Night, i, 5. 

Fur I have ever verify'd my friends 

(Of whom he's chief) with all the size that verity 

Could, without lapsing, suffer ; nay sometimes. 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 

I have tumbled past the throw ; and in his praise 

Have almost stamp'd the leasing, Coriol., v, 3. 

But that false pitgrim which that leasina told. 

Spens. F. f., I, vi, 48. 

Prior and Gay have used it. See 
Todd. 

It is rather singular that Ascham. 
a man of learning and a grammarian, 
commenting upon this word, in one 
of the places where it occurs in 
Chaucer, wholly mistakes its meaning, 
and speaks of it as if it came from to 
leese, which means to lose. Chaucer s 
lines are these : 

Hasard is veray moder of lesinget. 
And of deceite, and cursed forsweringes. 

Where its sense is sufficiently fixed 
by its being united with deceit and 
forswearing; but Ascham says, "True, 
it may be called so if a man consider 
how many wayes and how many 
thinges he loseth thereby; for first 
he loseth his goodes, he loseth his 
time," &c. Toxophilus, p. 49, repr. 
See to Leese. 

LEASOW, *. A pasture. Mr. Todd 
has very properly shown, that this 
word, which is now only known as 
the appellative of Shenstone's Ferme 
Ornde, was once a general word, 
derived from the Saxon leswe. Shen- 
stone probably found the name esta- 
blished at that place by ancient use. 

LEAST AND MOST, or MOST AND 
LEAST, for they are equivalent. All, 
the whole of any number ; one and 
all, great and small. 

With th' isles thereof, and Oeta all the east. 
Of Asia all the islnnds, most and least. 

Mirror/or Mag., Caracalla, p. 176. 
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'Mongst t'liein Alecto strowcd vastrfull fire, 
InTenommg ihe hearta of most and Uast. 

Fair/. Tasso, riii, 72. 

In the followinj^ passage it seems a 
little doubtful whether the same sense 
is intended : 

Can'st thou not tay any thing to that. Piccon, with 
least or most / Gammer Gurton, 0. PI., ii, 73. 

fTo LEAVE. To cease to do a thing ; 
to discontinue. 



Yet left he not with InitftiU eyes to gaze 
Upon her beautve admirably cleere. 

The Neve Metamorphosis, 1600, MS., i, 02. 



As I nm told the pope hath sent divers balls against 
this sport of bulling, yet it will not be left, the nation 
hath taken such an habituall drlifrht in it. 

HoweU's Familiar Letters, 16S0. 

LEDDEN, or LEDEN. Language; 
from the Saxon leden, or laden, 
which originally meant Latin, being 
only a corruption of that word. 
Chaucer has used it, and from him 
Spenser, and other writers, probably 
took it. So Dante used laHno for 
language in general : 

£ cantine gli augelli 
Ciascuno in vaolatino. Catu., ii, 1. 

Thrreto he was expert in prophesies, 
And could the Udaat of the rods unfold. 

^ens.F.Q.,TV, 10,19. 
A wondrous bird among the rest there flew. 

That in plain speech sung lovelays loud and shrill; 
Her leden vwua bke human language true. 

rairf. Tasso, xvi, 18. 
The ledden of the birds most perfectly she knew. 

Draj/t. Poi^olb,, zii, p. 906. 

It is observable that all these, except 
Spenser, apply it to the speech of 
birds, of which Chaucer set the 
example : 

Through which she nndentode well every thing 
That any foule may in his Uden faine. 
And couthe he answer in his leden again. 

Cant. Tales, 10749. Tyrwh. 

LEDGER. See Leiger. 
LEEFERIES. Apparently some part 

of female dress, or of the materials 

of it. 

Besides all this, their shadows, their spots, their lawnes, 
their leefekies, their mffes, their nugs, shew them 
rather cardinals' curtisaus than modest matrons. 

Euph. to Fhilautus, Nl, b. 

LEE 11, s. Complexion, colour; con- 
jectured by Mr. Toilet to be formed 
from the Saxon hi ear e, facies. In 
Coles's Dictionary we have "leer, 
coniplexio." Skinner says, from 
rair du msage. Gl. V. in here. 

It pleases him to call you so, but he has a BosaUnd 
of a better Uere than yon. As you like it, iv, 1. 

Here's a young lad fram'd of another leere (so as not 

to blush), 
Look how the black slave smiles upon his father. 

TUvs Jndr., it, 2. 
Tliat In some places there is no othex thing bred or 

not 
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growing but brown and duskisli, insomucl 
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only tlie cattell is all of that leere, but also the com 
upon the ground and other fruits of tlie earth. 

Ifolland's Fltuy, xxxi, 2. p. 403. 
Once to the teat hislius he would not lay, 
As though offended with their sullied tear, 

Drayt. Moses, vol. iv,p. 1666. 

Also for the cheek : 

No Indie, (^noth the earle, with a loud voyce, and the 
tearca tnlhng down hjs leares, vw not so. 

HoUnshed, cited by Todd. 

For leer, learning, see Lere. 
LEER, adj., is used in the sense of 
empty, and particularly applied to a 
horse without a rider ; in which sense 
Skinner derives it from gelar, Saxon, 
&c. Coles has ** a leer horse, vacuus." 

Bnt at the first encounter downe he lay. 
The horse runs leere away without the num. 

Harriagt. Jriost., zxrr, 64. 

Hence a leer horse meant a led horse. 
In this sense Jonson has twice ap- 
plied it to a drunkard, as being led 
in the train of another : 

Instead of a little Davy to take toll of the bawds, the 
author doth promise a strutting horse-conrser, with a 
leer drunkard, two or three to attend him, in as good 
equipage as you would wish. 

Bartk. Fair, Induction, vol. iii, p. S83. 
Laugh on, sir. 111 to bed and sleep. 
And dream away the vapour of love, if the house. 
And your leer drunkards, let me. New Inn, iv, 4. 

Mr. Gifford, on this passage, says, 
" The word is sufficiently common in 
every part of DevouRhire, in the 
sense of empty, as a " leer stomach," 
&c. In the Exmoor Courtship, the 
leer in properly explained as '* the 
holluvo under the ribs.'* What he 
adds of another sense of the word, 
not yet explained, may perhaps be 
answered by some interpretation here 
given. 

Leers, and leerings, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Mons. Thomas, does not 
seem to have any reference to this ; it 
means rather, sly looks, oghngs of 
quiet courtship, as the word is still 
used: 

Fontra for leers and leerings I Oh the noise. 

The noise «'^e made 1 Act iv, tc. 3. 

Leer side seems to be used for left 
side, in the following passages, that 
being the side on which such orna- 
ments were worn : 

Clay, with his hat tnm'd up o' the leer side too. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, i, 4. 
And his hat turn'd up 
With a silver clasp on his Uer side. iW^ ii, 3. 

Mr. Gifford suggests that it is for 
leeward, 

A suspicious or jealous man is one that watches him- 
self a niisrhief. and keeps a lear eye still, for fear it 
•hoold escape him. Barle, Microc., \ 78. 
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Leere^ in the following passage, seems 
to mean some coarse ornament that 
might he sahstituted for ouches, or 
necklaces ; perhaps some coarse kind 
of twist or lace : 

I neaBMtomortifie mTselfe^thatinsteedeof ulkei I 
will weare laekcloth ; for ouches and bracelets, Uer*, 
kA^ caddis } for the lute use the distaffe, kc 

SufkneM, H 1 b. 

Leer also may he found for lair, the 
haunt of a stag, &c. See Lair. 
LEER, 9. To learn. See Lere. 

Kot all the sbeoherds of his calender, 
Yet learned shepherds all, and seen in song 
Their deepest layes and ditties deep among. 
Most lofty soniE did erer nuke us <tf«r. 
Than this of thine. 

Bp. Ball, in Btlo^» Jneed., vol. i?, p. 100. 
Their sp<Mt was snch, so wdl they Itert their couth. 
Harr. AriosL, vii, 97. 

"Leere their couth," there means 
"learn their lesson." 
lb LEESE. To lose ; from lesen, Dutch. 
Johnson. 

Bat floar'rs distill'd, thoagh they with winter meet, 
l€€U but their show; their substance still lives sweet. 
Skaketp. Sonnet 6, Snppl., i. 686. 
They think not then which side the canse snail Ueut 
Nor how to get the lawyer's fees. 

B. Jons. Ibr€st^ No. S, toI. vi, p. 811. 
Father, we eome not for advice in war, 
But to know whether we shall win or leeu. 

Georgt m Grgene, O. PL, iii, S3. 
Yoo see the faire Angelica is gone. 
So loone we Uete that earst we sought so sore. 

Harringt. Ariott., i, 19. 
But seeing that a maister of a shyppe, be he nerer so 
ennninge, by the uncertainty of the wynde leestth 
maiiye tymes both Wfe and goodes. 

Atckam^ foxofh.^ p. 218, mod. edit. 

The word occurred also in our autho- 
rised version of the Bible, 1 Kings, 
xviii, 5, "that we lee%e not all the 
beasts ;" but is one of those readings 
which have been tacitly changed in 
the modern editions. 

tWhen farmers by deere veeres do /««m. 
And lawyers sweare to take no fees. 

Jkeker's Whor* <if Babylon, 1607. 
tTfaen by degrees. 
Her corps all naturall heat doth softly Uese, 
And so growes cold. Fir^i/, by Vicars, 1633. 

LEET, s, A manor court, or private 
jurisdiction for petty offences ; also a 
day on which such court is held. 
From the Saxon iethe, which was a 
court of jurisdiction above the wapen- 
take or hundred. CoM Law Diet. 
The French " Lit de justice," though 
so similar, has no connection with 
this ; it means the tribunal of justice, 
in which the king presides in person. 
Why called lit, the French etymo- 
logists do not explain ; probably be- 
cause the royal seat, or throne, was 



He that cannot make a leg, put off*s csp. kiss his 

"^ " ^ "' * "* leg, hands, Up, 

AWt Well, ii, 2. 



covered with a large cushion, like a 
mattress. 

And rail upon the hostess of the house. 
And say you would present her at the leet. 
Because she bought stone jun, and no seal'd Quarts. 
Taming of Shrew, Induct. 
Who has a breast so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leeU, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? Othello, iii, 8. 

LEFUL, adj. Permitted or allowed; 
for leave-ful, which was used by 
Wickliffe: "Therefore it is leveful to 
each man or person of this singular 
religion," &c. See Todd. 

Mo servant to his lord, nor child to the fhther or 
mother, nor wife to her husband, nor monke to his 
abbot, ought to obey, exctfpt in lefuU things, and 
hiwfull. Wordew. Ecck Biogr., i. 143. 

Rich men aayen that it is both lefull and iieedfull to 
them to gather riches together. Fox, p. 373, fcc. 

LEG, 9. A how; commonly an awk- 
ward clownish bow, made by throw- 
ing out the leg, or at least used as an 
expression of ridicule. 

He that cannot make a leg, \ 

hand, and say nothing, has neither lei 

nor cap. M 

I doubt whetlier their legs be worth the sums 

That are given for them. Timon ofAtk., i, 3. 

Keeps us from fights. 
Makes us not lauxh when we make legs to knights. 

Beaumont*s Letter to J^nson, B. ^- Fl., x, p. 366. 
Or making low legs to a nobleman. 
Or looking downward with your eye-lids dose. 

£dward II, O. PL, ii, 848. 
Their humanity [that of singing-men] is a ^^ to the 
residencer, their learning a chapter, for they learn it 
commonly before they read it. 

Barle, Microe , Char. 47. 

See Bliss's edit., p. 317. Also Todd 
on this word. 

tl have been faine of late, thorow his meanes, to sett 
the brtter leg^ afore, to handle some of my masters 
somwhat plainelie, and roughlye to, for thcie thought 
I would droupe, but I will rather be overthrowne by 
her majesties doings then orerborded by theis chnrles 
and tinkers. Utter dated 1580. 

fLEGACY. An embassy. 

He came, and told his legaq/. Chapm. II., vii, 348. 

fLEGEANCE. For allegiance. 

So also of a man that is abjured the realms ; for not- 
withstanding the abjuration, he oweth the king his 
legeance, and remaineth within the kings protection. 
Dalton'M Countreg Justice, 1630. 

LEGEM PONE. A proverbial term, 
and a very odd one, for ready money, 
illustrated by Mr. Hawkins, in his 
notes on Ignoramus. That personage 
enters, bringing 600 crowns, which 
he was to pay for Rosabella, and 
says, 

Hic est legem pone : hie sunt sexcenta coronm. 

Act li, se. 7. 
In bestowing of their degrees here they are yery 
liberal, and deny no man that is able to pav his fees. 
Legem ponere is with them more powerful than legem 
dicere. Heylin's Fog., p. 293. 

They were all at our service for the legem pone. 

OteWe Rabelais, iv, 13. 
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The original is, "en payant.'* 

Use Ugrm pone to pay at thy duy, 
But use not Oremua for often delay. 

Tutsfr, Husb. Lesson*, 29. 
Bnt in this, here » nothing to bee abated, all their 
speech IB hgem pone, or ebe with their ill custoiue 
tlicy will detaine ihee. 

G. Minskul, Essayes in Prison, p. 86. 

Most of these illustrations are in Mr. 
Hawkins's note. The origin of the 
phrase is doubtless this : The first 
psalm for the twenty-fifth day of the 
month has the title Legem pone, being 
the first words of the Latin version. 
This psalm is the fifth portion of the 
119th psalm, and, being constantly 
used on the first great pay day of the 
year, March 25, was easily connected 
with the idea of payment, while the 
laudable practice of daily attend- 
ance on the public service was con- 
tinued. 
j-LEGER. A cant term for a Londoner 
who formerly bought coals of the 
country colliers at so much a sack, 
and made his chief profit by using 
smaller sacks, making pretence he 
Wfis a country collier. This was 
termed legering. 

The law of Ufferinti, which ia a deceit that colliers 
Ifbuse the commoiiweltli withall, in havinf;; nnlnwfull 
sackea. Greme's Discotery of Coosnage, 1591. 

tLEIF, fl^'. Dear. I had lei/er, I h&d 
rather. 

Thus we Tcrily are driven and confined as guiltie and 
condemned persons unto the furthest parts of the 
earth ; and those who are most Iri/e and deerc unto 
us shall bee slaves. (*nthrHlled n>raiiie unto ilie Alemnns. 
HoUand's Ammiamts Marcellinus, 1609. 
1 had Uiffer (quoth he; tliat (^<d men should move 
question, wherefore I liave not deserved it. Ibid. 

LEIGER, LEIDGER, or LEDGER, #. 
A resident or ambassador at a foreign 
court, or a person stationed to wait 
on the service of another. It has 
been variously derived ; from licgan, 
Saxon, to lie; from legger, Dutch; 
and from legatus, Latin. Judicent 
eruditi. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven. 
Intends yon for his swift ambassador. 
Where you shall be an everlasting Uigtr. 

Measure for Meat., iii, 1. 
I have given him (hat. 
Which if he take, shnll quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her sweet. Cgmhel., i, 6. 

In the above quotations I have fol- 
lowed the spelling of the second 
folio. 

Now, gentlemen, imagine that young Cromweirs 
In Antwerp, leiger for the Envlish merchants. 

Lord Cromwell, Snppl. to Sh., ii, 386. 



Coryat writes it lidger, vol. i, p. 70. 

Return not thou, but Ugi0r stay behind. 
And move the Greekish prince to send us aid. 

Faitf. Tauo, 1. 70. 
A name which I'd tear out 
From the high German's throat, if it lay leiger there 
To dispatch privy slaudcrs against me. 

Soaring Girl, O. PI., vi, 53. 
Yon have dealt discreetly, to obtain the presence 
Of all the grave leiger ambassadors, 
To hear Vittoria's trial. White Devil, O. PL, vi, 979. 

Hence a ledger-bait in fishing : 

That I call a ledger-bait, which is fixed or made to 
rest in one certain place when you shall be absent 
from it. Jsaae Walton, Compl. Angler, i, 8, p. 16S. 
tFor humours to lie leidger they are seen 
Oft in a tavern, and a bowling-sreen, 
They do observe each place, ana company. 
As strictly as a traveller or spye. 

Ba»idolph*sToem,\Mi, 

LEISURE. Vacant time, space allowed 
for any purpose. But Johnson con- 
siders it, in the following passage, as 
signifying "want of leisure;" and 
adds, "not used." It stands, how- 
ever, simply for time or space allowed ; 
and the context shows that it means 
there short space, or short leisure. 
The usaee is, indeed, very peculiar. 

More than I have said, loving countrymen. 

The leisure, and enforcement of the dme, 

Forbids to dwell upon. JKcA. ///, v, 3. 

There is a similar passage earlier iu 
the same play ; 

Farewell: the leisure and the fearful time 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. v, 8. 

The following expressions are similar, 
and seem to lead to it : 

If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 

Much Ado, iii, 2. 
I'm sorry that your leisure serves you not. 

Mereh. of Feniee, iv, 1, 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal 
Which then our leisure would not let us iiear. 

Rich. 71, i, 1. 

In all these passages, the shortness 
of the leisure renders it unfit for the 
purpose required. 
LEMAN, or LEMMAN. A lover or 
mistress; by Skinner derived from 
Vaimantt more properly Vamanty 
French. Junius supposed it to be 
quasi 1 eve-man, from leof, dear, 
Saxon, and man; which latter deri- 
vation Dr. Johnson, perhaps rightly, 
preferred. It is, however, used either 
for male or female, and more com- 
monly the latter; tut it seems that 
man itself was sometimes used with 
the same latitude. 

Let them sav of me, as jealous as Ford, that search'd 
a hollow wall-nut for his wife's Innan. 
T ,.^ . Merry Wives W.,\r,i. 

I sent thee sixpence for thy Umani had'st it ? 

Twlftk N., ii, S. 
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Wliy is not lofrely Huian blithe of cheer ? 
What ails my Umman that she 'gins to low'r ? 

Oeorgt a Grtetu, O. PI., iii, 41. 
And angry Jore an hideoiu storme of raine 
Did poar into his leman*i lap lo Cut. 

Sptfu. F. Q., I, i, 6. 

Duesfia says also. 

And me, thy worthy meed, onto thy leman take. 

/6t4.,I,yii, 14 

LEMB. See Leame. 
tLEND. A loan. 

I hare in the meadow a dainty she aise 
That will appear better the bond to fill ; 
Yor Uie Und of the asa yon mirht give me the mill. 
The Crafif MilUr, an old ballad. 

fLENEFY. To soothe ; to appease. 

That iorowe whiehe ihali asaaile me hy reason of 
yooT absence, I will sweten and Urufi* with coatenta- 
tion, fcc. 

fii«A« kit Fartwell to MiliiarU Profesiiott, 1681. 

LENGEB, for longer. 

That wofttll lorer loathing hnper lif^ht. 

Spens. F. Q., I, ix« 80. 
The Un09r life, I wote, the greater sin. 

iWi., 8t.48. 

To LENGTH, for to lengthen. 

And in your Hfe their lives disposed so. 
Shall Ui^tk your noble life in joyfalnesse. 

Ferrtxf- Porrex, 0. PI., i, 116. 
tDrinke was ordain'd to kngthxnKun fainting breath. 
And from that liquor, drunkards draw their death. 

Taylof't Worket, 1630. 

[It is common in the earlier writers.] 

tNow have we noon wherwith we may 
Lengths ome lif fro day to day. 

(:itrsor Mundi, f. 84. 

LENTEN, adj. Sparing, niggardly, 
insufficient; like the fare of old 
times in Lent. 

To think, my lord, if Ton delight not in man, what 
lenien entertainment the players shall receive. 

Bamlet, ii, 9. 
To maintain yon with bisket, 
Poor John, and half a liverr, to read moral virtue. 
And IcHten lectures. Dukt^s MUtreUf by Shirley. 

Metaphorically, short and laconic : 

A good Uulen answer. Tufelftk iV., i, 6. 

It was applied even to apparel, which 
was probably more homely and morti- 
fied in Lent : 

Who can read. 
In thy pale face, dead eye, and lenien suit. 
The hberty thy ever-giving hand 
Hath bought for others? 

B. /• Fl, Eon. M. Fort., iv, 1. 

By a scrap of a proverbial rhyme, 
quoted in Romeo and Jaliet, and the 
speech introdacing it, we seem to 
learn that a stale hare might be used 
to make a pie in Lent, called there 
"a lenten pye." Bom, ^ Jul., ii, 4. 
See HoAB. 

Dryden has used lenten. See John- 
son. 

[The master of the revels usually 
exercised the power of granting to the 
players what were called Lenien dis- 



pensations, on the payment of a cer- 
tain fee, in order to enable them to 
act in Lent on any day of the week 
excepting Tuesdays and Fridays, 
which were called Sermon days.] 
L'ENVOY, s. An address ; a term bor- 
rowed from the old French poetry, 
and adopted by our writers in the 
same sense. It was the technical 
name for additional lines subjoined to 
a poem, or part of a poem, as from 
the author ; conveying the moral, or 
addressing the piece to some patron. 
From envoyer, French. It is thus de- 
fined in the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, under envoi: "Couplet 
qui termine un chant royal, une 
ballade, et qui sert k adresser I'ouvrage 
dt celui pour qui 11 a ete fait.*' It is 
now, I believe, disused in French^ as 
well as in English. Though it has 
the French article with it, our poets 
have generally prefixed the English 
also ; for which reason I have placed 
it here, instead of under Envoy. 
See Todd's Johnson, 4. Envoy, 

Moth. Is not VenBoy a salve? Arm. No, pafre, it is 
an epilogne, or discourse, to make plain some obscure 
precedence, that hath toforo been vain. 

Lot9l'» L. L^ iii, 1. 
It lothed me a Penvoy here to write. 
Of such a emel, proud ambitious beast. 

liirr.for Mag.^ Porrex, 2d ed. 

In that edition a V envoy is subjoined 
to every history, which in the first 
were superscribed. The Authoure. 
They were merely the tranaitions from 
one tale to another ; and in the edi- 
tion of 1610, were entirely omitted. 
Used also for a conclusion, generally : 

Dost thou know the prisoner?— Do I know myself? 
I kept that for the Penvov. Mast. Baehf. Lot., iv. 1 . 
Whirlwinds shall take off th' top o' Grantham steeple, 
And clap it on St. Paul's ; and after these 
A I'enmni to the city for their sins. 

B. 4- Fl. Wit without Jr., ii, 1. 

For the ceremonial conclusion of a 
letter : 

M. WeU said. Now to the Tmsoy. R. "Thine if I 
were worth ought : and yet such as it skils not whosa 
1 am, if I be not thine, Jeronime." 

Chapman's Mons. D'Olive, ir, Auc. Dr., iii, 414. 

LEPROSY. Occasionally used as an 
expression for the lues venerea. 

Yon ribald nag of Egypt, 

Whom Uproey o'ertake, 

Hoists sail, and flies. Ant. and Cleop.y iii, 8. 

Into what ieopardy a man will thrust himself for her 
he loves, altho' for his sweet villaoie he be brought to 
loathsome leprone. 

Greene's DiepulatioH, ^o., cited by Mr. Steeveus. 
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LERE, or LEAR, «., for lore. LearDing, 
knowledge, or lesson learnt. 

Be was iuTulnerable made by ma^ic leare. 

Spent. ¥, q., VI, iv, 4. 
Tho he that had well ycon'd his lear. 

Spent. Shep. Kal, May, S6S. 
This leart I learned of a b«l-dame trot, 

Wlien I waa yonifr and vyide aa now thon art. 
But her good counaell I regarded not, 
I nuurkt it with mY earea. not with my hart 

Bamefield't Jffeetionate Skaaktard. 1694. 
In many secret skils she had been conn*! her lere. 

Drayt. Pdyolh., xii, p. 906. 
With Ire, a godly vnett, suppoa'd to nave hia lert 
OfCuthbert. /4*i., xxiv, p. 1139. 

Full well she waa yeon'd the Mr 

or mickle oourteay. JUd., Bel., 4, p. 1401. 

But hee leam'd hia leert of my aonne, his young mas- 
ter, whom I hare bnnuht up at Oxford. 

Mother Bombit, J) ^ 

tLESE. To lose. See Leese. 

A b^ for my bread, 

And another for my checaa, 
A tittle dog to follow me. 

To gather what I lete. 

Ntwetl Acad. tfCompl. 

LESIN6E, «. Losing, or loss. This 
must be distinguished from leasing, 
lying. Ascham comments on this 
verse of Chaucer, 

Hasardry is rerye mother of lennget, 

by shoving how many things are lost 
thereby. Toxoph,, p. 49. He is 
mistaken as to the passage, but right 
as to the word lesinge, that it some- 
times meant loss. See Leasiko. 
To LESSOW, v. To feed or pasture; 
f^om leasowe, a pasture. See Leasow. 

Gently hia fair fiockMttttotp'd he alon^, 
Through the frim pastures, freely at lus leisure. 

Dray ton' t Motet, p. 1 676. 

To LET. To hinder. Lettan, Saxon. 

What Uttf but one may enter at her window. 

Tko Gent, of f., lu, 1. 
Unhand me, gentlemen — 
By heaven, I'll make agliost of him that Utt me. 

Uaml., i, 4. 
Wliat lett OS then the great Jerusalem 
With valiant squadrons round about to hem. 

Fairfax, Tauo, i, 97. 
Why la you, who lett yon now? 
You may write quietly. 

A Mad World, 0. PI., v, 394. 

LET, «. A hinderance or impediment ; 
from the verb. 

And my speech intreats 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences. 

Henry T, T, 2. 
Scorning the let of so unequal foe. 

Spent. P. q., I, Tiii, 13. 
He was detained with an niilookt for let. 

Harrinyton't Ariotto, L 14. 
All lett are now remov'd; hell's malice falls 
Beneath our conquests. Microcotmut, 0. PL, ix, 164. 

Dr. Johnson nas very fully exemplified 
these two words. 
LETHAL. Deadlv ; from lethalis, Latin. 

Armed with no letkafl swoorde or deadlye launce. 

Falaee of Pleasure, vol. ii, A a 7. 
For vengeance* wings brinf; on thy lethal day. 

Cupid*t Wkirliyifft, cited by Mr. Steevens. 



LETHE is once used by Shakespeare 
for death, though he generally takes 
it in the proper signification of ob- 
livion. In this false usage, however, 
he is countenanced by contemporary 
writers. It seems to have been 
spoken as one syllable, whereas in 
tne other sense it is of two. 

Here did'st thou fiUl ; and here thy hunters stand* 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy let he. 

Jtdiut Cm^^uUI. 
The proudest nation that great Asia nurs'd. 
Is now extinct in lethe. Seywood't Iron Age, Pari 9. 

In this sense it must be formed from 

lethum, death ; not leM, 
LETHE'D. Shakespeare has coined a 

kind of participle from lethe, by which 

he would convey the sense of absorbed 

in oblivion. 

Sharpen with eloyless sanee his appetite. 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Ev'n 'Ull a Uthe'd dulneas. Ant. and Cleop., ii, 1. 

fTo LETIFICATE. To exhilarate. 

Wine from sad hearts expelleth grief; and mine 
Letificatet, dilating when supine, (hsen't Bpig., 1677. 

LETTERS OF MART. A mistaken 
form, instead of letters of marque and 
reprisals, which are still granted to 
privateers in time of war. The phrase 
originated from the word march, 
mareha, or tnarca, signifying a border 
(in which sense the lords marchers 
were lords of the borders, see 
Marches), privilege being granted by 
one sovereign to his subjects, to make 
reprisals upon those of a neighbouring 
prince, by whom they had been 
injured. '' Because," says Minshew, 
"the griefs whereupon these letters 
are sought and granted, are commonly 
given about the bounds and limits of 
every countrey." Du Cange says, 
*'Facultas k principe subdito data, 
qui injuria affectum se vel spoliatum 
ab alterius principis subdito queritur, 
de qu& jus vel rectum ei denegatur, 
in ejusdem principis marehas seu 
limites transeundi, sibique jus faciendi : 
vulgo droit de marque et de reprC' 
sailles, Jus marchium.** Again: 
'^ Miarcha vel repr€esalia in charta 
Jacobi Regis Aragon. An. 1326." 
In Voce Marcha, No. 4. See also 
Blount's Glossographia in Marque, 
and Law of Marque. The erroneous 
form was very common. 
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I read his htters o' mart, from thii itatt grtntcd 
ror the recw'iy of such loncs as 
He had received in Spain. 

B.^ Ft. Biggar^t Busk i , 2 
A. monstrooi fish, with a sword b]r's side, a long sword ; 
A pike in's neck, and a gnn in his nose, a hag:e Kun ; 
And letters of ntart in's month, from the duke of 

tlorenee. B and Ft. W\fefor a Month, ii, 1. 

With Utters then of credence for himself, and nutrt 

for them, 
He puu to sea for EngLmd. 

Afhions Engl, ii, M, p. S77. 

Harrington has writ of mart in the 
same seDse : 

Tou'l spoa the Spaniards, hy yonr writ qfnuu^i. 
And 1 the Bomans rob, by wit and art. 
_ Epigrams, ii, 30. 

LETTICE-CAPS. These are somehow 
connected with old medical practice^ 
for they are twice mentioned in con- 
nection with physicians. 

Ui Pkgs. Bring in the lettice-eap. You must be 

abaved, sir. 
And then how suddenly well make von sleep. 

B. and n. Mons. TJum., iii, 1. 

Armies of those we call physicians, some with glisters. 

Some with lettiee-eaps, some possetniirinks, some pills. 

B. 4r Fl. Thierry ^ Theod., act v, p. 1»7. 

A lettiee cap it weares and bearde not short. 

Shippsi^Se^egarde, 1569. 

We find, from Minshew's Spanish 
Dictionary, that a lettice-cap was 
originally a lattice-cap, that is, a net 
cap, which resembles lattice work ; 
often spelt lettice. See him in "Letiise 
bonnet, or cap for gentlewomen,'* and 
the Spanish Albanega, there referred 
to. In the ancient account of the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn, it is 
aaid. 

After her followed ladies, being lordes wives, wliich 
bad circotes of scarlet, with narrow sleeves, the breast 
all lettice, witb baires of ponders, uccordinz to their 
d^reea. IfiehoFs JProgr., voL i, p. 13. 

" All of lettice,** I interpret " all of 
net-work." 
fLKVAIN. Apparently only another 
form of leaven, though in Uie second 
especially the meaning is obscure. 



Sometimes, by bis etemall self he swears. 
That my son Isaae's number-passing heirs 
Shall fid the land, and that hu fmitfuU race 



Shall be the blessed letain of bis grace. Dv Bartas. 
Love is a leten^ and a loving kiss 
mie lepen of a loving sweet-heart is. 

Witts Beereationt,l04O. 

tLEVANT, cloth of. A cosmetic used by 
ladies in the 1 6th century. 

To make a kind of cloth, called cloth of Levant, wher- 
with women do use to colour their face. 

Secretes of Alexis. 

LEVEL-COIL. A game, of which we 
seem to know no more than that the 
loser in it was to give up his place, 
to be occupied by another. Minshew 
gives it thus : "To play at lerell coil, 
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6. jouer k cul leve ; t. e., to play and 
lift up your taile when you have lost 
the game, and let another sit down in 
your place." Coles, in his English 
Dictionary, seems to derive it from 
the Italian, leva il culo, and calls it 
also hitch-buttock. In his Latin 
Dictionary he has, "Level-coil, alter- 
natim, cessim ;" and, "to play at 
level-coil, vices ludendi praebere." 
Skinner is a little more particular, 
and says, "Vox tesseris globulosis 
ludentium propria;" an expression 
belonging to a game played with little 
round tesserae. He also derives it 
from French and Italian. It is men- 
tioned by Jonson : 

Toun^ justice Bramble has kept level cogl 
Here u our quarters, stole away our daugbta. 

TaUqfaTMb,m,%. 

Mr. Gifford says that, in our old 
dramatists, it implies riot and dis- 
turbance; bat I have seen it in no 
other Dassage. [But see below.] Coil, 
indeed, alone signifies riot or disturb- 
ance ; but level-coil is not referred by 
any to the English words, but to French 
or Italian. 

The same sport is mentioned by 
Sylvester under the name of leveU 
Hce : 

By tragick death's device 
Ambitious hearts do play at level-sice. 

Lu Bartas, IV, iv, 8. 

In the margin we have this explana- 
tion : 

A kinde of Christmas play ; wherein each buntetb the 
other from his seat. The name seems derived frum 
the French Inez sus, in English, arise up. Ibid. 

tYes, yes, sayes she; and told him than 
What leveH-ooyle had bin. 

Armn's Italian Taylor and his Bog, 1809. 



tBuggins is drunke all night ; all day he sleepes 

esly consumes his Koldeii pe 
In getting which his father uamii'd nimselfe : 



That IS the leveU-cogle that Burins keeps. Herrick. 
IHe carelesly consumes his giildeii pelfe. 



Whose soule (perhaps) iu qucuchlesse fire doth broile. 
Whilst ou the earth his sonne keepcs levell coile. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

LEVER, for liefer. Rather; from Lief, 
q. V. 

For lever had I die then see bis deadly fkce. 

Spens. F. q., I, ix, 82. 
Me hver were with point of foe-man's spcare be dead. 
Ibid. 



For I had Uttr be without ye, 



Ibid., UI, ii, 6. 



Than have sucb besynesse about ye. 

Four Fs, 0. PI., i, 94. 

LEVEST, for liefest. Dearest. 

For ^e have left me the youngest, and the fairest, and 
•he IS most letest to me. 

Hist. o/K Arthur, 2d part, b. 
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LEYET. «*A blast on tbe trompet; 
probably that by which soldiers are 
called in the morning." Johnton. 
Also used for any strong sound of 
the same instrument; from lever, 
French. 

Come, sir, a quaint <«9«/, 
To mken our biare general I then to onr labour. 

B. and Ft. DonkU Marruige, ii, 1. 

The stage direction adds, *' Trumpets 
sound a levet^ 

Fint lie that led the cavalcate 
Wore a ■ow-gelder's flagellate, 
On which he blew as atronff a Urtett 
As well-feed lawyer on his Dre?'ate. 

Eu^r^ II, ii, T. 600. 

LEVIN. Lightning; from klifian, to 
shine, Saxon. 

As when the flashing Unm haps to light 

Upon two stubborn oaks. Spent. F. Q., V, vi, 40. 

Letin-hrond means thunderbolt : 

And eft his baming UnH-hromd in hand he tooke. 

7*«., VII, vi, 80. 

Though these words are used by 
Spenser, they do not belong to his 
time, but to that of Chaucer. 
tLEUSE. To loose, or untie. 

Abstringo, to lout that whiclie was bonnden. 

SUote's Dictionaries 1569. 
And the barbarians againe, fully bent to spend their 
liTes for to gaine Tictorie, assayed to Uuee our battaile 
io joinUy knit together. 

HoU4uuPt Jmmatuu Marcel., 1609. 

LEWDSTER. A lewd person ; a word 
perhaps peculiar to Shakespeare. 

Against such Uwietert and their lechery. 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

ifmy W. r, T. 8. 

tLIARS'-BENCH. A place in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in the sixteenth century, so 
called because it was stated that the 
disaffected made appointments there. 

fLIATICA. A sort of wine. 

With malmesie, mnskadell, and corcica. 
With white, red, claret, and UtUica. 

Taylor's Workee, 1680. 

To LIB, V. The same in the old northern 
dialect, as to glib in some others; 
namely, to castrate. See Ray's North 
Country Words. In Massiuger's 
Reuegado, the eunuch Carazie says. 

Say but yon donbt me, 
And, to secnre you, I'll cut out my tongue ; 
Vm liHe in the breech already. Act ii, sc. 1 . 

I would turn cinden, or the next sow-gelder, 
O* my life, should lih me, rather than embrace thee. 

Mamng. City Madam, ii, 9, p. 306. 
niat now, who pares his nails, or lihs his swine, 
But he must first take counsel of the signe. 

HalVt Satiree, ii, 7, p. 84. 
He can sing a charm, he says, shall make you feel no 
pain in your Ubbing, nor after it. 

Brome's Court Beggar, act ir. 

Shakespeare has used to Glib, q. y. 



LIBBARD. A leopard. Liebard, Ger- 
man. 

And make the likhard steme 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did eame. 
Spent. F.q.,l,ru 26. 
She can brinf only 
Some Kkhardt* heads, or strange beasts. 

City Match, O. PL, iz, 856. 

Milton has used the word. 
LIBBARD'S-JBANE. or LEOPARD'S 
BANE. A general name for all the 
aconites, which were also called wolfs- 
bane. 

AU these leopardei or woll^bane are hot and dry in 
the fourth degree, and of a venomous qualitie. 

Lyt^tlhdoene,p.^6. 
I ha' been phieking, plants among, 
Hemlock, henbane, adder's-tongue, 
Nightshade, moonwort, tUbardt-bane. 

B. Jon*. Masque qf Queens. 

fLIBBET. A staff, or club ; a billet. 

A beesome of byrche, for babes verye fit, 
A longe lastiuge lybbet for loubbers as mecte. 

Harman*e Cateatfor CowuHen CurtUort, 1667. 
A litUe staife or liibet, bacillus. 

JFi/Aoif* Dietionane, ed. 1606, p. 817. 

LIBERAL, adj,, sometimes had the 
meaning which we express by libertine, 
or licentious, as being too free or 
liberal; frank beyond honesty or 
decency, as Johnson explains it. 

Who hath indeed, most like a liberal villain, 

Confeas'd the vile encounters they have bad 

A thousand times in secret. Muck Ado, iv, 1. 

How say you, Cassio, is he not a most profane and 

liberal counsellor ? Otkello, ii, 1. 

My lord, it lies not in Lorenzo's power 

To stop the vulgar, liberal of their tongues. 

Spanish Tr., O. PI., iii. 909. 
But Vallinger, most like a uberal villain. 
Did give her scandalous ignoble terras. 

Fair Maid of Brislow, 160S, dL St. 
And give allowance to your Uheral Jests 
Upon his person. B. and Fl. Captaifs. 

LIBERALLY, adv. Licentiously ; in a 
similar mode of usage. 

Had mine own brother spoke thus liberally. 
My fury should have tan{rht him better manners. 

Greene's Tu Qu^ 0. PL, vii, 81. 
I have spoke too liberally. 

B. and Fl. Little IV. Lawyer, ii, 9, p. 211. 

LIBERTIES. The liberties allowed to 
lovers, and even to intimate acquain- 
tances, in the times of Elizabeth and 
James, were very extraordinary and 
indecorous. In Jonson's play of the 
Devil is an Ass, a great part of scene 
6, act ii, consists of Wittipol courting 
Mrs. Fitz-dotterel at a window con- 
tiguous to her own house; and 
the stage direction orders him ex- 
pressly to take the liberties allowed 
only to familiar acquaintances, in the 
following rule of politeness ! 



It is not becoming a person of quality, when in com- 
pany with Indies, to handle them roughly, to put hia 
band into their necks or their boaoms, to kiss them 
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by i3rpriz«, fcc. ; yon mait be rerr fuBiliiir to nw 
them at Uiat rate, mid, KJi/ej> you he so, nothing can 
be acre indecenL or reader jou more odious. 

Ruki of Civility, 1678, p. 44. 

It must be allowed, however, that the 
exposure of the female person was at 
that time such as almost to invite 
these attempts. See Cynthia's Bevels, 
ill, 4 ; and O. PI., ix, 237. Also 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Love's 
Pilgr., iv, 2. 
fLIBERTINB. A freeman of an incor- 
porate town or city. 

And ttied me like a fugitive, an innate in a town, 
Th^ ia no city lUertine, nor capable of their gown. 
Chapm. Jl.t xvi. 

fLICAND. Pleasing; agreeable. 

Mo. TboQ Mrt mine pleasure, by dame Yenos brent; 
So fresh thou art, and therewith so lyeand. 

(kwtwrigkV» Ordinary, 1651. 

LICH, adj. Like. An obsolete Chau- 
cerian word. 

But rather joy'd to be than seemen sich. 

For both to be and aeeme to him was labor Uek. 

Spent. F. q., lU, vii, 29. 

LICH-OWL. A death-owl, i.e., the 
screech-owl ; so called from the sup- 
posed ominousness of its cry and 
appearance. From the Saxon /tc, or 
lice, a carcass. From the same origin 
comes liche-wake, used by Chaucer 
(Cant. Tales, 2960) for the vigils or 
watches held over deceased persons ; 
corrupted in England into lake-wake, 
or late-wake, and in Scotland into 
like-wake. See Brand's Pop. Antiq., 
p. 21. Hence also Lich-field, and 
other compounds. See Johnson in 
Lieh. 

The ahrieUoK Utek-ctel, that doth never cry 
Bat boding cfeath, and qoick herself inten 
In darkaoone gnTea^ and hoUow sepulchres. 

DrayUm's Owl, p. 1297. 

This etymology of Lichfield is thus 
alluded to by the same poet : 

A thousand other aainta, whom Amphibal had taoght, 
^ying the pagan foe, their iives that strictly sought, 
Were slain where Litchfield is, whose name doth 

rightlT sound. 
There of tooae ChxiatiaoB slain, dtad field, or burying 

ground. PolyoU., xxir, p. 1118. 

fLICKERISH. Dainty; nice. 

Goe your wayes, you are Uekerish. Allez, toos estes 
un croque*lardon. F^renck SchooUnuutery 1686. 

LICKET. Something of a London 
faahion, attached to a cap ; but what, 
has not been ascertained. 

I tell yon I eannot endnre it; I must be a lady. Bo 
yoa wear your qnoiff, with a London licket ; your 
•tamel petiieoat, with two guards ; the buflBn gown, 
with the tuflaffity cap, and the velvet laoe I I must 
be a lady, and I will be a lady. 

Auhmini /Tm, 0. Fl. iv, 209. 



It is plain that the speaker despises 
all the things first mentioned, as 
vulgar ; and is determined to rise 
abo?e them, and be a lady. I have a 
notion of having seen a London licket 
somewhere else, but cannot recall the 
place. 
fLICTIER. A litter, or portable bed. 

Qui aide k porter hi licliere. A servant that helped 
to ciirry his maiaters lictier, or that was one of the 
six that carried him in his chaire. Nomendator, 

f LID. A name formerly given to the 
cover of a book. 

Involucmm, operculum libri, sittvboi. Cieer. mem> 
brana aut inrotucrum, quo libri ao ii^uria temporia 
et pulverum integri conservautur. Euveloppoir, 
couverture. The cover or lid of a booke. 

NowUHclo tor. 

fLlE. "Who tells a (y to save his 
credit, wipes his nose on his sleeve to 
save his napkin." Howell, 1659. 

A LIE WITH A LATCHET. Prover- 
bial phrase, meaning a great lie. It 
occurs in the translation of Rabelais : 

If you hearken to those who will tell yon the contrary, 
you'll find yourselves damnably mistaken, for that's a 
Ue with a lateket ; though 'twas iBiian, that long-bow 
man, that told you so, never believe him, for he lies at 
fast as a dog can trot. B. v. ch. 80. 

There is nothing like it in the French* 
Ray gives the proverb thus : 

That's a lie with a latehet. 

All the dogs in the town cannot match it. 

Properhal Phratee, p. 900. 

fTo LIE. To be in pawn. 

Sir, answered the begger, I have a good suite of 
apparell in the next village which Ueth not for above 
eightpence, if you will helpe me to that first I shall 
thinke myselfe beholding unto you. 

Man in the Moons, 1809. 

fTo LIE DOWN. To be brought to 
bed in childbirth. 

I have brought into the world two children : of the 
first I was delivered before my friends thought me 
conceived ; of the second, I went a whole yeere big, 
and vet when every one thouKht me ready to Uedomn, 
I did then quicken. LyUe's iunhmee and hit BngUmd. 
I promis'd her fair, that I would Uke care 
Or her and her infant, and all things prepare 
At Hartlepool town, where she should lie down; 
Poor soul she believ'd me, as always she'd done. 

The Hartlepool Tragedy, Ylfti, 

LIEF, or LIEYE. Dear; from leaf, 
Saxon. 

And with your best endeavours have stirr'd up 
My liefest liege to be mine enemy. 8 Hen, VI, iti, I. 
Till her that squyre bespake : Madam, my liefe. 
For God's deare love be not so willfull bent 

Spens. F. Q., n, i, 16. 

Also as a substantive, for love, or 
lover : 

For only worthy you, thro* prowes priefe, 
(If living man mote worthy be) to be her Uefe. 

Rid., I, ix, 17. 
Who was it, Ui9€ son? speak icb pray thee, and 
oickly teU me that. Gammer Gurton, O. PL, ii, 87. 
ert to king Edward art thou Uefe to roe. ^^ 

Oeorge a Greene, O. PL, iti, 48. 
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To have hit wpultore 
Neeie nuto liim, which was to me most lee/e. 

Mimr/or Mag., p. 820. 

2. As an adverb, in the sense of 
willingly : 

1 hope not; I had aa /M^bear lo mach lead. 

^ ifirrfyir. Jr..iT,9.-««.b. 

I had aa bV hare heard the nighi-rarea, come what 
plague coald have come after it Much Ado, n, 3. 
So, I had aa 2i>/aa an angel I conld awear as well as 
that gentleman. B. Jam. Mtery Man in kit H., iii, 1. 

As lieve, or leave, is still popularly 
said, in the same sense. 
LIEQE, adj. Bound, or held in feudal 
connection ; from liffius, low Latin, 
which is originally from liffo, to bind. 
This word, as well as the Latin and 
French (lige) corresponding, is joined 
indifferently to lord or subject ; lieffe- 
lord and liege-man. 

We enjoin the«b 
Ai thou art liege-man to ua. Wint. Tale, ii. S. 

It is applied both ways in the statutes. 
See Minshew. See also Du Cange in 
Ligius, 
LIEGE, 9, Usually a sovereign. 

Moat mighty liege, and my companion peera. 

Rick. II, i, 8. 

It is still in current use, particularly 
in the tragic drama, in this sense ; 
but liege was used also for a subject. 
In one case it was an abbreviated 
term for liege lord, in the other for 
liege-man, according to the double 
use of the adjective. 

Sach miraclea can princea bring to pnaa 
Among their Ucges, whom they mind to heare 
To honoura falae, who all their gueata deceive. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 400, by Baldwine. 
But what avail'd the terror and the feare 
Wherewith he kept hia li^ee under awe. 

Ibid., p. 440, by Saclnrille. 

LIEGEMAN, «. A subject, or person 
bound to feudal service under the 
sovereign. 

Frienda to thia ground, and Uege-men to the Dane. 

Haml., i, 1. 
Tliia Uege-nan gan to wax more bold. 

Spent. F. Q., eited by Todd. 

LIEGER. See Leiger. 

tLIEUTENANT - GENERAL. The 
general of an army was formerly so 
called, he being considered the re- 
presentative of his sovereign in the 
absence of the latter. 

fLIFE. / hold my life, I am assured. 

Now aayea hee, whether ahonid 1 obey my parenta, or 
John Taylor? Surely thy father, mounsieur. for he 
hath much need of a aonne that will lather thee. 
Nay, auch a father that gave him a hundred pound 



at parting, (/ hold mg life he meant with a purse for 
a parting blow.) Taghr^s Worker, 1630. 



To pat no life in, to act negligently. 

Rem negligenter agit. He goea carelcaly abt.ut the 
matter. Ue puts no life into the matter. He doth it 
aa though he cared not whether he did it or no. 

Terence in Bngliak, 1614. 

LIFTER. A thief. Shop-lifter is still 
used for one who steals out of shops. 
It is said that hliftus, in the Gothic, 
has the »aroe meaning. Suppl. to 
Sh., i, 238. 

la lie ao young a man and ao old a Ufler. 

Tro and Crete., i, 2. 
Broker, or pandar, cheater, or lifter. 

Holland's Leaguer, cited by Todd. 

To LIG. To lie. A word still used in the 
Scottish dialect ; from liggan, Saxon. 

Vowing that never he in bed againe 

Hia limbea would reat, ne lig in eaae emboat. 

Spetit. F. q., VI, iv, 40. 

Also Shep. Kal., May, 125. 
fLIGBY. A bedfellow; a familiar term 
for a concubine. 

Con. He ia wed already, air. Another wife would 
gar him be put down at gallowa ; and I would not be 
ahe for all the worldly good that cVe I aaw with both 
mine eyen. And o' mv cunacieiiee I'll be none of hia 
ligbg. for twiae ao mictLle. Brom^t Northern Lata. 

fLIGHT. In the sense of unchaste. 

Thotigh ahe were in the darke, ahe would appeare a 
light woman. Man in Ike Moone, 1809. 

Cfiycerium, meretrix, a light houte-wife. 

Terence m BngUak, 1614. 

fLIGHT-SKIRTS. A etrumpet. 

Hath not Shor'a wife, although a light-ekirtt ahe. 
Given him a'chaal long laating memory. 

Taglw'e Worket, 1630. 
F. The pnrae aervea for ru art ; but if I ahould 
briefly tell thee, what punkiah art derived from her 
progeititora thia light-ekirtt uaed towarda me, thoa 
woiildeat laugh. Patteuger of Benvenuto, 1613. 

LIGHT O* LOVE. An old tune of a 
dance, the name of which made it a 
proverbial expression of levity, espe- 
cially in love matters. Sir J. Haw- 
kins recovered the original tune from 
an old MS., and it is inserted in the 
notes to Much Ado about Nothing, 
activ, sc. 3. 

Jul Beat aing it to the tune of light tf love, 
Luc. It ia too heavy for ao light a tune. 

Two Gent, of Fer., i, 3. 
Clap na into light o' love ; that goea without a bur- 
den ; do you amg it, and I'll dance it. Beat. Yea, 
liahl o' wee, with your hcela. Much Ado, iv, S. 

He'll dance the morris twenty mOe an hour— 
And gallopa to the tune of liqht o* love. 

Fl. Two Noble Kintmen, v, 3. 

It is used occasionally as a phrase to 
denote a light woman : 

Sure he haa encountered 
Some light o* hee or other, and there n 
To play at in and in for thia night. 

B.f- n Ckancet, i, 4^ 

So also : 

Long. You Ught o* love, a word or two. 
Maria. Your will, air. B. #■ Fl. NoUe Gentlem., iv. 1. 
Next them grew the diaaembling daiaie, to warn auch 
liijhl o' love wcnchrs, not to truat every faire promiae 
that auch arooroua bachelora make them. 

Greene' t Quip for an Upttart Courtier^ B 3, b. 
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LIGHTLY, adv. In the aenee of com- I So tot it with th»iate mired 



moiily, usually. 

Short gummen Ugkthi hare a fonraid fprinff. 

Rich. Ill, iu, 1. 
The great thieves of a state are ligkily the officers of 
the crown ; they hang the less still, play the pikes 
in the pond, eai whom tliey list. 

B, Jons. Discoveries, vol. vii, p. 119. 
And ye shall find verses made all of monotillables, and 
do very well, bnt lightly they be janibickes, byeause 
for the more part tbe accent falles sharpe upon eveiy 
second word. 

PutUnh. Art of Engl, Poesie, B. ii, ch. 18, p. 102. 
At which times lightly, though they be in the fields, 
they will spread their upper' g:armen1s on the earth, 
and /all to their devotions. Sandys TraeelSfL. i,p. 65. 
But the Tarkea do not lightly nde so fast as to pat 
them anto either. Ibid., p. 64. 

In the authorized translation of Mark, 
ix, 39, it is used for rax^, *'• e,, readily, 
easily : rai hurfiaernt ra^y rcnroXoy^^rai 
/le; "that can lightly speak e?il of 
Tne/* 
LIGHTNING BEFORE DEATH. A 
proYerbial phrase, partly deduced 
from observation of some extraordinary 
effort of nature, often made in sick 
persons just before death ; and partly 
from a superstitious notion of an 
ominous and preternatural mirth, 
supposed to come on at that period, 
without any ostensible reason. 

How oft' when men are at the point of death'' 
Hare they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. O, how may I 
Call this a lighlniwf ? Rom. and Jul., v, 3. 

And all this was, since after this he had not long to 

live. 
This lightning flew before his death, which PaUas was 

to give. Chapman's Horn, 11., zv, p. 213. 

The idea here, as might be supposed, 
is not warranted by the original. On 
an old man*8 appearing very unac- 
countably merry, it is said, 

He wu never so before. If it be a lighting before 
deeUk, the best is I am his heir. 

Jovial Crew, 0. Fl., x, 428. 
Not that I liffhtning or fell thunder feare, 
Vuleas that lightning before death appear. 

Gayton, Fest. Notes, iii, 8, p. 135. 

It is noticed by Bay, who inserts it 
as a proverb : 

It's a Ughtstang before ienik. 

He remarks upon it, 

This is generally observed of sick persons, that a 
little before they die their pains leave them, and their 
nnderstanding and memory retam to them; as a 
candle jnst before it goes out gives a great blaze. 

Bay*s Proverbs, p. 69. 

Daniel has made it the subject of a 
fine simile : 



Thai, for the sicke, preserving nature strives 

Against oorraption and the loathsome grave , 
When, oat of death's cold hands, she backe reprive^ 

Tfi' nlin/Mt ronfnnnilAd miTitXiihA faine wntild aavA • 



Th' almost confounded rairits Ahe faine would save ; 
And them cheeres ap, iUigiitens, and revives. 

Mining faint sicknesse words of health to have, 
With lookes of life, as if tlie worst were past. 
When strait comes diMolntiou, and his last. 



> fares it nth thn late renved qneene ; 
Whose victories, thus fortunately wonne, 
Have bnt as onely liahtning motions beene 
Before the ruine tnat ensued thereon. 

Civil Wnrs, vii, 93. 

To LIKE. To please. 

If I were a woman, I woold kiss as many as had 
beards that nleas'd me, complexions that lil^d m% 
and breaths that I defy'd not. 

As von lite it, Epilogne.— 2M, b. 
And with ncr to dowry 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms; 
Tbe Offer lites not. Henry V, Choms S. 

Or that our hands the earth can comprehend, 
Or that we proudly do what like us best. 

ComeUa, O. PI., ii, 243. 
I know men must, nccording to their spheare. 
According to their pi.^pcr motions, move ; 
And that course Hkes them best which they are on. 
DaniePs Musophilus, p. 98. 

The old court phrase of "and like your 
majesty,'* is well enough known to 
ha?e meant, "an it like your majesty;" 
i. e,, if it please your majesty. It 
occurs in the following passage : 

I am content, and lite your majesty. 
And will leave good castles in security. 

George a Greene, 0. PI., iii, S7. 

LIKE LETTUCE LIKE LIPS. An 
obsolete proverb, translated from the 
Latin, similes hahent labra lactucas, 
which is noticed and explained by 
Erasmus, Adag., p. 644. It means 
that bad things suit each other; 
coarse meat suits coarse mouths, as 
an ass eats the thistles for his salad. 
It is inserted by Ray, and explained, 
p. 130. 

Even so I thought, 
I wist that it was some such thing of nought. 
Like lettuse like lippes; a scab'd horse for a scald 
squire. New Custome, 0. PI., i, 267. 

tLIKELY. Probable. 

Fable. A tale not true but likelis: a fable: a feined 
devise. NomencleUor. 

Good looking. 

Before a month be ended she shall be married to a 
young king, being of a fair and comly personage, as 
likely to be seen. History of Fortunatus, 1 663. 

fLIKRESSE. For lickerous. Dainty. 

Now, for such censure, this his chiefe defence is. 
Their sugred tast best likes his likresse senses. 

HaringUnCs Epigrams, 1633. 

To LILL, V, To loll out, as a dog does 
his tongue. 

Curled with thousand adders venomous. 
And UUed forth his bk)ody flaming tong. 

Spens. F.Q., 1, v, 84. 

Skinner says, "A Belg. lellen sugere, 
hoc a lelle papilla ;" but these are 
doubtful etymologies. 
LIMB-MEAL. From limb, and the 
Saxon nuel, a portion ; t. «., limb by 
limb ; as piece-meal, which is still in 
use. See Dbop-meal. 

O that I had her here to tear her Umb-meal. 

Cymb., ii, 4. 
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LIMBECK. An alembic; a corrupt 
form of the vord. It means a still, 
and is hardly disused in poetry. It 
IS abundantly ezemplitied by Johnson. 
Mr. Todd has found it used as a verb 
by Mr £. Sandys. It is found also 
in Milton and Dryden. 

The « ardf r of the brain 
Sball l>e a ftime, and the receipt of reaioa 
A timherk only. Maeb., i, 7. 

Hit head is a rrceptade of catarrha, bis eyes Umbeckt 
of fluxes and inflammations. CKtus't Wkimtiet, p. 60. 

LIMBO. The borders of hell, some- 
times used for hell itself; corruptly 
formed from limbus, the hem or 
border of a garment. The old school- 
men supposed there to be, besides 
hell (iufernus damnatorum), I. A 
Iwibvs puerorum, where the souls of 
infants unbaptized remained; 2. A 
litnbus patrum, where the fathers of 
the church, saints, and martyrs, 
awaited the general resurrection ; and, 
3. Purgatory. To which, in popular 
opinion, was added, 4. A limbus 
faiuorunt, or fooKs paradise, the re- 
ceptacle of all vanity and nonsense. 
Shakespeare uses it generally for 
hell: 

Aa fiur from help as limbo is from bliss. 

Tit. Andr., iii, 1. 
For indeed he was mad for her, and talk'd of Satan, 
and of limboy and of turies, and I know not what. 

AWa Well, v, S. 

Limbus patrum is jocularly put in the 
following passage for a prison : 

I have some of them in Umbo palrttm, and there they 
are like to dance theae three days; besides the 
running banquet of two beadles, that is to come. 

Hem. VIII V, 8. 

It is here used for hell by Spenser : 

What mce of damned ghost from Uwiho lake? 

F. Q., I, ii, sa. 
And elsewhere in his works. 
Here it has its proper sense : 

Legions of sprites from limbo*$ prison got. 
The empty air, the hills and valleys filrd. 

Aitfttx, TuuOy ix, SS. 

Milton has indulged himself in rather 
a jocular description of what he 
calls 

A {tM^ large and broad, since call'd 
The paradise of fools. Tar. Lo»i, iii, 496. 

Which he stores with 

Both all things (-aiu, and all who in Tain things 

Bnilt tlieir tond hopes of giorv or lasting fame, 

Or happiness, in this or th' otiier life : 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 

Of painfal superstition, and blind zeal. — 

All th' unacoumplish'd works of nature's hand, 

Abortiye, monstroua, and unkindly mix'd, 

DiaaoU'd on earth. Ver. 448. fcc. 



The idea is undoubtedly borrowed, in 
part, from Ariosto's repository of lost 
things in the moon ; to which, indeed, 
he directly refers : 

Not in the neighb'ring moon, at some have dreain*d. 

Ver. 460. 

We find, in the following passage, a 
kind of origin for Milton*s bridge 
from hell to the earth: 

And up from darksome bfmbo's dismall stage, 
One Styaian bridge, from Plutoe's empene 

Came Nieht's biHck brood, Disorder, Ruine, Rugs, 
Rape, Discord, Dread. DespHire. Impictic, 
Horror, swift Vengeance, Murder, Crueltie. 

NieckoVs Bngland's £Uza, An. 1688 ; Mirr. Mag., 814. 

The company that passes over is 
exactly of the same kind. 
Limbo is also used for a prison, or 
any place of restraint. 
LIME, as put into liquor, for adultera- 
tion, complained of by Falstalf and 
others. 

You rogue, here's lime in this eack too: there's 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous niau : 
yet a coward is worse than a cup of $aek with lime in 
iV 1 ^'»- /''. ii, 4. 

Sir Richard Hawkins is quoted aa 
saying that lime was mixed with the 
wine in making " for conservation." 
^oy.» p. 379. But that cannot be 
what the tavern-keeper is accused of 
doing. It was probably used for 
fining. It is said, however, in a 
pamphlet by R. Greene, to be mixed 
with ale, " to make it mightie." How 
it could have that efiect, it is not easy 
to say. See notes on the passage 
above cited. 
LIME, *., for bird-lime. This was often 
separately used, which now it is not. 
It frequently thus occurs in Shake- 
speare. 

You must lay lime to tangle her desires. 

Two Gent. Ver., iii, 3. 

See Todd. 
LIME, V. To besmear with bird-lime, 
or to catch with it. 

York and impious Beaufort, th&t false priest, 
Have all limU bushes to betray thy winga, 
And fly thou how thou can'st they'll tanirle thee. 

2i7<n». F/,ii,4. 

LIME- HOUND. A sporting dog, led 
by a kind of thong called a lyam, or 
lyme. Limier, French. 

We let slip a grey-honnd, and cast off a bound. The 
string wherewith we lead a greyhound is called a 
lease ; and for a hound a lyome. 

Genii. Reereai., 8vo ed., p. IB. 
No, an I had, all the lime-hounds o' the city should 
have drawn after you by the scent rather. 

S. Jons. Bartk. Air, i, 8. 
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Bttt TUiii» that could like a Umg-Jummd irmde her. 
And all tluDgs secrete wisely ctrald bewray. 

Spms. F. Q., y, ii, S5. 
I hare teen him smell out 
Her footiiig like a Uwu-komuL^ and know it 
From all the rest of her train. 

Massinper, Baskf. Lover, i, 1. 

Shakespeare aeems to use iym for 
lime-hoand : 

ICastiff, greyhoimd, mnogril erim, 

Hoond, or spaniel, brach. or Jym. Lent, iii, 6. 

HarriugtoD, in his Ariosto, mentions 
the lyme from which the hound was 
so denominated : 

His cooin had a Ivme-homnd argent bright, 
Bis fyaw laid on his back, he eouchinc down. 

Book xli. St. SO. 

In one author I find line-hound, pro- 
bahly from an idea that such was the 
proper form : 

He can do miracles with his lin4'kMnd, who by his 
good education has more sophistry than his master. 
CUiiu's Whinuies, p. 43. 

Limmer, and limer, mean the same as 
lime-hound. 

IME-TWIGS. Twigs covered with 
I bird-lime to catch the birds. Mr. 
Joddrell has erroneously explained 
it, "a branch of the lime ;*' that is, 
of the lime-tree ; and quotes this 
passage: 

To birds the Hnu-hpif, so 
Is lore to man an ereriesUng foe. 

Fanshaw't Fast. Fido, i, 4. 

Donne has thus used it : 

He throws. 
Like nets, or Unu-twigM^ wheresoever he goes. 
His title of barrister. 

See Todd's Johnson, for many more 
examples. 
tilMIT. Sometimes used for limb, the 
limbs being the extremities or limits 
of the body. 

Lastly hnxried 
Here to this place, i' the open air, before 
I hare got strength of linvit. W%nier*s T., iii, S. 

Thonght it very strange that nature should endow so 
fair a face with so ham a heart, such comely Umitt 
with such perverse conditions. 

TiUna ^ The$eu$, bl. Ictt., cited by Mr. Steerens. 

t^o LIMIT. To beg. From the begging 
friars called Hmiters, 

Popishe Mers were, and are, but ydlers and loytering 
Tagabondes, good for nothing, but even as flies flie 
abroade upon all mennes ineate, to fill themselves of 
other mens travels, even so doe they ; for they go 
ydelly a Umiting abrode, living upon the sweat of 
oUier mens travels. 

Northbrooke against Dieiug, ^c, 1677- 

LIMITER, or LIMITOUR, *. A friar 
licensed to beg within a certain 
district. A word more common in 
the time of Chaucer. 

In some stranf^ habit, after uncouth wite. 
Or like a pilgrim or a lymUtry 8cc. 

Spen$. Moih. ffnhbnriPs Tale, 84. 



What I am young, a goodly batchcler, 
And must hve like the instie limmiter. 

^ Drayton's Belognes, edit. 1693, 6 4, b. 

This author afterwards considerably 
modernised his poems, by lemoying 
many of the obsolete words. In the 
latest edition, instead of the above 
lines, we read : 

Tush, I am young, nor sadly can I sit. 
But must do aU that youth and love befit. P. 14S0. 
For surelye suche fables are not onely doulcet to 
passe the tyme withall, but gainfiiil also to theyr 
practisers, such as pardoners and limittours be. 

CkaioHer*i Mor'ne Encom., H 3. 

tLIMLISTER. Perhaps a misprint. 
Florio, under Ce/alu, has " a scorne- 
full nickname, as we say a limli/ter.'* 

A. Cefalus, that is a lymlitter, reach me a nutmeg, 
that is red, waightie, full, and- without holes. 

Passenger ofBenvenuto, 1612. 

fLIMMBR. A wretch ; a base fellow. 

To satisfie in parte the wrong which had bene offred 
him by those lymnurs and robbers. Holinshed. 

The foule ill take me, mistresse, quoth Hcg, if I 
misreckon the Ummer lowne one penny. 

Ufe of Long Meg of Westminster, 1836. 

tLIMPIN. A limpet. 

Tellina, mytulus. reAuw, ^vrAof . Athenco. A Uwfin* 

Nomendator. 

To LIN. To stop, cease, or intermit. 
Saxofi. Blin is the same in Scotch. 
Both from one common origin. 

1, but set a beggar on horseback, he'll never Un Hill 
he be a-gallop. 

B. Jons. Staple ofNevs, 4th Intermean. 
And Sisyphus an huge round stone did reele 
Against an hUl, ne m^ht from labour tin. 

Spens. F. q., I, t, 36. 
What, miller, are you up aginP 
flay then my flail shall never Un, 
Until, be. Grim, 0. PL, xi, 341. 

Before which time the wars could never Un. 

Mirror for Magislr., p. 77. 
So they shall never Un, 
But where one ends another still begin. 

Browne, Brit. Past., ii, 1, p. 8. 

Swift, in one of his playful effusions, 
in the correspondence with Stella, 
writes thus : 

Would you answer MIVs letter, 
On new-year's-day you will do it better. 
For when the year with HO 'gins 
It never without HD line. 

Which he explains by addiujg^. 

These proverbs have always old words in them ; line 
is leaves off. Journal, Lett. xii. 

fFacit sedulo. He doth the best he can: he never 
linns: he gives it not over : he is alwaies doing. 

Terence in English, 1614. 
tFond world that nere thinkes on that aged man, 
That Ariostoes old swift paced man. 
Whose name is Tyme, who never tins to run. 

Retumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

LIN. A pool, or watery moor ; in Welch 
llynn. 

The near'st to her of kin - 
Is Toothy, rushing down firom Vcrwin's ruidiy Un. 

Braxton, Polgolb., v, p. 75. 
And therefore to recount her rivers from their Itns, 
Abridging all delays, Mervinia tlius begins. 

/*irf., 8. ix, p. 826. 
3.5 
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The marginal note on which says, 
" Meres, or pools, from whence rivers 
spring." In Scotland it meaus a 
cataract; thus the falls of the river 
Clyde in that country, are called on 
tlie spot lifts. But it also means a 
pool under a fall. See Jamieson. 
tLINATIVE. A lenitive. 

Thy linaHve appli'de, did ease my paine, 
Tor thongfa thou did forbid, iwaa no restraine. 

MarU MagddUfu LamenUUicni, 1601. 

LINCOLN GREEN. Lincohi was 
formerly celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of green cloth and stuffs, or 
rnther for the green dye employed 
upon them. The marginal note on 
the passage from Drayton's Polyol- 
bion, song 25, says, "Lincoln anciently 
dyed the best green of England.*' 
CoYEMTBT BLUB was equally &mous, 
and Kendall green. See those 
words. 



Allin a woodman's jacket he waa clad 
Of XiMcoliM grtMt, odayed with silver lace. 



apem. 



Whose swaios in shepherd's gray, and gir] 

Dra^l, PofyoU^ xrr, p. Ilfl8. 



.^.Q.,VI,ii.6. 
1 giru in IahcoI* 



She*s in a frock of lAncoln greent 
Which oolonx likes her sight. 

Dnjft. Bdofne, ix, p. 143S. 

Bobin Hood's men were clad in 
Lincoln green : 

Ad handred valiant men had tliis brave Bobin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bow-men were right Kood, 
All clad in Idncolm jprvm, with cus of red and blue. 
Draft. Polfolb., zxvi, p. 1174. 

And himself also in general : 

Bobin Hood took his mantle from his back. 

It was of Lincolu areeut 
And sent it by this lovely page 

For a present unto the queen. 

But when he went to court he made 
a distinction : 

He doathed his men in Liiuoln gr0e»t 
And himself in scarlet red. 
Pop. Ball., ealUd Roiin HootTs Qarlani, p. 48. 

LINDABBIDES. A celebrated heroine 
in the romance called the Mirror of 
Knighthood, which is mentioned by 
Cervantes among the books found in 
the library of Don Quixote. B. i, ch. 
6. From the great celebrity of this 
lady, occasioned by the popularity of 
the romance, her name was commonly 
used for a mistress. Jonson, haying 
so introduced it, gives a sketch of her 
history : 

A. LindabritUs! Ato. Ay, sir, the emperor Alican- 
droc'8 daughter, and the prince Meridian's sister, in 
the knight of the sun ; [Donzel del Fhebo] she should 
ha\e been married to liim, but that the princess 
CynthiaU Ret., iii, 8. 



Ciaridiana, kc. 



Thus she is mentioned also by Bowley, 
in the Match at Midnight : 

Lindahnde$ her name ; that ancient matron is her 
reverend griinnum. 2^m. Migsers; I have read of 
her in the Minor of Knighthood. 

Act ii, O. PI., vii, 7, 881. 

This Spanish romance was translated 
into English by one Margaret Tyler, 
and published, in nine successive 
parts, between 1598 and 1602. Hence 
it was so well known at that period. 
The author of the novel of Kenilworth 
has taken advantage of this circum- 
stance, to make his dialogue charac- 
teristic, when M. Lambourne says, 
" I will visit his Lindabridee, by St. 
George, be he willing or no." Chap, 
ii. Of the word Dabridee, which 
occurs in one old play, I can make 
nothing, unless it be a corruption or 
abbreviation of Idn-dabrides, The 
sense suits exactly : 

On my life, he has some swinKinc stuff for our fresih 
Dahridet, who have investea themselves with the 
Platonic order. Lady Alimony, i, 1 (1659). 

tAnd she had but (me eye neiUier, wiUi as much teal 
As e'er knight-errant did his fair jAndabride*, 
Or Ciaridiana. AOertus WaUmstein, 1689. 

fLINE. At line length. 

Ezpulsnm ludere, (o strike a ball at Une length, or to 
keoM up the ball from the pound. 

JfomeneUtor, 1586. p. S96. 

LINE OF LIFE. One of the lines in 
the hand, so termed in the cant of 
palmistry. 

Go to^ here s a simple line qfl\fel here's a small trifle 
of wives 1 Alas I fifteen wives is nothing! eleven 
widows and nine maids, is a simple ooming-in for one 
man. Merek. fenice, ii, 3. 

You live chaste and single, and have buried your wife. 
And mean not to marry, bv the line qf.yowlifi. 

B. Jons. Metam. Gipttea, vol. vi, p. 80. 

tLINEN-BALL. Some instrument of 
torture mentioned in Pathoraachia, 
1630, p. 29. 

LINENER. A linen-draper. 

Precede all the dames at court by a fortnight, have 
council with taylon^ Unonen, lace-women, cm- 
brddererB. B, Jons. Bpiceme, ii, 6. 

If she love ^ood clothes and dressing, have your 
learned council about you every morning, your French 
taybr, barber, Unetter, 8u;. Ibid., iv, 1. 

A LINGEL. A sort of thong used by 
shoemakers and cobblers ; from lin- 
gula. 

Where sitting, I espy'd a lovely dame, 

Whose master wrought wilh hngeU and with aul. 

And under ground he vamped many a boot. 

B. fFl. Knight of the B. Pestle, act v, p. 4SS. 
His awl and Ungel in a thong, 
His tar-box on ms broad belt hung. 

Dragt. Eel, iv, p. 1403. 
If thou dost this, there shall be no more shoemending. 
Every man siiall have a special care of his own sole ; 
And m his pocket carry his two confessors, 
His Ungel and his nawl. Ibid., Women Pleased, iv, 1. 
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Lingel is here a correctiou of the 
modem editors for yugal^ in the old 
edition.s which is certainly nonsense. 
The correction seems indubitable. 
LINK. It seems odd enough that so 
awkward, inefficient, and dirty a 
method of restoring the blackness to 
a maty hat, as that of smoking it by 
a link, should ever have grown into a 
common practice ; but so it appears 
by the following passages : 

Kathuud's eoat, lir, waa not fully made, 

And Gabriel's pumps were all nnpiiik'd i' the heel ; 

There waa no link to coiomr Ptterg hat. 

TamngofSkr.,iy»l. 
This ooaenage ta osed likewise in selling old hata 
found npon dnnghiUs, instead of newe, blackt ottr 
with the nuake of an old UnJc. 

Greone's M'tkil Muwulumee, cited by Mr. Steerens. 

fLINR.EXTINGUISHERS. Large ex- 
tinguishers attached to the railings 
of houses formerly nsed by the link- 
men for extinguishing their links. 
Many of these were still (1H49) to be 
Been in London, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the old squares. 

fLINNE. Flax. Chapman uses it in his 
translation of the epithet XivoQiapfil, 

little he was, and ever wore a breastplate made of 
Unne. II., u, 469. 

LINSTOCK, or LINT-STOCK. "A 

carved stick, with a cock at one end, 

to hold a gunner's match, and a sharp 

point at the other, to stick it upright 

in the ground." Kerseys Diet. A 

stock or handle to hold the lint. The 

match itself was called lintel, or lint. 

Coles has, "Lintel, funis igniarius, 

ad explodendas machinas bellicas." 

From linum, Latin. 

And the nimble gunner 
Witii linttoek now the devilish cannun tenches. 
And down goes nil before him. Hmry T, Chonis 8. 
1 smeli the powder, spy'd what liiutoek save fire, to 
shoot against the poor captain of the gallifoyst. 

Boariuff Girl, O. FL, vi, lOS. 
HI] you shall hear a culverin discharged 
By him that bears the liiutock kindled thns. 

j€w of Malta, O. PL, viU, 390. 

Dr. Johnson produces an instance 

from Dry den. 
LION OF CO TSWOLD. A sheep. See 

Cots ALE, t. e.. Cots wold. 
•fLIPARI. Appears to have been formerly 

a favorite wine. 

IvMO. And I will drink nothing bat lApary wine. 

r«y to the EtheanaUVlO^, p. 82. 
What can make our fingers so fine ? 
Drink, drink, wine, Lippari-wine. 

The :Hujhlcd Maid, p. 83. 



tLIP-CLIP, or LIP-CLAP. Kissing. 

Some maids will get Up^elip.hui let them beware of a 
Up-elap ; for fear of maids they become mothers, and 
sing the dolefol lollaby. Poor Boiin. 1707. 

Now the spring coming on, young wenches will grow 
wanton, and rather tmm live under a mothers noae, 
and a grananis tongue, will venture a lip^elap and a 
Um-cIm to get tliem a husband, when a little while 
after tae cnekow aings at their door. Ibid., 1693. 

tLIP-LABOUR. Talk. 

In briefe, my frnitlesse and worthy Up-lahour, mtit 
with a deale of ayrie and non-substauiiall mailer, I 

Sve his lordship, and the like requital) 1 bestowed on 
e right worsniproll lir. Thomas Squibb, maior of 
Sarum. Toylor^t Worket, 1630. 

LIPPIT. To turn lippit ; a phrase which 
I have seen only in the following ex- 
ample. It seems to imply being 
wanton : 

Well, to be brief, the nun will soon at nicht torn 
lippit ; if I can but devise to quit her cleanly of the 
nonnery, she is my own. Meny Devil, O. PI., v, 383. 

It was suggested by a friend, that 
the Supplement to Lacombe's Diet, 
du Yieux Ijangage, gives lippu, as 
meaning "gourmand, friand;" but 
so obsolete a French word is not 
likely to have been commonly known 
in England. [See Tippet, wliere 
this article is corrected by Nares 
himself.] 
LIPSB.URY PINFOLD, that is. Lips- 
bury pound. The sentence in which 
it occurs has the form of a proverbial 
saying ; but no trace of its origin or 
direct signification has yet been dis- 
covered. Mr. Capell was very confi- 
dent that he knew the meaning of it : 
" It is not come to knowledge where 
that Lipsbury is» which we see in 
page 38 ; but this we may know, and 
that with certainty, that it was some 
village or other fam'd for boxing, that 
the boxers fought in a ring, or enclos'd 
circle, and that this ring was called — 
lApsbury pinfold: this may satisfy 
as to the sense: and inquiry may 
help to further particulars, those that 
wish for them." Notes on Lear, 
p. 1.55. This would be well guessed, 
if any such place as lApsbury had 
ever existed. The psssage that occa- 
sioned these conjectures is the follow- 
ing, in the altercation of Kent with 
Gloster's steward : 

If I hod thee in Uptbury pinfold I would make thee 
care for me. I'ear, ii, 3 

Lipsbury pinfold may, perhaps, like 
Lob*s pound, be a coined name ; but 
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with what allusion, does not appear. 
It is jast possible that it might mean 
the teeth, as being the pinfold within 
the lips. The phrase would then 
mean, " If I had you in my teeth/* 
But it remains for some more fortu- 
nate inquirer to discover what is 
really meant. No various reading of 
the passage comes to the aid of the 
critic in this place. 
LIQUOR. The grand liquor is used by 
Shakespeare for the great elixir, or 
aurum potabile, of the alchymists. 

Where ahoold they 
Find thii gnmd U^or that hath gilded them f 

Tempe9tt ▼, 1. 

There certainly is no reason to change 
liquor into *lixir, as Warburton pro- 
posed, an elixir being a liquor. See 

' GiLDEP. 

tLIRICUMPHANCY. The old popular 
name of some plant. 

The tniled daisy, violetw 
Hearts-ease, for lovers nard to get; 
The h<HieY-8uckle, rosemary, 
Lirieumphaney, rose-parsley, 
Prickmadam, rocket, galant pink, 
And thousands more than I can think ; 
Which do this month adorn each field. 
And sweet delight and pleasure yield. 

Poor Bobiti, 1746. 

LIRIPOOP, or LIRIPIPPB, s. Part of 
the old clerical dress ; in early times, 
apparently a tippet ; latterly, a scarf. 
See Gent. Mag., 1818, vol. ii, p. 217, 
where is a very elaborate article on 
the subject. It was supposed by 
Skinner to be corrupted from clero- 
pepius. Kersey explains it, "a livery 
hood.'^ Coles has " a liripoop, epomis, 
cleropeplus." In Du Cange's Glos- 
sary, Liripipium is thus illustrated : 
" Epomis, unde Belgis lUre-pupe, sen 
potius longa fascia, vel cauda caputii. 
Henrieus de Knyghton de Event, 
AngLy 1. iv. Dominarum cohors 
affuit, quasi comes interludii, in di- 
verso et mirabili apparatu virili — ^in 
tunicis partitis — cum capuciis brevi- 
bu9, et liripipiis [malfe liripiis edit.] 
ad modum cordarum circa caput ad- 
volutis." It was Somner who cor- 
rected that passage. 

With their Aristotle's hreech on their heads, and his 
Urif^vm abont their necks. 

Beehive, 1 7, dted by CapcU. 
That they do not passe for all their mitets, stares, 
hats, crowns, covles, copes, and Urip^tpee. Ibid. 



In the mock library of Rabelais we 
have "Lyrippii [for liripippii] Sor- 
bonicse MoraHzationes, per M. Lupol- 
dum.** Vol. ii, p. 74. OzelL 
It seems that this ornament was not 
confined always to the clergy, for 
Peck, speaking of the extravagance 
of dress used by the commons in the 
time of Edward III, says, ''Their 
lerripippes reach to their heels, all 
jagged." 

Liripoop and leripoop are sometimes 
used without any definite meaning, 
chiefly, I presume, from their droll 
and burlesque sound; as where a 
girl is called " a young lirry-poope^ 
B, and FL Pilgrim^ act ii, sc. 1. 
Lyly twice used it to express a degree 
of knowledge or acuteness : 

Theres a girl that knows her lerripoop. 

Mother Bcmiie, i. 8. 
Thou maist be skilled in thy logic, but not in thy 
lerypoope. Sapho ^ PAoo., i, S. 

In this mode, however, it was very 
current. Cotgrave translates "Qui 
S9ait bien son roulet," by *'one that 
knows his liripoope,*' Probably it 
meant at first, having that knowledge 
which entitled the person to wear a 
liripoop, or scarf, as a doctor. Thus 
the treatise of Magister Lupoid ex- 
plained all the learning connected 
with the doctorial hood, or scarf, of 
the Sorbonne. Menage says it is 
made from the Flemish liere-piipe, 
LIST, 8., in the sense of boundary, which 
is now disused, appears to have been 
deduced from the lists which kept off 
the spectators at tournaments. It 
occurs in this sense several times in 
Shakespeare's plays. 

I am bound to your niece, air. I mean, she is the 

list of my voya^. Twelfth N^ iii, 1. 

The very het, the very utmost bound. 

Of all our fortunes. 1 Hen. IF, It, 1. 

The ocean, orerpeering of his Uet. HamL, iv, 5. 

Which passage puts the sense of the 
following out of all doubt : 

Confine yourself but in a patient liet. Othello, iv, 1. 

Which Dr. Johnson erroneously ex- 
plained listening. 

2. List, for desire or inclination ; 
from to list, or listen to, in the sense 
of to choose, or be disposed to do any- 
thing ; or perhaps rather for lust. 

1 find it still when I have list to sleep. 

Othellc, ii, 1. 
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Dr. Johnson cites another instance 
from the Eikon Basilike, or some 
other work under the name of 
Charles I. 
LISTEN, V. To attend to, as an active 
yerb. This usage is common in the 
writings of Shakespeare, but is by no 
means peculiar to him. It was the 
language of the time, and not quite 
disused when Milton wrote, as Dr. 
Johnson shows. 

He tint no more mut tay is ll»te%*i more 
Than they whom Toalh and eaaehare taught to doae. 
meh. Il7%\. 
Aa they had aeen me with theae hangiman'a handa 
LUiemng their fear. Macbeth, ii, S. 

Whieh she loo^ titlmHg, softly aakt againe 
What miater wight it waa that lo did phine. 

Spent. FiQ., IV, rii, 10. 
LUieH the plainta of thy poor Totariea. 

Bowleg's World Toe^i, /r., dt St. 

It occurs in Milton's Comus. 
LITCH-OWL. See Lich-owl. 
LITE, for little. 

Tma. this exploit he saT'd not neat nor lUe, 
The aged men, and boya of tender age. 

Atf/. Ta»$o, zi, 26. 

Sylvester has used by litte and little^ 
for by little and little : 

for as two bellows, blowine torn by tarn. 
By UtU and little make cola coals to bum. 

DuBarlat,l,i,9. 

Lite^ for little, is quoted also from 
Chaucer. See Todd. 
fLITEBATE. The converse of illite- 
rate. 

A. Kb learned, tou follow the K/tfra/«, who while they 
anbtilly argue, teach others how to operate. 

faseenger ofBeneenutOy 1612. 

tLITHE. Cheerful; glad. 

Hee had mystaken his markes, in prophesying of sacfae 
notable tempest, oonsideryng it proved so lytAe a day 
without appearaiice of any tempest to ensue. 

HoUneked, 1677. 

Supple; soft. 

The bines of birds we see full oft. 
Whiles Uiey bee yong are lith and soft 

mthal/lHetioHarie, ed. 1608, p. 438. 

LITHER, adj. Soft, pliable, yielding ; 
the comparative of lithe. From lithe, 
Saxon. 

Two Talbots, winged through the lither sky, 
In thy despite shall scape mortality. 

1 Hen. ri, iv, 7. 
rU bring his lither legs in better frame. 

Look abotU you, 1600, cit. St. 
Well, and ye shift no better, ye losel lyther and lasye. 
Gammer Gurlon, 0. PI., ii, 72. 
Or at lest hyre some younge Phaon for mede to 
dooe the thynge, still daube theyr litker cheekes 
with peintynge. 

Chaloner's Moria Eneom-t sign. P S. 

Also idle : 

For Charles the French king in his feats not Uther, 
When we bad rendred Ravner, Maants, and Maine, 
Found means to win all Normandie againe. 

Mirr.Jor Mag., p. 344. 
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LITHEBNESS. Softness, weakness* or, 
perhaps, idleness. See the second 
sense of lither, in Todd. 

For as they that angle for the tortoyi, hating onco 
caught him, are driven into such a fytkemeteet that 
they loose ail their spirites. 

EMphuea amd hie EngL, p. M. 

Here it is clearly weakness : 

Hare my weak thoughts made brawn-fallen my strong 
arms ? or is it the natnre (rf lore,— to breed numbness 
or hfthemeu, or I know not what languishing in mj 
Joints and sinews ? LyUi, Adjimion, iv, 8. 

fLITHIE. Pliable; soft. 

Their Uikie bodies bound with limits of a shaU. 
A Herrings Jkyle, 1596. 

LFFTLE-EASE. A familiar term for a 
pillory, or stocks ; or an engine unit- 
ing both purposes, the bilboes. 

Nenms^a kmd of stockes for the necke and 
feete: the pillorie, or {i//<«-«a«0. 

Jbr. Fleming's Nomencl, 196, b. 
Was not this a seditions fellow ? was not this fellow's 
preaching a cause of al the trouble in Israel ? was 
he not worthy to be cast in bocardo, or little-ease. 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 105, b. 

[According to a work published in 
1738, called, "The Curiosity, or the 
General Library," p. 60, it was 
'' a place of punishment in Guildhall, 
London, for unruly 'prentices."] 
LITTLEST. The regular superlative of 
little, though supplanted by least. 
Shakespeare has put it into the 
mouth of the player-king : 

Where love is great, the Uttlett doubts are fear. 

Haml., iti, 2. 

LIVE, for lief. Willingly. 

I had as live as any thing I could see his farewell. 

£astw. Hot, O. PI., iv, 298. 

It was probably pronounced aa leave. 
LIVELIHOOD. Used for liveliness, 
active vigour, or lively appearance. 

The remembrance of her father nerer approaches her, 
but the tyranny of her sorrow takes all UveliAood from 
her cheeks. AWt WeU, i, 1. 

With this, she seizeth on his sweating palm 
The precedent of pith and livelihood. 

Skakesp. Venus and Adon., Suppl., i, 405. 

Spenser writes it livelihead, which is 
equivalent. See Todd. 
LIYELODE, for livelihood. Mainte- 
nance ; from life and lode. 

Ne bv the law of nature 
But that she gave like blessing to each creature, 
As well of worldly livelode as of life. 

Spens. Moth, ffubb. Tale, v. 145. 

fLIVERINGS. A sort of pork sausages. 

Toroaculum, Juvenal. Farciminis genus 6 porcina. 
Saucisse, saucisson. A kinde of puddings mnde of 
hogges flesh, which some call liverxngs. Nomrnclator 

LIVERY, 9. Delivery, or grant of pos- 
session ; a law term. 
1 . Hence livery of seisin is a law term, 
implying the delivery of land, &c., 
into possession. Livery and seisin is 
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also used; livery being in each in- 
stance equivalent to delivery : 

She gladlr did of that aame babe accept. 
As being ner owne by Ihery and seisin. 

^ ^^M.^-. 0.,VI,iv.87. 

He wnt a herauld before to Rome to demand Uvay 
of the man that had offended him. 

North's Plui., p. IBO. 

2. To sue one's livery was a phrase 
relative to the feudal tenures, accord- 
ing to which the court of wards seized 
the lands of any tenant of the crown 
upon his decease, 'till the heir sued 
out his livery, and by that process 
came into possession. The phrase 
occurs three times in Shakespeare's 
writings. 
York says to Richard II, 

If Ton do wrongfnlly aeize Hereford's right. 
Call in hia lettere-patenti that he liath 
By his attornies-geneitd, to sue 
His livery, and deny his offer'd homage, 
Yon pinck a thousand daugen on your head. 

Bick. n, ii, 1. 

Bolingbroke afterwards says, 

I am denied to ««« mjr /tMry here. 

And yet my letters-patents gire me lesTe. 

Aii., ii, 8. 

It should be made letters-patent in 
both places. 

Of the same Bolingbroke it is after- 
wards said, 

He came bnt to be duke of Lancaster, 
l^smlds livery, and beg his peace. 

1 Hen. 17, iy, 8. 

And this was not done till a minor 
came of age, it was occasionally used 
as an expression to denote maturity : 

If Cupid 
Shoot arrovs of that weight, I'll swear devoutly, 
H'as sned his livery, and *8 no more a boy. 

B, and Fl. Tamer Tamed, ii, 1. 
tTliere was an ancient use in Babylon, 
Wlien as a woroans stocke was spent and gone. 
Her living it was lawfnll then to get, 
Her carkasse out to liverie to let, 
And Venue did allow the Cyprian dames 
To get their livings by their oodles shames. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tLIVES-MAN. A living man. 

stilt. O give the duke some of the medicine. 
Fer. What medicine talk'st thou of ? what aylea my 
son? ' 

Jer. O lord, father, and yee meane to he a lives-man 
take some of this. Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631. 

LIZARD. It was a current opinion in 
the time of Shakespeare, and is not 
yet quite eradicated, that lizards, the 
most harmless of reptiles, were venom- 
ous. The English lizard, or eft, and 
the water-lizard, or newt, in many 
places lie under the same slander, 
and particularly the latter. An ab- 
horrence of their singular form pro- 
bably gave rise to this notion, as 



happened also in the case of the 
toad. 

Their sweetest prospects mnrdering basilisks, 
Their softest touch, as smart as UtanW stings. 

8ir«».F/,iii,3. 
Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided 
As venom'd toad, or litards' dreadful stings. 

8 Hen. VI, ii. 2. 

Hence the lizard's ley was thought a 
fit ingredient in the witches' cauldron 
in Macbeth. 

The Uuard shuts up his sharp-sighted eves 
Among these serpents, and there sadly lies. 

Drayton, Noah^s Flood, p. 1688. 

LOACH. A small fish; called also a 
groundling. Colitis barhatula, Linn. 
One of the Carriers in 1 Henry IV 
says, "Your chamber-lie breeds fleas 
like a loach:' ii, I. This has puzzled 
the commentators; but it seems as 
reasonable to suppose the loach in- 
fested with fleas as the tench, which 
may be meant in a preceding speech. 
Both sayings were, probably, founded 
upon such fanciful notions as make 
up a great part of natural history 
among the common people ; but 
Holland's Pliny warrants the notion 
that some fishes breed fleas and lice, 
ch. xlvii. Had the Carrier meant to 
say " as big as a loach,'' he would 
have said, "breeds fleas like loaches." 
Warburton and Capell are far from 
the mark. Mr. Malone's suggestion, 
that it may mean "breeds fleas as 
fast as a loach breeds," that is, 
breeds loaches, is not improbable, as 
it was reckoned a peculiarly prolific 
fish. 

In the Trip to the Jubilee, sir H. 
Wildair speaks of loaches being swal- 
lowed whole; "to swallow Cupids 
like loaches." This is curiously 
ilhistrated by Mr. Pennant, who says 
that this fish is frequent in a stream 
near Amesbury, "where the sports- 
men, through frolic, swallow it down 
alive in a glass of wine." Sec 
Donovan's Fishes, PI. xxii. [Nares 
is mistaken in this explanation. A 
loche was a solid form of medicine to 
be swallowed by sucking.] 
Browne mentions the fish thus : 

The millor's thombe, the hiding loach. 
The perch, the erer-nihling roach. 

BrU. Fast., B. i. S. 1, p. S9. 
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tLOACH. A simpleton. 

And George redeemed liii dooke, rode menUy to 
Oxford, iMtTing ooine in his pocket vbere this lomek 
■pares not for anY expence, for the good fortiuie he 
had in the happy biding of his r^er. 

Jetis ifOeorye P§ele, u. d. 

LOADSTAR, and LOADSMAN. See 

Lode-star, and Lodesmam. 
fLOAFED-LETTUCB. 

Laictne cxespne, leafed or headed leUiee. 

Nonunelator, 1686. 

fTo LOAT. The same as to Lout. 

And incredible it is, what obseooions loating and 
eourting there is at Borne sunory waies to such 
persons as are without children. 

Hollands Jmmianut MareeUinuSt 1609. 

LOATHFUL. Either hating or hateful; 
abhorred. Many compoands of loath 
were formerly current, which since 
faaye been disused, it is common to 
write the adjective loath without the 
a; but there is no reason to dis- 
tinguish it, in this respect, from the 
verb to loathe, both being from the 
Saxon lath. See Johnson on these 
words. 

1 . Hating, abhorring : 

That the conplaints thereof oould not be told; 
Which when be did with kMthful eyes behold. 
He would no more endure, but came his way. 

Spent. Moth. Eiibb. IVOtf, ▼. 181S. 

2. Hateful, offensive. 

He would attain the one without pouting dnmpish- 
nesse, and exercise the other without loatk/iM hght- 
nesse. HoUnsk. Hiat. cf IriL, H 4, col. 8. 

LOATHLY, adj. Hateful, detestoble. 

But barren hate, 
Soor-e^d disdain, and discord, shaU bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds lo loathfyy 
That yon shall hate it both. Temp., ir, 1. 

But if she lost it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her Icatkiy. Oikelh, iii, 4. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in sight. 
Bred in the liMikhf lakes of Tartary. 

Spem. F. q., I, vti, 44. 

LOATHLY, or LOTHLY, adv. Un- 
wiilinttly. 

Seeing how lotklv opposite I stood 

To his unnaturaipuxpose. Lear, ii, 1. 

There is some licence in the use of 
the word in the above passage; it 
means, "With what unwillingness 
to enter into his views.'* It seems 
rather, by its position, to intimate 
that he opposed unwillingly. 

This shews tnat you from nature lotkljf stray. 
That suifer not an artificial day. 

Donne to tke Counte$9 of Bedford. 

LOATHNESS, or LOTHNESS. Unwil- 
lingness. This word is little used, if 
at all ; though there seems to be no 
reason why it should not. 

And the fair soul heiself 
Weixird, between lotkneu and obedience, at 
Which end the beam should bow. Tcmp.^ ii, 1. 



Prar you, look not sad. 
Nor make replies of lotkneu. Ant. jr CUop., iii, 9. 

Johnson gives an example from Bacon 
also. 
LOAVE-EARS, for lave-ears. A corrupt 
form of the word. See Laye-eab'd. 

But take especial care 
You button dk your night cap. 

M. After th' new fashion. 
With his loave ears without it, 

lady AUntonjf, act ii, s^. V. 

See in Lugqed. 
LOB. A lubber, or clown. Skinner 
derives it from lapp, German ; Min- 
shew and others from XW/3if. Both 
etymologies are unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Johnson says, in his note on the 
passage cited below, lob, lubber, 
looby, lobcoek, all denote both in- 
activity of body and dulness of mind. 

Fsrewel, thou M of spirits, 1*11 be gone. 

Hide. N. DreamJlT.. 
Hold thy hands, M. Promoe jr Cast., Part ii, iii, 8. 
It was such a fodish M as thou. 

Pretton*t Cambytet, cited by Steevens. 
Should find Esau such a lout or a lo6. 

Jacob and Beam, ditto. 
Mad Coridon do buz on clownish otes. 
As balde a Terse as any lob can make. 

Jn Quid Faeioned Lo9e, by J. T.. 16M. 

7\} LOB, 9. a. To hang down in a 
sluggish and stupid manner. Made 
from the substantive. 

And their poor jades 

Henry 

tLOB-COAT. A clown. 

Cares not a groate 
For such a lob-coate, 

Tke Wit qfa Woman, 1604. 

fLOBCOCK. Anything clumsy; a 
lubber or clown. 

Much better were the lobeoek lost then woune, 
Unlesse he knew how to behave himselte. 

Tke MoHS-Drap, 160S. 
I am none of those heavy lobeoekt that are good for 
nothing but to hang at the tail of a coach. 

Caryll, Sir Salomon, 1«71. 
This hot weather shall make aome so faint, that their 
lubbery-legs shall scarcely carry their lobcoek body. 
Sweet spewing doth oft make a currish heart rolent, 
and the best way is bv humbleness to creep, where bv 
pride we cannot march. Poor Bobin, 1713. 

LOB S-FOUND. Fhrase, To be laid in 
Lob's pound, to be " laid by the heels, 
or clap'd up in jail." Old Canting 
Dictionary. Also any clo.^e or con- 
fined place, as, in the following lines, 
it means "behind the arras:" 

Who forced the gentleman, to save her credit. 

To marry her, and say he was the party 

Found in Lob*t pound. Mate. D. qf Milan, iii, 8. 

Who Lob was, is as little known as 
the site of Lipsbuey pinfold. In 
Hudibras this term is employcil ns n 



Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

F; iv, 8. 
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name for the stoclUy into which the 
knight put Crowdero : 

OrowdflTo whom, in irons bonnd, 

Then basely threwsl into LobU pound. 1, iii. 909. 

Dr. Grey, in the notes, tells a ludi- 
crous application of it, in the case of 
one Lobb, a dissenting minister. 

tBut in what a fine pickle shoa*d I be, if Mr. couatable 
and his watch shon'd pick m' up and in wi' me f o 
Lohs-foundf Oat o' wnich damn'd kitchin, to mor> 
row must I be dish'd up for the whipping iKWt; and 
not ha' the benefit o* the layety to plead i* m' own 
defence. FUattiu, ntade EnglUk, 1694. 

To LOBSTARIZE, o. To go backward. 
A word most strangely coined by 
Sylvester, and applying rather to the 
motion of a crab than a lobster. 

Thou makest rirers the most deafly deep 
To hbstarize (back to Uieir source to creep). 

Dtt Bart., IV, iii, 2. 

The author did well to explain it 
himself in a parenthesis; but he 
would have done better had he left 
it out. 
A LOCK, or LOVE-LOCK. A pendent 
lock of hair, often plaited and tied 
with riband, and hanging at the ear, 
which was a very prevalent fashion 
in the age of Shakespeare and after- 
wards. Charles the First, and many 
of his courtiers, wore them ; nor did 
he cut off his till the year 1646. See 
Grainger, vol. ii, p. 411. This lock 
was worn on the left side, and hung 
down by the shoulder, considerably 
longer than the rest of the hair, 
sometimes even to the girdle; as 
some of the following passages will 
show. Against this fashion, William 
Prynne wrote a treatise called The 
Unlovelyness of Jjove-locks, in which 
he considered them as very ungodly. 

And one deformed is one of them : I know him, he 
wears a lock. Much Ado about Nothing, m, 8. 

Which report Dogberry further blun- 
ders into a lock and key: 

And also the watch heard them talk of one deformed : 
they say he wears Vkkey in his ear, and a lock hanging 
«yi/. Ibid.7vX 

By the key we may suppose him to 
mean an earring, if anything. 
Warburton saw a great deal of refined 
satire on the fashion, in these pas- 
sages; but it is difficult, in many 
cases, to see as much as he fancied 
he discovered. 

Cm. He has an exceeding good eye, madam. 

Mm. And a rery good lock. B. Jom, Epieane, iy, 6. 



And who knows but he 
May lose his ribband by it, in his ioek 
Dear as his saint. B. jr Fl. Coronation^ act i, P- 18- 
His fashion too too fond, and looaly Ught, 
A long looe-lock on his left shoulder plight, 
Like U) a woman's hair, well shewd, a wonum's sprite. 
Deteriftion ofAadgcs, in FUtch. PurpU Is., vu, S3. 

From their supposed effect in causing 
violent love, Uiey seem to have been 
sometimes called heart^breakers. 
Butler therefore speaks of Samson's 
famous locks under that name : 

Like'Samson's ksart-hreakers it grew 

In time to make a nation rue. Rud^ I, i, S6S. 

Prynne speaks of them with detesta- 
tion : 

And more e^)ecially in bng, unshome, womanish, 
fricled, loYe-proTokin^ haire, and hvelockes, growne 
now too much in fashion with comly pages, youthes, 
and lewd, effeminate, ruffianly persons. 

Histriomastix, p. 209. 

Wigs were made to imitate this : 

He ky in gloves all night, and this mominij^ I 
Brought him a new periniff, with a ioek at it. 

B. /■ Fl, Cupid's Rswuge, act ii, p. 461. 

Farewel, signior. 
Your amorous lock has a hair out of ocder. 
Mor. Uml what an oversight was this of my barber I 
I must return now and have it corrected, dear signior. 

Bird in a Cage, 0. PL, viii, SOS. 

It was originally a French custom : 

Will you be Frenchified, with a lots-lock down to your 

shoulders, wherein you may haM your mistres' favour? 

Qreene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier,!) i,h. 

We have here an account of a very 
long one : 

Wliy should thy sweet loM-heke hang dangling downe. 
Kissing thy girdle-steed with falling pride P 

BamefieWs Affectionate Shepherd, Poems printed 
in 15W, cit. CapeU. 

LOCK, THAT OPENS WITH AMEN. 
This seems to mean a padlock formed 
of rings marked with letters, which, 
when placed to form a certain word, 
will open, but not otherwise. This, 
therefore, is an older invention than 
might be supposed. 

A cap-case for your linnen and your plate. 
With a strange lock, that opens with Awien. 

B. i- Fl. Noble Gsntl, act v. 

Noticed also in some verses by Carew, 
addressed to May, on his comedy of 
the Heir: 

As doth n lock that goes 
With letters, for till every one be known. 
The lock's as fast as if you had found none. 

fj LOCK OF HAY. A bundle of hay. 

For never would he touch a locks of hay. 
Or smell unto a heape of provender 
Untill he heard a noyse or trumpets sound. 
Whereby he knew our meate was served in. 

, . TityloT^sWorkes^ieSO, 

So good doaths ne'r lay in stable 
Upon a lock of hay. Musarum Delieia, 1656. 

tLOCK. To be at his old lock, to 
follow his old practices. 

Trum.s. Why look you, colonel, he's at old lock, he*s 
al 8 May-bees again. 
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tliOCK-SPITTING. The term is stiU 
applied in Norfolk to a small cat 
vith a spade to show the direction in 
which a piece of land is to be divided 
by a new fence. 

Seta <mt the drenit with a pkmch, which wa call 
ioeispUHng. OgUb^*» nrgU^ 1668, p. 818. 

LOCKRAM. A sort of linen of a cheap 
kind^ but made of various degrees of 
fineness ; used for caps, shirts, shifts, 
and handkerchiefs, by the lower 
orders. Phillips says expressly that 
it was linen^ which refutes Johnson's 
etymology. 

The kitchen malkin mne 
Her richeit lockram Iraat her reechy Beck, 
Claxaberiiig the walls to eye him. Corid., ii, 1. 

To poor maiaena' marria gci 
~1 give per aonom two hundred ella of hcinm. 
That there be no atrait dealinga in their linnena , 
Bnt the aaila cot according to their burthens. 

B.^FL SpmUk CuratOj ir, S. 
Thon Choaj^ht'at, because I did wear loclram shirts, 
I bad no wit. 

GUplkame's Wit in a (kmtahU, 1680, dt St. 
Let all the good yon intended me, be a loekram coif, 
a bine gown, and a dean whip. 

Brome^t Northern Lasi, ditto. 

That is, give me the dress and dis- 
cipline of a woman in Bridewell. 

I can wet one of my new lockeram napkins with 
' Grtenc's Never loo late, ditto. 



Also, in his Vision. 

His rolFe wna of fine loeieram, stitched veiy ihir with 
Coventry blue. 

LODAM. An old game on the cards ; 
mentioned with primero and others. 
Sir John Harrington speaks of it as 
succeeding to nunc in court fashion. 

Then followed todam, band to hand or quarter [qu. 

barter?] 
At which some maids so ill did keep the quarter, 
That unexpected, in a short abode. 
They cooM not cleanly beare away their load. 

JBpi^r., IV, 13. 
She and 1 will take you at todam. 

Woman k. with Kindn., 0. PL, vii, 296. 

In a note upon the latter passage, 
Mr. Reed says that ''it is not yet 
quite disused." It is not described, 
however, nor mentioned in the Com- 
plete Gamester. The same passage 
seems to imply that it was played by 
three persons : " She and I wiU take 

tPlayers turn puppets now at your desire. 

In their mouth's nonsense, in their tail's a wire, 

Th^ fly through clouds of douts, and show'rs of fire. 

A kind of losing loadmm in their game. 

Where the worst writer has the greatest fitme. 

Roeheeter^s Boemt, ed. 1710, p. 5&. 

f Now some at cards and dice do play 

Their money and their time away ; 

At loadum, cribbedge, and all-fours. 

They squander out their predous hours. 

Poor ao«i», 1786. 



LODESTAR. The pole-star, or clo- 
sure; the leading star, by which 
mariners are guided; from Uedan^ 
Saxon, to lead. Thus the magnet is 
loadstone; that is, leading or guiding 
stone. 

O happy fkir I 
Your eyes are Me-elare, and your tongue's sweet air 
More tueaUe than lark to shepherd's ear. 
_ M'uU.N. Dreamful- 

Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lightetb. 
Which must be lodestar to his lostAil eye. 

Shaieep. Venue and Adonie, SnppL, i, 464. 
But, stay, what star shines yonder in the east? 
The loaietar of my life, if Abigail 

Jewop£aUa,0,¥l,ynu,$28. 
To that clear mi^esty which, in the north. 

Doth, like another sun, in glory rise. 
Which standeth flx'd, yet spreads her heay*nly worth; 
Loadstone to hearts, and loadttar to all eyes. 

Sir J. Ikniee'e Dedic, to Q. BU». 

LODBSMAN, #. A guide; a word 
formed by the same analogy, and 
used by Hall, in his Chronicle, where 
Henry Y promises his friends to be 
their 

Guide, lodeeman^ and conductor. 

It is also used in that sense by 
T. Churchyard : 

My loademen kek the skill 
To passe the strayghtM, and safely bring 
My barke to omet port. 

Deser. ofWarree t^FUnderet in Centwra 
Lit., u, p. S47. 

A ridiculous blander occurs in the 
reprinted edition of sir John Davies's 
Poem on Dancing, published in 1773, 
where, instead of 

Reason the cvnosure, and bright load-star 

In this worla's sea, t' aToid the rock of chance ; 

Stan. 94. 

itisgiven " Reason the con9ioiMeur,"&c. 
The word is found in Chaucer, as a 
pilot, and in others. See Todd. 
LOEGRIA. An old name for England, 
according to the fabulous division of 
it given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
as portioned out to the three sons of 
Brutus, Locrinus, Camber, and Alba- 
nact; from whom Loegria, Cambria, 
and Albania, respectively took their 
names. 

Our historians make the oldest division of Britain to 
have been that which distinguishes it into Lo^ria, 
Cambria, and Albania, or to express myself more 
clearly, England, Wales, and Scotland. 

Qough*e Camden, p. czxviii. 
His three sons, Locrin& Albanact, and Camber, divide 
the land by consent; Locrine had the middle part, 
LoSfria; Camber possessed Cambria, or Wales; 
Albanact, Albania, now Scotland. 

Milton's Hist. ofBnal., Book i 
I am that Finnar who, when Brutus' blood 

Eztincted was in bloody Fcwrex raime. 
Among the princes in contention stocNL 

Who in the Biitiah throne by right should raignc ; 
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'Mongtt whom by might a part I did obtaine. 
That ptft of Albion caird lAoria hiffht 
I did lone time usurp acainn all right. 

Jfirr.ybrJf«^.,p.81. 

The verse shows that Logria is a 
misprint for Lo'igria. 
LOFT, adj. Used, in the following 
passage, for lofty. 

In neither fortune loft, nor yet re preat, 
Tb swell in wealth or yield unto mischanee. 

k qf Surrey's Foms, 1667, £ 1. 

LOFT, «. Seems to be used for the 
flooring of a room, by Spenser. 

All so dainty the bed where she should lie. 

By a false trap was let adowne to ftiU 
Into a lower nxune, and by and by 
The Iqfi was rays'd againe that no man could it spie. 
F. Q.» V, vi, 27. 

It was commonly used for a floor, in 
the sense of story, or division of a 
house ; as, ** the third lo/t.'* Acts, 
XX, 9. 
L0G6AT, or LOGGET, «. A small log, 
or piece of wood ; a diminutive from 
loff. 

Now are they tossing of his legs and anns, 
like logpeti at a pear-tree. 

B. JoHt, Tkle of a Tub, iv, 6. 

Hence loggats, as the name of an old 
game among the common people, and 
one of those forbidden by a statute 
of the 33d of Hen. VIII. It is thus 
described by Mr. Steeveus: "This 
is a game played in several parts of 
England even at this time. A stake 
is fixed into the ground ; those who 
play throw loggats at it, and he that 
IS nearest the stake wins :" '' I have 
seen it played," he adds, ''in dif- 
ferent counties, at their sheep-shear- 
ing feasts, where the winner was 
entitled to a black fleece, which he 
afterwards presented to the farmer's 
maid to spin, for the purpose of 
making a petticoat, and on condition 
that she knelt down on the fleece 
to be kissed by all the rustics pre- 
sent.*' Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
Capell after him, and Dr. Johnson 
himself, make it the same as nine- 
pins, or skettles, which the former 
calls kittl&^iM. They were pro- 
bably mistaken, as the two games 
are distinguished in the same pas- 
sage. 

Did these bones cost no more the breedfaig, but to 
play at loggatt with them P Hamiet, r, 1. 

To play at toggaU^ nine holes, or ten pinnes. 

An OU CoUeet. (tf Epigram, jfv., cit. St. 



LOITER-SACK, *. A loiterer, a lazy 
fellow. 

If the loiier-saekt be gone springing into a taveme, 
rjl fetch him reeling out. 

Ljflfa Mother Bombie, ii. 2. 

This may serve to illustrate Halter- 
sack, being a similar compound. 
The adjunct sacfs, seems to denote an 
inert or lumpish person, 
f LOKE. A lock, in the sense of a fleece 
of wool. 

This shepheard ware a sheepe grayjcloke. 
Which was of the finest loke 
That ooold be cut with sheere. 

J>ragU»Ci Skep. Qarl., 169S. 

t^bLOLL. To preach? 

A smooth-tonga'd preacher, that did mueh affect 

To be reputedof the purer sect, 

Unto these times great onuses did afford. 

That brousht. he said, tne son-shine of the Word. 

The sun-shine of the Word, this he extoll'd ; 

Tbe sun-shine of the Word, still this he loU, 

Cotgrave's Ulte Interpreter, 1671, p. S88. 

tLOLPOOPING. Idling. A lazy fel- 
low is still called a loU-poop in the 
dialect of East Anglia. 

And now to riew the loggerhead, 
Cudgeird and lolpooping m bed. 

HomefM lUu BwrUeqt^i, 172S. 

LOMBARD, 9. A banker. It is weU 
known that the Italian bankers who 
settled in the city of London, gave 
rise to the name of Lombard street ; 
but it is not so generally understood, 
that the merchants held their meet- 
ings there, till the Exchange was 
built ; or that those Lombard bankers 
were, in general, Jews ; though, from 
the almost exclusive activity of that 
people in trafiic in early times, it 
might easily be conjectured that they 
were. Stowe gives us the former 
intimation : 

Then have ye Lombard street, so called of the Longo- 
bards and other merchante, strangers of diverse 
nations, assembling there twise every day, which 
manner continued untiU the SB of December in the 
year 1568, on which day the said merchantes beganne 
their meeting in Comehill at the Burse, since by her 
majestic named the Boyall Exchange. 

Suneg of London, p. 167. 

The latter may be confirmed from 
this passage : 

So an usurer. 
Or Lomhard Jew, might, with some bags of trash. 
Buy half the western world. 

B. 4- n. Lowe nfCemig, vr, 3. 

LOMEWHYLE. A mere press error in 
the quarto edition of the Faery Queen, 
1590, which would not be worth 
notice, had not Capell very innocently 
entered it as an old word in his 
School of Shakespeare,- p. 213. 
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Churchy and other editors, silently 
altered it to somewkyUy which is 
evidently right. 

Above all the rett. 
Which with the prince of darkenea fell tomewiyle. 
From heaTeii*8 Uia, and ererlaBting rest. 

To LONG, 9. To belong, of which it 
has generally been thought an abbre- 
yiation. Mr. Todd, however, shows 
that it was used from the earliest 
times without such mark. 

That by gift of heaT'n, 
Bj law of natore, and of nafciona, long 
To him, and to liia heirs. Hen. V, ii, 4. 

The dothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them Umgingy have pnt off 
The spinsters, &c. Rm, Vllh i, >• 

Bat he me first through pride and pinsaance strong 
Asnyld, not knowing what to arms doth long. 

Spetu. F. Q^ VI, ii, 8. 

Also B. Ill, C. iii, St. bS. 

The present heate doth strait dispatch the thing 
With all those solemn rites that %Hg thereto. 

JkmUl, Civil fFars, Tii, 106. 

Longing seems to be put, in the fol- 
lowing passage, for longed for, or 
that which is the subject of longing : 

To take a note of what I stand in need of, 
To foniish me vcpon my Unwingjaamej. 

T»oeaU.ofrer.y\itl. 

Or it may mean the journey which 
belongs to me, " my own journey." 

iQaod he, maystresse, 
No harms doutelesse ; 

It longeth for our order. 
To hut no man. Ice. Sir T. More, 1657- 

[For long of, on account of.] 

tSayth she, I may not stav till niglit. 
Ana leave my summer hall undight. 
And all /or long o/thee. Drayton's Skep. &ar., 1693. 

tLONG BOX. Wandering booksellers 
carried about their popular books for 
sale in a long box. The door of the 
theatre appears to have been a favorite 
station for them. 

Catch. I shall live to see thee 

Stand in a pUy-house doore with thv long box. 

Thy half-crown library, and cry small books. 

By a good godly sermon, gentlemen — 

A judgment shewn upon a knot of drunkards— 

A pill to purge out popery — the life 

And death of Kalherin Stubs— 

CartwrighVs Ordinary, lOSl. 

fLOOBY. A clown. 

The spendthrift, and the plodding loobg. 
The nice sir Courtly, and the booby. 

Hudibrat Redinvus, n(fl. 

To LOOF. To bring a vessel close to 
the wind. Now pronounced by sea- 
men /tt^. Falconer's Marine Dic- 
tionary gives /ii/f only*, in this sense; 
but loo/ IB said to occur in Hackluyt. 

She ouoe being loofi. 
The noble ruin of her magic^ Antony, 
Clapi OB his sea^wing. Jnt. 4' Cleop., iii, 8. 



fPhaer uses it adverbially.] 

t Against Italia and liber's mouth lay toqfwi seas 
aright. Ktrg. jBn., i, 16. 

To LOOK BABIES IN THE EYES ; 
that is, to look /or babies there. To 
look closely and amorously into the 
eyes, so as to see the figures reflected 
in them. See Babies. This seems 
to have been a common sport of 
lovers, since it is abundantly alluded 
to by various writers. 

Can ye look boMos, sister. 
In the jfonng gallants egee, and twirl their band- 



:t 



i-Fl. Loyal Snbject,m,i. 



strings _^ ,_. _ 

Viol. Will he play with me too* 
Min. Look babiee in your eyes, my pretty sweet one; 
There's a fine sport I Ibid., ui, 6. 

See also the Woman Hater, iii, 1 . 

When a young lady wrinn you by the hand,— thus; 
Or with an amorous touch presses your foot; 
Looks babies in your eyes, plays witn your locks, 8bc. 
Masnnger's Renegado, ii, ft. 

In Poole's English Parnassus, among 
the phrases expressing the ways of 
lovers, is set down, " Loohing of babies 
in each others eyes,' p. 420. Drayton 
makes it looking for Cupids : 

While in their ekTjatSeyes he doth/or Cmpide look. 
Pofyolbion, Song zi. 

To LOOM. To appear large, as objects 
at sea, refracted through a dense 
medium, and therefore seeming larger 
than they really are. 

Ther stand far off in time ; through perspectire 
Of clear wits, yet they loom both great and near. 

Fanshaw's Lusiad, tiii, 9. 

** She looms a great sail, magna videtur 
navis." E. Coles' Did. 

tTo behold one of the 3*KHllant spectacles in the 
world, a ship under sayle, lomina (as they tearroe it) 
indeede like a lyon pawing with nis forfeet, heading 
and setting, like a Mnsco oeare bsyted with excellent 
English dogs. Sir T. Smith's Voiage in Russia, 1805. 

LOON, or LOWN, *. A term of re- 
proach ; as a stupid rascal, or the 
like ; from the Dutch loen. Loon is yet 
common in Scotland, and seems only 
the northern pronunciation of lown. 
Neither word can strictly be called 
obsolete, though they are not much 
used, at least in the south of England. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fhe'd loon I 
Where got'st thou that goose look ? MatA., v, 8. 



KinK Stephen was a worthy peer, 
Hu breeches cost him but a crown. 

Re held them sixpence all too dear. 
With that he call'd the Uylor lown. 



For shame, 



ire pnnc 
I, subscri 



Othello, ii, S. 



You that are princely born should shake him off, 
looM depart 
Bdufard II, O.Tl., ii, 9 



■ibe I and let the loon d 



The sturd; 
Gets here ban 



r, and the hay loton, 
nds, or lac'd correction. 

Honest Wh., P. S, 0. PI., iii, 466. 

LOOS. Praise; from laus, Latin. A 
Chaucerian word. 
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Bendei tlie lone of w much loof and fiune. 

As throash the world therby ihonld riorifie his name. 

See Charch's Spenser. Several edi- 
tions Tend praise instead. 
Los is the same, in old French, and 
is probably the immediate origin of 
the English word : 

A ta Miute divimt^ 

Soit 1m, ho&enr, et pofceit^ 

Myttef, Vojf. Boqurfort. 

2b LOOSE, V. n. To discharge an 
arrow. Ascham spells it louse, or 
lowse: 

Icviimg mnit be much like. So quieke and harde 
that it be without aU girdea, ao loft and gentle, that 
the ihaft fly not ai it were sent out of a bowecaae. 

Togoph., p. SOS. 

See him also passim, 

2. To weigh anchor, or slip the 

cables : 

And when the aonth wind blew aofUy, mmpoaing that 
they had obtained their pvrpoee, looimff thence, th^ 
tailed doae by Crete. AeU, xzrii, IS. 

AlsoTer. 21. 
IXX)SE, s, (from the preceding verb). 
The act of discharging an arrow from 
the string; a technical term in 
archery. Thus Drayton, speaking of 
archers : 

Their arrowa finely ^air'd, for timber and for feather. 
With birch and braal piec'd, to fly in any weather ; 
And, shot they with the round, the square, or forked 

The loou gaye inch a twang, as might be heard a 
mile; Dra^L Folyolb., xxvi, p. 1176. 

A surely levell'd shaft if Sent-clear had not aeen, 
And, in the very loou^ not thrust himself between 
His sovereign and the shaft, he our rerenge had trv'd -. 
Thus, to preaerre the king, the noble sumect dy'a. 

IHd^ iz, p. 8S4. 

The quotation from lord Bacon, given 
by Johnson, alludes also to archery, 
for the string is mentioned. 
It is not true, therefore, that it 
means generally ''dismission from 
any restraining force." In the fol- 
lowing speech it is used metaphori- 
cally: 

Her Drain's a verr quiver of jests I and she doth dart 
them abroad with that sweete loMtt and Judiciall 
aime, that yon would— 4iere she comes, sir. 

B. Jons. Every Man out ofkU S., iii, 9. 

So it is pointed in the folio, but Mr. 
Whalley, not understanding the term, 
converted loose into an adjective, by 
pointing it, in his edition, "that 
sweet, loose, and judiciall aime ;" as 
if a loose aim could be a commenda- 
tion. Mr. Gifford has inadvertently 
followed him. 
Here we find it in the plural : 



From erery wing they heare their loofM Jarre. * 

Heywood, Brit. Troy, in, B7. 

LOOSE-BODIED GOWN. This bebg 
a very customary dress of abandoned 
women, was sometimes used as a 
phrase for such ladies : 

X et if I go among the citizens' wires, they Jeer at me ; 
if I go among the looie-bodied yownt, ther cry a pox 
on me, because I go dvillr attired; ana swear their 
trade was a good trade, 'till such as I am took it out 
of their hands. Sm, Wk., Part S, O. PI., iii, 479. 
What wench is't f tuah, loou-hoditd Marferr. 

Mort Foolivtlt dted liy Beed. 

fLOP. A flea ; probably from its leap- 
ing. 

Episeopaey minc't, reforming Tweed 

Hath sent u ronta, even of her diurehes breed j 

Lay-interlining de^, a drnice 

That's nick-name to ue stuff call'd lent and Uoe. 

Clem^Otm^a Poems, 1661. 

LOPE, V. To leap. Provincial. Also 
as the preterite of leap. 

With spotted wings like peacock's train 
And laughing lope to a tree. 

S^ens. Sktp. EmI., Mnrek, 81. 

tLOPE, #. A leap. 

He makes no move to run on a rope. 
Than a Puritan doea of a biahop or pope. 
And oomea down with a vengeance at one tingle lope. 
Cotgme*t WltslntsrpreUr, 1871, p. 828. 

LOPE-MAN, «., if from the verb lope, 
must mean a leaping man. It seems, 
in the following passage, to be put 
for skipper^ as applied to a Dutch 
sailor; though skipper properly 
means ship-man 



God what a style is Uiist 
/ lope-nuuki 
A ladder of a hundred rounds will fail 



uoa wnat a style i 
Methinks it goes like a Duchy I 



To reach the top ont. B, /- Fl. Nob. Gent., iii, 4. 

The shrouds of the ship seem to 
suggest the idea of a ladder. 
LOPE-STAFF. A leaping ttole. 

Such as in fens and marsh.lands usM to trade. 

The doubtful fords and passages to try. 
With stUta and lope-staves that do aptliest wade. 

Drayi. Barons Wars, 1, 43. 

This strengthens the interpretation of 

LOPE-HAN. 

fLOQUENCE. Talkine; chattering. 

Thy tongue is loose, thy body close ; both ill : 
With silence this, with loqueuee that doth kill. 

(hceM*s Epigrams, 1677. 

LORD, phr. O Lord, sir, was a foolish 
and affected phrase, used on all occa- 
sions, properly and imprcsv^dy, and 
on that account abundant! "Ridiculed 
by Shakespeare in All's Well that 
Ends Well, act ii, sc. 2. The clown 
describes it as an answer that will fit 
all questions. He says, '' It is like a 
•barber's chair, that fits* all buttocks; 
the brawn-buttock, or any buttock ;" 
the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, 
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bnt being hard mn by the 00Qnte88 
in her qaestions upon it, he savBy 
" I ne'er had worse luck in my fife 
with my O Lord^ sir: I see things 
may serve long, bat not serve for 
ever." ii, 2. 

Cleveland, in one of his songs, makes 
his gentleman 

Answer, Lord, sir ! and talk play-book oatha. 

Citod by Steereni. 

O God, sir, was equivalent ; and Ben 
Jonson describes his character Orange, 
in Every Man oat of his Humoar, as 
going little farther in his conversa- 
tion: 

Tia aa dry an Oran^ as erer grew ; noihing but 
aaintationj and God, Hr ; and, it pleaaea you to 
Bay 80, air, Ice. Act iii, ac. 1. 

Accordingly, throughout the ensuing 
scenes, we find him perpetually 
answering, O Lord, nr ; and, O God, 
sir. 

Onion abo has the latter, in Ben 
Jonson's The Case is Altered, act iii, 
vol. vii, p. 346, Whalley. 
LORD HAVE MERCY UPON US. 
This was the inscription formerly 
placed upon the doors of houses that 
were infected with the plague, as a 
warning not to approach them. 

Write, Lord koM merejf onyson thoee three ; 

They are infected, in their hearts it lies; 

Thej hare the plague, and caught it of your eyea. 

Love^i Labour X., v, 2. 

It seems they were sometimes printed : 

It ia aa dangerona to read hia name on a play door, 
aa a printed bill on a pU^ut door. 

SistrioMostis, di.SX. 
It [a prison] ia an infected pett-honae all the yecre 
kmg : the pb^gme aorea of the Jaw are the diaeaaea 
here hotly reigning. The sorgeona are attnmiea and 
pettifoggera, who kill more tnan they cure. Lord 
Move mercy mpon ua may well atand over theae doorea, 
for debt ia a most dangerona and catching city pesti- 
lence. Overbury*s Ckaraetora, F 9, b. 
The titlea of their satyrs fright aome, more 
Than Lord hove wtereg writ upon a door. 

Weit*9 Verset prefixed to Banddlph'e Poem*. 

LORDING, 8. A lord. Onginally 
rather a diminutive of endearment, 
than of ridicule, being the common 
address ^^^ minstrels to request atten- 
tion, '.'tius: 

liaten, lirely lordinge all. 

Pere^9Sel.,i,p.99B. 

ThiB mode of address Spenser has 
imitated ; 

Hun listen, lordinos / if ye list to weet 
The canse why Satyrane and Paridell 
Ifote not be entertayn'd. ^ F. Q., Ill, ii, S. 

Here, too, it is a diminutive or endear- 
ment: 



I'll ipieation yon 
Of my lord'a tricks and yonra, when you were boya; 
Yon were pretty lordings then I Wt*t. TaUy i, %. 

We find it also in serious and heroic 
language : 

He [Godfrey] call'd the worthiea then, and tpake 

them SO: 
Lordings, you know, I yielded to yonr will. 

Faiff. Taeto, v, 8. 
Let lordings beware how aloft they do nae. 
By princes and commons their dimbinr ia watdit. 

Mirror for Magisir-t p. 8(. 
As ha at eonnaell aat npon a day. 
With other lordings, in the fatafi tower. /Mi., p. 7S0. 

In later times we find it usea in 
ridicule. 
LORE, s. Learning, knowledge, dis- 
cipline. Saxon. Still current in 
poetic language. 

The lore of Chriat both he and all haa train 
Of people black have kept and long imbrac'd. 

Ati/. 2VMfo,xii,81. 

Put for manner, or order : 

About the which two aerpenta weren woond, 
Entrayled mutually in lorely lore. 

ft>«u.F.Q.,IV,iii,48. 

LORE, part. Left; from the same 
Saxon origin as Lobn, infra. It is 
used in the following passage as the 
preterite of a verb : 

Neither of them ahe found where she them lore. 

^?ens.F.q.,lJl,jii,U. 

Here it is a participle [lost] : 

But k) she hath m rayne her time and labour lore. 

Someus /■ Jnl., Suppl. to Shakero., i. 319. 

LOREL, «. A good-for-nothing fellow, an 
abandoned profligate. Lorean, Saxon. 

Siker thou speakest like a lewd lorel 

Of heav'n to demen so. S^en*. 8k . Kal., Jufy, OS. 

Nor could affect such vain acurrility, 

To please lewd lorrels in their foolery. 

Drayt. Skep. QoH., Bel., 8, ed. 1S98. 

In the later editions of Drayton, the 
language is modernised, and lorrel 
has disappeared. 

That cruel Clifford lord, nay lorel, wilde. 

mrr.forMu.,t^ 

Jonson has given the name of Lorell 
to a clownish character in the Sad 
Shepherd. He is described in the 
dram. pers. as ** Lorell the rude, a 
swinard, the witch's son." Lorel, 
and loMel, though so similar, are surely 
distinct words, not one corrupted 
from the other. See Todd. 

tSome ranne one way, some another, divera thonghte 

to hare bin houaed, and so to lurke in loreUea denne. 

HoUnshed, IS77. 

fLORICE. 

The tortoise useth origanum againat the Tipers poison. 
The foxes with the tearea of loriee doe neale their 
wounds. And so almost erery creature I beleere 
hath a particular remedie. 

Passenger qf Ben»enuto, 1612. 

LORING. Instruction ; from lore, 
knowledge. 
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Thki tU they u a eoddMM lier adorinc, 

Her wiBdom did admire, and listen to ner lorinff. 

LORN. Left, forsaken, lost; from 
forean, Saxon. 

Who after that he had foire Una lorns. 
Thro' light miideeming of her loialtie. Ibid., I, iv, S. 
For ahe doth love elavbere, nnd then thy time is hriu. 
JUmeus and Jul., Suppl. to Sh., i, 2b2. 
And thou, caitilTe, that like a monster swanred 
From kind and kindnes, hast thy master hnu. 

Mirror for Maaitt., p. 461. 

Lorn was also used as an adjunct to 
other words : thus, lasS'lame meant 
forsaken by bis lass ; also love-lorn, 
forsaken by his loye. Milton in 
Comus. 

Whoee shadow the dismissf<l bachelor lores, 
Beins Uui-loru. Tewtpest, i, 4. 

LOSANGER. A flatterer, properly, 
from los, old French, and loBange, of 
similar meaning ; but used by Holin- 
shed as if synonymous to losel. See 
Roquefort. It is found in Chaucer. 

Even to a faire paire of gallowes, there to end their 
lives with shame, as a number of soch other lotengnrs 
had done before them. 

HoUn»hed, Hittory of Scotland, D 8, ool. 1. 

LOSEL, 9, A worthless fellow, one 
lost to all goodness ; from the Saxon 
haian, to perish or be lost. 

Now, ware thy throte, loiel, thonse pay for all. 

Gammer Gurton, 0. PL, ii, 46. 



Peace, pratioe lo$eU. George a Greene^ O. PL, iii, 86. 
The wluies •loeell, wandring bv the wav, 
One that to bountie never cast his mynd. 



Spent. F. Q., II, iii, 4. 

Provided common beffgars, nor disordered 7om#<«, who 

Men know provided For, or can, but labour none will 

do. Alb. BngUmd, chap, xxxiz, p. lOS. 

Written also lozel : 

And, loeelt thou art worthy to be lum|[d. 

That wilt not stay her tongue WiiU. Tale, ii, S. 

See other instances in the note on the 
above. 
fLOSING. A lozenge. 

For to make loetngs to comfort the stomach. 

Pathway to HeaUM, bL 1. 

LOST AND WON, phr. This com- 
bination of words was commonly 
used, where we should employ but 
one of them, and formed a very cus- 
tomary phrase. There are other in- 
stances of such Pleonastic expres- 
sions ; as, Bought and sold. 

When the hurly-burly's done, 

Wheu the battle's lost and won. Macbeth, i, 1. 

Thus in an ancient rliyme preserved 
by Holinshed : 

At the creeke of Bazganbume 
Ireland was lost ana wunne. 

Deter, of Ireland, A 2, col. S. 

LOTHBURY. This street was anciently 
inhabited by turners of brazen can- 



dlesticks, and such noisy trades as 
produced great annoyance to the 
neighbours and passengers, whereby 
it became almost proverbial. 

¥nm the candlesticks in Loihbury, 
And the loud pure wives of Banburr, Ice 
• # » » 

I Bless the sor'reifn and bis hearing. 

I B. Jonton, Matque of Witchet Metam., toL vi, p. US. 

Stowe's account of Lothhury forms 
the completest comment on the above 
passage : 

This streete is possessed for the most part by founders, 
that cast candlestickes, chafiiigdishes, spice mortars, 
and such like copper or laton workes, and do after- 
wards tuine them with the foot and not with the 
wheele, to make them smooth and bright with turning 
and Berating fas some do tearme it), making a lothtome 
nojfce to the by passers, that have not beone used to 
I tiie like, and therefore by them disdainMly called 
LothhtTit. Survey ofLond., p. 220. 

As if you were to lodge in Lothbury, 
Where they turn brazen candlesticks. 

New Trick to Cheat the Devil, 1636. dt. St. 
Pew or none compassionate his [the alchemist's] in- 
felicitie, save onl^ the metall-men of Lpthburie, who 
expected for their grosser metalls reiuiy vent bv 
meanes of his philosophy. Ciitut*t Whimtiet, p. 97. 

Shakespeare has alluded to the noise 
of this place, without mentioning the 
name : 

I had rather hear a brazen candlestick tum*d. 

1 Hen. ir, iii, 1. 

Lothbury seems to be put occasion- 
ally in a proverbial sense to express 
unwillingness, being loth : 

Though such for woe, bv Lothbury go. 

For being spide about Clieapside. Tutter, p. 146. 

fLOTS. A game formerly played with 
roundels on which short verses were 
written. They were dealt out like 
cards, the writing below, and great 
diversion was excited by the satirical 
distiches supposed to be descriptive 
of the characters of the persons who 
obtained them. 

fLOVE. This word enters into many 
popular phrases. 

Sha. No more of that, good Andrew, at you love me. 
Keep in yuur wit. Cartwright't Ordinary. 1651 . 

Nito. For lavet take, doe not press me to relate 
So long H story now, when I have left 
So short a time to live. Fhillit ofSevrot, 16&5. 

When passions are let loose without a bridle. 
Then precious time is tumd to love and idle ; 
kni\ that's the chiefeat reason I can show. 
Why fruit so often doth on Tylmme grow. 

Taylor't Worket, 16S0. 

LOVES, phr. Of all loves, or for all 
loves. This was frequently used as a 
kind and tender adjuration, instead 
of the commoner form, by all means. 
Coles has it in his Latin Dictionary, 
and renders it by amabo. It means, 
for the sake of all love. 
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Bat Mn. Pase woald dean ytm to Mad her toot 
little page, <ifM UnveM ; her hulMmd hu a murelkmi 
infection to the Utile page. Merry W. r.. u. 8. 

Alack, vhere are yon? speak, an if yon hear ; 
Speak, ofaU hoes ; I awoon almost with fear. 

Mid*.Niffki'sDr.,ii,S. 
fbraUik* to9€t am tarik, Hodge, let me aee it. 

Oammtr GurUm^ O. PI., iL 76. 
Cotgnriag his wifis, qf all lovet, to prepare ^eer 
fitting for mdi hooovrable trencher-men. 

HoneMt Wk., 0. PI., iii, 967. 
CfaU Ike Unes betwixt thee and me, teU me what 
tbonthinkeatofthia. 

A JTomM killed with Kimdnets.O. PL, vii, 810. 
VedOk go^ mnne qnickly to my &ther; denre him, 
o/aU loP9y to come orer quickly to my bonae. 

Jf«ufcAMM,6pl.,i,Ul. 
Mn. Arden deaized him, qf all loeet^ to oome hack 
agnine. Holiruh^ p. 1064. 

tLOVB, FAMILY OF. See Family. 
This Beet had a great reputation 
daring the earlier half of the seven- 
teenth century, at the time when the 
puritans were in the ascendancy, and 
the opponents of the latter had it 
continually in their mouths as a 
general reproach on all who pretended 
to dissent from the church on account 
of religious scruples. The name, and 
the pretended tenets, of the sect, 
gave rise to scandalons stories which 
are a frequent subject of allusion in 
the popular writers of the day. 

Foffe. lUa; hee thinkea with the atheiat there'i no 
Gud but hie raistreaae, with the infideU no hearen bnt 
her amilea, with the papist no pnrgatonr bat her 
frownes, and with the familie of love, hoM it lawAill 
to lie with her, thoogh she be another mans wife. 

Day's JUfffOulU,19SS, 

fLOVE-BAG. A charm to procure Iovq. 

Another aakt me, who was lomewhat bolder. 
Whether I wore a loee-hagge on my ihoolder P 

Musarum DeUaes, 1666. 

tLOVE-BRAT. A bastard. 

Kow by this foor we plainly see, 
Poor laoe brais will be laid to thee: 
And she that draws the same shall wed 
Two rich husbands, and both well bred. 

Old Chap-book. 

LOVE-DAY, #. A day of amity or re- 
conciliation. Mr. Todd has suffi- 
ciently shown that this was an expres- 
sion current in earlier times, which 
satisfactorily explains these lines : 

Ton are my gneat, Lavinia, and yoor friends. 
This day shiol be a Une^y, Tamora. 

Titus Andr.A,%. 

See Todd's Illustrations of Chaucer ; 
Glossary. 
LOVE-LOCK. A lock of hair, curled 
and ornamented in a particular man- 
ner, so as to be pendent by the ear. 

Tour Icte-locku wreathed with a silken twist, or 
shaggie to fall on your shonlders Lyly*s Mydas, iii, 2. 

See Lock. 
LOVELESS. Void of love. A word 



formed by a very fair and common 
analogy, yet never much in use. 

A monmnent that whosoerer reades 

May justly praise, and blame ray Unelesse fkire. 

Darnel, Sonnet S, to Delia. 

Shenstone has used it. See Johnson. 
LOVE-SOME, a. Lovely. Of this 
word the same may be said as of the 
preceding. 

To love that loeesome I will not let, 
My harte is holly on her set. 

SkeltM's Magmficenee, dt. byCapelL 

Dryden also used it. See Johnson's 
Diet. It is found in Chaucer's 
works. 

tLOVE-TOOTH. A love-tooth in the 
head, an inclination to love. 

Beleere me, Philantns, I am now old, vet hare I in my 
bead a loee tooth, and in my minde tiiere is nothing 
that more pearceth the heart of a beantiftOl lady, then 
writing, where thon maiest so set downe thy pas- 
sions, and her perfection, as she shall have canse to 
thinke well of thee, and belter of her selfe. 

Lylie, Bwphues and his BngUuid. 

tLOVB-TRICK. 

Lord, if thy peevish infant fights and flies. 

With nnpar'd weapons, at his mother's eyes. 

Her frowns (half mix'd with smiles) may chance to 

shew 
An angry love-trick on his arm, or so. 

iinarUs's BmUewu. 

LOVEL, was a name commonly given 
to dogs. 

Then come on at once, take my quiver and bowci 
Pette LooeU my hound, and my borne to blowe. 

mstorie of Jacob and Bsau, 1668, ctt. St. 

One Collingbourne, in the time of 
Richard the Third, was executed for 
making this foolish rhyme, which 
became very popular: 

A cat, a rat, and Looel our dog, 
Bnle aU Enghmd under a hog. 

By which symbols he meant to point 
out Catesby, Ratcliffe, lord Lovel, 
and Richard himself. In the Mirror 
for Magistrates he is introduced com- 
plaining of his fate, which surely was 
a hard one, and thus explains his 
reason for calling lord Lovel a dog : 

To LoveVs name I aMed more, our dog. 
Because most dogs have borne that name of yore. 
Mirr. for Mag., ^.49i. 

LOVER, e. Though we say a couple of 
lovers, we do not now often apply the 
name of lover to a female. This, 
however, was formerly not uncom- 
mon. 

Fewness and truth 'tis thus : 
Your brother and his lover have embrac'd. 

Measure for Mens., i, 6. 
How doth she tear her hears 1 her weede how doth 
she rent ! .^ . ^ 

How fiures the Uner, hearing of her lovers banish- 
ment ? Bameus /■ JuUef, Suppl. to Shak.. i, 806. 
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LOVER, LOOVER, or LOUVER. An 
opening in a building, to let in light 
and air, or to let oat smoke. Z'ouvert, 
French. [From lueanar.'] 

Ne lighted was villi window, nor with {0»«r, 
But with coutinuall candlelight. 

Spent. F.Q.,VUx,4S. 
For all the iBtue, both of vent and light. 
Came ftom a loover at the tower's toppe. 

Death of R. B. qfHunt., sign. L 8. 

Exemplified also by Todd, from Fuller 
and Carew. 

Used likewise for the apertures in a 
doYe-cote, at which the bird enters : 

like to a cast of fanloons that ponroe 
A flight of pidgeous through the welkin blew, 
Stooping at this and that^ that to their lM9«r, 
To save their liTes, they hardly can recover. 

Syh. Du BarL, I, iii. 3. 

Todd's example from Fuller is exactly 
in this sense. 

tA kntr where the smoke passeth ont, fomarinm. 

WUhaW Ikctumane, ed. 1608, p. 183. 
tThat he tbonld dedine the huge mcdtitade of those 
that fled, DO lesse than the fall o? some lU (himed and 
diqoynted loowr of an high building. 

HoUand't Immianus Marcellintu, 1609. 
■tThe huge frame of the amphi-Uieatre etrongW raised 
up and wrought with Tiburtine stone, closely layed 
and couched together } up to the top and leaver 
whereof hardly can a man see. Ikid. 

tThere is a steepe dedivy way lookes downe. 
Which to th* iniernall kingdome Orpheus guides, 
Whose iosMr sapors breathes. 

SeywHHfs IVoia Britonica, 1600. 
tif your ladyship be talking in the same room with 
any gentlonan, I can read on a book, sii^ lo?e songs, 
look up at the Uxner-Ugkt, hear and be deaf. 

Reld^e Ameniafor Ladiet, 1618. 
iAla, And, dost hear f bid him 
Provide new locks and keys, and bars and bolts^ 
And cap the chimney, lest my lady fly 
Out at the loter-hole : so commend us to 
The precious owl, your master. 

SklrUy't HoHoria and Mammom, 1659. 

LOVERY, «. Perhaps the same as 
LouYER, or something like it. The 
sense is obscure in both the following 
examples: [Warton (iii, 433), who 
quotes both these examples, explains 
it as *' a turret usually placed between 
the chancel and the body of the 
church."] 

Would it not rex thee, where thy sires did keep. 
To see the dunged folds of dag-tail'd sheep ? 
And ruin'd house where holy things were said. 
Whose free-stone walls the thatched roofe upbraid. 
Whose shrill saint's-bell hangs on his hoery. 
While the rest are damned to the plumbery f 

Ball, Saliret, v, 1, p. 87. 
Tnscus is trade-falne ; yet great hope hele rise. 
For now he makes no count of peijuries, 
Hath drawn false lights from pitch-black lowries. 
Glased his braided ware, cogs, sweares, and lies. 

MarstoHy Scourge of Fill., ii, 6, p. 196. 

LOUGH, «. A lake ; pronounced lock, 
or rather with the northern guttural 
gh, which we cannot exactly imitate. 
It is an Irish and Erse word, still 
very current in Scotland. 



Whom Ireland sent ftom lomghs, and forests hoar. 
Divided fur by sea fnm Europe's shore. 

Pkir/as, Tt$o, i, 44. 
To Cheshire highlv bound for that his watry store. 
As to the grosser lomgke on the Lancastrian shwe. 

Drayton, PolwU., Song xi, p. 861. 
tFor passing orer Haerkm Mere, a huge inland 
lough, in company of his father, who had bin in 
Amsterdam. HowelVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

LOVING-LAND. A part of Suffolk, 
almost insulated between the riyer 
Yar and the sea, at the north-eastern 
extremity of the county ; now called 
by a very opposite name, Lothing- 
land, from the lake Lothing, or 
Luthing, which bounds it on the 
south, near Lowestoffe. The river 
Waveny bounds it on the west. 
Camden thus describes it : 

Jam Wavenins, mare propius accedens, dum duplicem 
in oceanum viara sibi rrustra molitur, peninsulam 
effldt non exiguam, quam Loeingland dicunt. 

Edit. S, p. SOO. 

When Waveny to the north 

In Neptune's name commands, that here their force 

should stay, 
For that herseu and Yar, in honour of the deep. 
Were purposed a feast in Loving land to keep. 

Drayt. Polvoli., xix, sub fin. 
For he that doth of sea the powerful trident wield. 
His tritons made proclaim a nymphall to be held 
In honour of himself, in Loving-land, where he 
The most selected nymphs appointed had to be. 

Rid., B. XX. I. 8. 

In Gough's edition of Camden it is 
called Luthing-land, and the lake 
Luthing. 
LOURD, LOURDEN, LURDANB, or 
LURDEIN. A heavy, lumpish, lazy 
fellow ; from lourd, heavy, and lour- 
din, a heavy clown, French. Some 
of our old authors derive it from lord 
Dane, and suppose it to have been 
formed in hatred and derision of the 
Danes ; and this notion, though per- 
fectly erroneous, was formerly very 
much received. Lambarde, among 
others, has it in his perambulation of 
Kent: 

The Danes were once againe (and for ever) repulsed 
this couutrie, in so much that soone after the name 
(lord Dame), being before tyme a woord of great awe 
and honour, grewe to a terme and bywoord of fonle 
■ rht and reproach, being toumed (as it yet cou- 



tinueth) into lourdaine. Page 111. 

The false derivation is here versified : 

In every house lord Dane did then rule all. 
Whence laysie lozels lurdanes now we calL 

if'Vror /or lf<vw/r., p. S88. 

And here also : 

Each house maintained such a Dane, that so they 

might prevent 
Conspiracies, if any were, and grope how minds were 

Lord Dan« the same was called then, to them a pleasing 



Now odiously Inr-dame say we, when idle mates we 
blame. 1Famer*t Mbion'M Bngl., iv, 81, p. 102. 
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Spenser has loord : 

A laeay laord, for nothing good to donne, 
Bat stretched forth in ydleness always. 

/ e , m, Tii, 12. 
Siker, thous but a lasy 2oori2, 
And rekea much of thy swink. 

Hid., Sitpk. Ktd., July, T. 33. 
There was greater store of lewd tounUtints then of 
wise and learned lords, or of noble princes and 
governors. 

Puttemhttm^ Art of Engl. Poetie, lib. i, ch. IS. 
And those sweet strains of tunefuil pastoral. 
She scumeth as the lourdayn* clownish lares. 

DraytoH^s SAgpk^d'i GarUuU, K 2.' edit 1593. 

Also any great, lumpiah body, as in 
the following passage a heavy lighter 
is so called : 

The well-greas'd wherry now had got between, 
And bad her farewel sough onto the lurdeu. 

B. Jons, Mfiffr., 134^ >ol. Tl, p. 287. 

Biilton has used it : 

LotardaM, quoth the philosopher, thy folly, is as great 
as ihy filth. On S^onuUion, B. ii, p. 260, foL ed. 
fHeare what the poet afflrmes in an epigram upon a 
low-pac'd iMrdmA, Optiek Glatu of Humors, 19S9. 
fNow comes the time, when honest nutners ply 
Their wheat and barley, while the weather's dxy; 
Whilst lazy lurdens under hedges sleep. 
And, in reward, a hungry Christmas keep. 

Poor Robin, 1730. 

[Hence the jocular ezpresaion of 
Jever-lurden.'] 

fThe 151 cluq>iter doth shew of an evyll fever the 
which doth comber Tonge persoDS, named iht fner 
Jwr^.— Among all the fevers I had almost forgotten 
the ftper lurden, with the which many yonge men, 
yonge women, maydens and other yonge persons be 
sore infected now a dayes. 

The cause of this inftrmitie.— This fever doeth come 
naturally, or else by evill and slouthfull brynging up. 
If it doo come by nature, then this fever is uncurable, 
for it can never out of the flesh that is bred in the 
bone: if it come by slouthfull bryuging up, it may be 
holpen by diligent labour. 

A remedy.— There is nothing so good for the fnsr 
htrden as is unguentnm baculiiium, that is to saye. 
Take a sticke or wan of a yeard of length and more, 
and let it be as great as a mans fynger. &c. 

Audr. Borde, ed. 1576. 

To LOUT, tf. n. To bow, to pay 
obeisance to. Hlutan, to bend, 
Saxori. 

Tho' to him loulinff lowly did begin 

To plaine of wnmga which had eontmitted bin. 

S^ens.F. ^.,11, ui, IS. 

B.Jonson, 



Under the sand-bag he was seen, 
te a lor'ster green. 



Louting tow Uke 

To LOUT, or LOWT, v. a. Apparently, 
to make a lout or a fool of ; which is 
Capell's interpretation. 

Benowned Talbot doth expect my aid. 
And I am UmUd by a traitor viUain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. 

1 Hsn FT, iv, 8. 

The speaker alludes to the duke of 
Somerset, who had disappointed him 
in a supply of horse which he was to 
send. Johnson says to overpower; but 
the following passage, which Mr. Todd 
first noticed, seems to agree with that 



from Shakespeare, as meaning "fooled, 
disgraced." 

For few there were that were so much redoubt^ 
Whom double foituue lifted up and luuted. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 308. 

\To LOUTER. To loiter. 

Vapibond, in its proper cense, is one that wandreth 
about : and h rogue and a VHgabond seeme to be ail one, 
for the Latine words, vitgus and vagabundus, signifie 
the one and the other. So as whosoever wandrrth 
about idely and louteringly, is a rogue or vagabond, 
although be beggeih not. 

J>aUon*s Countreg Justice, 1620. 

LOW-BELL, 9. A hand bell, used in 
fowling, to make the birds lie close, 
till, by a more violent noise, and a 
light, they are alarmed, and fly into 
the net. 

The day being shht in, the air mild, without moon- 
shine, take a low-bell, which must have a deep and 
hoUow sound, for if it be shrill it is stark nauKht. 

Gentleman's Recrsation, Fowling, p. 89, 8vo. 
Here note, that the sound of the low-bell makes the 
bitds lie close, so that they dare not stir whilst von 
are pitching the net, for the sound thereof is dreadful 
to them i but the sight of the fire much more terrible, 
which makes them instantly to fly up, and thev 
become entangled in the net. Ibid. 

Other directions are added. To this 
it is that allusion is made in Grtibb's 
well-known ballad of St. George. 

As timorous larks amazed are 
With light and with a low-bell. 

Percy's Eel., iii, 321. 
The fowler's lowbeU robs the lark of sleep. 

King's Art of Love, 1. 47- 

It is not clear whether this kind of 
low bell, or any other, is meant, where 
Petruchio says to Maria, 

Peace, gentle low-bell. B. and Fl. Worn. Prize, \, 8. 

Attempts have been made to derive it 
from Dutch, &c., but it was probably 
named from its low, or deep sound. 
LOW-MEN. False dice, so constructed 
as always to turn up low numbers. 
See HiOH-MEN. 

Ascham indignantly enumerates va- 
rious sorts of false dice : 

What false dyse use they! As dyse stopped #ith 
quicksilver and heares, Ajw of vauntace, flattes, 
gouges to chop and change when they nste, to let 
the true dyse fall under the table, and so take tip the 
false. Toxoph., p. 60, repr. 

Both high and low were fuUams, being 
filled accordingly, so to come high or 
low numbers. See Fullam. 

This [cheating] they do by false dice, as high-ftillams, 
4, 6, 6 ; low-JuUams, 1, 2, 3. Compl. Gemeiter, p. 9. 

Bristle-dice are theire also fully ex- 
plained, which should have been given 
under that article : 

Bristle-dice are fitted for their purpose, by sticking k 
hog's-bristle so in the corners, or otherwise in the 
dice, that they shall run high or low as they please ; 
this bristle must be strong and short, by whirn 
means, the bristle bending, it will not lie on that side, 
but will be tript over. Ibid. 

34 
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LOWER, «. A lowering look, a frown. 

How bliMe or bale lyes in their laugh or lawre, 
Wbilft they ii^oy their happy blooming flowre. 

Danul, Cmmpl. of Soiamond. 
Fhiloclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without so 
mighty a lover as that face could yield. 

Sidney, dted by Todd. 

LOWIN, JOHN. An early actor in the 
plays of Shakespeare, particularly 
famous for personating Ffdsta£f. He 
has been supposed to be the original ; 
but if the date of his birth, 1576, 
which appears on a picture of him in 
the Ashmolean Museum, be accurate, 
he must have been too young for that 
part, when the First Part of Henry 
lY appeared. He figures in the 
induction to Marston's Malcontent, 
with other players. See 0. PL, iv, 
p. 1 1, &c. His name occurs in many 
plays of James the First's time. It 
appears that he played also Morose, 
in the Silent Woman ; Yolpone, in 
the Fox ; Mammon, in the Alchemist ; 
Melantius, in the Maid*s Tragedy ; 
Aubrey, in the Bloody Brother ; and 
many other parts. See the edition 
of Shakespeare of 1813, vol. iii, p. 
354; also p. 533. He and Taylor 
were managers after Heminee and 
Condell . Lowin and Taylor published 
the Wild-goose Chase of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, when it was recovered 
in 1652; prefixing a dedication "to 
the Honoured Few, Loyers of Dram- 
matic Poesie." It was printed in 
folio, to add to the edition of 1647, 
not having been to be found when 
that was published, which contains 
thirty-three plays, besides masques. 

tLOWMOST. For lowest. 

It skylleth not whither that good mens sonles hare 
ffone» ueyther into what pUu;e their karkases have 
bene throwen; aungela shall ^de them ont, and 
gather them to^het from the rower quarters of the 
world, and againa from the hyghest pole of heaven, 
to the lowmotte. Faraplunue o» Bratmu9, 1548. 

fLOZB. 

Bay of Cadiz, where the eari of Essex, in the Swift- 
sore, a good sailer, gave a <om firom the fleet, and 
eame into the bay a mile before them. 

Uttmr iaUiXtU. 

LOZELL. See Losel. 
fLUBBERD. A lubber. 

p. Thou slovenly lubbgrd, and toyish fellow, what idle 
toyes goestthou fantasticating. 

Tke Tauenger qfBometuito, 1612. 
Thus, whining, pray'd this great old luiberd. 
The chinkes in*s cheeks with tears all blnbberd. 

Homer a Ui ModeA6^. 



LUBBERLAND. There was an old 
proverbial saying about '* Lubbsrland, 
where the pigs run about ready 
roasted, and cry, Come eat me." To 
this Ben Jonson alludes in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Good mother, how shall we find a pig if we do not 

look about for it? will it run off o' the spit into our 

mouths, think you, as in LiMerUmd, and cry, we. wef 

BarM. Fkir, lii, S. 

This was something like the pays de 
Coeagne, or our land of Cockney; 
and, in fact, Florio renders Cocagne, 
in his Dictionary, by Lubbarland, 
It was properly called Lubberland, 
because lubbers only would belieye in 
its wonders. 

flhis month the weather being too hot for the hay to 
work, it will be good for them to go into UMerkuut, 
where the roeks are all of sugarcaiidy, and the rivers 
ebb and flow with pure canary ; the timber oi their 
bouses is veuison-pasty crust, Uie mortcr, of their 
custard, paragellea with sack posset; minc'd pies 
ROW upon trees, and capons ready roasted fly about 
the country. Their fi^^ota are made of Westphalia 
hams of bacon, and instead of withs, is bound about 
with sausagea. There is also an high mountain made 
of Parmesan grated cheese, whveon dwell a people 
who do nothing else but make mackeroons, boihng 
them with eapon-t»oth, and is continually hurling 
them about to whosoever can catch them. 

Poor BoHn, 1766. 

fLUBECK. The beer of Lubeck was 
celebrated, and appears to have been 
very strong. 

I think you're drunk 
With Lubeek beer or Brunswick mum. 

AUertus WMeiutem, 16S9. 

LUBRICAN, it seems, was a spirit ; but 
of his properties we are not fully 
informed. More of him may per- 
haps be found in the old Demono- 
logies. His groans are spoken of as 
deadly, or at least ominous. 

By the mandrake's dreadful groans^ 
By the LuMcan^a sad i 
By the noise (^ dead i 



In charnel-houses rattling. 

DrayUm, I^fmpkidia, p. 464. 

He is more particularly mentioned 
here, and is called Irish, merely 
because it is an Irishman who is 
alluded to : 

As for your Irish Lubriean, that apirit» 
Whom by prepostrous charms thy lust hath raised 
On a wrong circle, him I'll damn more black 
Than any tyrant's soul. 

Decker, Hon. WL, P. S, 0. PI., iil, p. 419. 

LUBRICK, adj. Incontinent; from 
lubricus, Latin. 

Ill be no pander to him; and if I flnd 

Any loose Imbriek 'scapea in him, I'll watch him. 

And, at my return, protest 111 shew you alL 

ITUck nfSdmomtoH, 1658. 
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This has been quoted as referring to 
Lubriean, but erroneously. Lubrick 
is exemplified in this sense from 
Dryden, and in cognate senses, from 
Crashaw and others. See Todd. 
LUCE. An old name for a pike or 
jack ; from lueius, Latin, or Itu^ 
French. Dr. Johnson says, a full- 
grown pike; but the distinction, if. 
there be any, is between jack and 
both these names, not between pike 
and luce. Jack is a young fish, pike 
or luce the same fish full grown. 
Isaac Walton, who, in such matters, 
is great authority, says, 

Tlie mighty 2m» or pike ii taikeu to be the tyrant, as 
the aahnon ii the king of the fresh iraterB. 

Part I, chap, riii, p. 165. 

Tlie hic* is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat. 

Merry W. W., i, 1. 

The meaning of the latter passage 
has been much disputed ; perhaps 
juatice Shallow was intended to say 
that the salt luce, or sea-pike, is an 
older bearing than the luce, simply 
so called, which is the fresh pike. It 
has been generally thought, that in 
all that sportive dialogue about luces 
or pikes, as the arms of justice 
Shallow, Shakespeare meant to allude 
to those of his Warwickshire neigh- 
bour, sir Thomas Lucy ; and to con- 
vey a little good-humoured satire in 
comparing him to this foolish justice. 
The blunder or equivoque between 
luce and louse, which sir Hugh Evans 
makes, occurs also in a lampoon on 
sir Thomas Lucy, which Oldys pro- 
duces as Shakespeare's, on the autho- 
rity of a Mr. Jones : 

If towsie is Lucy^ as some folks miscai] it. 
Then Lney is lovsie nrhaterer befall it. 

This idle satire is said to have occa- 
sioned the removal of the great bard 
from Warwickshire to London, to 
which we owe his infinitely superior 
writings. See Drake's Shakespeare 
and his Times, yol. i, p. 409, &c. 
Three luces hauriant, argent, in a field 
sprinkled with crosslets,were certainly 
the arms of the Lucys of Charlecot, 
as may be seen in Dugdale's War- 
wickshire. But Shakespeare has 
given Shallow a dozen of these fishes. 
The Fishmongers* Company is de- 



scribed by Stowe as having horses 
painted like sea-luces, in a procession 
in 1298: 

Then four salmons of silver on foore horses, and after 
them sixe and fortie armed' kniehtea riding on horses 
made like luces of ike sea. Survey of Lotut., p. 71 ■ 

The sea-pike, or luce, was the cod. 
See Cotgrave, in Brocket de mer, and 
Pike, in the English Dictionary sub- 
joined. Merlus, one of the French 
names for cod, is lus de mer, or lus 
marin, 

Puttenham gives us some rhyming 
Latin verses, in which pope Lucius 
is satirised, by comparing him to the 
fish lucius : 

Lucius est piscis rex et tyraonns aquamm, 

A quo disoordat Lucius iste pamm. 

Jri qfPoesie, B. i, ch. 7, p. 9. 

False quantities were not much re- 
garded by the poet or the critic, 
otherwise they might have put very 
easily, 

Bex atque tyrannna, 

without destroying the other beauties 
of the line. There is, however, 
another such error in six lines only 
that are cited. 
LUC£RN, s, A sort of hunting dog ; 
perhaps as coming from the canton 
of Lucerne, in Switzerland. 

Let me have 
My Lueems too, or dogs inur'd to hunt 
Beasts of most rapine. 
Chapnan's Bussjf I/Ambois, act iii, Anc. Dr., iii, S80. 

Also an animal whose fur was much 
valued : 

The polecat, masteme, and the rich skind Lucerne 
I know to chase. B. /• Fi. Beggar^s Bush, iii, S. 

In the life of sir Thomas Pope is 
mentioned a '* black sattin gown, 
faced with Luseme spots." On 
which Warton says, in a note, " The 
spotted fur of a Russian animal called 
a Lucern, anciently much in use and 
esteem ;" p. 7, where he quotes other 
authorities. Minshew thus describes 
it: 

Lueems, which is the skin o( a beast so called, being 
neare the bignesse of a wolfe, of a colour betweeiie 
red and bruwne, sometbiug mayled like a cat, and 
mingled with blacke spots, bred in Husoovie and 
Bnsma, and is a very rich furre. In tU word Furre. 

[Chapman uses the word in II., xi, 
4179 where the original is 6wek, 
wolves, or perhaps jackalls.J 

f As when a den of bloody lueems cling 
About a goodly palmed hart. . . . But mastered 

of his wound. 
Embossed within a shady hill the lueems charge him 

round. 
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tLUCULENT. Clear, or fair. Lat. 

Now to thU aforesaid pavflion wearied with toyle and 
trayaile, the great nnresistable champion of the world, 
aiid the unoontrolable patron saint George comes: 
and seeing so bright unalucuUnl a goddesse, (accord- 
ing as his necessitie required) demanded entertaine- 
ment, whereby he mig^it be refreshed after his 
laborious aduTements and honourable endeavours. 

Taylor't Workes, 1680. 

LUCY, ST. The day of this saint was 
the 13th of December, and ia still 
marked in our kalendars. See Brady's 
Clavis Calend., ii, 322. Donne con- 
siders it as the shortest day, which 
it would be before the style was 
changed, which put the solstice eleven 
days later. By the year 1689, the 
shortest day was become the 1 1th of 
December. See the almanacks of 
that year. This saint was of Syra- 
cuse, and an early martyr to the 
profession of Christianity. 
St. Lucie is thus celebrated by Vers- 
tegan, in his Triumphe of Feminyne 
Saintes : 

Because the idoles to adore 

Lueia did refuse, 
Shee threatned was shee should be thrust 

Into the common steu'es. 
No, no, quoth shee ; the mynd being pure 

Tlie body is uustaynd, 
Then with the swoord shee martrid was, 

And giorie so shee gaynd. Poema, 1601, p. 66. 

Tis the year's midiiign^ and it is the day's, 
Lucu^s, who scarce seven hours herself unmasks. 
Donnas Nocturnal upon St. Lueit^s Datf, being tht 
Shortest Day, vol. ii. p. 43, ed. of 1779. 
Tliink that they bury thee, and think that rite 
Lays thee to sleep bnt a St. Lucie't night. 

Ibid., Frogreu of the Soul, Tol. iii, 76. 

LUCY, BLACK. A lady of a very 
different character, spoken of by Ben 
Jonson : 

Till he do that, he is but like the *^ntice, who being 
loth to be spied by his master coming forth of black 
iMcjf's, went in again ; to whom his master cried, the 
more thou runnest that way to hide thyself, the more 
thou art in Uie place. 

Ducoverici, vol. ix, p. 20i, ed. GUT. 

It is not much to be regretted, that 
we have no further account of this 
disreputable lady. 
A LUGGE, «., for a slug, or sluggard. 
Anything heavy or lumpish. R. As- 
cbam applies it to a bow, which was 
of a sluggish nature : 

The same reason I find true in two bowea that I have, 
whereof the one is quicke of caste, &c.— the other is 
a luffffe, slowe of caste, followinge the stringe, more 
sure for to last, than pleasant for use. 

Toxoph., p. 6, repr. 

Of these bows he tells ua, the first 
was spoiled by being left bent, but 

As for my luaae, it was not one whit the worse, but 
shotte by and oy as well and as faire as ever it did. 

Ibid., p. 7. 



2. A perch or rood to measure land, 
containing 16 feet and a half: 

And eke that ample pit yet f>a renownd 

For the large leape which Debon did eompell 
Coulin to make, being eight lug* of ground. 

Sipen*, F. q., n. X, 11. 

3. An ear, or rather the pendent part 
of the ear. Coles renders it in 
Latin, ''Auris lobus, auricula infima." 
In tbis sense it is hardly obsolete, 
but unpolished. It occurs in the 
whimsical drama of Midas : 

Can you think your clumsy luas so proper to decide, as 
The delicate ears of justice Midas. 

Sole hiniy seize him by the luff, are 
phrases used in Lincolnshire, when a 
mastiff is set upon a hog. 
LUGGED, part. adj. Pulled or seized 
by the ears ; from luff. 

'Sblood, I am as melancholy as a gib cat, or a biff(ii*d 
bear. 1 Hen. IT, i, %. 

The bear is safe, and out of peril. 
Though lugged indeed, and wounded rerj ilL 

BMdiir.,l,%9Sl. 

So in a poem by captain John Smith: 

Thy wants, wherewith thou bug as tug'd. 
And been as sad as bear that's lug'd. 

Wit lUstored, p. 10. 
His ears hang laving, like a ntW'lugg'd swine. 

Ball, Satiret, IV, 1. 
You know how pitiftally a lugged sow looks. 

€kyLRet,lf.,p b2. 

Head'luffffed, Lear, iv, 2, is a different 
thing. It means only pulled by the 
head. 
LUMBER, or LOMBARD PYE. A 
high-seasoned meat pye, of veal or 
Iamb, for which receipts are given in 
Salmon's Family Dictionary, and other 
books of the kind. A small book, 
called The Young Cook's Monitor, 
printed in 1690, terras it a Lombard 
pye, which is probably right ; i. e. an 
Italian pye. It was made of minced 
meat and beef suet, with forced meat 
and other seasonings, and directed to 
be rolled up in the cauls of veal in 
the form of sausages, and put into a 
pye. 

tAnd it is further ordered therefore that the promioa 
be as f olloweth : vizt. pullett and white broth, roaste 
beefe, pasty of beefe, roast turkey, lumberpie, capon, 
custurd, and codling tart, and 14 mess of each. 

Accounts of Carpenter^ Compami, 
Election Lhtner, 1663. 
^J lumber oie.— Tftke three or four sweet-breads of 
veal, parboil and mince them very small, then take 
the curd of a ouart of milk, turned with three 
half a pound of almond-past, and a penny-loaf gral 

mingle these together, then take a spoonful oT s« 

herbs minced very small, also six ounces of oringado^ 
and mince it, then season all this with a onarter of 
sugar, and three nutmegs, then take five uta, and 
a quarter of a pint of cream, four yolks of eggs, three 
spoonfuls of rose-water, three or four marrow- 
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mingle all tbcte together, except the : 
lake it up in long mIcs, about tne bigness of an eirg, 



and in ererr bole pat a good piece of marrow, put 
fheae into the pie ; then put a quarter of a pound of 
batter, and half a sliced lemon, then make a caudle 



of white wine, sugar and ve^uice, nut it in when you 
take jour pie out of the oven, you may use a gnin 
of moak and ambenniece. 

Trme GentUwmm'a DeUgkt, 1676. 

tLUMPE. To look suUen. 

It did so gaule her at theharte. that now she beganne 
to fronne, lump€, and lowre at her housebande. 

Sieke Hm fkrewell, 1681. 

tLUMP-LOVE. Interested love. 

Kow he ate, and he drank, and he kias'd, and he 



tOY'd. 

And aU the deliehts of Imwtp-looe he eigoT'd : 
Hb mmt, and his mistress, and eke loo nis liquor. 



Were all fit to please a &t rector or vic&r. 

Berry down, down, kc. 

OUSomg. 

LUNES, plur, «. Lunacy, frenzy. 
French. Thought to be peculiar to 
Shakespeare. He has used it, ac- 
cording to the modern editors, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor : 

Why, woman, your husband is in his old hmet again. 

IV, S. 

But here the quarto, 1630, and the 
folios, 1623 and 1632, read lineM ; the 
older quartos, vaine. 
In the Winter's Tale ! 

^Hiete dangeroos unsafe lunM o* the king t beshrew 

them— - 
He most be told on*t and he shall. ii, 2. 

There it is authorised by the old edi- 
tions. 
In Troilua and Cressida we have, 

Tea, watch 
His pettish btnes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Bode^nhutide. u.8. 

In this place again it is Hanmer's 
emendation from lines; but certainly 
▼ery probable. 
Idistly it is in Hamlet : 

The terms of our estate may not endure. 
Hazard so near us, as doth hourly grow 
OtttofhiafafMt. iii,8. 

This is also an emendation of a modem 
editor, namely, Theobald. The old 
quartos read browSy the folio lutiaeies; 
so that, in fact, out of four passages, 
only one presents us with this word 
on the authority of the old editions ; 
and yet, in all the places, the reading 
is certainly probable, and better than 
those for which it is substituted. 
Could we find any other authority for 
the word, it would greatly increase 
the probability. 
J LUN6IS, «. A long, awkward fel- 
low. LongiSi French. It is thus 
curiously defined by Minshew : " A 



slimme, slow-back, a dreaming gan- 
grill, a tall and dull slangam, that 
hath no making to his height, nor 
wit to his making." As to his gan- 
gril and Mlangum^ I believe they are 
mere slang. Almost the same words 
are in Cotgrave. Coles has it, "A 
lungis, procerus, bardus." 

Knaves, varletl what, lunffisf give me a dozen of 
Btoob there. 

Ikeket'a SalirowtMtix, Orig. of Drama, iii, 119. 
How dost thou, Ralph P Art thou not shrewdly hurt? 
the foul great lungiea laid unmercifully on thee. 

B. /• Fl. Knight of Bum. PetiU, act ii. 
If he were too lon^; for the bed. they cut off his legs 
for catching cold, it was no place for a Iw^. 

Supk. and ki$ Bngl, P 1. 

LUNGS, «. A fire-blower to a chemist. 

That is his ftre-drake. 
His htngSf his zephyms, he that puffs his coals. 

B. Jotu. Mek., ii, 1. 

In scene the second he several times 
addresses Face by the name of Lungs. 

Tlie art of kindling the true coal, by LungM ; 
With Nicholas Pasonill's, meddle with your match. 
B. Jotu. Bxecr. on Fvlcan, vol. vi, 407. 

Among the members of his philoso- 
phic college^ Cowley mentions " two 
lung*, or chemical servants." 
tro LURCH. To absorb. 

Which lurcketk all provisions and roaketh everything 
dear. Bacon, Etsay xlv. 

Each worde (me thoofht) did wound me so. 
Each looke did lurche my harte. 

TurhenHWM TraaieM TaUt, 1687. 

LURCH.LINE. The line of a fowling- 
net, by which it was pulled over, to 
enclose the birds. 

But when be heard with whom I had to deale. 
Well done (quoth he) let him go beate the bush, 

I and mv men to the lurek-Uiu will steale. 
And pluck the net even at the present push. 

ifirr./or Jf«^..p.a48. 

LURDAIN. See Loueden. 

LUSH, adj. Of uncertain derivation, 

but evidently meaning rich, luxuriant, 

succulent, as applied to vegetation. 

Hanmer had explained it otherwise, 

and Johnson followed him. 

How lusk and lusty the grass looks I how green I 

Tempest, ii, 1. 

It has been attempted to introduce 
the word also into Mids. N. Dr. in- 
stead of luscious, but without suffi- 
cient reason. 

It is not in the old Dictionaries, but 
has been found in some other authors; 
as. 

Then greene and void of strength, and Uuk and foggy 

is the blade. 
And cheers the husbandman with hope. 

GitUing'i Ond, xv. 

Also, 

Shrubs Uuk and ahnost like a grystle. 

IIM., cited by Todd 
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from this, there being no more certain 
origin for it. 

A LUSK, «. A lazy, labberly fellow ; 
derived, with some probability, from 
laehe, French, or from vin lotuche, 
the dregs of wine. Cotgrave renders 
falourdin, ^* A luske, lowt, lurden, a 
lubberly sloven, heavie sot, lumpish 
hoyden." 

Sok ho, 80, lio, Appetitua I faith now I think Morpheus 
himulf hath been here; up, with a pox to yoa; up, 
yoa Uuk ! Ungua, 0. PL, ▼, 341. 

The UuJu in health ie woner ftr 

Than he Uiat keeps his bed. 

KendoTs Poems, 1677, 1 7, dt. Cap. 
fWhat thou great luske, said I, art thoa so farre spent, 
that thou hast no hope to recover? what hast thou 
lost thy witte together with thy wealth ? 

2Vreiic« in English, 1614. 

To LUSK, v., from the former. To loll 
about idly, to be lazy, and indulge 
laziness ; to lie or bask at ease. 

Not that I meane to fain an idle god. 

That lusks in heav'n and never looks abroad, 

That crowns not virtue, and corrects not vice. 

Svh. Du Bart., I, vii. 
He is my foe, firiend thou not him, nor forge him 

armes. but let 
Him lustc at home unhoaoured, no good by him we 
get. Wamer, Alh. Engl, vi, SO, p. 147. 

Leavinff tlie sensuall 
Base hangers on, wsking at home in slime. 

Marston,Sc.ofrtU.,m,%. 
tNay, now you puff, lush, and draw up your chin. 
Twine the poor chain you run a feasting in. 

Cotgrtn^s Wits Interpreter, 1671, p. 811. 

LUSKISH, adj. Lazy ; from Lu3K. 

Rouse thee, thou sluKgish bird, this mirthful Mav, 
Yor shame, come forth, and leave thy luskisk nest. 

Drayton's Owl, vol. iv, p. 1292. 

Tn the edition of 1619 it is luskie. 

Than any swine-heard's brat, that lowsie came 
To luskisk Athens. Marsion, Se. of ViU., i, S, p. 184. 
Eyther for a diligent labourer to be planted in a bar- 
rayne or stony soyle, or for a Inskiske loyterer lo be 
•etled in a fertill ground. 
HolinsketTs History of Ireland, C S, col. 1, dt. Cap. 

LUSKISHNESS, 9. Laziness. 

But when he saw his foe before in vew 

He shook off luskisknssse. Spens. F. Q., YI, i, 86. 

tLUSTER. A den of a wild beast. 
From Lat. lustrum. 

But turning to his luster, calves and dam 

He siiews abhorred death. Chapm. Odgss., xvii. 

LUSTICK, adj. Lusty, healthy, cheer- 
ful. The Dutch word lust is the same 
as the English, and lustick is only the 
English pronunciation of the adjective 
lustiffh, which is derived from it, and 
answers to our lusty. The folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare spells it lustique. 

Here comes the kin^. Za/. Lustick, as the Dutchman 
says : I'll like a maid the better while I have a tooth 
in my bead ; why he's able to lead her a corranto. 

JWs umU that suds w., ii, 3. 



To make his heart merry, as he has x 

As lustick and frolick aa lords in thdr bowers.' 

Jonal Ore», O. PL, x. S40. 
Can walk a mile or two 
As lusUjue as a boor. 

Hans Beer-fot*s Invisible Comedy, 1618, 
cited by Steevens. 
What aU hutick, aD flrolicksome? 

Wltckes of Lancashire, ditto. 

A Flemish peasant is represented as 
saying to his mistress. 

Come yffrow, dye man is away gane, but ource be 
finoiick, lustick, high speel, zing and daunce. 

Weakest goes to the Wall, D 4, b. 

fib LUSTRATE. To go round. Lat. 

Thrice through Aventines mount he doth lustmte. 
Thrice at the stonie gate in vain he beats, 
And from the hill, thrice tired, he retreaU. 

rtrgil, by ricars, 16S3. 

tLUSTY-GAIiLANT. The name of an 
old daunce, and probably of a popu- 
. lar ballad in the sixteenth century. 

After all they danst lustie gallant, and a dmnkea 
Danish lavalto or two, and so departed. 

Nash*s Terrors of the Night, 16»4. 

LUSTYHED, *. Lustiness, or rather 
lustfulness. The old termination -hed, 
or 'hood, instead of -ness. 

Like a young squire, in loves and lustyhed 
His wanton days that ever loosely led. 

. ^ Spens.F.q.,l,u,9. 

It IS common in Spenser's writings. 

That whisper still of sorrow in their bed. 
And do despise both love and Itutyhead. 

Drayt. Eel, 7, vol. iv, 1419. 

fLUSTY-JUVENTUS. This was the 
title of an early morality play, the ob- 
ject of which was to picture especially 
•^the fraility of youth." Hence the 
title became popular in the significa- 



tion of a 



_ man. 

such a boy, such a lustie 



cion 01 a gay young 

Okl lad, and bold hid, sue 

iutenlus. 
Well to their worke they goe, and both they jumble 

in one bed : 
Worke so well they like, that they sUU like to be 

working. BarHefieWs JfeetiomUe $kepherd,nU. 

tLUSTY-LAWRENCE. Agoodwench- 
er. The term occurs in this sense in 
Dekker's Wonder of a Kingdom. 

fTo LUTE. To stop up with clay. 

Than put all tiiis composition into some violl, whiche 
must be well luted or clsyed about the mouth, or so 
emplaistred that the daveng or lutyng be higher than 
the violl. Secretes of Mayster Alexis, 1 559. 

Let them stand so seven days well covered and stopt, 
then after distill the same in ashes with an easie 
fire. aU being well luted, for the space of four hours 
(lest the honey boil). 

Lupton*s Thousand Notable Things. 

tLUX. Ezpensiveness. Fr. luxe. 

For the learning, the prudenUall sUte, knowledge, 
and austerity of the one, and the venerable opin&n 
the peeple have of the abstemious and rigid condition 
of the other, specially of the Mendicants, seem to make 
som compensation for the lux and magnificence of the 
two last. HoweWs Flanuliar Letters, 1650. 

It is probable that luscious is derived 
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LUXUR^ 9. A luxorioas or loBtful 
person ; from luxury, in the sense of 
incontinence. 

And, 'steftd of heat, kindle infernal fiiea. 
Within the spendthrift veini of a dry Avkt, 
A parch'd and jnieelen Utxur. 

Be9engn's Trog^f, 0. PL, i?, 807. 

LUXURIOUS, adj. Lustful. 

She knows the heat of a tuxuruma bed. 
Her blush is gniiltinesa, not modesty. 

MnekAdo*,N.,if,\. 
O nocfc insatiate, hunaricm woman. 

2lte# Andrm^ v, 1. 
What worae dianace did erer kinft sustain. 
Than I by this Jmsurimu eouple have ? 

Ifekittr and BowUft Tkrae. Wonder, i, 1. 

LUXURY, «. Lewdness, incontinence. 
This is the sense of the word luxurta, 
in the usage of the schools. Hence 
lusturia, in Italian, has the same 
meaning, and luxure, in French. 
Capell mils it the proper sense of 
luxuria ; hut there his classical know- 
ledge failed him. It never was so 
used, in the Latin language, before its 
decline. 

How the detril lumry^ with his fat romp, and potatoe 
fin^, tiekles these together 1 Tro. und Creti., y, %. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A eonch for /atfanr and damned incest HtmU., i, 6. 
lint soft, 1 hear 
Some Ticious fool draw near. 
That cries, we dream, and swears there's no such 

thing 

As this efaaate lore we sing, 
Peace, Imsmty ! B. Jcm». Vwrft Bp., xii. 

About his wrist his blazine shield did fry 
With sweltring hearts in flames of lusniy. 

FUieker, PurpU hlamd, rii, SO. 

It is the description of Fornication, 
or PomeiuB. 

When wmnen had no other art than what nature 
taught *em ;— when luxury was unborn, at least nn- 
tautfit the art, to steal from a forbidden tree. 

Ckapman's Mom. I/OUm, i, 1. 

[Chapman, Iliad, zzi, uses this word 
in a remarkable sense :] 

f Would to heaTen, Hector, the mightiest 
Bred in this region, had imbrued his jaTeun in my 

breast. 
That strong might fall by strong. Where now weak 

water's faxanr 
Must make my death blush \ one heaTen-bom shall 

like a hogberd die. 
Drowned in a dirty torrent's rage. 

A LYAM, or LYME. A string to lead 
a hound in. See Ltme-hound. 

Hy dog-hook at my belt, to which my ljium^$ ty'd. 

Drvytoa, AysiflU 6, p. 1408. 

And again : 

My hound then in my {yam, I, by the woodman's art 

Forecast where I may lodge the goodly hie-palm'd 

hart. Ilnd. 

LYBBET, *. A stick or sUff. 

A beesome of byrehe, for babes very feete, 
A long lasting nbbett for loubbera most meete \ 
A wyth to wynde up that there will not keepe, 
Bynde it aU up in one and use it to sweepe. 

Ctnoatfor Omman Curntcrt, A 4. h. 



These lines are there illustrated by a 
woodcut, representine the parts and 
composition of a birch-broom. [See 

LiBBET.] 

LYDFORD LAW, prov. The law of 
Lydford, Devon ; a proverbial saying, 
expressive of too hasty judgment, as 
where the judge condemns first, and 
hears the cause afterwards. Ray 
gives the proverb thus : 

First hang and draw, 

Then hear the eause by JAdford Um. 

iVw.,p.Mt. 

There is a facetious ballad preserved 
among the Harl. MSS., 2307* in 
which this law is the particular sub- 
ject of inquiry. It benns, 

I oft' have heard of Ly^brZlma^ 
How in the mom they hang and dimv, 

And sit in judgement after. 
At first I wond'red at it much. 
But since I find the reason's such 

As yt deserres no laughter. 

It is then jocularly accounted for by 
the badness of the castle, where im- 
prisonment was worse than death. 
There were, probably, stannary courts 
there. Ray thinks it a strong satire 
on the inhabitants of Lydford ; but 
it was, possibly, no more than an 
exaggerated reflection on the summary 
proceedings of the stannary laws. 
The ballad is attributed to William 
Browne, the author of the pastorals, 
in Prince's Worthies of Devon, where 
it was first printed. It was reprinted 
by Shaw, in the Topographer, vol. ii, 
p. 380, with some additional remarks. 

See SCARBOBOUOH WARNING. 

LYFEN, V, Of uncertain meaning, 
observed only in these lines : 

And with sueh si^hs. 
Laments, and acclamations ^ifen it. 

Morstou, Antonio* $ Betunffe, sign. £ 9. 

Can it mean enliven, or revive? 
LYM. See Lim£-hound. 
LYMBO. See Lihbo. 
LYMMER. Apparently a plunderer. 

To satisfie in parte the wrong which had bene offred 
him, by those Ifmmert and robbers. 

HoUntk. Hist, oflrel., B b 4, rol. S. 

LYMPHAULT, from limp, and halt. 
Lame. 

Or Vnlcanus the lyn^hault smithe. 

Ckahner** Moria Sneom., C b. 
He [Vulcan] pbdeth the jester, now wyth hys fymp- 
hauUgne, now with skofflng, &c. 

IHUo, at. by CapelL 

Lymphaultyne, is probably a press 
error for lymphaultyng . 
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LYRIBLIRING. A sort of cant or 
factitious vord for warbling or sing- 
ing. 

So may her t»n be led. 
Her ears where mosike lives. 
To bewre and not despiae 
Thy hfiiblirvui cries. 

Pembr.JrndU.,m,p.ZW. 



M. 

MACAROON, «. An affected busybody ; 
from maeearani, Italian. I have not 
seen any instances of it> except the 
following, which are given by Mr. 
Todd : 

like a big wife, at Bijrfat of lothed meat. 
Beady to travail ; «o 1 aish and sweat 
To hear thia maearoH talk in vain. 

Ikmne^s Poms, p. 1S9. 
kmacuro<M, 
And no way fit to speak to clouted ahoon. 

BUffy OH Lonne^ ed. 1660, ihid. 

This is nearly the same ^ense as per- 
sons of a certain age remember to 
have been given to the adopted word 
macaroni itself; namely, a first-rate 
coxcomb, or puppy ; which has now 
another temporary appellation, dandy, 
corrupted or abbreviated, I presume, 
from Jack-a-dandy, 
MACE, «., was anciently a term for a 
sceptre; it meanjs, however, in the 
following passages, a more destructive 
weapon, a club of metal. Masque, 
French, as Dr. Johnson has it in his 
Dictionary. 

O murdrons slumber I 
Lay'st thon thy leaden nMce upon my boy, 
That plays thee musick ? Jvliu* (7«f ., tv, 8. 

Thus also : 

Arm'd with their greaves.and maces, and broad awords. 
Four Prenticet, O. PL, vi, 64S. 

In the sense of a sceptre, we find it 
in several places : 

Wbo mightily upheld tliat royal mae«. 

Spensfr, cited by Steevens. 
Proud iSirauiiiiuB 
Hooted from Home the sway or kindly mace. 

MariM and SyUa, 1694, dt. 8t 

fMACE-ALE. 

Let hie diet be very good warme meates. Two morn- 
ings next following give him a little Mithridatum in 
clarified mace ale, and cause him to sweate an houre 
or two in his bed. 

Barrougk** Method ofPkysick, 1634. 

MACHACHINA, «. A dancer of mat- 
tachine dances ; from Mattaccino, 
Italian, a bu Joon who danced in a 
mask. It is used by Harrington, in 
his translation >pf Ariosto* but is not 



warranted, in that place, by the 
original : 

A foule, deformd, a brutish cursed crew, 

In body like to antike worke deviMd, 
Of monstrous shape, and of an ugly hev, 

like masking Slaehackinas all disguised, 
Some look Uke dogs, and some like apes in vew. 

* B.vi,St.61. 

Harrington elsewhere writes the name 
of the dance in the same manner: 

I oompared the homely title of it unto an ill-favoured 
vizor, such aa I have seen in stage-playea,when they 
dance Maehaekinas, which covers aa sweet a fact 
sometimes, aa any is in the companie. 

Jnattmie qfJjas, sign.L, ii, 6 [1696]. 

But see Mattaghin. 
fBy MACK. A popular oath. 

u not my daughter Maudge as fine a mayd. 
And yet, by Mack, yon see she troules the bowle. 

Historie tfdUnno and BeOama, 1938, p. 180. 

fMACKINS. Perhaps a diminutive of 
the preceding. 

There is a new trade lately come up to be a vocation, 
I wis not what ; they call 'em boeta, a new name for 
beggars 1 thinke, since the statute against gypsies. 
I would not have my sonne Dick one of those boets 
for the best pig in my stye, by the maekint I Boets V 
heav'n shield him. 

Bandolpk*s Muses Looking-glasse, 1648. 

MACQN, for Mahomet. An old Eng- 
lish form ; as also Mahound, q. v. 

Praised, quoth he, be Macon, whom we serve, 
This land I see he keeps, and will preserve. 

Fairfax, Tomso, xii, 10. 
But he that kil'd him shall abuy therefore. 
By Maeou and Luifusa he doth smeare. 

Harrinfft. Jriosto, xvi, B4. 

MACULATION, #. Spot, stain, or 
corruption ; an uncommon word, not 
so properly obsolete, as never tho- 
roughly in use ; from macula, Latin. 

For I will throw my glove to death himself 
That there's no maauaiion in thy heart. 

Tro. and Cress., iv, 4. 

f MAD. Like mad, furiously, madly. 

So that the Belgians, hearing what a clutter the 
Albioiiians made of their victory which they had got 
but bv one spot of a die, they feU a making a bonfires 
and ifre-works Uke mad, andrdoicing and triumphing 
for the great victory. The Pagan Prince, 1690. 

fMAD. An earthworm. See Mooles. 

fMADGE. A popular name for an 

owl, sometimes called a madge-howlet. 

The skritch'Owl, us'd in falling towrs to lodge, 
Th' unlucky night-raven, and thou lasie madge 
That fearing light, still seekeat where to bide. 
The hate and scorn of all the birds beside. 

Du Bartas. 
T* accompany his all-lamented herse. 
In hobling, jobling. rumbling, tumbling verse. 
Some smooth, some harsh, some shoxler, and some 

long:' 
As sweet melodious as madge-kotoUls song. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

MADRILL, for Madrid; whether by 
corruption, or on any authority, I 
have not discovered. 

Your euteiprises, accidents, untill 

You should arrive at court, and reach MadriU. 

Bp. Corbet to the D. <^Buek., Poems, p. 70. 
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It is not peculiar to that author, but 
was perhaps common. It occurs 
twice in one scene of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Were yoa erer is Spune?— I wonld lure yoa go to 



eourt lica there, provide a great and spacioas EtiKhah 
hdr Maid o/tk0lHme, iy,i. 



oxe and n»te 1dm whole. . 



MttdriU, and agaiott loine great Bpectacle, when the 
" *' * there, provide a great and spaci 
roBte him whole. FInr J 

Again 

Vor a rare and monstrons spectacle to he leen at 
Madritt. IHd. 

I cannot account for this termination 
of the name, which does not appear 
to be exemplified in any other lan- 
gui^. 
MAGE, s. Magician. Magna, Latin; 
mago, Italian. 

Krat entering, the dreadflill mag* there fownd. 
Beep hnaied ^boat worke of wondrons end. 

Spau. F. q., m, iii, 14. 

Spenser's Archimage means chief 
magician. 
tMAGGOT-MAN. 

Mj maggot^man Sam at the lint Temple-ffate 
Will farther inform you ; if not, mr wife Kate. 

Can't Comei Amorii, WSfl. 

t^AGGOT-PATED. Whimsical. 



Hereoiy iU pkced, gives a troublesome witt, a kind 
of a fantastick man, wholly bent to fool his estate and 
time away, in prating and trying of nice conclusions, 
and wtaggotpated whimsies, to no purpose. 

Bishop* t Marrow of Jttrotogjf, p. (K). 

MAGNIFICAL, adj. Magnificent, splen- 
didy pompous. 

Bestowed upon him certaine gifts after the Turkish 
manner, ana in magmfieall tearmes gave him answere. 
KnolM Hist, of Ike Turks, i). 998. 
Fandosto, whose mind was fraught with princely 
Uberality, entertained the kings, princes, ana noble- 
men witk such submisse courtesie and foagnvfieaU 
bounty. Dorastus and Fauma, A 8, cit Cap. 

Used also in our translation of the 
Bible, 1 Chron., zxii, 5. 
fMAGNIFIQUE. Used in the same 
sense. 

This king at Boloigne was victorious ; 
In peace and warre, maaniff^ue, glorious ; 
In nis nge bounty he md olt ezpresse 
His Ubenlity to bee ezcesse. 

Taylor's JForkes, 1680. 

MAGNIFICO, «. A title given to the 
grandees of Venice, who were also 
called clariuimos. See Coryat, vol. ii, 
pp. 7, 15, 32, repr. 

Twentv merchants 
The duke himself, sna the magnincoss 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him. 

Men of Fem., iii, 2. 
For, be sure of this. 
That the magni/ico is much beloved. Otkello» i, S. 

In the dramatis personae of Ben 
Jouson*s Fox, Yolpone is called a 
magnifico, and he says to Mosca, 

Mosca,go 
Stnigbt take my habit of elaristimo. 
And walk the streets. Act v, sc. 8. 



Which shows that they were synony- 
mous. 

How, father I is it not possible that wisdom should 
be found out by ignorance ? I pray then, how do many 
magnifiooas find it ? Hog kat lost, /■<;., O. PL, vi, 408. 

Florio's Italian Dictionary, under 
MagnifieOy has, *' nobly-minded, mag- 
nificent. Also a magnifico of Venice ;'* 
and Minshew, in Magnificent^ says, 
" the chief men of Venice are, by a 
peculiar name, called magnifici, i. e.» 
magnifieoe*.*' 
MAGORES. The country of the great 
Mogul, formerly called Maghoore. 
See Howe's Continuation of Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 1003, where he con- 
siders it as a corruption to call that 
prince Mogul, 

My almanack, made for the meridian 
And height of Japan, giv't th' East India company; 
There they may smell the price of cloves and peppor. 
Monkeys, and china dishes, five years ensuing. 
And know the success of the voyage of Magores. 

JlbumoMor, O. PI., vii, 146. 

MAGOT-PIE. The bird now called, by 
abbreviation, a mag^pie. Most pro- 
bably from the French, magot, a 
monlcey, because the bird chatters 
and plays droll tricks like a monkey. 

Augurs, snd understood relations, have 

Bv maggot^ies and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 

The secret'st blood of man. Macbeth, iii, i. 

Augurs seems to be put there for 
auguries. 

He calls her magot o* pie. 

More Dissemblers besides Women, cit. Farm. 

Minshew and Cotgrave both have 
maggatapie in several places; it is 
possible, therefore, that it was called 
maggoty pie, from its whimsical drol- 
lery in chattering, &c., quasi, comical 
pie, or fantastic pie. 
MAHOUND, or MAHOUN. Another 
corrupted name of Mahomet. See 
Macon. Supposed to be formed 
from Mahomed; but Skinner says, 
"Credo Gallos ipsos olim Mahome- 
tem Mahon appell&sse, licet vox jam 
in desuetudinem abiit ;" in confirma- 
tion of which the two parts of 
Lacombe's Dictionnaire have Mahom 
and Mahon for Mahomet. Roque- 
fort also has Mahom, Mahon, Mahon*, 
and Mahum, all as ancient terms for 
Mahomet, or Mahometans. 

A ffd oftentimes by Termagannt and Mahomnd swore. 
8pms.F.q>,yi,yu,4n. 
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AbA fevlT Mid; Vy Jr«JbMM, e«md diieb 
Thai «MU1 ftroke Omni dnriy ahalt aby. 

7W/.lI,Yni,8S. 
Man, fv MiBcrra, M^iomii, Tema^t, 
Or whoao ere yon are tbat liidit anuiat me. 

Stlimmt, Bmf. qftktTurks, C 4, dt Gap 
or aoBdry tuth together in that town, 

Tbe leaeer pari m Chriat beliered well, 
Tito greater far were vot'iiea to Mmhowu. 

Fmirf. IWw, i. 84. 

HAID-MARUN. See Makian. 

MAIDEN, oiij., as applied to a fortress, 
or fortified town, meant properly one 
that had neTer been taken, or was 
deemed impregnable. This is the 
true interpretation, and I believe still 
holds, in military language. Of 
BeauTais, on the Oise, the French 
writers say, "EUe se glorifie de 
n'aroir jamais ^te prise ; ce qui Ta 
fait nommer la PucelU," This ex- 

?lanatioQ has been overlooked. See 
'odd. 
t^MAIGNIB. A many. 

A Mym# of them the deuer of bodyly health had 
oecaaioDed to to doe i a good nombre, the itranuce- 
neaae oT miradea did move; and rende wanye did 
the vcrtve and power of the heavenly doctrine drawe 
nato him. Fmn^krmte of Rratmtu, lfi48. 

To MAIL a hawk. To pinion her, or 
fasten down her wings with a girdie. 

Fitaee, br yoor leave, I'll have a eirdngle. 
And Mt/yon, like a hawk. 

B.Md Fl. PkiUuttr, act ▼, p. 171- 

fMAIN. J wtainpace, quick walking. 

Bat tlie left wing of the honemen (eoniiderinc a 
great nomber ot them were yet disparkled asvnaer) 
Dcin^ with much difficnltie bronght toKcther, mHrched 
a m«M pmce, HoUtuuTs Ammimutu MmreMimtu, 1609. 

fMAIN. A throw at dice. 

And not unlike the nae of fonle game8t«ra, who having 
loat the aiatM by true judgement, thinke to face it 
oat with a blae oath. 

IgU^t Bupkmn mud kit SngUmd. 

tMAINEPERNER. A bail. 

Thoa knoweat well ynongh that I am thy pledge, 
borowe. and WiM»eperm«r. 

lUWt Uni4m, IMS, Bern. IF, fol. 13. 

fMAINTAIN. To back, as in betting, 
&c. 

He ahall not want thoae will wiafata him for any 
Bom. SkirUyg ConrntUitm, i, 1. 

fMAINTENANTLY. PresenUy. From 
the Fr. 

The Soottea eneoanged a freah, aaaayled theyr enimies 
with more egre mindea than they had done at the 
ftnte, 80 that wmyntetumtlif both the wingea of the 
BrytidM aimie Irwe utterly diacomfited. 

HoUmtked, 1677. 

To MAKE, 9. To do, to be occupied 
in anything; a familiar use of the 
word. JFhai make you here? that 
is, what brings you here? what is 
the occasion of your coming or being 
here? what are you about? It is 



very finequently used by Shake- 



speare, 

Now, air I what wtmktycm Ure 



jM90uHhit,i,l' 



Bat, in the beaten way of friendahip, what make «<m 
mtKlntumrf Bob. To viait you, my lord; no other 
occaaion. HMmUi, ii, 8. 

So, in Love*s Labour Lost, the King 
asks, "what makea treason here?^* 
that is, ''what business has treason 
in this place?" See also Timon of 
Athens, iii, 5, and Haml., i, 2. 

What mal^Mt iJum her«. Time? thoo, that to 41iiB 
minute 



Never atood atill by me f 

nrFUaisim 
Nigfat*8 bird, qaath he, what wuJ^$t tkou in tkitflaee. 



B. 



: J 



JR. jRwr Flays in One^ vol. x, 6S3. 



Tb fiew my wretched miaerable case? 

I>rajft<m*s Owl, vol. iv, p. 1310. 
Ton that are more than our diacreter fear 
Darea praiae, with sach full art, what make yam kere? 
IkMMMi to tke Q. at Lady Angletey*», 

Johnson, in Make^ No. 16, gives in- 
stances of this usage from Dryden. 
It is, however, no longer current. 

2. To fasten, or secure a door, &c. 
This is still used in Staffordshire, and 
other counties. 

Make tke doon upon a woman'a wit, and it wiU out 
at the caaemeiit. Aa you like it, !▼, 1. 

Why, at this hour, the doors are made aeainst you. 

Com. ofBrrors, iii. 1. 

3. To make, for to compose verses. 

Poety ia hia skill or craft of making ; the rery fiction 
itaelr, the reaaon or form of the work. 

B. Jons. Dieeot., rol. vii, p. 146, Wballey. 
Addicted froio their births so much to poesr. 
That, in the mountaius, thoae who scarce naTO seen 

a book. 
Moat akilfally will wuUte, aa thoush fnm art tliey 

took. Dray (OH, Folyoli., Song iv, p. 731. 

This word, and maker, are used in 
this sense by Chaucer ; who has also i 
makinffs, for poetical compositions. | 

4. To make all eplit, a phrase to ex- | 
press great violence. 

I could play Erdea rarely, or a part to tear a cat in. 
to ^ke all epUl. mdt. NigkVs Dr., i. 3. 

Two roaring boys of Borne, that made all split. 

B. and Fl. SeomM Lady, ii, p. Sll. 
Her wit I must employ upon this bnainesa, to prepare 
my next encounter, but in such a faahion aa shall 
makeaUsplU. Widow's Tears, Q.Fi^y\,^^. I 

This expression is similar : 

I love a aea-voyage, and a blustring tempest, 

And let aU spUt. B. and Fl. Wxldgoooe Ckate, y. S. 

5. To make danger, to try, a Latinism, 
faeere perieulum; which would be 
better rendered ''to make experi- 
ment." 

If there be e*er a private comer as yon go, sir, 
A foolish lobby out o' the way, makedaofer. 
Try what they are, try — 

B. and Fl. Loyal Subject, iii, 4. 
Thou talk'st as if 
Thou wert lousing thyself; but yet I will wiake daayer, 
If I proTe one o' th' worthies, so. 

B. and Fl. Propketess, 
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After seeing the above paaaages, there 
can be little doubt that the following, 
from the same authors, must be 
pointed so as to hsTe the same mean- 
ing: 

Jfir. Ton mut dow put on boldneu, there't no 

aToidine it } 
And stand dl bniaidi, fly at all gamea brarely, 
Th^'n lay yoa went oat like an ox, and retun'd like 

an aaa, elae« 
B9L I ahaU wtai* iaMgn, sure. WiUgooH CUUst, i. 2. 

.That is, I shall surely try; otherwise 
I pointed, it seems inconsistent. 
^6. To mal^e nice, to scruple, or make 
objections to anything. 

And he that stands upon a slippeiT plaeo, 
MaJttt m€t of no Tile nold to stay him an. 

7. To make fair weather, to coax a 
person, and bring them into good 
humour by flatteries. 

And by an holy Mmblance bleare men's eyes 

When he intends some damned Tillaniet. 

Ixion wtdMfair* weather onto JoTe, 

That he might make foole worke with his faire lore. 

And is right sober in his oatvard semblanc*, 

Demon and modest in his ooantenance. 

Mant<m*9 Saiiree, Sat. 1. 

To MAKE. "Tou are upon a busi- 
nesse that will either make you or 
mar you," Howell, 1659, t. e., on a 
business of so much risk that, if it 
succeed, it wUl make your fortune, 
but if otherwise, will entirely ruin 
you. 
To make a dog. 

Those who said they were noble, and degenerated 
from it, wen not exempted firom the jost eifects of 
my choler; I did instruct them, that to be noble was 
not to ride a horse well, or to handle a sword, to man 
a hawk, or to wuie a iogg, nor to Jat it in the streets 

(\ with rich accoatnments. metory qf Fnmdon.l^l 
- • To make much of, 

I M. Suffer me, I hare began to mttke wmek <if him ; 

f O Chicmes heipe me oat with it still that it cease not. 

' f C. Well, say that yoa spake with me, and conferred of 

' the nmrriage. Terence m English, 1614. 

To make a shoe, 

{ A. To take away also parse, and monev, they caU it, 

, ta make • shooej or else, to make a Uttle liver. 

( PaseengerofBeneenutOfim. 

t MAKE, «. A mate, companion, lover, 
husband, or wife ; from maca, Saxon. 

[ It was used in the following pro- 

verb : 

There's no goooe so gray in the lake, 

I'hat cannot And a gander for her sioi'tf. 

I^^s Mother Bombie, iii, 4. 
All yonr parishioners, 
An well yonr Iskks, as yoor qoiristen. 
Had need to keep to their warm feather-beds. 
If they be sped of lores J this is no season ^,., 
To aeek new skoitM in. B. Jone. TaU qf a Tub, i,l. 
And of fain Britomart example take, 
ThatwasaBtrueinltnre,astartletohersMA«r. 

Spene. r. Q., Ill, xi, 2. 



Yet never dont he for his lady's sake 

Bnak sword or lannce, adTanc'd in lofty sell, 
Afl ihir he was as Citharea's mcJv. Fkirf. Tuto, it, 46. 
Among whose spoils, great SolTman's nir muUke, 
With her dean children, we did captiTe take. 

Mirror Jbr Megieir., p. 648. 

To persons unacquainted with this 
word, the following quaint witticism 
would not be intelligible. In Ben 
Jonson's New Inn, the Host contrives 
to form a hieroglyphic to express this 
sentence, '^ a heavy purse makes a light 
heart ;" which he thus interprets : 

Then 'tis ezpresti first, by a purse of gold. 
J h teng vurse, and then two turtles, Moiw, 
A heart with a light stock ia't, a light hemri. 

AcH,sc.l. 

For want of knowing this word, 
R. Dodsley thought it necessary to 
change it to mates, in the expression 
of " r^ew Custome and his makes." 
0. PL, i, 269. 
MAKE-BATE, s. A disturber of peace, 
a causer of quarrels ; from to make, 
and bate, a quarrel. The same as 

BB£ED-BAT£. 



80 that tore in her passioaa, like a right mtUte-hate, 
1 sioes arguments of qoarrel. 

Pemhr.JremUa, B. ii, p. 160. 



whispered to both sides arguments of qoarrel. 



^7.i 



Disdaining this fellow should play the preacher, who 
had been one of the chiefest maie^tee. Ibid., p. 200. 
For when men at lei^th begin to be weary, and to 
repent of their needless qnamls,--tbey will certainly 
find out, detest, and invert the edge of their dia- 
pleason apon these wretched make-Jbatee. 

BarroWf Sermon on Bom. xii, 18. 

Stanyhurst, in his translation of 

Virgil, calls Erinnys a make-bate. 

HaU has a simiUr compound, make- 

ay 

bnbbling make-firmg^ at each feir and sise. 
Picks quarnls for to Mew his valiautize. 

B. iv. Sat 4. 

In Flecknoe's Enigmatical Characters, 
that of a make-bate is drawn at 
' length. P. 86. 

Swift is one of the latest authors 
who have used it, and he is cited for 
it by Johnson. The passage at large 
forms no bad definition of the word : 

This sort of outrageous party-writers— an like a 
couple of make-bnteet who inflame small quarrels by a 
thousand stories, and by keeping friends at a distance, 
hinder them ftom oonunK to a good understanding \ 
as they certainly would, if they wen sutfered to meet 
and debate between themselves. Bsaminer, No. 15. 

It is used also by Richardson, in his 

Familiar Letters (Lett. 35), who uses 

make-debate in the same sense (Lett. 

55). 

Analogously to this, Shakespeare has 

the word make-peace: 

To be a make-peace shall become my age. 

^^ mch. //, i, J 
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MAKE-LESS. One deprired of his or 
her mate ; from make in that sense. 

All, if thoa iaraeleu shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a maJtelett wife, 

The world will be thy widow atill and weep. 

SkaJtetp,, Sonnet ix, Sappl., i, p.S88. 

This word is used by Chaucer. It is 
also in Coles' Dictionary, bat is there 
rendered incamparabilis, i. e., one 
who cannot have a make, or match. 
MAKER. A poet. See to Mao, 
No. 3. 

But now let xm tee how the Greekes have named it, 
and how they deemed of it. The Greekea named him 
mtrri^v, which name hath, as the most excellent, 
gone through other languages: it cometh of this 
word vouu*, to m^t: wherein I know not whether 
by lucke or wisdoms, wee Englishmen have met with 
toe Qreekes in callinc him a maitr. 

Sidney's D^nM qfPoent, p. 606. 
Furst, we require in our poet or maker (for that title 
our langnace affords him elegantly with the Greek) a 
goodness of natural wit. 

B. Jons. Dueawritt, vol. rii, p. 148. 
Thus hsTe yon seen the maker's double scope 
To profit and delight. Ibid., Epil. to Staple of New. 
A poet is as much to say as a maker. And our 
English name well conformes with the Greeke word : 
for of TOMty, to make, they call a miaker poeta. 

Puttenk. Art of Bnal. Poesie, p. 1. 
So is there yet requisite to the perfection of this arte, 
another manner of exomation, which resteth in the 
fashioning of our maker's language and stile. 

/lui.,B.m,ch.i,p.ll4. 
Where he her soyeraigne Ouse most happily doth 

meet, 
And him the thrice>tiuree maids, Apollo's offspring, 

greet 
With all their sacred gifts ; thus expert being grown 
In mnaick, and besides, a curious maker known. 

Dr^t. PolyoU., xr, p. M8. 

So also he says of Ben Jonson : 

And for a chair may 'mongst the muses call. 
As the most curious maker of them alL 

Sleffies, toL It, p. 1S57. 

Notwithstanding all these iustances, 
and some in Todd's Johnson, even as 
late as Dr. Warton, the word cannot 
be said to have been ever established 
in our language in that sense. As 
introduced by Warton, it is merely a 
technical explanation of the word 
poet. 

tOur elder poets graces had, those all 
She now determined to unite in one. 
So to surpass herself, and called him Browne; 
That beggared by his birth, she's now lo poor. 
That of true maiers she can make no more. 

Verses prefixed to Browne's Pastorals. 
tAfter this noble carle his untimely decease, sir 
Anthony Sentleger was returned into Irelande lord 
deputie, who was a wise man and a wary geatleman, 
a valiant servitour in warre, and a good justicer in 
peace, properly learned, a good maker m the EngUshe, 
having gravitie so enterlaced with pleasautaiesse, as 
with an exceeding good grace he would attaine the 
one without poutmg dnmpishnesse, and exercise the 
other without loathnill lightnesse. Holinsked, 1677. 

MALE, or MAIL, «. A bag or trunk 
to carry goods in travelling. Malle, 
French. Still used for the post-bag. 



and thence for the carriage which 
conyeys letters. See Minshew in 
''a male, bouget, pr budget." 

No Penvoy, no salve in iht wuUe, sir. 

Loee^s L. L,, iii, 1, 
Who invented these monsters first did it to a goetlj 

ende. 
To have a male xeadie to put in other folkes stuff. 

Damon and Pitkias, O. PI., i, 230 
Open the meieSt jt^ guard the treasure sure. 

Tasi«iir2niM,l590,cit.St 
Foul male some cast on fair board, be cupet nere 8< 
Tusser's Kush., p. 131 



Mr. Todd has found malet in thit 
sense, for which he cites Shelton*f 
Don Quixote, iii, 9. i 

MALE-COTOON, or MELICOTTONl 
A sort of late peach. Malum cotoni 
atum, a cotton apple, from the rougl 
coat. Bacon mentions it as comiD| 
in September. 

Peaches, sprioots. 
And maie-cotoonst with other choicer plumbs. 
Will serve for large-siz'd bullets. 

* Ontlfuiry, O. PL, x, 23C 
A wife here, with a strawberry breaUi, cherry lipx 
^>rioot cheMs, and a soft velvet head, like a meh 
cotton, B. Jons. Bartk. Pair, i, S 

MALEFICES. Bad actions. Maleficia 
Latin. | 

He crammed them with emms of benefices, ' 

And filled their mouths with meeds of malefices. 

Spens. Moth. Huh. Tale, 115S 

MALENGINE, #. Wicked ingenuity oi 
art ; from mal, and engine, or ingene 
ingenuity. 

But the chaste damzell that had never priefe 
Of such maiengine, and fine forgery. 
Did easely beleeve her strong extremiWe. 

Spens. P. Q., m, i, 69 

Also as a name : 

For he m crafty was to ttxcm and face. 
So light of hand, and nymble of his paiee. 
So smooth of tongue, and subtile in nis tale. 
That could deceive one looking in his face; 
Therefore by name MaUngin they him call 

/«J.,V,ix,l 

It is old French also. See Lacambe 
MALGRADO, adv. In despite of 
notwithstanding. The Italian won 
answering to maugre, which has beei 
more commonly adopted. 

Breathing in hope, malgrado aD your beards 
That must rebel thus against your king. 
To see his royal sovereign once again. 

iUiiMi^J7,0.Pl.,ii,S6C 

To MALICE, 9. a. To bear malice. 

Who, on the other side, did seem so farre 
From maUeing, or nudging his good houre. 
That, all he could, he graced him with her. 

&«M.F. €.,VI,ix,S5 
Offending none, and doio^ good to all. 
Yet being maUt^d both ofgreat and small. 

IHd., Hymn of Hea»enfy Love, v. 28^ 
His enemies, that his worth wtaliced, 
Who both the land, and him, did much abuse. 

Darnel, Chil Wars, v. 4{ 
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Hum blinded god (quod I) forgive me this offence, 
Unvittingly I went about to malice thypretence. 

B. qfSurrty't Songet and SoHnettes, p. 7. 
I am 80 &r from nuUidng their states, 
That I begin to pity them. 

B. JoHi. Bvery M. out qf his B., r, 11. 

fMALICE. Sorcery; witchcraft. It 
is the old law-term, malitia. 

It is some wtaUet bath laid this poison on her. 

ShiHefa Lave Tnekt^ ii, 2. 

MALICHO, 8, It Beems agreed, that 

I thiB word is corrupted from the 

I Spanish malAecor, which signifies a 

^ poisoner; and this certainly is very 

suitable to the dumb-show preceding, 

in which the poisoner of the King is 

represented ; therefore, when Ophelia 

1 asks, 

^ Wliat means this, my lord ? 

^ Hamlet answers. 

Marry, this is mtcAinff maUehOi it means misehief. 

Ifofli;., iii, 2. 

By ** michinff malieho" he means "a 
> skulking poisoner." See to Mioh. 
'"^ Or it may mean misehief, from mal' 
• heeo, eyil action ; which seems to me 
'■<J more probable: consequently, if 
I mndng malieko be the right reading, 
I its signification may be delicate mis- 
>^ chief. See Mincing. 
01 To MALIGN, ©. a. To regard with 
nt malignity, or to act accordingly. 

Though wayward fortune did malifn my state. 

PenaltSf v, 1. 
Bntnow it is come to that extreme folly, or rather 
madness, with some, that he that flatters them 
;, modestly or sparingly is thought to mali^ them. 

B. Jons. JHteov., p. 104. 

See Johnson. 

South is the latest author quoted by 

Johnson as authority for this word, 

which if it be not quite obsolete, is 

'^^ very little in use. Nor is the adjec- 

^lif* tive malign much more current, 

oh except in poetical use. 

ori MALISON, «. Curse ; as beniaon, for 

)eeik blessing. It is old French. See 

Rogve/ort. 

God's malison chave, cocke and I, byd twenty times 
light on it Oofimer Gwton, O. PI., ii, 18. 

.jj^. It belongs properly to the time of 

Chaucer. 
MALKIN. A diminutive of Mary ; of 

mal, and kin. Used generally in 
'^% contempt. Hence, as Hanmer says, 

a stuffed figure of rags was, and in 
f.ssr some places still is, called a malkin. 

It signified likewise a kind of mop 
,,s.^ made of rags, used for coarse pur- 



poses, which was probably so called 
from performing the tasks otherwise 
belonging to Molly. Malkin and 
maukin are the same. See Minshew. 
Other derivations have been attempted, 
but with much less probability. 

The kitchen wtalkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechv neck. CS9rM>I.,ii,l. 

None would look on her. 
But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
While ours was blurted at, and held a malHn 
Not worth the time of day. It pierc'd me through. 
PerieUs, iv, 4, Suppl. to Sh., ii, 115. 

Marian, the lady of the morris-dance, 
sometimes had this name : 

Put on the shape of order and humanity, 
Or yon must marry MaUnn, the May-hidy. 

B. /- Ft. Mons. Thomas, ii, 9. 

In Middleton's Witch is also a spirit 
called Malkin : 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and L Act iii, sc. S. 

Hence grimalkin, or grey malkin, the 
name of a fiend, shaped like a cat ; 
or, in burlesque language, a cat in 
general. See Grimalkin. 
MALL, «. A hammer, or mallet ; from 
malleus, Latin. 

Eftsoones one of those yilleins did him rap 
Upon his headpeece, with his yron mall. 

Spsns.F.q.,lV,t,4Sl. 

t. e., a smith's hammer. 
Also a giant's club : 

At last by subtile sleights she him betraid 
Unto his foe, a syaunt huge and tall. 

Who him disarmed, dissolute, dismaid, 
Unwares surprised, and with miithty mall 
The monster merdlesse him made to falL 

/JiU, I, Tii, 81. 

Dr. Johnson explains this a blow, or 
stroke ; but, as a hammer-like club is 
always the attribute of a giant, I am 
inclined to prefer the interpretation 
here given. There is, however, no 
doubt, that a mall did also mean a 
violeut blow. "A mall^ mallei ictus." 
Coles' Diet. 
To MAIjL, 9. To beat down, as'wiih a 
hammer. Hence the more modem 
word, to maul. Coles has ** to mall^ 
batuo, tundo." Batuo is a Plautine 
word. 

But the sad Steele seiz*d not, where it was hight» 
Upon the childe, but somewhat short did fisll. 
And lighting on his hone's head, him quite did sioA. 
Spans. P. Q., Y, xi, 8. 

MALLENDERS, s. a disease incident 
to horses, consisting of eracks in the 
knees, producing ulcers ; a term still 
in use among those who have the 
care of horses. ♦ 

Body 0* me, she has the maUandsrs^ the scratches, 
the crown scab. B. Jons. Bart. Fair, act ii. 
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MALLIGO^ «. A corruption of Malaga, 
or the wine there produced. 

Your itrong nckes an ofthe iaUndi of the CaaaiiM, 
and of MaUiao, 0. MariUin, Bngl. Houtew., p. 16S. 
And MalUoo glaaaei fbx thee. Spiaiuk Gipw, iii, 1. 

MALT-HORSE, #. Twice used by 
Shakespeare aa a term of reproach. 
The malt'horse* were probably strong, 
heavy horses, like dray-horses. 

Home, maU'hont, eapoA, coxcomb, ideot, patch I 

Com. ofBrrors, Ui, 1. 

Tou peaeant swaiii I yon whoreaon maU-kont drudge 1 

2Vmuw ofSkrtWf !▼« 1. 

MALT-WORM, «. A familiar word for 
a lover of ale» one who lives on the 
juice of malt. 

None of ttaeee mad, muftachio, pnrple-hued wuUt- 
worm. lH€».IF,ii,l. 

See also 2 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 

Then doth she trowle to me the bowie, 
£?en as a maullHoorme ahold. 

OU Baliad, in Oammer QutUm. O. PI., U, 21. 
Ton shall purchase the prayers of all the alewhres in 
town, for saving a malt-worm and a customer. 
I L^9 and Death tjfjaek Straw, 1S9S, dt. St. 

So Drunken Barnaby : 

Qai per orbem dnoens Iter 
Titulo «*n» insignitnr. 

Which he himself translates, 

Who thro* all the world haa traced, 

And with stile of if<iK.«MrM graced. Jonm^T.ir, 

MALTALENT, «. Spleen, bad disposi- 
tion or inclination. 

So forth he went, 
With heavy looke, and lumpish pace, that plaine 
In him bewrai'd great gruoge and maltaUmt. 

aliens. F.Q.,UU'vr, 61. 

One of Chaucer's words. 
fMAM and DAD, childish words for 
mother and father, are of considerable 
antiquity in our langua^ge. 

Thou untird travelling admired jenune, 
No man that's wise will liken thee to them. 
The calfe, thy booke, may call thee sire and dam. 
Thy body is the dad, thy minde the Mam. 
Thy toylesome carksflae got this child of worth. 
Which thy elaborate wit produced forth. 

Taylor's Worket, 1680. 

To MAMMER, v. To hesitate, to stand 
muttering, and in doubt. 1 never 
saw a more unhappy conjectare than 
that of Hanmer, that this word is 
formed from the French m* amour s 
"which," says he, "men were apt 
often to repeat when they were not 
prepared to give a direct answer.*' 
Capell's is probable : he explains it, 
to speak with hesitation, like infants 
just beginning to prattle, whose first 
word is maniy mam. 

I wonder In mv soul 
What you could ask me, that 1 should denv, 
Or stand so wAmmering on. Otiello, iii, S. 

Ye, when she daygnes to send for him, than mammtr' 
i»g he doth <toute. Dramfs 8 &i^ 2 B. of Horace, 
1667> cited by Steevens. 



MAMMERING, «., from the above. 
Hesitation, confusion. 

It would not hold. 
But burst in twaineu with his continuall hammering, 
And left the pagan in no little mammeristg, 



Harringt. Ariatto, zlvi, 106. 
Euphues perused this letter oftentimes, beeing in a 
mammerioff what to answere. 

Bapkues /- kit Bngl, Y 8, b. 
fWhom should I sake for her? what way were it 
best for mee to goeP I stand in a mammering. 

Terence in BngUek, 16U. 
fBut is not this Thais which I see? Its even she. 
I am in a mammering .- ah, what should I do i Ihid. 

MAMMET, «. A puppet, or doll ; a 
diminutive of mam, "Quasi dicat 
parvam matrem, seu matronulam.'* 
Minahew. **Mammet*, puppets, icun- 
culee." Coles, "Icunculee — mam- 
meia, or puppets that goe by devises 
of wyer or strings, as though they 
had life and moving." Jbr, Fleming's 
Nomenel,^ p. 308. It has been sup- 
posed to be a corruption o( movement. 

This is no world. 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. 

lJ5r«». IF. ii. 8. 
I have seen the dty of new Nineveh, and Julius 

Bierg Woman i» ker Humamr, 1909, dt S'. 
Nash the ape of Greene, Greene the ape of Euphues, 
Euphues the ape of Envy, the three fiunous wuunmeu 
of Uie press. 

Haree]f*s Piere^e Swpererog., Book iii, beg. 

Often used as a jocular term of re- 
proach to young women : 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A. whining nuamnet, in her fortunes tender. 
To answer I'll not wed— I cannot love. 

Borneo jr Jnl., iii, S. 

'Slight t you are a mamnnet I O I could touae you now. 

B.Jon9.Alekemiat.'f,h. 

It was sometimes written maumet : 

And where I meet your matmtt gods, I'll swinge 'em 
Thus o'er my head, and kick 'em into puddlea. 

B. jr Fl. leland Pritteeet, act iv, p. 846. 

This is the true reading, noi^ Mahumet 
gods," as some copies have it. The 
following passage illustrates it : 

He made in that oompace, all the goddes that we call 
mawwtettt and ydolles. 

komanee qf VirgiHne, dt. by Steevens. 

Holinshed also speaks of " mawmeta 
and idols." Hist, of Engl,, p. 
108. Ruddiman, in the Glossary to 
Douglas's Virgil, favours the deriva- 
tion from Mahomet, in Mawmentis. 
[See Maumet.] 
MAM-PUDDING, MOTHER. A per- 
sonage so called, who kept a tippling 
and victualling house, in Tower-street 
ward. The buildings, says Stowe, 
which had once been a lodging for 
the princes of Wales, had in his 
time 
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TMlen to mine, and beene letten oat for ttabling of 
hones, to tiplera of beera, and sueh like : amongst 
others, one Mother Mmm-fudditig (ae they termed 
ber) for many yeares kepi this house (or a great part 
thereof) for Tictnaling. Stow^t Suney, p. 101. 

MAMUQUE, «. One of the names of 
the birds of Paradi&e; taken from 
the French. 

Bat note we uow, towards the rich Mohiques, 

-Those passing stranj;e and wondrous birds mMmuquet. 

(Wondroos indeed, if sea, or earth, or sky 

Saw ever wonder swim, or goe, or fly.) 

None knows their nest, none knows the dam that 

breeds them ; 
Foodless they live, for th'aire only feeds them ; 
Wingless they fly, and yet their flight extends, 
Till with their flight their unknown lives^late ends. 
^29. Dm Burt., I, 5. 

This is moftt literally from the 
original ; and all these fables were 
currently believed till of late years. 
They are again alladed to in a de- 
scription of Wisdom : 

Last wisdom coins, with sober countenance. 
To th' erer-bowTB her oft aloft t'advance. 
The hght mamumm wingless wings she has. 

IHd., n, ti, 4. 

The " wingless wings" are explained 
by the former passage. 
MAN| was sometimes used with latitude, 
to denote other beings, particularly 
in low and jocular language. The 
devil was often so called. 
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It has surely no reference to cheats 
which was coarser bread. 

No manchet can so well the courtly palate please. 
As that made of the meal fetch'd from my fertil lease • 
The finest of that kind, compared with my wheat, 
For fineness of the bread, doth look like eommoii 

Tx. ^^^\ . - V. . ^*y'- ^^^'' xvi, p. 959. 

The maneket fine, on bighe estates bestowe. 
The coarser cheate, the baser sorts must proove. 

Whitney's Bmhlemt, Part I, p. 79. 

See Cheat-bread. 

Howbeit in England our finest manehet is made with- 
out leaven. Haven of HeaUh, cap. ir, p. 26. 
Kight, sir; here's three shillmgs and sixpence, for a 
potUe and a mancket. Honest Wh., O. PI., iii, 28S. 

See Johnson. 

tl«dy ofJmndeU manehet.^Takt a bushel of fine 
wheat-flower, twenty eggs, three pound of fresh 
butter, then take as much salt and barm as to the 
ordinajy manchet, temper it together with new milk 
pretty hot. then let it lie the space of half an hour to 
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uiven prosper our sport I No mom means evil but 
B deril, and we shall know him by his horns. 

Merrv W, W., v, 2. 
You're the last sum I thought of. save the dtsil. 

Jeronimo, Part 1st, O. PI., iii, 85. 
Sgp. But was the devil a proper man, gossip 7 Mirth. 
As fine a gentleman of his inches as ever I saw 
trusted to tne stage, or anywhere else. 

B. Jons. Staple of News, 1st Intermean. 

The speakers there mean, however, 
the man who acted the devil ; yet the 
expression was clearly suggested by 
the customary use of that form. 
So Death, in an old epitaph, quoted 
in the Memoirs of P. P. : 

Do all we can, 

Death is a man. 

That never spareth none. 

Even God himself also : 

Well said, i' fidth, neighbour Verges ; well, God 's a 
eood tR4i». Much Ado ab. Noth., iii, 5. 

This was proverbial : 

Tush, what he wQl sa^r I know ryght well. 
He ^I say, that God is a good man. 
He can make him no better, and say the best he can. 
OU Interl. of Lust^ Juventns, Origin of Drama, i, Ul. 
For God a hold a right leise man. 

A Merry Qeste ofSobin Hoode, bl. let., cit St. 
tHe is his owne man: he hveth as he list; he is 
under no mans ooutrolment. 

Terence, MS. trans. 1619. 

MANCHET, #. The finest white rolls. 
Michette, French. Skinner. Or 
from main^ because small enough to 
be held within the hand. Minahew. 
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rise, BO yOu may work it up into bread, and bake it 
let not your oven be too hot. ' 

^^t. ^ . Tme Gentlewoman's Delight, Ifflt. 

tTake a quart of cream, put thereto a pound of beef- 
suet minced small, put it into the cream, and season 
it with nutmeg, cinnamon, and rose-water, put to it 



eight ens, and but four whites, and two grated 
manehets ; minirle them well together, and put them 
in a butter'd dish ; bake it, and being baked, scrape 
on sugar, and serve it. -» -i~ 

The Queen's Bogal Cookery, 171S. 

MANCIPATE, part, adj., for manci- 
pated. Enslaved. Latin^ manei- 
pium. 

Though they were partly fne, yet in some poynt 
remayned stvll as thrall and maneipate to the sub/ec- 
tion of the English men. HoUnshedt vol i, m 8, roJ. 1. 

MANCIPLE, #. A purveyor of victuals, 
a clerk of the kitchen, or caterer. 
The office still subsists in the univer- 
sities, where the name is therefore 
preserved ; but I believe nowhere 
else. One of Chaucer's pilgrims is a 
manciple of the Temple, of whom he 
gives a good character, for his skill in 
purveying. Cant. Tales, v. 569. 
Milton irreverently speaks of the 
church dignitaries, as coveting the 
highest offices of the state; "though," 
says he, "they come furnish t with no 
more experience than they learnt 
between the cook and the manciple, 
or more profoundly at the colledg 
audit, or the regent house." 0/ 
Reformation, B. ii, p. 273, folio prose 
works. 

tMANDILION. A soldier's cloak or 
cassock. " A loose cassock, such as 
souldiers used to wear." Blount. 
It was called also a mandevile. The 
name was derived from the Italian. 

A loose hanging garment, much like to our jacket or 
jumps, but without sleeres, only having holes to put 
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the armi thraagh ; yet some were made with ileeree, 
but for no other use than to hang on the baric 

BandU Holme. 
Thus put he on hia arming troaa, fair ahoea upon bia 

feet. 
About him a mandilvm, that did with buttons meet. 
Of purple, large, and/ull of folds, curled with a warm- 

ful uap, 
A garment that 'gainst cold at night did soldiers use to 
wrap. Ckapm. K, x, ISO. 

Then on he puta his painted sarment new. 
And peacock-like himself dotn often view, 
Looks on his shadow, and in proud amaze 
Admires the hand that had the art to cause 
So man/ severall parta to meet in one. 
To faahion thus the quaint numdilion. 

Du Bartas. 
His blankets are two sonldiers uum&lions; his cradle 
is the hollow backe-peece of a rustie armour. 

Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607. 
Hee looketh as though he quenched his thirst with 
whay and water rather then with wine and atout beere, 
and hia metn^UUon edged round about with the stig- 
maUcall Latine word, fur. Man in the Moone, 1609. 
A Spaniard haying a Moore sUve, let him goe along 
time in a poore ragged Mandilian without sleeres, 
one asking him why Tie dealt so sleevelealy with the 
poore wretch, he answered : I crop his wings, for 
teare he flie away. 

Copley*i Wife, lite, and Faneiet, 16U. 

MANDRAGORA, properly MANDRA- 
GORAS, «. The Latin name of the 
herb called also mandrake, mandrage, 
or tnandragon. Hill says, very truly» 
''The ancients used it when they 
wanted a narcotic of the moat power- 
ful kind." Mat. Med. Hence it is 
often mentioned as a soporific. Lyte 
saySy in his translation of Dodoens, 

It ia moat dangerous to receive into the body the 
Juyce of the roote of this herbe, for if one take never 
ao little more in quantitie, than the just proportion 
wldch he ought to take, it killeth the body. The 
leaves and frait be also dangerous, for thejr cause 
deadly aleepe, and peevish drowsiness, like opium. 

Lite's Dodoen$, p. 4S8, ed. 1678. 

And Gerard : 

Diosoorides doth partieularhr set downe many fiicul- 
tiea hereof, of which notwithstanding there be none 
proper unto it, save those that depend upon the 
drowaie and Bleeping power thereof. 

Herbal, in Mandraponu. 
Give me to drink moMdragora. 
Char. Why, madam ? 

Clwp. That I might aleep out this great gap of time 
My Antonv is away. Ant. f CUop., i, 6. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the a'orld. 
Shall ever medicine thee to that aweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday. Oilutto, iii, 8. 

I am deaf, I do not hear you ; I have stopt mine ears 
with ahoemaker's wax, and drank letbe and mandror 
ffora to forget you. Eastward Hoe, O. PL, iv, 291. 

Come, violent death. 
Serve for mandragcra^ and make me aleep. 

Webster's Dutchess ofMalfy, dt. St 

This quality is also mentioned under 
its other name of Mandkaee. 
MANDRAKE, s. The English name of 
the ahove-mentioned plant, Mandra- 
OORAS, concerning which some very 
superstitious notions prevailed. Au 
inferior degree of animal life was at- 



trihuted to it ; and it was commonly 
supposed that, when torn from the 
ground, it uttered groans of so perni- 
cious a nature, that the person who 
committed the violence went mad or 
died. To escape that danger, it was 
recommended to tie one end of a 
string to the plant and the other to a 
dog, upon whom the fatal groan 
would then discharge its whole malig- 
nity. See BuUeine's Bidwarke of 
Defence against Sicknesse, p. 41. 
These strange notions arose, probably, 
from the little less fanciful compari- 
son of the root to the human figure; 
strengthened, doubtless, in England 
by the accidental circumstance of 
man being the first syllable of the 
word. The ancients, however, made 
the same comparison of its form : 

Quamvis semhomnis, vesano gramine foeta, 
Handragono pariat florea. 

CotumeUa, de I. Hort., v. 19. 

The white maudrake, which they 
called the male, was that whose root 
bore this resemblance. Jjyte says of 
it, '*The roote is great and white, 
not muche unlyke a radishe roote, 
divided into two or three partes, and 
sometimes growing one upon another, 
almost lyke the thighes and legges of 
a man." TransL of Dodoens, p. 437. 
Here it is supposed to cau^e death : 

Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent, 8m^ 3 Hen, FI, in, 3. 

Would when I first saw her 
Mine e^es had met with lightning, and in place 
Of hearing her inchanting tongue, the shrieks 
Of mandrakes had made music to my slumbers. 

Masnnger's Renegado, ii, S. 
f And here and there a mandrake grows, that strikes 
The hearers dead with their loud fiital ahrieka. 

CkdtkJdU's Tkealma and Clearekus, p. 80. 

Here only madness : 

And shrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth. 
That living mortals hearing them run mad. 

Bomeo and Jul., iv, 8. 
I have this night dig'd up a mandrake. 
And am grown mad with it. 

Webster's Dutchess ofMalfy, dt. St. 

In the following, horror only fol- 
lows: 

Murder— that with cries 
DeaAi the loud thunder, and aolidts heaten 
With more than mandrakes shrieks for your offence. 
Sir John Oldcastle, P. I, v. 9, Suppl. to Shakesp., 
ii. 860. 
The cries of mandrakes never tonch*d the ear 
With more sad horror Uian that voice does mine. 

Jtheist's Tragedy, cit. St. 

The plant was consequently supposed 
to be of great efiicacy in magic^ use : 
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The venom'd plants 
Wlierewith she kills, where the sad wumdrake srows 
Whose groam are deathfal. B. Jons. Sad Skepk., ii, 8. 

And groans of dying mandrakes 
Gather'd for charms. Microeosmtu, 0. PI., ix, 147. 

A very diminatiye or grotesque 
figure was often compared to a man- 
drake ; that is, to the root, as above 
described : 

ThoQ whorson wiandraie, thou art fitter to be worn 
in my cap, than to wait at my heels. 2 Hen. IV, i, 3. 
He staniu as if his legs had taken root. 
Amy mandrake, r*/*, 0. PL, yiii, 469. 

It was sometimes considered as an 
emblem of incontinence; probably, 
because it resembled only the lower 
parts of a man : 

Tet lecherous as a monkey, and the whores called 
him mandrake. i Hen. /P. ill, 2. 

rpon the place and ground where Caltha grew, 

A mightie mandrM there did Venue plant ; 
An object for faire Frimola to view, 

Besembling man ftom thighs niito the shank. 

Cjeltha Foetarum, cit St. 

Its soporific qualities are noticed 
under this name as well as the other : 

I drank of poppy, and cold mandrake yaic^ 
And being asleep, belike they thought me dead. 
And threw me orer the walls. 

Jew of Malta, 0. PL, viii, 884. 
Them (sleep) that amongst a hundred thousand 

dreams, 
Crown'd with a wreath of mandrakes, sit* st as queen. 
MuUasses the Turk, eit. St. 

IANGON£L» «. An engine for throw- 
ing large stones and missiles, before 
the invention of cannon. It occurs 
in Chaucer; and, in French, in the 
Roman de la Rose; but when the 
thing was disused, the word became 
rare. See Todd. 

''o MANGONIZE, v. To seU slaves, or 
pamper them for sale ; from mango, 
a low trader, or huckster, Latin ; and 
mangonizOy to furbish goods up for 
sale. 

I^o, you manffonmng slave, I will not part from 
them ; you'll sell them for enghles, you. 

B. Jons. Poetaster, iii. 4. 

lANRIND, adj. Masculine, man-like, 
mannish, impudent, ferocious. 

tMas, maacnlus liasle. Malekind or moii- 

kind. Nomenclator. 

Out! 
A mankind witch 1 Heoce with her, out o' doors. 

Winter's Tale, ii, 8. 
I would I had the power 
I To say so to my husband. Stein. Are vou mankind ? 
I Vol. Ay, fool;— is that a shame?— Note but this 
' fool.— 

Was not a man my father ? CoirvAan., iv, 8. 

Pallas, nor thee I call on. mankind maid. 
That at thy birth mad'st the poor smith a£raid. 

B. Jons. Forest, x, vol. vi, 819. 
Tou brach, 
Areyovrtum'd mankind? 

itassing. City Madam, iii, 1. 
'Twas a sound knock she gave me, 
A plaguy mankind girl, how my brains totter 1 

B. /- Fl. Mons. Thorn., iv. 6 
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A woeftill Arcadia, to whom the name of this man- 
kind curtisan shall ever bee remembred as a procurer 
of thy greatest base 1 

Pembr. Aread. continued, B. Y, p. 467. 

Hall, in his epigram against Marston, 
seems to use it for vicious, or un- 
ruly : 

I ask'd phisitions what their connsell was 
For a mad dogge or for a mankind asse ? 

Marston, iii, 10. 

fMANLESS, as the reverse of manful, 
occurs in Chapman, II., iii, 39« and 
ix, 64. 

MANNER, phr. To be taken with or in 
the manner. To be caught in a 
criminal fact ; originally in a theft, 
with the thing stolen in hand. Cowel 
thus explains it : " Mainour, alias 
manour, alias fit^tiiottr,fromthe French 
manier, ». e,, manu tractare ; in a legal 
sense, denotes the thing that a thief 
taketh or stealeth. As to be taken 
with the mainour (PI. Cor., fol. 1 79) 
is to be taken with the thing stolen 
about him: and again (fol. 194) it 
was presented that a thief was deli- 
vered to the sheriff or viscount, to- 
gether with the mainour." Law Dic^ 
tionary, in Mainour. 

O vOlain, thou stol'st a cup of sack eighteen years 
ago, and wert taken with the manner, and ever since 
thou hast blnsh'd extempore. 1 Hen. /T, ii, 4. 

The manner of it is, I was taken with the masmar. 

line's L.L.,i. I. 

With the manner, the reading of the 
old editions, is therefore more proper 
than in the manner ; and accordingly 
Latimer writes correctly : 

Even as a theife tliat is taken, with the maner that 
he stealeth. Sermons, p. 110. 

The maner was the thing with, or in 
possession of which, they were taken. 
The other form, however, was often 
incorrectly used ; as in these passages: 

How like a sheep-biting rogue, teAen i* th* manner. 
And ready for the halter, dost thou look now. 

B. #■ Fl. RuU a Wife, ^c., aci v, p. 463. 
How would a man blush and be confounded to be 
taken and seen in the manner, as we speak. 

Jos. Mede, B. i. Disc. S7, p. 39. 

In the margin he adds, evavroipwpf. 
\After you is manners, a common vul- 
gar phrase, when a person wishes jo- 
cularly to imply his inferiority. It is 
of some antiquity, being found in 
Bromes Queen and Concubine, 1659, 
p. 61.] 
MANNINGTON, GEORGE. A man 
who was executed at Cambridge, of 
whom it WAS said that he once cut off 

35 
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a horse's head at a aingle blow. 
He was celebrated in a ballad entered 
in the Stationers' books. Not. 7> 1576, 
entitled, *' A woeful Ballad made by 
Mr. George Mannynton, an houre be- 
fore he suffered at Cambridge Castell." 
Some verses introduced in an old 
play are said to be in imitation of 
that ballad : 

It is in imitation of Mannington*» ; he that was 
hanged at Cambridge, that cut off the horse's bead at 
a blow. Battward Hoc, 0. PI., iv, 31^1. 

The mention of Mannington, and his 
feat, is repeated again in these verses : 

O ManMinatoitf as stories show, 

Thou cutt^Bt a horse-head off at a blow ; . 

But I confess I have not force 

For to cut off th' head of a horse ; 

Yet I desire this grace to win. 

To cut off the horse-head of sin. 

BMlward Hoe, O. PI., ir, 296. 

MANNINGTREE OX. Manningtree, 
in Essex, formerly enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of fairs, by the tenure of exhi- 
biting a certain number of stage plays 
yearly. It appears also, from other 
intimations, that there were great 
festivities there, and much good 
eating, at Whitsun ales, and other 
times; we may, therefore, conclude 
safely, that roasting an ox whole, a very 
old and established piece of British 
magnificence, was not uncommon on 
those occasions. To this, therefore, 
Shakespeare alludes in the following 
passage. The pudding was, perhaps, a 
fanciful addition of the poet, or such 
instances might, in fact, be known : 

That roasted Manningtree ox.-wiih the pudding in his 
beUy. 1 ifwi. 77, ii, 4. 

We may further remark, that Man- 
ningtree oxen were, doubtless, at all 
times famous for their size. Such 
are the cattle throughout the county, 
and the pastures of Manningtree are 
said by Mr. Steevens, an Essex man, 
to be remarkable. 

You shall hare a slave eat more at a meale than ten 
of the giurd ; and drink more ale in two days than 
all Manningtree does at a Whitsun-ale. 

Decker"* Newt from EM, cit. St 
Or see a play of strange moralitie 
Shewen by bachelrie of Mannitig'tru, 
Whereto the countrie frsiikiins flock-meale swarme. 
T. NasWs Choosing of Valentines, cit. Mai. 

We find, too, that the pudding accom* 
pan led the ox at other fairs : 

Just 80 the people stare 
At an ox in the fair 
floBsted whole with a pudding in *s belly. 
Ballad on a New Opera, 1668, Nick. Poems, iii, SOS. 



MAN-QUELLER, s. A murderer, a 
killer of men ; from man and cwellan, 
to kill, Saxon. More anciently it 
meant an executioner. Dame Quickly 
adds woman-queller, which shows that 
she understood the first word. To 
quell, now means to conquer. 

WUt thou kill God's officers and the king's ? thoa 
honey -seed [homicide] rogue 1 thou art a honey-ieed ; 
a manqneller and a womauqueller. 2 Hen. IF, ii, 1. 

fMANRED is explained in the ex- 
amples. 

That gentleman that had tiie manred, as some yet 
call it, or the office to lead the men of a tonne or 
pnrish. Lambarde's Perambulation, 1696. p. 503. 

As, with your consell, schuld be seen mooste ex- 
pedient for the orderyng the men. and the manred 
theroff. State Papers, i, 316, Weber. 

To MANTLE, v. A technical term in 
hawking, describing an action of the 
bird. It is thus explained in the 
Gentleman's Recreation : " Mantleth 
is when the hawk stretcheth one of 
her wings after her legs, and so the 
other.*' Page 7, Falc. Terms. 

Ne is there hauke which mantleth her ou pearch 
Whether high tow'ring, or acooasting low. 

Spens.P.q.,yi,n,Z'i. 

tMANTLE-TREE. The beam of wood 
over the opening of the fireplace. 

Tom, I hare heard a bnllad of him sang at Ratclif 
cross. Mol. I believe we have it at home over our 
kitchin mantle-tree. Jovial Poewts, p. 49. 

fMANTLER. One clothed only in a 
mantle. 

In Antwerp they pictured the queen of Bohemia like 
a poor Irish mantter, with her hair hanging about her 
ears, and her child at her back, with the king her 
father carrying the cradle after her ; and every one 
of these pictures had severall motto's expressing their 
malice. Wilson's History of Qreat Hritmn, 1665. 

tMANTLIN. A little mande. 

A spoon to feed the bantlings 

A cow to £^ve it milk, 
And wrap it in a mantl m 

Ise wiU as soft as sUk. 

Tk4lMlQarUmd,\<SM. 

MANTO, 9, A gown. Evidently an 
English spelling of the French word 
manteau. Mr. Todd says, ''from 
the Italian," and quotes sir P. Ricaut 
for it. I have observed, in a much 
more recent author, the word tnant 
in the same sense : 

To reestablish a disordered lock, to recall a straggling: 
hair, to settle the tucker, or compoae the mant. 

Murphy, Gray's Inn Joum., Works, v, p. Iff . 
tHast thou any mantoes for ladies made after thinci 
own fashion, which shall cover all their naked 
shoulders, and breasts, and necks, and adora them 
all over. England's Vanity, 1683, p. 80. 

tMANTOON, *. Apparently a large* 
mantle. Webster, ii, 25, mentions 
** outworks and mantoons.^^ - 

tMANTRY. The mantle-piece. t 
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MmUry of a chimney, nuaUeau de ekimenee. 

Palsgra»e. 

MANY, «. A multitade. Manig, Saxon. 
See Johnson and Lye. It is now but 
little Qsed as a substantive. It seems 
very clear to me, that many, and 
meiny, though from their similarity 
they have been thought the same, are 
quite distinct words. Many, origin- 
ally, and still in common use, an 
adjective, comes from the Saxon. 
Meiney (pronounced meaney) is 
clearly from the old French mesnie, 
which signified a country house, or 
the family inhabiting it. But it is 
true that the two words were early 
confounded in spelling. I shall add 
here only the instances in which the 
adjective many is made a substan- 
tive, as it still is occasionally ; and 
5 lace the rest, however spelt, under 
Ieint. 

O thou fond mamff with what load applnue 
Did'st thou beat heaven with blening Bdlingbroke. 

8 Em. IF, i, 8. 
And after all the raakall wiamjf ran. 
Heaped together in rode rabblemeni 

Spens. F. Q., I, xii, 9. 

So Dryden. 

"The many," in the above examples, 
is exactly equivalent to the ol nroWnt of 
the Greeks ; that is, " the mob," " the 
multitude.'* But "the many" of, or 
belonging to, a certain person, must 
signify his attendants or followers, of 
whatever name ; and should be writ- 
ten meiny, to distinguish it. " Many 
a man," and ** many a one," mean 
only "many men," or "many ones;*' 
that is, "a man, or a one, many 
times repeated." See the Glossary 
to Gavin Douglas, in the word 
Menze, In those instances, and 
others like them, many is still an 
adjective. 
fMAQUEBELA, and MAQUERELLE. 
A bawd. Fr. and Ital. 

A maqiurtla, in plain Eneliah, a bawd, is an olde 
char-oole that hatn beene burnt herselfe, and there- 
fore ia able to kindle a whole neene ooppiee. 

OHrturf^t N0W and Vhoist Ckaraeteri, 1815. 

Afl Mine get their living by their toonges, ai inter- 

^^ preteiB, lawyers, oratonis, and flatterers; some by 

^^^ tayles, as maonereUau, concubines, curteianes, or in 

I plaine English, whores. Taglor't Worket, 16S0. 

After these, a maquerelle, two wenches, two wanton 

inmsters. Skirley*s Triumph ofPeaeet 1633. 

The pander did his office, but brought him a citizen 
dad in damoisells apparell, so she and her nutquereU 
were paid accordingly. HovtWt Fttmlimr Lett., 1660. 



MARABLANE, s. An evident corrup- 
tion of myrobalane, an Oriental 
aromatic, long retained in the Phar- 
macopoeias of Europe under the 
name of myrobalans. The name was 
oiiginally Greek, and meant aromatic 
Hcorn or nut ; but what was latterly 
imported from the East was rather a 
dried fruit, something like a date, or 
a plumb. It was used in confections, 
as well as in medjeine. 

In conserves, candies, niannalades, sinkados, ponados, 
marabUme, &c. FortTs Sun's LkirUng, il, 1. 

The English physicians confounded 
it with behen, or ben. See IIoiland*8 
Pliny, xii, 21, and Mosan's Gen. 
Pract. of Phys., Index 2, under 
Behen; and Minshew, in Miraba- 
lane. 
MARBLES, 9. plur. A colloquial 
name for what is also called the 
French disease, &c. &c. 

Look into the spittle and hospitalls, there you shall 
see men diseased of the ^nch marble*, giving 
instruction to oihers. 

R. Greetu** TheevesJhUiM out, it., 
JIarl. Misc., viii. 392. 

It is repeated in the same page ; but 
he elsewhere calls it marbles, without 
the epitliet French : 

Neither do X frequent whore-houses to catch the 
marbles, and so Krow ^oor patieut. 

Ibid., Qmpfor a» Upstart Courtier, HarL 
Misc., vi, p. 4U0. 

It is however, little worth while to 
explain all the low jargon of R. 
Greene's pamphlets, except when it 
illustrates other writers $ nor have I 
attempted it. 
To MARCH, V. To be contiguous to ; 
from Makches, t7i/ra. 

Of all the inhabitniits of this isle the Kentishmen are 
the civilest, the which oountrie mnrcketk altogether 
upon the sea. Enphues, Bng.^ D 4, b. 

So Davies says, that the king of an 
island should have no marches bat 
the four seas. Cited by Johnson. 
fMARCH-ALE. A choice kind of ale, 
made generally in the month of 
March, and not fit to drink till it Was 
two years old : 

But not a man here shall taate mjMarek beer. 

Till a Christmas carol he does dng ; 
Then all dapp'd their hands, and they shouted and 
sung, 
'Till the hall and the parlour did ring. 

Ballad of Robin Hood and Clorinda. 

fMARCH-HARE. Hares are said to 
be unusually wild in the month of 
March, which is their rutting time. 
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And nather took the cifis he broosht heroi 
Nor jti would rive him btek hia danghter, 
TheivfiDre e're since this cnnnine archer 
Hath been as mad as any March hare. 

H<meraUMod4,lW6. 
Ji mad as a March hare; where madness compares, 
▲re not Midsummer hares as mad as March hares? 
Heywood's Epigrammes, 1507. 

MARCHER, B. A president of the 
inarches or borders. Explained in 
Marches. 

If any of oar English lords made war upon the Welsh- 
men at their own charge; the lands which they 
gained they held to their own nse; they were called 
lords marchsrs, and had royal liberties. 

Danes on Ireland, cited by Johnson. 
To stop the sooroe whence all these mischiefs sprang. 
He with the marchers thinks best to begin. 
Which first must kse, ere he conld hope to win. 

Drugt, Banm's Wars, 1, 49. 

MARCHES, 9. plur. The borders of 
a country, or rather a space on each 
side the borders of two contiguous 
countries. MareKe, French. The 
word is also Gfothic, Saxon, German, 
and in low Latin, fnareha, which see 
in Du Cange. Hence the noblemen 
who were appointed to preserve the 
boundaries and guard the frontiers, 
were called lords marchers. See 
Stat. 2 Hen. IV, cap. 18, 26 Hen. 
VIII, cap. 6, and, for their extinction, 
27 Hen. VIII, cap. 26. 

They of those wuwches, gracious sovereign. 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland tnm. the pilfering borderers. 

Hen. r, i, 8. 
Hie English colonies were enforced to keep continual 
gauds upon the borders and wuwches round them. 

Lames, at, Johnson. 

MARCH-LAND, «. An old name for 
the division of England called Mercia, 
of which it seems a cor|ruption[a trans- 
lation]. See Laneham's Letter on 
Kenilworth, frequently. 

MARCH-PANE, 8. A sweet biscuit 
composed of sugar and almonds, like 
those now called macaroons; called 
also massepaifu in some books, as 
Rose's Instructions for OflScers of 
the Mouth, p. 282; though he also 
has marchpane. The word exists, 
with little variation, in almost all the 
European languages ; yet the deriva- 
tion of it is uncertain. Skinner says 
it is " quasi dicas maseapanis;'* t. e., 
a mass of bread. Lye will have it 
from the Dutch, in which besides 
marcepeyn, which he considers as a 
corruption, there is massereyn, which 
means pure bread; but this is not 



very satisfactory. In the Latin of 
the middle ages, they were called 
Martii panes, which gave occasion to 
Hermolaus Barbarus to make some 
inquiry into their origin, in a letter 
to cardinal Piccolomini, who had 
sent some to him as a present. Po- 
litian'e Epistles, Book xii. Balthasar 
Bonifacius says they were named 
from Marcus Apicius, the famous 
epicure: "Ab hoc Marco, panes 
saccharo conditi vulgo etiamnum 
dicuntur Marei panes, ut notat 
Balthasar Bonifacius IX, 5 ludierte: 
vel potiuB ab alio quodam juniore, 
M. Gavio Apicio, qui sub Augusto et 
Tiberio fuit ad omne luxiis ingenium 
minis," &c. Fabric. Bibl. Lat., ed. 
Ernest., vol. ii, p. 468. Minshew 
will have them originally sacred to 
Mars, and stamped with a castle, 
which is nearly the opinion of Her- 
molaus. 

Whatever was the origin of their 
name, the English receipt-books all 
show that they were composed of 
almonds and sugar, pounded and 
baked together. Here is one for a 
specimen : 

To make a marehpane.^T»ke two ponndes of abnonda 
being blanched, and dryed in a sieve over the fire, 
beate them in a stone mortar, and when they bee 
small mixe them with two pounde of super beeiiig 
finely beaten, adding two or three spoonerals of rose- 
water, and that will keep your almonds from oihng : 
when jour jpaste is beaten 'fine, drive it thin with 
a rowbng pm, and so lay it on a bottom of wafers, 
then raise up a little edce on the side, and so bake it, 
then yoe it with rosewaier and sugar, then pat it in 
the oven againe, and when you see your yce is risea 
up and drie, then take it out of the oven and garnish 
it with pretie oonceipts, as birdes and beasts being 
cast out of standing moldes. Sticke Ions oomflts 
upright in it cast bisket and eanowaies in it, and so 
serve it: gmid it before you serve it: you mav also 
print of this marchpane paste in your molds for 
banqueting dishes. And of this paste our comfit 
makers at this day make their letters, knots, armea, 
escutcheons, beasts, birds, and other fancies. 

Delightesfor Ladies, 1606, ISmo, sign, a IS. 

Of course there were many varieties 
of so fanciful a composition; and 
receipts occur in all old books of 
cookery. 

Marchpane was a constant article in 
the desserts of our ancestors, and 
appeared sometimes on more solemn 
occasions. When Elizabeth visited 
Cambridge, the university presented 
their chancellor, sir William Cecil, 
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with two pair of gloTes, a marchpane, 

and two sugar loaves. Peck's Deeid. 

Curiosa, ii, 29. See also Menage in 

Masaepain, 
Good thoo, save me a piece of nurekpMe. 

Bom. and /»!.» i, 5. 
Hooe of yoor dull country madams, that spend 
Their time in stndying receipts to make 
MarekpaM4t uid preserve plumbs. 

ri/S»,0.PL,Tiii,611. 
Next, some good carious wuurekpoHet made into 
The form of tmmpeU. OrdUurjf, 0. Pl^ x, 829. 

Metaphoricaily, anything very sweet 
and delicate : 

I was then esteem'd. JPAi, Hie rery marehpaiu of 



the court, I warrant yon 1 Pha. And'all the gaUants 
B ties, did thcrr not? 

B. Jon*. Cwntkia** Bev., iv, 1. 



s idwut yon like ties, did Uirr not ? 



A kind of sMfvA-fNUM men, that will not last, madam. 
B. f Fl. Bule a Wife, ^e.» act iii, p. 425. 

Castles, and other figures, were often 
made of marchpane to decorate splen- 
did desserts, and were demolished by 
shooting or throwing sagar-plumbs 
at them : 

They barred their gates. 
Which we as easily tore unto the earth 
As I this tower of fnarekpane. 

B. /■ Fi. Fuityul Friends, iii. 2. 

Taylor the water-poet has more parti- 
cularly described such an encounter : 

Lii^lieking oomfit makers, by whose trade 
ilainties (come thou to me) are quickly made, 
Babeones, &c. 

Cnstlea for hulies, snd for carpet knights, 
Unmavifully spoild at feasting fights. 
Where battering bullets are Aue sugred plums. 

FraUe ofHcm^^teed, p. M. 

fMARD. See Merd. 

If after, thoo of garlike stronge 

The savour wilt expell, 
A wuard is sure theonely mesne 

To put away the smell. 

KendaWe FUnoere of Bpigrawmet, 1677. 

MARE, «. A sort of imp, or demon ; 
supposed to be from mara, a northern 
spirit. Hence night-mare, 

Trmn foul Alecto, 
With visage blacke and bb. 
And ficom Biednsa that mmre 
Tbatlyke a feende doth stere. Skelton, Pkil. Sparrow. 
Mndifooms cause the incubus, or the mare in the 
atmnafth J^mou, cited by Johnson. 

See Night-make. 

fOf the mare. — ^ktaltee in Greeke, in Latine ineuhu 
•nd inet^. It is a disease, where as one thinketh 
Inmselfe in tite night to be oppressed with a great 
vmgh^ and bdeeveth that something oometh upon 
bim, and the patient thinketh himseLre stranglea in 
this disease, u is called in English the mare. 

Barrough'e Method ofFkynch, 1624. 

fMARE'S NEST. A ridiculous disco- 
yery. In Ireland, it is said, when a 
person is seen laughing immoderately 
without any apparent cause, it is usufd 
to say, ** O, he has found a mare^s nest, 
and he's laughing at the eggs." 

Why dost thou laugh ? 
What mar^M ne$t hast thou found ? 

Bondnca, act v, sc. 2. 



MARGARELON, properly MARGARI- 
TON. A Trojan hero, of the le- 
gendary history; called by Shake- 
speare "bastard,'* and described by 
him as performing deeds of prowess 
which seem to imply gigantic stature. 

Bastard MargareUm 
Hath DoKusprisoner, 
Colossus 1 



Upon the pushed corses of the kinn. 



I like, waving his beam 
« *i^g kinn. 

TrouMt and Creu., r, S. 

The name should be Margariton, 
which we find in Lydgate's Boke of 
Troy, where a person of that name is 
mentioned as a son of Priam, but not 
said to be a natural son. Lydgate 
makes him attack Achilles, and fall by 
his hand : 

The whych thynge when Margarytcn 

Beheld, kjn. 

He cast anone avenged for to be 



Upon Achilles for all his great might, 
And ran to him full lyke a manly knight* 
On horse backe for the townes sake. 

Book iii, sign. Sib. 

As the first edition of Troilus and 
Gressida, which was the quarto, was 
printed surreptitiously, even before it 
had been acted, the mistake in the 
name might easily be made. Mr. 
Steevens quotes two lines on Marga- 
riton, BB from Lydgate ; but they are, 
in fact, from the much modernised 
and much amplified edition, formed 
into stanzas, and published in 1614, 
by Thomas Purfoot, London, with 
the new title of The Life and Death 
of Hector, &c. &c. It is where this 
hero is rushing on against Achilles, 
by whom he is soon slain. 

Which when the valiant knight Margariton, 
One of king Priam's bastard childereu. 
Perceived and saw such havocke of them made. 
Such giief and soirow in his heart he had. 

B. Ill, ch. vi, p. IM. 

The poem is here augmented to above 
30,000 lines, yet the author is un- 
known. Tl]ds is Shakespeare's au- 
thority for calling him bastard ; the 
poem, therefore, must have been pub- 
lished in an earlier edition, or he 
could not hate seen it. Warton says 
that he suspects the edition of 1614 
to be a second. Hist, Poetry, ii, 
p. 81. The name, which is not cks- 
sical, was probably coined to express 
"the pearl of knighthood;" from 
Margarita. 
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MARGARITE, s. A pearl ; from mar- 
garita, Latin. 

I long to view 
This unknown land, and all their fabulous rites. 
And gather nuirgarite* in my bniien cap. 

Fuimiu Troes, 0. PI., ni, 469. 

Hence Drummond, iu an epitaph of 
one named Margaret : 

In flhella and gold, pcNrle; are not kept alone, 

A Margaret here lies beneath a stone ; 

A Margaret that did exrell iu worth 

All those rich gems the Indies boih send forth. 

Poems, 1666, p. 186. 

Margarita, in Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife, is thus spoken of; 

But I perceive now 
Why yon desire to stay, the orient heiress. 
The Margarita^ sir. Act i, sc. S. 

Alluding to orient pearl. So again : 

That such an oyster-shell should hold a pearl. 

And of so rare a price, in prison. Act iv, sc. 2. 

A pamphlet published by Thomas 
Lodge, in 1596, was entitled, " A 
Margarite of America." 

MARGE, and MARGENT. Both these 
are rather antiquated forms of the 
word margin. They have been longest 
preserved in poetry. Dr. Johnson 
has given sufficient instances of their 
use. 

MARIAN. Maid Marian^ a personage 
in the morris dances, was often a 
man dressed like a woman, and some- 
times a strumpet ; and therefore forms 
an allusion to describe women of an 
impudent or masculine character. 
Though the morris dances were, as 
their name denotes, of Moorish origin, 
yet they were commonly adapted here 
to the popular English story of Robin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, 
was the very person here originally 
represented. See Morris-dance. 
Hey wood's play of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon, part the first, is thus 
entitled: "Robert Earl of Hunting- 
don's Downfall, afterwards called 
Robin Hood of merry Sherwoode, 
with his love to chaste Matilda, the 
Lord Fitzwater's Daughter, afterwards 
his fair maid Marian.^^ Her change 
of name is thus stated in the play : 

Next 'tis arreed (if therto she agree) 
That fair Matilda henceforth cluinge her name; 
And while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
To live in Sherewodde a poore outlawes life, 
She by maid Marian's name be only cal'd. 

To which she replies : 

I am contented, read on. Little John, 
Henceforth let me be nam'd maid Marian. 

Down/. qfR. S. qfH., sign. Fib. 



She is also mentioned by Drayton : 

He firom the husband's bed no married woman wan. 

But to his mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known. Polgolb., xxvi, p . 1176. 

In some of the popular ballads called 
Robin Hood's Garland, she is named 
Clorinda; but tbey are of no great 
antiquity, nor of any authority. 
The degraded maid Marian of the 
later morris dance, more male than 
female, is alluded to in the following 
passage : 

And for woman>hood, maid Marum may be the 
deputy's wife of the ward to thee. 1 Hen. iP, iii, 3. 

And in this : 

Not like a queene, but like a vile nuids MarUm, 
A wife, nay slave, unto a vile barbarian. 

Harringt. Ariotto, xlii, 87. 

Robin Hood's maid Marian was a 
huntress, like Diana, chaste as the 
goddess herself, and very amiable. 
8ee Jonson's Sad Shepherd, &c., 
where she is drawn with some beauti- 
ful touches of character. 
fMARIGOLD. A gold coin. 

ri write it an' you will, in short-hand, to dispatch 
immediately, and presently go put five hundred 
mart-golds in a purse for you. Come away like an 
arrow out of a Scythian bow. 

Cowley, Cutter ofCoUman Street, 1663. 

fTo MARINATE. To salt or pickle fish. 

You spoke to me for a cook, who had seen the world 
abroad, and 1 think the bearer hereof will fit vour 
ladishlps turn. He can marinat fish, make geUics, 
he is excellent for apickant sawee, and the liaugou; 
besides, madame, he is passing jrood for an ollia. 

HoweWs Fmnilisur Letters, 1650. 

MARISH, s, and adj. A marsh, 
marshy; from marais, Fr. ; whereas 
marsh is from mersh, Saxon. Dr. 
Johnson has amply illustrated the 
use of these words ; but he has omitted 
to say that they are both fallen into 
disuse, and that Milton is the latest 
writer of eminence that has used 
them. I shall content myself with a 
very few instances. 

As when a captain doth besiege some hold 

Set in a marisk. Fair/. Tasso, vii, 90. 

Bring from the marisk rushes, to o'erspread 

The ground whereon to church the lovers tread. 

Browne, Brit. Past., I, ii, p. 60. 
tit being then of so great importance, wee will iigoy 
this serenitie, in turning towards the east, not cor- 
rupted by the fogs, nor vapours of lakes, stands, 
marriskeSt caves, diut, nor dust 

Passenger o/Benvenuto, 1613. 

It was used also as an adjective : 

Then fen, and the quagmire, so marisk by kind, 
And are to be drayned, now win to thy mind. 

Tnsser*s ffusb. 

MARITINE, for maritime. Whether 
this be an antiquated form, or a 
licence of the poet here cited, I have 
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not discovered. Great liberties, as to 
rhyme, were thoaght aUowable at 
that period of the language. 

This Cumberland cuts out, and strongly doth confine. 
This meeting there with that, both nieerly maritiiu. 
I>rayl.Polfolb., XXX, p. 1224. 

fMARKET-PENNY. Money for liquor 
on the market dny. 

Crispin falls very lucky this Tear, for being on a 
Satiuday, they can go to market, bay Tictuals, and 
nend the market femiy in the morning, dine at noon, 
drink and enjoy themselves all the afternoon, and 
fhey that are sober husbands may go to bed at a 
pcopor hour nevertheless. Poor JZoMm, 1736. 

MARKET-STED. Market-place ; from 
market^ and 9tede, a place, Saxon. 

And their best archers plac'd 
The wmrktt^ted about. Drayton, Folyolb., xxii, p. 1061. 

So home-sted, still in use, and Gik- 

BLE-STEAD, SUpra. 

MAROCCO. See Moboggo. 

fTo MARLE. To marvel, or wonder. 

And such am I ; I slight your proud commands ; 
I wimrie who put a bow into yoor hands. 

Randolph's Foems, 1648. 
Lead on, I follow you.— I marble, mjr lord. 
Our AmaiOTns appeare not, with their brace. 

Maine't Amorout Wiarre, 1648. 

-fTo MARLE. To manure with marl. 

Tliese were in former times di^d, as weU for the 
use of the cbalke towardes building, as for to marie 
or amend their arable lands therewith. 

Lambarde't Fermabulation, 1696, p. 446. 

fMARON. The krge chestnut. Fr. 

A. I will eate three or foure chestnuts, what will you 

do? 

F. They like me so, so ; they are hot in the first, and 

dry in the second degree, they doe binde, and if they 

be maroiui or great chestnuts, they would be the 

better ; and the longer time they are kept, the more 

laTOrie and healthfuU they are. 

Paaienger ofBeaeenuto, 1613. 

MARQUE, LETTERS OF. See Let- 

TERS OF MaBQUE. 

MARQUESSE, «. Shakespeare has 
taken the liberty to use lady mar' 
quesse for marchioness. Marquesse, 
in the early editions, is only equiva- 
lent to marquis, which was always 
the official orthography of the title, 
and is now again employed. 

You shall have 
Two noble partners with you: the old dutchen of 

Norfolk, 
And lady wtarquit Dorset ; wUl these please you ? 

Yet marchioness was then in use, and 
occurs three or four times in the same 
play. 
fMARROT. 

Fill fall thy sailes, that after-times may know. 
What thou to these our times dost friendly show ; 
Hist as of thee the like was never heard. 
They oowne thee with a wuuroty or a mard. 

Taylor's fforkts, 1630. 

MARROW, B. An equal, mate, or com- 
panion; a lover, husband^ or wife. 



A word still completely in use in the 
Scottish and northern Euglish dia- 
lects. The following account of it is 
given in the Glossary to Gavin 
Douglas's Virgil : " The word is often 
used for things of the same kind, and 
of which there are two ; as of shoes, 
gloves, stockings : also eyes, hands, 
feet, &c. Either from the French 
earner ade, Angl. camrad (t. «., com- 
rade), socius, Bodalis, by an aphsere- 
sis ; or from the French mari^ Latin 
martYtt^, in which sense the word is 
also taken. Thus Scot, a husband 
or wife is called half marrow^ and 
such birds as keep chaste to one 
another are called marrowu^'* &c. 
Skinner unaccountably derives it from 
maraud, French. The first deriva^ 
tion forming merade from earner ade, 
and thence marrow, is perfectly 
ridiculous: the second is probable, 
and was adopted by Dr. Johnson. 
Minshew give us one from the 
Hebrew, which is as near as possible 
in its radical letters, and may be pro- 
nounced with the very same sound ; 
JHD* fnero, or maro, a companion 
(from the root jn). nor do I see why 
it should be quite rejected. 

Birds of a fether, best flye together; 
Then like partners about your market goe ; 
Marrovet adcw : God send you fayre wether. 

First Part Promos f- Cassand., ii, 4, Six pL, i, 21. 
Though buying and selung doth wonderful wel. 
To such as have skil how to buie and to sel : 
Yet chopping and chaugiuK 1 cannot commend. 
With theef of his marrow, for fear of ill end. 

Tusser's Eusb., Jnptst, \ 40. 

In the edition of 1744 this is thus 
explained : " Because it is the com- 
mon practice of all thieves ; and two 
horse- stealers who live a hundred 
miles from each other, shall chop and 
change their stolen goods unpunished 
for a long time." 

Cleon, jTonr doves are very dainty, 
Tame pigeons else are very plenty. 
These may win some of your marroiot, 
I am not caught with doves and sparrows. 

Drayt. MusesT Elys., Nym, ii, p. 1459. 

Coles has, " the gloves are not mar- 
rows;*^ which he renders in Latin, 
'' chirothecBB non sunt pares." It 
shows, however, that the phrase was 
current; otherwise he would not 
have thought it necessary to translate 
it. 
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MarrwD is also used for strength, or 
ioternal vigour : 

Now the time ii flnih 
When eroucliing hmutoip, in the bearer strong, 
Criee of it«;lf, no more. Timo i qf A.^ ▼, 5. 

fThe moon's my constant miatreaa, 
And the loveW owl my morroic. 

mt M DroU€ry, 1683. p. 151. 

MARRY, interj. In many instances a 
corruption of Marie, as an assevera- 
tion confirmed by the name of the 
Virgin Mary. Thus Coles says, 
** Marry [oath] per Mariam." Such 
is the origin of marry come up, origi- 
nally marry guep, gip, or gup. But 
of g^^t gip» or gup, what is the 
origin i I suspect it to be a corrup- 
tion of go up, which it seems was con- 
temptuous. Thus the children said 
to Elisha, *'go up, thou bald-head, 
go up.*' 2 Kings, ii, 23. 
Marry guep was undoubtedly an in- 
terjection of contempt : 

Is any man oifended ? marry gep 

With a horae-nisht cu>, dotb your jadeship skip V 

>. Taylor"* Motto, p. 4t. 
I thought th' hadat Bcom*d to bud^ce a step 
For fear.—Quoth £ccho, wuarry gnep. 

lludU^ I, iii, 90S. 

Ben Jonson has marry gip : 
Manj-ffip, goody She-Juitice, mistress French hood. 
Bartk. Fair, act i. 
tFair and softly son at her, many gap, pray keep 
your distance, and make a fine leg everv time you 
■peak to her ; besure you behave yourself bandsomly. 
UnnatunU Mother, 1696. 

Marry come up, is now used instead 
of Mary go up. See Mary. 

^Tru. t. Gire my son time, Mr. Jolly f marry come 
up Cowley*s Cutter of CoUma» Strut, 166S. 

MARRY TRAP. Apparently a kind of 
proverbial exclamation, as mucb as to 
say, " By Mary,'* you are caught. It 
might be particularly used when a 
man was caught by a bailiff, or nut- 
hook ; but the phrase wants further 
illustration : 

Be aviz'd, sir, and pass cood humours ; I will say 
marry trap, with you, if you run the nuthook^ 
humour on me. Merry W. W., i, 1. 

f MARSH ALL. A common corruption 
of martial. 

His soft, milde, and genUe inclination in his ripe 
yeeres, and his indisposition to wuwskall aifaiies. 

Taylor's Wbrkes,lSSO. 



Which when Vespasian and young Titus saw, 
lliey cride kill, kill, use speed and mar$haU law. 



MART, #. 
the god 
Spenser : 

Come both, and with yon bring triumphant Mart, 



Hid. 



War. Originally for Mars, 
of war; and so used by 



In loves and eentte JolHtiea anayd. 

After his mnrarous spoils. F. Q., 1, 8, Induct. 



It was always a poetical word, and 
does not appear ever to have been 
common otherwise : 

And cryd, Uiese fools thus under foot I tread 
That dare contend with me in equal mart. 

Fair/. Tasto, Ti, 86. 
My father (on whose fisee he durst not look 
In equal wiart) by his fraud circumvented, 
Became his captive. Mau. Baskf. Loo., ii, 7. 

But if thou long for warre, or young lulus seeke 
By manly mart to purchase praise, and give his fioes 
the gleeke. Arberp. Otils Ep., f 6.b. 

It was probably this usage of mart 
that led so many authors to use letters 
of mart, instead of marque; sup- 
posing it to mean letters of war, 
whereas it really comes from mareha. 
Under this persuasion, Drayton put 
*' scripts of mart " as equivalent : 

All men of war, with script* qfmart that went, 

And had command the coast of France to keep. 
The coming of a navy to prevent 

Battle o/Agineouri, F. 12. 

But see Letters of mabt. 
To MART, V. To sell or traffic; from 
the substantive mart, a market. 

I would have ransack'd 
The pedler's silken treasury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go 
And nothing marted with him. Wxat. Tale, iv, S. 

To sell and mart your offioes for gold. Jul. Ctu., iv, 8. 

So Marston : 

Once Albion lived in mch a cmell «ge, 

That men did hold by servile vill«nag& 

Foore brats were slaves, of bone-men that were borne. 

And marted, sold. Scourge o/ fiUemie, I, 8. 

Mr. Todd quotes also bishop Hall 
for it. 
To MARTEL, v. To hammer; from 
marteau, French. Used as a neuter 
verb. 

Her dreadful weapon she to him addrest, 

Which on his helmet marteUed so hard. 

That made him low incline his lofty crest 

Spetu. F. q., ni, vii, 43. 

MARTERN, «. The animal more com- 
monly called a martin. Marts, French. 
A kind of weasel. Mustela fbina. 
Linn. 

The pole-cat mortem, and the rich-skin'd lueem. 
I know to chase. B. and Ft. Beggar'* Busk, Iii, 8. 
tl give unto Humphrey Bourchier, my son, my gown 
of tawny damask nirrea with jennets, and my ooat of 
bhuk velvet furred with wiortem*. 

TtU. Tetust,, p. 668. 

MARTIALIST, s. A martial person, a 
soldier. This word was once very 
common, and is amply exemplified by 
Mr. Todd. 

He was a swain whom all the |s;raeM kist* 
A brave^ heroick, worthy martudut. 

Browne, Brit. Fast., i, (. 
And straine the magicke muses to rehearse 
The hi^ exploits of Jove-borne nuwtialisi*. 

FiU Geffrey ouSirF^, Brake. 
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MARTLBMAS, «. A oorraption of 
Martin-mas ; that is, the feast of St. 
Martin, which falls on the 11th of 
NoTember. Falstaff is jocularly so 
called, as being in the decline, as the 
year is at that season : 

And ham doth the Mvilmea toot mut«r. 

2 E«m. IT, ii, 8. 

MurtUmoB was the customary time 
for hang;ing up provisions to dry, 
which haid been salted for winter pro- 
vision ; as our anoestors liyed chiefly 
npon salted meat in the spring, the 
winter-fed cattle not being fit for use. 

▲ad wun him not to cast his wantos tjOB 
On cnmer baotm, or nit haberdine ; 
Or vied flitches of some smoked beeve, 
Hanc'd en a vriUien wrthe since Marim** m. 

HaU,StU.,B.ir,S.4. 

So Tusser : 

For Easter, at MimriUmMt, hang np a beefe; 
With that and the like, yer [ere] grasse beef come in. 
Thy foike shall look eheeidy, when othen k)ok thin. 
Novemt^ i 11. 
Ton shall hare vafcr-cakes your flU, 
A piece of beef hnng np since Mmrtkmaa. 
Mntton, and veal. Otorge « Ortene, 0. PI., iii, 48. 

At this feast it was common to sell 
rings of copper gilt, which were given 
as tarings or love-tokens. These are 
often alluded to : 

Ukt at. Marim** ruu», that are (hire to the eye, and 
hare a rich oataide, ont if a man break them asunder 
and kx>ke into them, they are nothing but brasse and 
copper. Compttr'a Commottw., 1617, p. S8. 

I doubt whether all be gold thai glistereth, sith tatHi 
Martinet rings be bnt copper witoin, though th^ be 
gilt withont, eayes the golasmith. 

FImn PfrdM, cited in Brmi4^» P«p. Antiq., 
ii,S6,4toed. 

See in Alchemy. 
MARVEDI, or MARAYEDI. A smaU 
Spanish coin. Maravedi, Spanish. 
Their value was about half a farthing. 
8teevifn9*s JHei, 

Eefbae not a mtarteiUt a blank. 

MTtddM. Spm. Q^. ii, 1. 
If yon distrust his word, take mine, which wiU pasa 
in Spain for more mttraaeHett than the best squire's 
in Englana for tothing tokens. 

T. HegwowrsCkall for BMuif, ii,l. 

MART, iniefj. An abbreviated oath, 
meaning by the Virgin Mary; cor- 
rupted afterwards to marry, as above. 
See Mabry. 

Marie, He on him. fie 1 
Bodfloro«rLsri,isheeoinemtotheeflnuitryeP _ 

Snt what shall be team f Marp, to shoot nonghtlie. 
McMm, Jio90fk., p. 116. 

fMABT. A not uncommon corruption 
of fMarraw ; so we have mary^hone. 

A$9, Ton knowe that the woideof God is a two edged 
svoide, and eutreth through (sayeth aaith Paule) 
effin to the dividing asnndar of the lonlo and the 
ntrit^andofthejOTBtes,andtheaMri0. _ 

IforMrooke tignitut Dieinff, 1677. 



lidie and make atammd milke wifii the broUi of beefb 
wurp-kmu, and of a cooke that is well bqyled. 

PaMiMy<2f^«a7M,bl.L 
Some more deront clownes, partly guessing 
When he's almost come to the blessing, 
Ftepare their staves, and rise at once. 
Saying Amen, off their mary-kon^. 

Htmer a ta Modi, 1666. 

MART AMBRBE. See Ahbkee. 

MARY-BUDS, s. The flowers of the 
mary-gold, which were remarked to 
open in the morning, and shut up in 
the evening. 

And winking mmrp-iudt begin 

To ope their golden eyes. C^., ii, 8. 

MARY-MAS. The feast of the Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin Mary, the 25th 
of March. The Marymas fast was 
the preceding day, the 24th, that feast, 
like others, being preceded by a 
fast. 

At fast or looie, with my Oiptian, I mesne to hare a 
cast, 

I read his fortune by the MuryHuu Cist. 
#ffv# Fart of Promos tmd Ctuumdra, 
ii,6.6Plays,i.S4. 

colloquial abbreviation of 
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MAS. A 
master. 

And you, wuu broker, 
ShaO haye a feeling. B. Jons. StapU of Nsms, Ii, 4. 

Mom Bartolomew Burst, 
One that hath been a cittien, since a courtier. 
And now a gamester. md., Nne /««, iii, 1. 

1 carouse to Prisins» and brinch you wuu Sperantus. 
Lrh*iM.BoiiMs,ii,l. 

Hence also mashyp was used for 
mastership : 

Yon may pereeyre br the wordes he gare 
He taketh your wuuikvp but for a knare. 

«wrP*,O.Pl.,i,79. 
Sir, I beseech your wuukyp to be 
Ai good as ye can be unto me. Ibid., p. 9S. 

I find it also in the plural, written 
moMCy for masters : 

And now to you, gentle-craft, yon masse shoemakers. 
Greenes Quip, f c, Haei, Misc., r, 411. 

fMASH. AU to mash, i. e., all to bits. 

Hold thy hand, hold thT hand, said Itobin Hood, 

And let our quarrel fall ; 
For here we may thrash our bones aU to wtash. 

And get no coin at all. 

Ballad of BoHm Hoodmtdtke namer. 

fTo MASKER. To confuse ; to stupify. 

Where, after they had seized into their bands and 
canryed away houshold-stnffe of much worth, because 
they of the house being sodainely taken, and their 
Witt masker«d, had not defended the master therof, 
slew a number, and before returns of the day-light 
departed and went their wayes a great pace. 

SonamTs jtmmiamu MareeUinns, 1606. 

MASKERY, B, Masking, masquerad- 
ing. 

And, Cdso, pry'thee let it be thv care to-night 

To hare some pretty show to solemnise 

Onr high instsJlment i some musick, mastery. 

Malcontent, O. n., ir, 97. 
All these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces. 

Bewnge ofBussg I/Amhois, G 3, cit. Cap. 
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MASKIN. A diminutiye of mass; as 
Malkin of Mall, and Peterkin of 
Peter, &c. 

By the ituukin, methoaght they were bo indeed. 

Ckapm. May-day, Anc. Dr., iv, p. 94. 

MASKS. Black masks were frequently 
worn by ladies in public in the time 
of Shakespeare, particularly, and per- 
haps universally, at the theatres. 
They are expressly mentioned here : 

We stand bere for an epilogue ; 
Lndiei, your bounties first ; the rest will follow : 
For women's favours are a leading alms. 
If you be pleas'd look cbeerly, throw your eyea 
Out at your matks. B. jr Fl. Beggar*t Busk, act t. 

Shakespeare is thought twice to have 
made the speakers in his drama allude 
to the masks of the audience; but, 
in the first instance, ''these black 
masks*^ might possibly mean "such 
as these," supposing Isabella to have 
one on at the time : 

As these black nuuk$ 
Proclaim an enshield beautv ten times louder 
Than beauty could display U Mau.for Meta., ii, 4. 
These happy maski that kiss fair ladies' brows. 
Being black, put ui in mind they hide the fair. 

Bom. and Jul., U 1- 

Hence, if a theatrical company had 
not a boy or young man, who could 
perform a woman's part, the character 
might be performed in a mask, which, 
being a fashion so much in use, gave 
no uncommon appearance in the 
scene. Quince proposes this expe- 
dient to Flute, in Mids. Night's Dr. : 



jn. Nay, faith, let me not nlay a woman, I have a beard 
coming. Quin. That's all one ; you shall play it in s 
9uuk, and you may speak as small as you will, i, S. 



^»M. That's all one ; you shall play it in a 
, 1 you may speak as small as you will, i, 2. 

The mistakes of persons, in the comic 
drama, were often made more pro- 
bable than they now seem, by this 
custom. The mask was partly worn 
to preserve the complexion : 

But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 
And threw her sun-expelling muuk away. 
The air hath starved the roses iu her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lilly-tincture of her face, 
That now she is become as black as I. 

Two GaUl. of Ver., iii, 8. 

Rosaline has a mctsk on, in Love's 
Labour Lost : 

Biron. Now &ir befall your ma»k I 

Bos. Fair fall the face it covers ! ii, 1. 

tMASTER-PRIZE. The best trick or 
move, in wrestling. 

It behoved him to play his master-prise in the begin> 
ning, which he did to the life, for he had divers 
opinions, humours and affections to grapple with, as 
well as nations, and 'tis a very calm sea when no 
billow rises. WUson*s James I. 

fMASTER-VEIN. A principal artery. 

To staunch blood when a maister value is cut 

Fatkway to BeaUh, bL 1. 



fMASTERFUL. Arbitrary ; wilful. 

He became a maslerfuU theefc amongst them. 

KnolU^ Hist. ^ tks Turks, ISOS. 

fMASTERY. To prove mastery^ to try 
who WAS strongest. 

He would often times run, leape, and prone mMsteries 
with his chiefe courtiers. 

KnoUcs* History of Uu Turks, 1808. 

MASTLIN, or MASLIN. Anything 
composed of mixed materials, instead 
of being formed of one kind only ; as, 
metal of different ores united, or bread 
made of different kinds of grain. Dr. 
Johnson supposes it to be a corrup- 
tion of miseellanes but it is rather 
from the Dutch masteluyn: or, if 
messelin was the original form, it 
might be from the old French mSsler. 

"Ufa brass, nor copper, nor msistlin, nor mineraL 

Iduffua, O. FL, v, 199. 
Tlie tone is commended for grain, 

Yet bread made of beans Uiey do eat : 
The tother for one loaf hath twain. 
Of mastli$te of rie and of wheat. 

Tusser, chap. Itii, p. 110. 

The mixed grain itself was called 
mastlin, before it was made into bread; 
particularly rye and wheat. See 
Minshew, &c. Perhaps, therefore, 
Tusser means " a loaf made of mast- 
line, and particularly such mastlin as 
is composed of rye and wheat." 
fMASTY. A mastiff. 

So, for their yon^p our mastv currs wil flght» 
Eagerly bark, bnaUe their backs, and bite. 

Du Bartas. 
The true-bred masty shows not his teeth, nor opens, 
TiU he bites. The Unfortunate Usurper, 166S. 

MATCHLESS, a. Not matched, un- 
like; perhaps peculiar to this pas- 
sage: 

Als as she double spake, so heard she double, 
With wtatehlesse eares deformed and distort. 

Spens. F. Q., IV, i, 88. 

To MATE. V. To confound, stupify, 
and overpower ; from mater, French, 
of the same meaning, and that from 
mattuSy low Latin for stupid, or 
mature, to confound ; which, accord- 
ing to some, is itself derived from the 
Persian mat, meaning dead, or van- 
quished, and adopted in the expres- 
sion check-mate, in the game of chess, 
and the corresponding term in other 
languages. Salmasius shows traces 
of mattus, even in good Latinity. 
(See Menage, in Mater.) But Er- 
nestus does not admit the reading of 
Cicero on which it is chiefly founded. 
Turnebus found mattus, tristis, in a 
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very old Latia Glossary in MS. Fid. 
Advera., xxviii, 6. To amate seems 
only another form of the same word. 

Lvc. What, arc tou mad. that you do reason ao ? 
S. Ani. Not mad, bat mated; how, I do not know. 

Com. of Errors, iii, 2. 

Again : 

I think yon are all matei, or stark mad. Hid.^ r, 1. 
My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sieht. 

Maeb., r, 6. 
For that is good deceit, 
IHiiGfa mates him first, that first intends deceit. 

To deject : 

Eusample make of him yotir haplesae Joy, 
And of myself now mated, as ye see. 

8pens.F.Q^l,ix,U. 

To terrify : 

His eyes saw no terronr. nor eare heard any martial 
soand. but that they moltipHed the hidionsnesse of 
it to his maUd mind Pembr. Aread., Ill, p. 249. 

To baffle or defeat : 

Bicanse of their great forces, wisdome, and good 
government, they might easily have mated his enter- 
prise in Italy. Comines, by Danet, D d 2, cit. Gap. 

To pazzle : 

Your wine mates them, they nnderstand it not ; 
But they have very good capacityin ale. 

The Wits, 0. PI., Till, 498. 

Here it is nsed with evident allusion 
to check -mate : 

Upon the pagan's brow gave snch a blow, 

As would, no doubt, have made him ckeett and mated, 

Save that (as 1 to you before rehcarst) 

His armour was not eaaie to be pearst. 

Harringt. Ariosto, xriy. 

fMATRICULAR-BOOK. A book in 

which the names of students were 

enrolled. 
MATRIMONY, 9. Wife. See Wed- 

1.0CK, which was more commonly 

used in that sense. 

Bestoremy matrimony undefiled. 

S. /• Fl. Utile Fr. Uwy., Act ir. 

Matrimonium is used sometimes in 
Latin for uxor; as, '' severiusque 
matrimonia sua yiri coercerent, cum 
nuUis dotis frsenis tenerentur." 
Justin.y lY, 3. But i( is not so used 
by the purest authors. Suetonius in 
Calig.; 25, is quoted for it. 
MATTACHIN, or MATACHIN. ''A 
dance with swords, in which they 
fenced and struck at one another as 
in real action, receiving the blows on 
their bucklers, and keeping time. 
So called from matar^ to kill, be- 
cause they seem to kill one another." 
Steevens's Spanish Dicticmary, They 
who suppose it Italian, have derived 
it from matto ; but it is surely Spanish. 
See Mata^sin, in Menage's French 
Origines, and Matto, in his Italian. 
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These dancers were commonly marked ; 
and some Italian dictionaries define 
it merely as a dance in masks; as, 
for instance, Antonini. See Macha- 
CHiNA. Mr. Douce thus speaks of it : 
** It was well known in France and 
Italy, by the name of the dance of 
fools or matachiTUy who were habited 
in short jackets, with gilt-paper 
helmets, long streamers tied to their 
shoulders, and bells to their legs. 
They carried in their hands a sword 
and buckler, with which they made 
a clashing noise, and performed vari- 
ous quick and sprightly evolutions." 
Bouce, Illustr. 0/ Sh., ii, 435. 

Do kill your uncle, do, but that I'm patient, 

And not a cholerick, old, teasty fool. 

Like to your father, I'd dance a mattaehin with you. 

Should make yon sweat your best blood forH, 1 would. 

And, it may be, I will. B. and Fl. Elder Brother, v,l. 

It is evident that by ''dancing a 
mattaehin" he there means to imply 
fighting a duel, which sufficiently 
marks the military nature.of the dance. 
So also other authorities : 

So as whoever saw a mataehin dance to imitate fight- 
ing, this was a fight that did imitate the mataehin: 
for they being but three tliat fought, «very one had 
two adversanes striking him, who strook the third, 
and revenging perhaps that of him which he had 
received of the other. Fembr. Arced., I, p, 69. 

It should seem, by the above passage, 
that three was the number of dancers 
for the mataehin. 

One time he daunced the mataehine daunce in armour, 
(0 with what a gracefull dcxteritie!) I think to 
make me see that he had been brought up in such 
exercises. /*., fi, p. na. 

Lod. We have brought you a mask. 
Flam. A mataehine it seems, by your drawn swords. 
White Devil, 0. PL, vi, 8«7. 

It is there, indeed, erroneously 
printed machine, but the old quarto 
1612 has mataehine, rightly. See 
Capell's School, p. 115. Drayton 
speaks of " wanton mataehineg,** but 
he evidently mistook their nature. 
Muses* Elys., vi, p. 1493. 

tThat the citizens of the high court prow rich by 
simplicitie; but those of Loudon by simple craft. 
That life, death, and time, doe with short cudgels 
dance the mataehine. That those which dwell under 
the zona torrida are troubled with more damps then 
those of frigida. Oterburj/'s Characters, 1616. 

^Avar. What's this, a masque P 

Eind. A mataehin you'I find it. 

tMAUDLIN. '^-'of^'^^'^""^^- 

And when he had all the juyce out of them, of 
which he made some pottle of drinke, he caused the 
sicke gentleman to dnnke off a maudlin cnpfull, and 
wQlea his wife to give him of that same at morning, 
noone, and night. JesU qf George Feele, n. 0. 
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MAUGRE, adv. In spite of. MalgrS, 
French. This word has not been 
very long disused. Spenser wrote 
it maulgre. 

I love thee lo, tliat maugr» all thy pride, 
Mor wit nor reason, can my paasion hide. 

Twelfth Night, iii, 1. 
Kot have his sister ! Crieca, I will hHve Flavia, 
MttM^rt his head. Albunuuar, O. PI.. Tii, 144. 

Dr. Jortin thought that Spenser 
sometimes used it as an imprecation ; 
as here : 

Ne deeme thy force by fortune's doome ta^Qst, 
That hath imauart her spight) thus low me laid in 
dust. J^.C.,I1,T,12. 

Certainly we cannot in that place in- 
terpret it *' notwithstanding her 
spite ;" for it is, in consequence of 
her spite. If we may explain it 
"curse on her spite," the sense is 
consistent. So here also, where it is 
interposed singly, according to Spen- 
ser's own pointing : 

But firoward fortune, and too forward night, 
Such happiness did, numlgre, to me spisht. 

P. Q., Ill, T, 7. 

As a confirmation we may remark, 
that mauffrSer, in old French, meant 
to curse. See Roquefort and La- 
combe. Elsewhere Spenser employs 
maugre in the common wav, as in 
F. Q., Ill, iv, 15. VI, iv, 40'. 
tMAUGRE, «. Harm. 

I thought no sMKyrv, I tolde it for a bonrde. 

Barclay's Fyfte Eglog, n. d. 

MAVIS, •. The thrush ; properly the 
song-thrush, as distinguished from 
the screech-thrush or large missel- 
thrush. See Montagu's Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary. Hence this dis- 

h tinction. 

The thrush renlyet, the mami descant phiys. 

Spent. JBpHhdl.,\.^\. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mams sings. 
Begin hii witless note apace to chatter. 

Spenser, Sonnet 84. 

e wiirDling mavis sines. 

Drayt., xtv, p. 9d^l. 

It is still a current name for that bird 
in Scotland : 



When to the mirthful merle the ^ 



In vain to mcL in glen or shaw. 
The msois ana the lint- white sins. 

£. Bums, Poems, p. 328. 

Mr. Todd's conjecture that it meant 
the male thrush is therefore erroneous. 
See these birds distinguished also in 
Holmes's Acad, of Armory, B. II, 
ch. xii, § 73. 

tTurdns. «^x^» «^X^- Onve, tonrd oiseau du 
nette. A thrush -. a nutrisse : a blackebird. 

KomeneUUor,li8b. 



tHis banket, sometimes is greene beanes, and peason, 
Kuts, peares, plumbes, apples, as they are in season. 
His musicke waytes on him in every bush, 
The mams, bulfinch. blackbird and the thrush ; 
The mountiDsr larke sings in the loftv dcy. 
And robin-reabrest makes bim meloay. 

Taylors Workes, 16S0. 
|The swallow, martin, lennet, and the thrush. 
The iiui9i« that sings sweetly in the bush. Ibid, 

MAUMET, 9. A puppet ; a corruption 
of mammet, which seems to have led 
to the notion that it referred to Ma- 
homet. 

God that evo' any man should look 
Upon this moMmet, and not laugh at him. 

Dumb Znight, 0. PL. iv, 4S6. 
And where I meet your maumet gods, I'll swing 'em 
Thus o'er my head, and kick 'em into puddles. 

B. and PI. Island Princess, iv, S. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt thought that Chaucer 
used maumetrie for Mahometanism ; 
it may, however, mean in that place 
idolatry in general. Cant. T,, 4656. 
See Mammet. 
MAUND, «. A basket. If an^, Saxon. 
The word is also Dutch and old 
French. See Mand, and Manne, in 
Cotgrave. 

A thousand favours from a nuntnd she drew. 

Shakesp. Loter*s Conatl., Suppl., i, 742. 
With a maund charg'd with honshold merciiandize. 

HaU, Sat., iv. 2, p. fiO. 
And in a little maund, beinz made of oziers small. 
Which servrth him to do fml many a thing withall. 
He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad. 

Brayt, Polyolh., xiii, p. 919. 
Behold for us the naked graces stay, 
With ntaunds of roses for tu strew the way. 

Herriefs Poems, p. SOS. 

Hence, Maundy Thurtday, the day 
preceding Good Friday, on which the 
king distributes alms to a certain 
number of poor persons at Whitehall, 
' so named from the maunds in which 
the gifts were contained. See Spel- 
man, and others. Maundie is used 
by the last-cited author for alms. 

All's gone, and death hath taken 

Away from us 

Our mautu^, thus 
The widdowes stand forsaken. 

Herriek, Sacred Poems, p. 4S. 

To MAUND, V. To beg ; perhaps ori- 
ginally from begging with a basket to 
receive victuals or other gifts. 

A rogue* 
A very canter I, sir, one that mounds 
Upon the pad. B. Jonson, Staple qfN^uttu. 

To maund upon the pad meant, in 
the cant language, to beg on the 
highway; nevertheless, it might have 
originated as above conjectured. See 
B. & Fl. Beggar's Bush, ii, 1. 
To MAUNDER, v. To mntter, or 
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grnmble ; sapposed by Dr. Johnson 
to be from maudire, French. 

Tbe house perfom'd, I now Bhall take m j pleasnie, 
And sot my neighbour justice maunder at me. 

B. and Ft. Bute a Wife, ^e.» iii, 1. 

Also, in cant language, to beg ; from 
mound : 

Beg, beg, and keep constables waking, wear out 
stocks and whipcord, wuatmder for butter-milk. 

B. and n. Thierry and Theodortt, act ▼, n. 193. 

HiOB we haYe also a maunder^ for a 
beggar; and a maunderer upon the 
pad, a beggar who robbed also : 

My noble Spnn^hve, the great commander of the 
maunders, and king of canters. 

Jovial Crew, O. PL, x, 365. 
I am no such nipping Christian, but a maunderer 
upon the pad, I confess. Roaring Giri, 0. PL, vi, 108. 

^e the Glossary at the end of the 
phiy. 

tAs for example, suppose a begger be in the shape or 
forme of a maundenng, or wandering ionldier, with 
one arme, lepye, or eye, or some such maime ; then 
imagine that there passeth by him some lord, knii^ht, 
or scarce a gentleman, it makes no matter which, 
then his honour, or his warship shall be affronted in 
Taylor'9 Warket, 1630. 



MAUTHER, 9. A girl. The word is 
still used in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Spelman derives it from moery Danish. 
See Ray's South aud East Country 
Words. Sometimes corrupted to 
mother. Its connection with Norfolk 
is here marked : 

p. I am a mclker tliat do want a service. 

Qu. O thouH a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercv) 

Where maids are mothers, and mothers are maids. 

B. Brom^s Sngl. Moor, iii, 1. 

Written also modder : 

What ? wiU Phillis then consume her youth as an 

ankrease 
Scorning dainiae Venus ? will Phillis still be a modder. 
And not care to be call'd by the deare-sweete name 

of a mother ? J, Fnmne^s Jwehurck, A 4 b. 
Away, yon talk Uke a foolish mouther J 

B.Jons. Aleh.,iv, 7. 

Kastril says it to his sister. 
And Richard says to Kate, in Bloom- 
field's Suffolk ballad. 

When once a gigling mawther yon» 
And I a red-fac'd chubby boy. 

Sural Tales, 1802, p. 6. 
tA girle, a wench, u they say in some places, a 
maather, puella. 

WUhaW JHetionarU, cd.ieO»,V'S^2. 

MAW. A game at cards. 

Discourse of natious plaid at maw aud chesse. 

IFeahest goes to Wall, J> 1. 
Expected a set of suw or prima-vista from them. 

Biaal Friends, cited by Stcev. Hen. FIJI, v, 1. 

Sir John Harington calls it ** heaving 
of the maw;" why so, does not 
appear: 

Then thixdlr foUow'd heaving of the maw, 
A game without civility or law. 
An odious play, and yet m court oft scene, 
A sawcy knave to trump both king aud queeue. 

Spigr., iv, 18. 

See Stnitt, p. 293. 



This heaving was clearly some gro- 
tesque bodily action performed in the 
game, and deemed characteristic of 
it. Turbervile says : 

To checke at chesse, to heate at simp, at mack to 

passe the time, 
At coses or at lannt to sit, or set their rest at nrims. 
Book of FaiUeonrie. 

Hence it was, probably, that it was 
deemed an indecorous game for grave 
personages : 

Tet in my uplnion it were not fit for them [scholars] 
to play at atoolball among wenches, nor at mum- 
chance or maw, with idle ioose compuiions. 

Bainoldes's Overthrow of Slags Flags, 1699. 

Many particulars of maw are intro- 
duced by Chapman in his May-day, 
act y, but none that throw any light 
upon the preceding expression. It 
is said as a kind of sarcasm by a 
nephew to his uncle, who is of an 
amorous turn, 

Methought Lucretia and I wers at masse ; a game, 
uncle, that you can well skill of. 

The uncle replied, rather pettishly. 

Well, sir, I can so. Act v, p. 108. 

Braithwaite says, that ''in games at 
cards, the maw requires a quicke 
conceit or present pregnancy." EngL 
Gent., p. 226. Why, he does not 
say. 

tSpecially for the giving signes of bys game at masse, 
a play at cardes growne out of tbe country from the 
meanest into credits at the courte with the graitest. 
Jrthur SalPs Jceount of a Ouarrell, 1676. 
f A gentlemen who did greatly stut ana stammer in 
his speech, playing at mawe, hdd downe a winning 
carde, and then said unto his psrtener. How sa-ay 
ye now, wa-was not this ca-ca*ard pa-as-assing we- 
we-well la-a^yd. Yes (answered th^er), it is well 
layd, but yet it needea not halfe this cackling. 

CopUy*s Wits, Fits, andFannes, 1614. 
tHee is no gamester, neither at dice, or cards» yet 
there is not any man within forty miles of his head, 
that can play with him at maw. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

MAY, 9. A maid. A word borrowed 
from Chaucer and his time. 

The fairest may she was that ever went. 
Her like she has not left behind, I wrene. 

Spenser, Sh. Kal., Nov^ v. 89. 
yayre Britton maye. 
Wary and wise in all thy wayei. 
Never seekmge nor findiUf; pt'ere. 

Pitltenh. Parthen., par. 6. 
Syr Cauline loveth her best of all. 



But nothing durst he saye, 
ffe descreeve his counsayle to 
But deerlye he lovde this may. 



Percy's Bel, i, p. 48. 

In the Glossary Percy says, ''may, 
for maid, rhythmi gratid;" but it is 
no such thing. It is an old, autho- 
rised word, no less so than maid. In 
a very old song, printed by Ritson, 
we read of "The feyrest way in 
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towne*' (Anc. Songs, p. 25) ; where 
no rhyme required it. 
MAY-DAY. The custom of going out 
iuto the fields early on May-day, to 
celebrate the return of spring, was 
obseryed by all ranks of people. 
'*Edwarde Hall hath noted," says 
Stowe, " that K. Henry the Eighth, 
in the 7th of his raigne, on May-day 
in the morning, with queene Katheren 
his wife, rode a Maying from Green- 
witch to the high ground of Shooter's 
hill." Survey of Lond,, p. 72. 
Where some curious sports then de- 
yised for him are described. Stowe 
says also, ''In the moneth of May 
the citizens of London of all estates, 
lightly in every parish, or sometimes 
two or thre parishes together, had 
their several Mayings, and did fetch 
in May-poles," &c. Page 73. The 
citizens were much attached to this 
recreation, which was, indeed, a very 
natural and salutary one. 



Pray, sir, be patient ; 'tii as much impouible 
(Unless we sweep them fh)m the door with can 
To scatter them, as tis to make them sleep 



On May-day morning, which will never be. 

Henry rZn,i,S. 
He will not let me see a mustering. 
Nor in a May-day moniing fetch in May. 

Four Frentiea ofL., 6. PI., vi, 461. 

See Brand's Popular Antiq., chap. 
XXV. These is a masque for May- 
day in Ben Jonson's Works, v, 213, 
Wh. See III May-day. 

tMAYOR'S-POSTS. It was formerly 
the custom to erect painted posts at 
the door of the mayor's house. This 
practice is occasionally alluded to by 
our old writers. 

MAZE IN TUTTLE. See Tuttle. 

MAZER, 9. A bowl, or goblet. It has 
usually been derived from maeser, 
which in Dutch means maple, or a 
knot of the maple wood ; whence it 
has been concluded to have meant 
originally a wooden goblet, and to 
have been applied afterwards, less 
properly, to those of other and more 
valuable matter. But Du Cange gives 
a more curious account of it. Ac- 
cording to him, it was in its origin 
the appellation for cups of value. 
The amount of what he says is, that 
murrhinum, or murreum, the ancient 



name for the most valuable kind of 
cups, made of a substance now 
unknown, continued in the darker 
ages to be applied to those of fine 
glass, which had been at first formed 
iu imitation of the marrhine. This 
word, by various corruptions, became 
mardrinum, masdrinum, tnazerinum, 
from which latter mazer was formed. 
The French word madre is supposed 
to have the same origin; and it is 
applied still to substances curiously 
variegated ; but at first more particu- 
larly to the materials of fine goblets 
(see Diet, de Vieux Lang., T 2), as 
Hanap de madre, &c. Thus we find 
''scyphus pretiosi materis*' and 
'' cupa magna de mazero, omata pede 
alto, duobus circulis, et pornellis 
argenteis." This much better accounts 
for the application of the term to cups 
of value, which seems to always have 
been the prevalent use. We find, 
however, wooden maser. HarL Misc, 
vi, 166. 

So golden motor wont snspidon breed. 
Of deadlj hemlocks poison 'd potion. 

HaWs Defiance to Envy, prefixed to his SaHns. 
A mighty maeer bowie of wine was sett. 
As if It had to him been sacrifide. 
^ « Spens.F.q.,U,xu,49. 

Yet Spenser seems to ha?e adopted 
the derivation from maple, for he 
speaks of 

A maaer ywronght of the maple ware. 

Skep. Kal., August, ▼. 98. 

Great magnitude seems always one 
property attributed to them ; as 
Spenser above, "a mighty mazer,'* 
and the following passages : so that a 
major bowl might be no improbable 
conjecture, had we no other derivation 
established. 

AU that Hybla's hives do yield 
Were into one broad nmmt fill'd. B, Jont^ t, 817. 
The moses from their Heliconian spring 
Their biimftd wuuterM to the feasting bnng ; 
When with deep dranghu, out of those plenteous 

bowls. 
The jocond youth hare swiU'd their thirstr souls. Ice. 
Drayt. Nymph., lii, p. 1464. 

Johnson has given an instance of the 
word from Dryden. 



tThey toke vm the sylyer venell, 

And all that they myght ge^ 
Feces, masars, and spones. 



Wolde they non forgete. Sobin Sood, i, S3. 
Ah, Tytirus, I would withall my heart. 
Even with the best of my carved maaert part. 
To hear him, as he us'd, divinely shew 
What 'tis that paints the divers colourd bow. 

Bandolpk's Foenu, 1643. 
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MAZZARD, #. A head ; asually derived, 
but with Yery little probability, from 
machoire, French, which means only 
a jaw. The very quotation from 
Shakespeare contradicts it, where the 
skull is said to be chapless (that is, 
without a jaw), and yet to be knocked 
over the mazzard with a spade. 
Mr. Lemon, who always supposes our 
ancestors to have been great Grecians, 
derives it from /larrvai, meaning the 
same as maehoires ; and, as it occurs 
only in Hesychius, was, to be sure, 
wonderfully ready for plain English- 
men to adopt! The fact is, that it 
has always been a burlesque word, 
and was as likely to be made from 
mazer, as anything else; comparing 
the head to a large goblet. The two 
words were often confounded. Syl- 
vester uses mazor, for head, in serious 
language. Du Bart,, I, 4. See Todd. 
It is not yet quite disused in bur- 
lesque or low conversation. 

ChaplcM, and knock'd about the mauard with a 
■eztoB't apade. HanU.f r, 1. 

Let lue go, sii^-or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 

Otktllo, ii, 8. 
Tour brare acijnaintance 
That nrea you ale, so fortified yoor mtuuardt 
That there's no talking to you. 

B.i-FL Wit witkwt Money, ii, p. 894, Tol. IL 

Here it is corrupted to mazer : 

Break but his pate, or so; only his mater, became 
I'll haTe hia head in a cloth as well as mine. 

Honest irh.,O.Tl, Hi, 399. 
Bat in they amorous oonqnesta, at the last. 
Some wound will slice your nuuer. 

Ml Poole, O. PL, ir, 163. 

To MAZZABD, v. To strike on the 
head. [To knock the brains out.] 

If I had not been a spirit, I had been matarded. 

B. Joneon, Matqnee at Court. 

MEy pnm. There was formerly, in 
colloquial use, a redundant insertion 
of the pronoun me, which now seems 
very strange. Instances of it occur 
Tery frequently in the writings of 
Shakespeare. 

Edmund, seek him out; wind «i«into him,Ipray jroa. 

When then, bnfld me thy fmtanes npon the basis of 
vakmr. Cbalknse sm the duke's yoath to fight with 
bim. Twelflk N., iii, 8. 

It seems originally to have meant, do 
such a thing for me; but it was 
afterwards by no means confined to 
that signification. 

They had planted me three denai-culrerins Jnst in the 
month of uie breach. 

B, Jons. Beery Man in his JET., iiL L 



Now it was the enemy had planted 
them. 

But as he was by direrse principall youne gentlemen, 
to his no small giorie. lifted up on borsebacke, comes 
mee a page of Amphialus, who with humble smiling 
revereuce deliverea a letter unto him from Cliuias. 

Pembr. Aread., B. iii, p. 877. 

Johnson notices this usage, but does 
not remark that it is now obsolete. 
His instances are all from Shake- 
speare. 
To MEACH, t^. To skulk; merely a 
mis-spelling of mtcA. 

SaT we should all meack here, and stay the feast now, 
What can the worst be P we have pkid the knaves. 
That 's without question. 

B. /• PI, Hon. Man's P., t, 1. 

See to Mich. 
ME ACOCK, «. A Ume dastardly fellow, 
particularly an over-mild husband ; 
for which reason Coles renders it, 
among other things, " uxorius, uxori 
nimium deditus et obnoxius." Skin- 
ner, and after him, Johnson, derive 
it from mes coq, French ; but mee is 
a particle used only in compounds, 
and such a compound as mescoq does 
not appear in the French of any age. 
The plain English compound meek' 
cock, is a much more probable ac- 
count of it; being frequently, and 
perhaps originally, applied to a hen- 
pecked husband, a cock that yielded 
to the hen. It generally implies 
effeminacy. Skinner's second con- 
jecture of meW'Cock, is not much 
better than his first ; for who ever 
heard of a mevo^d-cock? 

*Tis a world to see 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meaeoek wretch can make the curstest shrew. 

Tamna of Shrew, ii, 1. 
A woman 's well holp'd up with such a meaeoek. I 
had rather have a husband that would swaddle me 
thrice a day, than such a one that will be guU'd twice 
in half an hoxir. Decker's Honest Wh., O. FL, iii, 877. 
A meaeoeke is he who dreadth to see bloud shed. 

Mirror for Magistr., p. 418. 
If I refuse their oourtesie, I snail be accounted a 
wteeoeke, a milksop, taunted and retaunted. with 
checke and checkmate, floated and reflouted with 
intoUerable glee. Buphues, M 1 b. 

MEACOCKE, adj. Dastardly, effemi- 
nate. 

Let us therefore gire the charge, and oncet upon 
yonder effeminate and sMvcociv people. 

ChurckyanPs Wortliiee qf Wales, p. 88, ed. 1776. 

To MEAL, V. To mingle, or mix with ; 
merely a corrupt form of to mell, to 
meddle, or mix with. 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue 

That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
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To qnaiuy in others. Were he mMiffd 

WixL thet which he oocrecCi, then were he tynnnooe. 

See to Mell. 
A MEAL'S MEAT, t. e., a meal of meat. 
Meat enough for a meal. This phrase, 
which even now is sometimes heard, 
in low conversation, does not often 
occur in hooks. It was, perhaps, of 
more dignity formerly than now. 

Yon ne'er vet 
lire 



A MMTf MM/ ftom my table, as 
Nor from my wardrobe any cast loit. 

B. / Tl. Honett Man't Fbrtune, act ii. p. 406. 

Meale is still used in the country for 
the quantity of milk eiven by a cow 
at one milking. We find it in Browne's 
Pastorals : 

Each ahepherd'a daughter with her cleanly peale, 
Wu come a field to milk the mominff'B meau. 

B. I, Song ir, p. 99. 

From malj a part, or portion, Saxon. 
Whence also the common meaning of 
meal, either alone or in compound, 
as piece-meal, &c., and Dbop-meal. 
MEAL-MOUTHED, adj. DeUcate 
mouthed, unable to bring out harsh 
or strong expressions. This term, 
which survives in the form of meafy- 
mouthed, appears to have been the 
original word. Applied to one whose 
words are fine and soft as meal, as 
Minshew well explains it. Most fre- 
quently applied to affected and hypo- 
critical delicacy of speech. See Mr. 
Todd's excellent illustration of the 
word; from which I borrow these 
examples. 

Who wonld imi^iine ymider sober man. 
That iame devout wumU^momiked precUian, 
That etiea good brother, kind aister, Sec. 

who thinks that this good man. 

Is a Tile, sober, daain'd polititian P 

Marst.Sal.,u,U9B. 
Te hypocrite, ye whited walls, and painted sepul- 
chres, ye meal-wtcuthtd counterfeits. 

Harmaf'* Beta, p. 815. 

To MEANE, 9. To moan, or lament. 
In the following passage of Shake- 
speare, all the early editions read 
means, which the critics changed to 
moans. We now know, from Dr. 
Jamieson's Dictionary, that the word 
is Scotch in that sense, and therefore, 
probably, northern English also. It 
signifies also, in Scotch, to intend, or 
mention, and has therefore been ex- 
plained as a law-term in that dialect ; 
and the addition of videlicei seems to 



imply that a borlesqae application of 
a regular form was intended. See 
Heron's (t . e., Piukerton's) Letters of 
literature. 

Ljft. She hath spied him already, with those sweet 

eyes. 
Den. And thus she nmmm ; 9ideli4xt .- 
nM. Asleep, my love, &c 

Midtummer V. Dr., r, 1. 

To MEAN BY, for to mean of. This 
phrase occurs in the Merchant of 
Venice, where Arragon is choosing 
the casket. The modern editions till 
lately substitttted of, but the reading 
of the folios is this : 

What manv men deeh«,— that many may be mttiU 
Bu the fool multitude, that chase by shew. 

Actii.sc.9. 

Thus king James, in his speech about 
the gunpowder plot : 

I did upon the instant interpret and apprehend some 
dark phrases therain-^o be metuU og this humble 
form of blowing us all up by powder. 

The expression appears to have been 
very common. See the notes on the 
first example, ed. 1813. But the 
following passage of Putteoham is 
the completest iliustratioa of it. He 
cites these lines on queen Elisa- 
beth: 

Whom princes serre and reaimes obey 
And greatst of Bryton kings begot; 

She came abroade even yestoday. 
When such as saw her, knew her not. 

Here he says, though the name is not 
mentioned, yet 

Any simple Judgement might eaaihr percdTe hy «ilo« 
it was maU, that is, by lady Euiabeth, qneene of 
Enffland, and daughter to king Henry the Eighth ; 
ana therein neateth the disaimuHition. 

Jrle ofBngl. Poatist B. iii, eh. IB. 

MEARE. See Meebe. 
MEARE-STONES. Boundaries. Skin- 
ner and Minehew. See Meebe. 

He ra baylye} knows how to bounder kmd, and counts 
it a naynous offence to remorre a mtrettome. 

SaUionsUM, Char. SO. 

MEASLES, s., originally signified 
leprosy, though now used for a very 
different disorder. The origin is the 
old French word meeeau, or mesel, a 
leper. Cotgrave has *' meeeau, a 
meselled, scurvy, leaporou8» lazarous 
person." Meeelrie means leprosy, 
wbich word Chaucer uses. Dis- 
tempered, or scurvied hogs, are still 
said to be measled. 

So shall my luoge 
Coin words Uill their decay, against those menUi 
Which we disdain should fetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. CorioL^ iii, 8. 
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A MEASURE, s. A grave solemn 
dance, with slow and measured steps, 
like the minuet. 

For bear me, Hero; wooing, weddmg, and repenting, 
is a* a Scotch jig, a aM«nr«, iind a cinqne pace : the 
first suit is hot and hast^, like a Scotch jig, and full 
as fantastical; the wedding, mannerW, modest, as a 
OT^ojur*, fnll of state and andentry. Much Jdo, ii, 1 . 
Bat after these, as men more dvil gre«% 
He did more grave and solemn measures frame. Ice 

• ¥ • • • 



Yet all the feet whereon these 
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Are only spondees, solemn, grave, and slow. 

Sir J. Dariei on DoHeitig, St. 65 k 06. 

Hence the phrase was to tread a 
measure^ as we used also to say, to 
walk a minuet: 

Say to her, we have measnr'd many a mile 
To trMd a wuature with her on this grass. 

Love't L. L., r, 2. 
I hsre trod « Mosnifv, I have flatter'd a lady, 8ic. 

Atgoutikeityr.i. 

As these dances were of so solemn a 
nature> they were performed at public 
entertainments in the inns of court ; 
and it was not unusual, nor thought 
inconsistent, for the first characters 
in the law to bear a part in treading 
the measures. See Dugdale*s Origines 
Juridiciales. Sir Christopher Hatton 
was famous for it. 

None o* yonr dull memnuti; there's no sport bnt in 
your ooontry flgaries. 

INri m a Civ*, O. PI., viii, 268. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE, which 
forms the title of one of Shakespeare's 
comedies, seems to have been a Cur- 
rent expression, equivalent to like for 
like, denoting the law of retaliation, 
or equal justice. Thus, in a play 
which probably is not his 



From off the gates of York fetch down the head. 
Your father's head which Chfford pli 
Instead whereof let Am CCIifford's] s 



hich Clifford placed there 
iu [Clifford's] supply the room. 
Mtturtfor wtmsftn must be answeriMi. 

8 Een. 71, ii, 6. 

Thus the title of Shakespeare's co^ 
medy implies that the same law 
should be enforced against Angelo 
which he enforced against others « 
A MEASURING CAST, met., from the 
game at bowls. A cast of one bowl 
so like to that of another, that it 
cannot be determined which is nearest 
to the jack, or mistress, but by mea- 
suring. 

Hast thoa done what is dispntable, irhether it be well 
donet It is a meanaring east whether it be lawful 
or no. I^UtTf Oood Tkoughtt in Wont Timttt p. 28. 

fMECHAL. Adulterous. From the 
Latin. 

That done, straight murder 
One of thy baaest grooms, and la j yon both 



Grasp'd arm in arm in thy adulterate bed. 
Men call in witness of your ntehall sin. 

Bape ofLuereee, 0. PI. 

To MEDDLE, v. To mix ; from mesler, 
French. Whence also to Mell. 

More to know 
Did itever meddte with my thoughts. Tempest, i. 8. 

He cut a lock bf all their he&lre. 
Which, medling with their blood and earth, he tlirew 
Into the grave. S^ens. F. Q., II, i, 61. 

The red rose wuHedy and the white yfere, 
In eyther cheek depcincten lively cheere. 

Ibid., Skep. £al., ApHK ▼. 68. 

Chaucer used the word in this sense. 
See the Per8one*s Tale, vol. iii, p. 146, 
ed. Tyrw. For other instances, see 
Johnson. 
MEDICI N ABLE, a. This word was 
formerly used to signify medicinal, 
or useful as medicine; though, by 
the analogy of its formation, it should 
mean capable of being relieved by 
medicine. Shakespeare has it several 
times. 

Any bar, anv crosa^ an;^ impediment will be medidnn' 
hie to me : 1 am sick in displeasure with him, and 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly 
with mine. Muck Ado, ii, 9. 

Some griefs are medieituMs; that is one of them, 
Fbr it doth physic love. Cymkel, iii, 8. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabiin trees 
Their med^einable gum. Othello, r, S. 

Old oil it more clear and hot in nuditituhU use. 

Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a serpentine stone, which 
gives any wine infused therein for four and twenty 
hours, the taste and operation of the spaw water, and 
is very mediein^U for the cure of the spleen. 

Wotton. 
And it is observed by Gesner, that the jaw-bones, 
and hearts, and galls of pikes are very medicinaiU 
for several diseases, or to stop bloud, to abate fevers, 
to cure agues, to oppose or expel tlie infection of the 
plague, and to be many wayes medieinaUs and useful 
for the good of mankind. 

Isaac Walton, Complete Angler, p. U7, ed. 1661. 

Sir J. Hawkins has changed it to 
medicinal in both places. See his 
edit., p. 159. Minshew has the word 
in this sense. See also Johnson, 
f MEDICINE. Chapman uses this word 
in the sense of bait for fish, or rather 
perhaps as a preparation for ground- 
bait. 

And as an angler med'eine, for surprize 
Of little flsh, sits pounng firom the rocks 
From out the crooked horn of a fold-bred ox. 

Odyss., Jrii. 

fMEDLER-CORN. " Provender or 
medler come, farrago.*' WithaU* 
Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 158. 

To MEECH, 9. The same as meach, 
and mich, A mere variation of spell- 
ing. See to Mich. 

MEED, s. Reward. Saxon. A word 
long obsolete in conversation and in 
36 
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prose, but nlwaya more or less used 
in poetry. Few instances are neces- 
sary, of a vord so veil known and 
defined. 

Vouchsafe me for my meed, but one fair look. 

JVo Gfnt. of Verona. 
Where death the Tictor had for meed nssifEtrd. 

Fairfax^ Ta*so, ii, 31. 

2. It is much less known, that it 
sometimes meant also merit; as lau9, 
in Latin, signified sometimes desert. 
Virg. jEn,, i, 461. 
£ach one already blazing by our wuedt. 

3 Hen. 71, ii. 1. 

The above is erroneously explained by 
Jobnson ; though he adds, meed is 
likewise merit ; and yet, as if diffident 
of both expedients, he proposes deeds 
as a plausible substitution. 

My meed hath got me fame. Thid. 

But in the imputation laid on him by them, in his 
meed he's nnfrllow'd. Hamlet, v, 2. 

This Johnson explained, "in his ex- 
cellence ;" yet in his Dictionary he 
totally omitted this sense, nor is it 
supplied by his excellent editor ; but 
the following passage is still given, 
as meaning present, or gift : 

Plutus, tlie eod of gold. 
Il but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself. Timon, i, I. 

Tliou shalt be rich in honour, full of speed, 
Thou shalt win foes by fear, and friends by meed. 

Look about you, 1600. cit. by Steevens. 

Minshew refers to merit, as a sy- 
nonym to meed. 
To MEED, V, To deserve ; from the 
second sense of the substantive. 

And yet thy body m«ed* a better grave. 

Heyieood'9 Silver Age, 1613,'cit. St. 

Sir John Hawkins found the following 
curious lines, designed to read alike 
backwards and forwards, as an in- 
Rtnnce of this verb ; but the first 
exemplifies this senpe of the verb : 

Deem if I meed, 
Dear madam read. 

fMEERE. 

or which the first is Pence, the island above^nvd, the 
second Namcustoma, the third Caluiistoma, the fourth 
Pseudostoma ; as for the fift Boreonstoma, and the 
sixt Siheno8ti<ma, they be farre lesse than the rest: 
the seventh is a uiightie great one, and in manner of 
a meere, blacke. jimmianus Marcellinvt, 1600. 

ME ERE, written also meare. A boun- 
dary. Mtere, Saxon. 

And Hygate made the meare thereof by west. 

Sprn*. F. q.. Ill, \x. Ad. 

To MEERE, ». To divide ; from the 
preceding. 

At such a point 
When half to half the world oppos'a, he hring 
The meered question. Jntony and CUop., iii, 11. 

That is, he being the defined or 



limited question. Spenser also uses 
it: 

Tlie Latin name, 
Which mear'd her rule with AMc and with Byze. 

Ruins of R., St. °2. 

For bounding and mearina, to him that will keepe it 

iustely, il is a bond that brideleth power and desire. 

North's PL, L 65, D. 

After all, this is not quite satisfactory 
as to the word in Shakespeare. Cnn 
it be an old law verb? Meer^ for 
right, is given in all the law dictio- 
naries. ** Meered question,'* there- 
fore, might mean " question of right." 
I give this entirely as conjecture. 
See Jacob's Law Diet., &c. 
tMEERE-STONE. A boundary stone. 
Meere- tree, a tree used for the same 
purpose. 

Teruiinalis lapis, qui in agrorum fimbns ponitur. 
rifnia. Borne. A mrere stone .- a land marke : a stone 
•el and placed in the ends of land or fields. 

Nomenclator, l.>^5. 
Arbre assis <*s homes. A meere Ires: a tree which 
is for some bound or limit of land. Ibid. 

MEESE, or MEES, for meads, or fields. 
See Skinner and Kersey. 

And richlv clad in thy fair golden fleece 
Doo'st hold the first house of heav'n's spacions meese. 
Syh. JJu Bart., I, iv. 

To MEET WITH, signified sometimes 
to counteract. 

We must prepare to meet icitk Caliban. 

Tempest, iv, 1. 
The parson knows the temper of every one in his 
house, and accordingly, either meets vitk their vices, 
or advances their virtues. 

Herbert's Country Parson, at. by Johnson. 
You may meet 
With her abusive mnlice, and exempt 
Yourself from the suspicion of revenee. 
Stephens's Cvntkia's Revenge, 161S, cit.by Steevens. 
I knon the old man's gone to meet with an old wench 
that trill meet tcith him, or Jarvis has no juice in his 
brains.^ Match at Midn., O. PL, vii, 401. 

This is explained, in the notes, ** be 
even with him." 

To be meet with, similarly meant to be 
even with, to have fair retaliation. 

Faith, niece, you tax siniior Benedick too much ; but 
he'll he meet irith you, I doubt it not. Much Ado.i. 1. 
Well, I shnll be meet with vour mumhling mouth one 
day. 6. Jons. Barthol. Fair, ii, 3. 

Well, He prevent her, and ftoe meet her, or else she 
will be meet with me. Holiday's Teehiiogamia, i, I. 

tMEET. To put or place. Fr. mettre. 

He to her heart did a daeser meet. 

The Three Anights, an old ballad. 

fMEET-ROD. A measuring rod. 

A meat-rod to measure the land with, arbor pertica. 
Witkals' Dictionaries ed. 1<K^ p. 60. 

tMEETELY. Moderately. 

Shee proraiseth thee meetely well. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

MEINT, or MEYNT, part. Mingled. 
A word of Chaucer*8 time, but adopt- 
ed by a few later poets. It is the 
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participle of the verb to menge, of 
Saxon origin. 

TQl with hii elder brother Tltemis 

Hia brackish waves be meynt. 
^ , , Spens. Julp, rer. 83. 

And in one ressel both together mant. 

FUlcker'M PurpU 1*1., iv, St. 21 . 
nil both within one bank, they on my north are 

And wheie I end they fall at Newark into Trent. 

Jhayt. Polffolh., xxTi, p. IIM. 

MEINY, or MENIE, *. A company 
belonging to, or attending upon, a 
superior person; from mesnie, old 
French, which Roquefort defines, 
"famille, maison, tons ceuz qui la 
composent." [Properly, the attend- 
ants of the household collectiyely.] 
Often confounded with the English 
word many. See Many. 

On whose contents, 
They snmmon'd np their wuiny, strait took horse. 

Lear, ii, 4. 
Small Fidan, with Cledaugh increase her goodly 

munie. 
Short Kebly, and the brook that christaeth Aber- 
genny. Drayt. Folyolb., i?, p. 729. 

So should I qniekly. without more adoe, 
Famish myself ana all my meyme too. 

Horn. Ohott, p. 110. 
They were set and serred plentifully with venison 
and wine, by Robin Uood and his meynie, to their 
great contenbnent. Stowe, Suney, p. 73. 

Here erroneously spelt many : 

That this fairs many were eompell'd at last 
To fly for saccour to a little shed. 

SpeuM. F. Q., Ill, ix, 11. 
And, with my vuutie's blood, 
Imbmd their fierce deronring chaps. 

Wanur, Jib. Stiff., I, v, p. 16. 

Cotgrave exemplifies the French word 
by old French proverbs : " De telle 
seigneur, telle fnetniei** which he trans- 
lates, " Like master, like meynie" 
MELANCHOLY, A solemn, and even 
melancholy air was affected by the 
beaus of queen Elisabeth's time, as 
a refined mark of gentility. This, 
like other false refinements, came 
from France. 

Methinks, no body should be sad, but I : 
Tet I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only lor wantonness. King John, iv, 1. 

How do I feel niTself ? why, as a nobleman slioold 
do. O how I feel honour come creepin|; on I My 
nobility is wonderful melancholy: h xt not most 
gentlemaniiie to be melancholy t 

Ufe and Death of Lord Cromwell, iii, 8, Suppl. to 

Shakcsp.. ii, 406. 

Why, I do think of it ; and I will be more proud, and 

melancholy and gentlemanlike, than I have been, I'll 

insore you. B. Jone. Every Man in hie II., i, 8. 

Again : 

I, truly, sir, I am mightily given to melancholy. 
Mat. Oh, its your only tine humour, sir, your true 
melancholy breeds your perfect fine wit, sir: I am 
meiaucLoly myself, divers times, sir, and then do I 



no more but take pen and pnper presently, and over- 
flow you half a score, or a dozen of son nets at a 
sitting. Ihid., ill, 8. 

Melancholy I mary gup. Is melancholy a word for a 
barber's month ? thou shouldst sav heavio, dull, and 
doltish : Melancholy is the crcost of courtiers' armes, 
and now every base companion, being in his rauble- 
fnbles, says he is melancholy. Petul. Motto, thou 
shouldst say thou art lumpish. If thou encroach 
upon our courtly tearmes weele trounce thee. 

Lyly*sMida»,y,2. 

An excellent picture of one of these 
fashionable melancholies is drawn by 
sir John Davis, in tlie 47th of his 
epigrams, entitled Meditations of a 
Gull: 

See vender melancholic genileawa, 

which hood-winked with his hat alone doth sit ; 
Think what he thinkes, and tell me if you can. 

What great afl&iires trouble his little wits. 
lie tiiinkes not of the war 'twixt France and Spaine, 

Whether it be for Europ's good or ill ; 8bc. &e. 
But he doth seriously bethinke him, whether 

Of the gal'd people ho bee more esteemed 
For his long eloake, or for his great blacke feather, 
ix.ke. 

See the whole, which is full of hu- 
mour, in Cens. Lit., viii, p. 126. 
PilU to purge melancholy, which 
D'Urfey afterwards took as a title to 
his collection of ballads, had long 
been a kind of proverbial phrase t 

But I have a pill, 
A golden pill topurge away thie melancholy. 

B. Jon*. Staple of Nem, ii, 4 
Madam, I think a lusty handsome fellow. 
If he be kind and loving, and a right one, 
Is ev'n as good a piU to purge thi* melancholy. 
As ever Galen gave. B, and Ft. Pilgrim, i, 1. 

Melancholy of Moor-ditch. Though 
we have at present no direct proof of 
it, I am strongly inclined to think 
that some melancholy madman, well 
known at that time to frequent the 
neighbourhood of Moorditch, was the 
subject of the allusion. The cer- 
tainty of this cannot, perhaps, now be 
recovered. See 1 Hen. IV, i, 2. 

My body being tyred with travell, and ray mind 

attyred with moody, muddy, Moor-ditch melancholje. 

Taylor'* PenniU**e Pilgrimage, p. 129. 

See MooB-DiTCH. 
MELICOTTON. See Malb-cotoon. 
MELL, «. Honey. Mel, Latin. 

Ev'u such as neither wanton seeme, nor waiward, 
meU, nor gall. Warner, Alb. Engl., 1612. p. 97- 

Used also by Sylvester, Da Bart., 
p. 457, ed. 1621. 

tBy thee, we quench the wilde and wanton ftres. 
That in our soule the Paphian shot inspires ; 
And taught (by thee) a love more firm and fitter. 
We find the mtl more sweet, the gall less bitter. 

DuBarlat 

tThat mouth of hers which seemd to flow wyth mell. 

Gaecoigne'* Work*, 1687. 

To MELL. To meddle, or be concerned 
with. Meier, French. 
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Hen an to «#2I with, boyi are but to kiaa. 

Air$ WeU, iT, 8. 
Not fit 'mongat men that doe with reaaon mrU, 
Bat 'moneat wild beaata and aalvage woods to dwelL 
S^. F. Q.. V. \x, 1. 
That crerr matter waa worae for her melUng. 

Ibid., y, xii, 85. 



Hflkerewith proud conrta in greatneaa acorn to null. 
Dray Urn, BclM* P- 1^30. 

Sec aIbo Ide& 39 
fMELLISONANT.' Sweet-sounding, 
used rather as a burlesque word. 

Mop. Belwether of knighthood, you ahaU bind me to 

TOU- 

lo. rie haTe't no more a ahennbell; I amkni^t 

or the melUionwut tingletangfe. 

Mop. Sore one of my progeny; tdl me, grationa 

brother, 
Waa thia mdlUonant tingletancle none 
Of old Actason'a houndaf BtmOoiph's Jmjfutat, 1040. 

MELL-SUPPEB. A northcouDtry ex- 
pression for the harvest-home feast. 
After much dispute on its derivatioD, 
it seems most natural to deduce it 
from the Scottish tnell, a company, 
according to Dr. Jamieson, especially 
as it is confessedly northern English. 
See Grose, &c. See also the quarto 
edition of Bourne's Popular Antiqui- 
ties, where all the discussions of its 
orisin are collected in the notes. 
Vol. i, p. 447, et seq. 

To MEMORIZE. To render memo- 
rable, to record. 

I peraoade me, from her 
Will fall aome bleaaing to thia land, which ahall 
In it be memori^d. Henry VIII, iii, 8. 

Which to aucceeding tnnea ahall mvmoru^ your 

atoriea. 
To either ooontiy'a praiae, aa both yonr endleaa 
gloriea. Drayton, Polyolb., ▼, p. 7&8. 

In vain I think, right honourable lord. 
By thia rude ryme to numorUe thy name. 

Spenser, Sonnet to Lord Buckkurst, 
prefixed to F. Qu. 

MEMORY, «.,for memorial. 

my aweet maater, O yon memory 

Of old air Rowland. Je you like it, ii, 8. 

Thoae weeda are memoriee of thoae woraer hoara, 

1 pr'ythee, put them off. Lear, ir, 7. 

Th' abundance of an ydle braine 
Will jndeed be, and painted foi^ry. 
Rather then matter of juat memory, 

Spene. F. Q., ii, Intr., 1. 

fTo MENAGE. To manage. Fr. 

For wiadome he waa eateemed a aecond Titna, the 
aonne of Veaimsian ; for the gloiiona menagina and 
carriage <tf hia warrea, like tor all the world to 
Tra^anua. HoUand'e JmmUnns MareeUinne, 1609. 

-fMENGLE. For mingle, a mixture or 
heap. 

AcervatJm, adverb, on heapea, without ordre, in a 
menffle. BUotee Dictionaries 1559. 

fMENIALTY. The lower class of 
people. 

The vulgar menUtUy conclude therefore it ia like to 
increaae, becauae a heamshaw (a whole aflemoone 
together) aate on the top of Saint Petcr'a church in 
Cknrnehill. 

Nash, Ckriefs Tearet 09€r Jerutalem, 1618. 1 



Hall uses menalty for the' middle 
classes. 

Which waa called the evyll parliamente for the no- 
bilitie, the worae for Uie menaltie, but worate of all 
for the oomnionaltie. ^dVs Unions 1548. 

MEPHOSTOPHILUS. A fanciful 
name of a supposed familiar spirit, 
mentioned in the old legend of Sir 
Jolin Faustus, and consequently a 
principal agent in Marlowe's play of 
Dr. Faustus ; but there he is Mephos- 
tophilis : 

Come not Lucifer, 
111 bum my hooka : O MephoetopkiUt ! Act t. 

And thence current in Shakespeare's 
time as a term of jocular invective : 

Fietot. How now, Mfpkostopkilua / Merry W, W., i. 1. 
'Sblood, why what! thou art not lunatic, art thou? 
an thou be'at, avoid, Mephoetophilne I 

B. Jons. Case is AUm'd, ii. 7. 
Then he may pleaanre the kine, at a dead pinch too^ 
Without a MephostopkiUu, aucli aa thou art. 

B. and Ft. Wife for if., v, 1. 

He is introduced also by Massinger, 
and most of the early dramatists. 
2b MERGE. To amerce, or punish by 
fine. 

Then hath he the power 
To meree your pnrac, and in a aum ao great 
That ahall for eyer keep your fortunea weak. 

Mts. of Inf. Mar., O. PL, r. SS. 
Juatice ahall meree thee. Xow TritiSt G S b. 

tMERCEMENT. A fine. 

Mulcta, Tel multa, Cic Peeuniaria poena. Amende. 
A fine : a penalue : a wurcemeni. or forfeit. 

IfamendMtar, 

MERCHANT, «. Familiarly used, as 
we now say a chap (with much the 
same meaning, being only a contrac- 
tion of cAapmait), a saucy chap, or the 
like. 

I pray you, air, what aancy aurcibm/ waa thia that 
waa lo fall of hia ropery ? Bom. and JuL, ii, 4^ 

But. if I had had Uie boy in a convenient plaee. 
With a good rodde or twaine, not paat one howre'a 

apace, 
I would have ao acourged my m^ekant, that hia 

breech ahould ake. New Oust., O. PL. i, S&6. 
I knew you were a crafty merckant, yon helped my 
— ' to r " " ■ . - . . . 



auch bargaina upon tlie exchange last 
night. Matck at if., O. PL, vii, 4SS. 

The crafty merckant (what-ever he be) that will tet 
brother againat brother, meaneth to deatroy them 
both. Latimer's Serm., p. 115, b. 

Thoae aubtle merckeMts will no wine, 
BicaiUM they cannot reach the vine. 

Tnrbertile^ in Ckalm. Poets, ii, SOS. 

MERCIABLE, adj., for merciful. One 

of Spenser's Chaucerian words. See 

Todd. 
MERCIFY, V. To pity. A word not 

found, except in the following line of 

Spenser : 

WhUat ahe did weep of no man merafide. 

y. 0.,VI,Tii.«8. 

MERClJKTns.GALLOBELGlCUS. See 
Gallo. .gicus. 
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MERCURY. A name originally given 
by the alchemiats to quicksilver, and 
still in use. Several washes, and 
other preparations of it, were for- 
merly employed as cosmetics; the 
making of which was a source of gain 
to the empirical chemist 

And Mereurjf,-^ba» he to do with Yenoa tooT T. A 
little with her ftce, lady, or so. B. Joiu. Po*t.t if, 8. 

MERD, «. Dung, or excrement. A 
word formed either from Latin or 
French, but never, I believe, in current 
use. Jonson introduces it, in ridi- 
cule of the farrago of an alchemist : 

Burnt doats, chalk, merds, and day. 

Powder of bones, Bodings of iron, glam. 

And worlds of otiier strange ingrroients 

Would borst a man to name. Alehim., act iu 

To dispute of gentry without wealth is to discuss the 

origin of a wmd. Burt. Jnat., p. 881. 

These examples are in Todd. 
MERE. A lake. Mere, Saxon. Still 
used in Cheshire, and elsewhere, for 
the lakes of the country. 

Our wearer here doth will 
The mnse his source to siug, as how his course he 

steers; 
Who from his nafcnral spring, u fhnn his neighboring 



Suffidently supplyod, shoots forth his silver breast. 
Dragt. Pofyolb., xi, p. 861. 
Tlien Crock, from that blMck ominous meret 
Aceonnted one of those that England's wonders make. 
Of neighbours Black-mere nam^d, of strangers Brere* 
ton's lake. Ibid., aind 



MERE. Simple, absolute decided. 

Upon his mere request. Meae.for Meat., r, 1. 

Engaged my friend to his meer enemy. 

M. of Ven., iii, 8. 
Who fhouffh my meere revennea be Uie train 
Of milk-white sheep. Browne, Brit. Past., i, 1. 

MERE, s. A boundary. Johnson says, 
from /leipv; but it is rather from 
fiepos, a derivative from the verb. 
Written also meare. [See Meere.] 

To guide my course aright. 
What nurand or sieddy eMre is offered to my sight. 

Dreyt. Polyolb., i, p. 659. 
The furious team, that, on the Cambrian side. 
Doth Shropshire as a mear firam Hereford diride. 

Ibid., p. 807. 

Mearestanes are often spoken of, 
meaning what we call land-marks. 
See Johnson. 
MERELY. Simply, absolutely. 

We are merely cheated of our lires. Temp.^ 1, 1. 

liuaidoniB, who beaidea he was meerly unacquamted 
in the country, had his wits astonished with sorrow. 
Pembr. Are., p. 5. 

f 7o MERIT, is used by Chapman in 
the sense of to reward. 

The king will ai4ri/ it with gifts. /2.,iz.869. 

MERLE. A blackbird. Merle, French. 
Merle, Saxon. 

Where the sweet wterle and warbling nvns be. 

Uru^ '}, p. 1898. 



MERLIN, *. The/a/co €esalon of Lin- 
naeus, a small species of hawk ; some- 
times corrupted into murleon. It was 
chiefly used to fly at small birds ; and 
Latham says it was particularly ap- 
propriated to the service of ladies. 

A east of merUnt there was besides, which flying of a 
nllant height over certaine bushes, would beate the 
Diids that rose down unto the bushes. 

Pemb. Are., p. 106. 
Masse, cham wdl beset, here's a trimme caste of 
murleone. Dam. and Piikiae, O. PL, i, 818. 

The merlin is the least of all hawks, not much bigger 
thanablack-bii-d. 

Holmes, Aead. cfArm^ B. II, ch. xi, § 67. 

Latham calls it marlian. Though he 
speaks of it as a hawk fit for a young 
lady to employ, he disdains to treat 
of it : 

Let roe cnrteousW crave pardon and faror, to leare 
the lady and her uawk together, as birds with whom 
I never had nor have skill to deal at all. 

Famkonry, Book ii, chap. 88. 

MERMAID, s. Used as synonymous 
with syren. 

O train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears ; 

SiDg syren for thyself. Com. of Errors, iii, 8. 

In several other places where it 
occurs in Shakespeare, it seems clearly 
more applicable to the syren, than 
to the common idea of a mermaid. 
See particularly Mids. N. Dr., ii, 2, 
where the '' mermaid on a dolphin's 
back " could not easily have been so 
placed, had she had a fish-like tail, 
instead of legs. 

A merman, the male of this imaginary 
species, is mentioned by the water- 
poet : 

A thing turmoyling in the sea we spide 

2teyter'#Wfa,P.ii.p.«3. 



Like to a fl 

Mermaids in Homer were witches, and their songs 

enchantments. HoU. PUn., Index. 

It was also, says Mr. Giflbrd, '^ one 
of the thousand cant terms for a 
strumpet." Mass. Old Law, iv, 1. 
2. The sign of the Mermaid was a 
famous tavern, where Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and other wits of the time, 
used to assemble. It was situated in 
Cornhill : 

The Mermaid in CorohiU, Bed I^ion i' th* Strand. 

Newesfrom Bart. Fair. 

It is spoken of like Button's, and the 
other places of resort for wita iu 
later times : 

A pox 0* these pretenders to wit I your Three Cranes, 
Mttre, and Mermaid men ! not a corn of true salt— 
' 1 aU. B. Jons. Bart. P., i, 1. 
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Your eating 
Pheasant and god-wit here in London I bannting 
Your Globes, and MermaidM! 

B. Jons. Dev.an Ass, Hi, 8« 
I had Diadc an ordinary. 
Perchance, at the Mermaid. 

City Malch, 0. PL, ix, 334. 
What things have we seen 
Doneattheif«rMMiJ/ 

Beanm. Bp. to B. Jons., vol. z, p. 367- 

tThe carriers <^ Bonipton doe kxige at the Mermaid 

in Carter lane, and there also lodge the carriers of 

Buckland, they are there on Thursdaies and Fridaies. 

Taylor's Cosmographie, 1637. 

[3. The Dame of a dance.] 

tThe Mermaid.— l\it leaders-up change sides, then 
turn each the other's partner, till ther come into 
their places ; then cast off and turn rouna once ; then 
the figure of 8 turn. Newest Academy of Compliments. 

ME RR Y, prov. ' Ti9 merry in hall, when 
beards wag all. A proverb very cur- 
rent in old times. See Ben Jons. 
Masque of ChristroaB, vol. vi, p. 2; 
Ray's Pro v., p. 135. It was also in 
an old song, sung by master Silence : 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has aQ, 

For women are shi-ews, both short and tall, 

Tis merry in kail, when beards vag all. 

S Hen. IT, v, 3. 

It is cited by Heywood in his Epi- 
grams. See Warton, Hist. Poet.^ 
vol. iii, p. 90. 
fMERRY ANDREW. A stage clown or 
fooL 

Those bhkdes indeed are cripples in their art, 
Mimick his foot, but not his speaking part. 
Let them the traitor, or Volpone try ; 

Could they 

Bage like Cethegus, or like Cassins die, 
They ne'er had sent to Paris for such fancies. 
As monsters heads and Merry-Andreto's dances. 

Rochester's Poems, 1710, p. 66. 

MERRY-MAKE. Sport, junketing. 

Thenot now nis the time of merry-make. 

Sp. SA. Kal., Nov., 9. 
With fearlesse merrie-mate, and piping still. 

FUtch. I'urp. Isl., 1, 27. 

tMESLING. Mixed corn, usually wheat 
and rye. 

Farrago, Quod ex pluribns satis pabuli causa datur 
jumentis. Dragee a chevaux. Mescelline : provender 
for cattell. Nomenclator. 

Bat the miller ought to take but one quart, for 
grinding of one bushel of hard come j and it* he fetch 
and canie back the grist to the owner, he may take 
two ouarts of hard come: and this hard come is 
intenaed of wheate, rye, ana mesUn (which is wheate 
and rye mixed). And for manlt, the miller shall take 
but halfe so much toll, as he taketh for hard come, 
{se. one pinte in the bushel) for that mault is more 
easily grownd than wheate, or rye. 

Dalton's CountreyJustice,l690. 
Bie in divers places is mixed with wheat, and a kind 
of bread made of them, called messeling-bread, for it 
is lesse obstmctive, nourisheth better, and lesse 
filleth the body with excrements. 

Venner's Via Recta, 1637. 

MESPRISE, 8. Mistake ; a French 
word, hardly altered, which occurs 
several times in Spenser, but in no 
other author that I have seen. See 
Todd. 



MESS, 8. A party dining together, a set. 

Not noted- 

But of the finer natures ; by some sererals 
Of head-piece extrsordinary ; lower messes 
Perchance are to this business purblind. 

Wuit. r.. i, 3. 
Uncut up pies at the nether end filled 
With moss and stones, partly to make a shew with. 
And partly to keep the lower m«« fn»m eating. 

B.^FL Woman Hat., i. S. 

As at great dinners of feasts the com- 
pany was usually arranged into fours, 
which were called messes, and were 
served together, the word came to 
mean a set of four, in a general way. 
Lyly says expressly, 

Foure makes a messe, and we hare a mssse of masters 

that must be coozened, let us lay our heads together. 

Mother Bombie, ii, 1. 

Hence Shakespeare says. 

You three fools lacked me fool to make up the mess. 
L. L. X.. iv, 3. 
Where are your mess of sons ? 8 Hen. VI, i, 4. 

Namely, bis four sons, Edward, 
George, Richard, and Edmund earl 
of Rutland. 

Penelop's fame though Greekes do raise. 
Of fuithfull wiTcs to make up three. 
To think the tmth, and say no lesse. 
Our Avisa shall make a messe. 

A. Emet's Verses prefixed to Aviso. 

Lucretiaand Susanna were the pre- 
ceding two, therefore Penelope and 
Avisa made up the mess. 
A vocabulary, published in London, 
1617, bears this title: 

Janua Unguantm qnadrilinguis, or a messeof tongues, 
Latine, English, i rench, and Spanish. H caUy served 
up together for a wholesome repast, &c. 

The editor also says that, there being 
already three languages, he translated 
them into French, " to make up the 
messe," Address to Engl, Reader, 
MESSEL. A leper, an outcast ; evi- 
dently for mesell, which is French, 
and is explained by Cotgrave, " a 
meselled, scurvy, leaporous, lazarous 
person." 

rress me, I devy; press scoundrels, and thy messels. 
Load. Prod., ii, 1. 
Abaffeled up and down the town for a wtessel and a 
scoundrel. /iftuf., ii, 4. 

Mesel, for a leper, and meselrie, 
leprosy, occur in Chaucer. See 

fMESSING-FAT. A mashing-vat ? 

Ten barrells, one messinge fatt, one cowle, two donghe 
kivers, wiih other necessaries there. 

MS. Inventory, 1668. 

fMESTFUL. Sorrowful? 

Emong all other birds 

Moste mestfuU blrde am I : 
Enioug all fethered foules 

1 first complaine and crie. 

KendaWs Flowers of Bpigrammes, 1577. 
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MET, *. A limit, or boundary. Meta, 
Latin. A word, perhaps, hazarded hy 
the following author : 

Untimely ne? er coraee the lives last met^ 
Id cradle death may riKhtlv rkime his det. 

/. iMmaH, in Mirr. Mag., p. 432. 

METE, v.y to measure, can hardly be 
said to be disused, as it still occurs in 
many passages of the authorised 
translation of the Bible. Creech is 
cited for it in Johnson. In one pas- 
sage it is used as a participle : 

LandB that were meU by the rod, that labour's sp«ircd. 
Reteng. IV., O. PL, It, 338. 

Also for to aim, to measure with the 
eye: 

Let the mark hare a prick [point] in 't to mete at. 

L. L. Loit, iv, 1. 

In the older editions it is printed 
meat. [See Meete.] 
METE-WAND, and METEYARD. 
Both used for a tailor's yard measure 
or wand. 

IVike thou the bill, 
GtTe me thy ptete-gard and spare not me. 

Tarn. Shr., iv, 8. 

See also Levit., xix, 35. 

A trae touch stone, a sure mete-wand lies before 
their eyes. Jaeham's Sckitolm. 

Burke is quoted for met-wand. See 
Todd. Perhaps it is still in use in 
Ireland, and so pronounced. 
METREZA, 8. A mistress. Probably 
meant as Italian; but only Frenchi- 
fied Italian, made from maitresse. 

Whymethinks I see that ngnoT pawn his foot-cloth ; 
that tnelrua her phite-, this madani take physic, &c. 
Malcontent,!, S, 0. PL, iv, p. 19. 

MEVE, or MEEVE, »., for to move. 
This occurs only in the older writings. 

I could right well 
Ten tymes sooner all that have bdeyved. 
Than the tenth part of all that he hath mrved. 

Four Ps,0. VI, i,9\. 

A pledge yon did require when Damon his suit did 

tneete. Damon and Pithias, O. PI., i, 2(H. 

O mightie kinge, let some pittie your nuble barte 

meeie. Ibid., p. 342. 

Also in p. 243. 
MEVY, 8. Thrush, for Mavis. [Or 
perhaps the sea-mew.] 

About his sides a thousand sea^guls bred, 

The nutjf, and the halcyon. Browne, Brit. Past. 

MEW, V, To moult, or shed the fea- 
thers. Muer, French. 

Whose body meies more plaiaters every month 
Than women do old ikees. 

B. 4- Fl. Thierry ^ Th., ii, 1. 

Hence a very clear emendation in 
their play of Wit without Money, 
where the person addressed had lost 
his clothes : 

How came you thus, sir, for you're strangely wiew'd. 

iii, 4. 



In the old edition it had been printed 
tnov'd; which Mr. Weber restored, 
thinking that it made sense, which 
can hardly be granted. 

+1 may welcome you home, as donbting your country 
m>iy luive mewed that relation in so long an absence ; 
she having exjposed her noble issue, being conviction 
enough to make you disclaim her. Cleveland't Work*. 

[It is said also of stags shedding their 
horns :] 

W Galatea. 
The stafT, 'tis said, his horns doth yearly m^v: 
Thine husband daily doth his horns renew. 

Owen'e Epigrams, 1077. 

Also, to keep shut up ; from the sub- 
stantive, mew: 

More pity that the eagle should be mew^d, 
While kites and buzzards prev at liberty. 

K. Rich. 77/, i, 2. 

MEW, *. A place in which falcons 
were kept ; also, metaphorically, any 
close place. Probably because birds 
were confined in them while moult- 



ing. 



Foilh coming from her darksome mew, 
hated he 
Spens. F. Q., I, v, 20. 



ling 

sail 



Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 



To be clapt up in close and secret mew. 

Fairf. Tasso, v, 43. 

See also the authorities in Johnson. 
MICH, V. To skulk, or act by stealth ; 
thence to indulge in secret amours. 
The etymology seems uncertain. 
Wntten also meack, and tneech. 

Not for this miehing base transgression 

Of truant necligcnce. Wld. Tears, O. PL, vi, 212. 

Say we should all meaeh here, and stay the feast. 

B. ,yFl. Hon. M. Fort., y,\. 
Sure she has 
Some meeching rascal in her house. 

Ibid., Scornful Lady, v, 1. 
My truant was micht, sir, into a blind corner of the 
tomb. Wid. Tears, 0. Pi., vi, 225. 

Wliat made the gods so often to trewant from heaven, 
and mxch here on earth. Euphues, p. 29. 

Therefore miehing malicho, in Ham- 
let, iii, 2, probably meant concealed 
mischief. See Malicuo. 
MICHALL, a., if a right reading, must 
be derived from mick, truant, adulte- 
rous. [It is only a corrupt form of 
Mechal, or mcechal, adulterous.] 

Pollute the nuptial bed with michall sinne. 

Heyw. Bng. Tfw., F 1. 

The editor of the reprint, in the Anc. 
Drama, changes it to mickle, vol. vi, 
p. 161 ; but doubts of his own cor- 
rection, and indeed with reason. 
MICHEB, 8. A truant, one who acts 
by stealth. It is frequently united 
with the notion of a truant boy. 

Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and 
eat blackberries? 1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 

How tenderly Iier tender hands between 
In ivory cage she did the micher bind. Sidney. 
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See Johnson. 

"M^liat, tnrn miehfr, 

old irirndB acquainted with it ? 



"yiliat, tnrn miehfr, gteale a wife, and not make your 
old irirnda acquainted with it ? Mis, of Inf. Ma.Tr. 

MICRLE, a. Great. Saxon, in Scot- 



land muckle. Hardly obsolete. 

0, mickU is the powerful grace that lies 

In planla, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. 

J2o«.«MiJa<..ii.S. 

See also the authorities in Johnson. 
MIDSUMMER ALE. See Ale. 

And now next Midtummer ale, I may serve for afooL 
Antiquary, O. PL, z, 91. 

MIGHTFUL, a. Full of might, pow- 
erful. A word formed quite con- 
formably to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, but not occurring except in 
this passage : 

My lords, yon know, u do the rngMkl cods. 

MIGNIARD, a. Tender, delicate; 
from the French mignard. Appa- 
rently used only by comic licence. 

Love is brought up with those soft nugntard handling;s. 
His pulse lies in uis paloL B. Jont. Devil a» Au, i, 4. 

MIGNIARDIZE,«. Delicacy. French, 
except that the second i is inserted. 
It is probably used as an affected 
word. 

And entertain her, and her creatures too, 



With all the migmardue and auaint 

Yon can put on them. B.Joni. Staple of N.,iii,l. 

The speaker is understood to be a 
courtier, from this speech. 
MIGNON, V. To flatter; from the 
French. 

For thougjji the affection of the multitude, whom he 
did not mi^KMi,— discerned not his ends. 

DamcPe Worh, Pkilotai^, p. S65. 

MIHIL, or MIHEL. For a long time 
the current and familiar pronunciation 
of the Christian name Michael. 
Hence we find Mr. Mihil Crosmll in 
R. Brome's comedy of the Convent 
Garden Weeded ; and hence the bur- 
lesque title to one of John Taylor's 
wonca, "Tub Lecture, by Myheel 
MendAoU^* i, e., Michael Mendsole. 
Mihil Mumchance is the title of a 
piece sometimes attributed to R. 
Greene, on the "art of cheating in fabe 
dyccrplay." Cens, Lit., viii, 390. 
The name appears, even now, on a 
tombstone near St. Martin's, West- 
minster: "Mr. Mihill Slaughter, d. 
Octob. 17, 1817, set. 37." It is on 
the south side, as you go from Lan- 
caster-court, Strand. 
Noble, in his continuation of Granger, 
vol. iii, p. 294, sfiys that Michael 



Mattaire wrote his name MikelL He 
probably wrote it Mihell, which has 
been mistaken for the other. 
This is partly a French pronunciation. 
St. Michel, on the Meuse, near Ver- 
dun, is still currently called 5. Mihel, 
or Mihiel. 
MIHELMAS. Michaelmas; conform- 
ably to the preceding account. 

Have millons at Mihelmae, parsneps in Lent. 

Tuetet'eHuA., March, edit. 1&67. 

MILAN SKINS. Some article of fashion- 
able elegance in dress. I think they 
were fine gloves manufactured at 
Milan. 

I mark' them. 
And hj this honest light, for yet tis morning. 
Saving the reverence of their gilded doublets 

And UUan skint they shew'd to me directly 

Court crabbs that creep a side way for their living. 

B-i-FLVaUntZu.*' 

MILL (or rather milled) SIXPENCES. 
Milled money was invented by Antoine 
Brucher, in France ; and the first so 
struck in that country was about 1553. 
Elizabeth of England coined milled 
money from about 1562 to 1572, 
when the use of the mill was discon- 
tinued, on account of its expense, till 
about 1623. After 1662 it remmned 
completely established, on account of 
many advantages which more than 
compensated for the cost. Master 
Slender alleges that his pocket was 
picked of 

Seven groats in mU-siigpeHees, and two Edward shovel- 
boards. Merry fFites, i, 1. 

It seems that they were sometimes 
kept as counters : 

A few miWd sixpences^ with which 
My purser casts accnunt. 

Sir W. Bar. New from Plim^ loc 

MILLINER. This is one of the few 
occupations which females have lat- 
terly gained from the other sex. A 
milliner was originally a man, and, 
we may presume, from Milan^ whence 
he imported female finery. 

He was perfumed like a ndlliner. 1 Henry TV, \, 8. 
To conceal snch real ornaments as these, and shadow 
their glory, as a mkOiner't vife does her wrought 
stomacher, with a smoky lawn or a black Cyprus. 

B. Jons. Bv. Man. in H., i. 3. 

MILL-STONES, prov. To weep milU 
stones was proverbially said of a per- 
son not likely to weep at all ; q. d., 
"he will weep mill-stones, if any- 
thing." Gloucester says to the 
murderers 
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Toor erei drop wtUl-^tomt when Ibob* eyes drop tenn. 
Mieh. HI, i, S. 

Which expression is repeated alter- 
wardg by one of the men : 

Cl Bi461o'fter think on Uiia, and he will weep. 
I M. Aye, Mt/^ttoM^t, ai he lenoo'd na to weep. 

Scene 6. 
^^ He, good Kentleman, 

'WiD weep when he heare how .we are used. 
1 Setj. Yea, wuU-tUma. C^mt and Pompey, 1607. 

In TroiluB and Cressida it is applied 
to tears of laughter, but equally in 
ridicule of the idea of their being 
shed at all. Act i, sc. 2. 
[To look through a mU-itone, to be 
▼ery sharp sighted.] 

tThen, Fidns, since yoor eies are io aharp that you 
cannot onely leoke Iknmgh a mUUme. W cmne 
throogh the minde, and so eannine that yon can 
lerell at the diapoaitions of women wliom yon nerer 



lillfs Bufhuts and hi* BngUuU. 

fMIMETIC. Capable of mimicking. 

Bat Fncns, lead hy most mmetick apes, 
CoqU not depince don f uco's antick sliapea. 

Whttin^s Albino and BelUma, 16S8, p. 0. 

MINCE, V. To walk in an affected 
manner, by cutting the steps small, 
or mincing them. 

Away, I lay; time wean: hold vp yoor head and 
mitua. Merrf W. W., ▼, 1. 

See also the examples, and other 
senses, in Johnson. Among the rest, 
Isai., iii, 1 6. 

All the senses are evidently derived 
from the primitive meaning of cutting 
small. Hence, mincing, is used for 
affected^ delicate. See Malicho. 
MINE, 9. Appears to be used in the 
following passage for magnet^ or 
mineral. 

TheMiiM 
Which dotti attract my spirit to mn this marshall 

coorae, 
la the fair gnaid of a distreaaedqaeen. 

Dumb rniffht, O. Pl^ it, 4319. 

The annotators tell us, tbat in Kent the 
iron stone is called minet quasi mine- 
ral. [A common local use of the word.] 
MINE, 8. The old orthography of mien, 
countenance ; being that of its ety- 
mology, mine, French. It seems to 
have been altered for the sake of 
pronunciation, to avoid giving the 
foreign sound to the t. But mein 
would stiU better express the sound, 
and more suitably to the analogy of 
our language. 

I will poaaeaae him with yallownetse, for this revolt 
flfmns ia dangerona. Merry Wivee, i, S, 4to of 1630. 

This the modern commentators rightly 
explain, ''change of countenance." 



Know yon tbat fellow that walketh there T He is an 
alchymist by hia miM, and hath muItipUed all to 
moonshine. SUot, 1 593, quoted by Dr. Fkrmer. 

MING, or MINGE, v. To mix. 

Whidi noTcr mngs 
With other stream. Sir A. Gorge't Imean, 



And BO together he woold minge his pride and porer- 

XmialVt Poem, 

minget 
DranCs Trans. Jrom ffor., Malone Q. 



tee. " KendaWe Poems, \ir7,Q\, 

She canrea it f^ne and minges it thick. 



Warburton, with his usual courage, 
made a substantive of it, and would 
have forced it into a passage of 
Shakespeare (All's W., i, 1); but as 
a substantive I believe it cannot be 
found. 

Hall seems to use it for to mention ; 
but it may mean to mix in conversa- 
tion: 

Could never man work thee a Woaraer shame 
Tlian once to minge the fkther's odious name. 

Book It, 8. 9. 

MINGLE, n. «. Contraction for mine 
ingle. See Inolb. 

Because it is a common thing to call eua, and mingle, 
BOW a days, all the world orer. 

Honest in.,0.?l. Hi, Wr. 

Sometimes also ningle : 

Horace, Horace, my sweet ningle is always iu kboor 
when I come. Decker's Satirom., Or. Dr., 8, p. 108. 

Also passim, in the same play. 
MINGLE, s. Mixture. 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by him. He was not merry. 
Which seem'd to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt, with his Joy } but between both. 
O heav'nly mingle. Ant. and Cleop., i, 6. 

Trumpeters, 
With braien din blast yon the citv's ear ; 
Make mmgle with our rattling tabourines. 
That hearhi and earth may strike their sounds toge- 
ther. IHd., iv, 8. 

MINGLE-MANGLE, s. A confused 
mixture, an irregular medley; from 
mingle and mangle, being at once 
mixed and mutilated. 

Germany was visited twenty yeara with God's word, 
but they did not earnestly embrace it, nor in life 
follow it, but made a mingle-mangle and a botch 
notch of it Latimer, Serm,, fol. 49 b. 

Latimer has the expression not un- 
freqnently, and even as a verb, " to 
mingle-mangle the word witb man's 
inventions." Ibid., 91 b. 
It is exemplified also from Hooker 
and Hartlib. See Todd. 

If we present a mingle-mangle, aux fault is to be ex- 
cused. Lglv's Mydas, Prologve. 

See Decker, Gul's Uornb., p. 52,Nott. 
See also Puttenham, p. 211. 

tNow that is the fact they find fanlt withall. and 
reason of it, saying, tliat a mingle manple should not 
be made of comraiea ; but verily in shewing themselves 
to be so wise, they manifest their follie. 

Terence in English, 1614. 
fTbese mnale mangle, motl y toyes they spend 
The time^tul night dotli maketnem homeward wend. 
Taglof's 9rorkes,lWK 
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f How pitteoQB then mani best of wit is martyr'd. 
Id barbrouB manner tatter'd, toriie, and quarter'd. 
So mingh^nanghd^ and so back't and hewd. 
So scurvily bescurvide and beniewde. Ihid. 

fMINGLER. One who mingles. Ap- 
plied Bpecially to persons who mixed 
wools of different qualities previous 
to their being carded. 

We cannot properly wade into tbe abases of measnr- 
ing, unless we begin onr enquiry from the originals 
of clothing, which rests upon such as miuj^le, card, 
and spin wooUs. llie mingUrs are usually in great 
l^nlt, for whereas by the statute, clothing is to be 
made of fleece wool] onely, nevertheless they mingle 
fell woolls and lambs woolls. 

The Golden Fleece, 1657. 

MINIKIN, a. Small, delicate. A dimi- 
nutive of min, which means small in 
German, Scotch, &c. See Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. JT. Lear, ill, 6. 

Tlie -word feat is explained by Baret, 
"proper, well fashioned, minikin, 
handsome." Alvearie, in loc. 
Minikin seems sometimes to have 
meant treb/e in music, being directly 
opposed to base : 

Yet servants, knowing miniHn nor base, 
Are still allowed to fiddle with the case. 

Lovelace't Poems,^. 41 ; To Elinda's Ghne, 
'Sfoot what treble miuiinn sc^ueaks there P 
Marston's Antonio and Mellida, Anc. Dr., ii, 150. 

Min, mains, and all this family of 
words, seem to come from minor. 
MINIMUS, or MINIM, «. Anything 
very small. The word is Latin, but 
came into use probably from the 
musical term minim, which, in the 
very old notation, was the shortest 
note, though now one of tbe longest. 
The old musical notes were the long, 
the breve, the semi-breve, and the 
minim. The long, and the breve, are 
now disused (except that the latter ap- 
pears sometimes in the church music); 
and the semi-breve remains the longest 
note (corrupted to sembrive, or sem- 
bref); the minim the next, then 
crotchets, quavers, &c., &c. ; all in- 
Tented to suit the constantly increas- 
ing rapidity of musical performance 
and composition. 

Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus, of hindiiug kDot-grass made. 

Mids. N. Dr., iii, 2. 

Milton used the word minim : 

Not all 
Miiumt of nature, some of serpent kind 
Wondrous in length and corpulence. 

Par. I, Tii, 481. 

And Spenser : 



To make one minime of thy poor hand-mavd. 

F. g., VI, X, 28. 

fMINION, *. and a. Anything deli- 
cate, small, or pretty. From the 
Fr. mignon, 

Abi^astns, a delicate person, a milium. 

EUoUs Dictionaries 1559. 
His hynea lykythe your mynyon howse so well, that 
he purposytbe not to denarte so shortly from thens, 
as he apoyntyd, and as I late wrote unto yonre grace. 
Stale Papers, i, S07. 
Anger made great Alexander (like the least part of 
himselfe) kill his minionized friend Clytus : for, had 
it been drunkennesse, hee would have tapt out his 
hart blond before he heard him speake : for, drunken- 
nesse is an aftemoones madnease, and can do notbing 
advisedly. Sick Cabinet Furnished vitk Varietie 

of Excellent Discriptions, 1616. 
He wolde kepe goodly hones, and live mvnianlv and 
elegantly. Tavemer's AJaffie*,l^&i. 

fMINlSTRESS. A female servant. 

The olde foxes cruell and sevefe mynistresse. 
Will leame the enterer never to come forth. 

The Passenger of Bentenuto, 1613. 

MINIVER, «., or MENIVER. A kind 
of fur. Thus defined by Cotgrave : 
"Pellis est cujusdam albse bestiolse, 
qua utuntur academicii senatores et 
' juridici, ad duplicanda superhume- 
ralia, togas, et stolas purpureas." So 
Fortescue: "Capitium ejus non alio 
quam menevero penulatur." DeLaud. 
Leg, AngL Where, says Du Cange, 
"expressit Gallicum menuvair.^^ It 
was, according to Cotgrave, the fur of 
the small weasel, menu-vair. 

A velvet hood, rich borders, and sometimes 
A daintv miniver cap. Massing. City Mad., iv,4. 

Ferdie by this mineter cap, and according to his 
majesty's leave. 

Decker's Satiromasl., Or. Dr., iii, 125. 

According to some authors, it was the 
soft fur from the belly of squirrels, 
weasels, &c. So, Wilkins, Real Char. 
Alph. Diet., in loco. Others suppose 
it the skin of a Russian animal. 
MINNOCK, or MINNICK, s, A word 
which occurs in the first quartos of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, for 
which the folio substitutes mimmick. 
Dr. Johnson was inclined to suppose 
the word genuine, and derived from 
the same source as minx. Thus, min- 
nock, masc. ; minnix, or minx, fern. 

Anon his Thisbe must be answered. 
And forth my minnoek comes. 

Mids. N. 2)., iii. 2. 

If minnoek was ever in use, it must be 
found somewhere. Mimick certainly 
makes sense ; but it seems very im- 
probable that any printer should 
blunder at so common a word, to 
make one which never existed. 
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tMINUITY. A trifle. This word oc- 
curs in the History of Don Quixote, 
1675,f. 64. 

MINUTE- JACKS, in Shakespeare's 
Timon, have been generally inter- 
preted to mean the same as Jacks of 
THS CLOCK HOUSE; but how they 
can be called minute-jacks, whose 
office is only to strike hours or 
quarters, is not easily explained. If 
any automatons were alluded to, it 
must surely be some whose actions 
were impelled by the minute hand or 
the pendulum. But I rather think 
that no more is meant by miuute-jacks, 
than "fellows that watch their mi- 
nutes to make their advantage, time- 
servers.** 

Yoa foob of fortune, trencher friends, time't flies, 
Cap uid knee slaves, vapours, and minute-Jaekt t 

TimoH, iii, 6. 

There is no doubt that by the "Jack 
that keeps the stroke,*' Rich. Ill, iv, 
2, is meant the " Jack of the clock- 
house." 
MIRABLE, a., for admirable. 

Not Neoptotemns so miraUe, 
On whose bright crest Fame with her load'st O Yes 
Cries, " this is he,** could promise to himself 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 

Tro. and Crass., iv, 6. 

The word is uncommon, and perhaps 
may be considered as a poetic licence 
in that passage. 
MIEABOLAN, s. The proper form of 
the word above noticed under Maka- 
BLANE. The fact is, that it was a 
kind of plumb ; though the kernels 
of the stones were probably also used 
in medicine. The fruit was the object 
of the confectioner, and the follow- 
ing is an old receipt for preparing it : 

To preserve mirabokuu [clearly an error for nUrabo- 
laM*2 or rMia^aXadxmums. — ^Take your mala-calado- 
nians, stone them, perboyle in water, then niU off the 
outward skin of them; they will boyle as longe as a 
peece of beefe, and therefore vou need not feare the 
Sreaking of them \ and when tney are boyled tender, 
make sirup of ihem, and preserve them as vou do any 
other thing, and so you may keepe them all the yeare. 
Warners JtUig. Culitiaria, p. 92. 

There is a long article upon them in 
Johnson's Gerard, p. 1500, which 
enumerates five species. Of their 
qualities, it says. 

An the kinds of mirabolans are in taste astringent and 
sharpe, like to the unripe sorbus or service berries. 
The yellow and BelUriat, taken before meat, stop the 
laalce, and help the weak stomach, as Garcia* wnteth. 

P. 1501. 



The figures represent them as not 
unlike figs. 
fMIRACLIST. A narrator of miracles. 

Heare the miraelist report it, who himselfe was an 
actor. Declaration of Popish Impostures, 1603. 

fMIRISH. Miry. 

In times of tumult thou amongst the Irish, 
Hast made them skip o'r bogs and quagmires nurisk. 
Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

MIRKE, 9. Darkness ; commonly writ- 
ten murk, especially in modem edi- 
tions. Mlrce, tenebrae, Saxon. 

Ere tMrice in murk and occidental damp. 
Moist Hesperus hath quetich'd his sleepy lamp. 

JlVs Well, ii, 1. 

The word, and all its derivatives, are 
still current in the Scottish dialect, 
and are abundantly exemplified in Dr. 
Jamieson's excellent Dictionary. 
MIRKE, a. Dark. 

Bv wb(Me meaues the battaile was resumed againe, 
whiche lasted till that nurke nieht parted them in 
summer. Holinsh. Deser. ofScotl., C 6, col. 1 a. 

Such myster saying me seemeth all too mirke. 

Sj». Sh. Kal , Sept., 13. 

Murky is still a poetical word, and 
not unfrequently used. 
MIRKESOME, n. a. Dark. 

Through wUrksome aire her ready way she make. 

S^ens. F. O., I, v, 28. 
And there in silent, deaf, and mrksom shade. 
His characters and circles strange he made. 

Fair/. Tasso, xiii, 5. 

MIRROR. Among the fantastic fashions 
of his day, ridiculed by Ben Jonson 
and others, was that of wearing mir- 
rors or small glasses, in various ways, 
as ornaments. Even in men*8 hats. 

Wliere is your page? call for your casting-bottle, and 
place your mtrrM- in your hat, as I told you. 

B. Jons. Cynthia's Rev., ii, 1. 

This, we may suppose, was the very 
height of affectation, by the manner 
in which it is introduced ; but there 
is no doubt, to use the words of Mr. 
Gifford, that both sexes wore them 
publicly, the men as brooches, or 
ornaments in their hats, and the 
women at their girdles, or on their 
breasts ; nay, sometimes in the centres 
of their fans. For the latter circum- 
stance he quotes Lovelace, who makes 
a lady say. 

My lively shade thou ever shalt retaine, 
In thy iuc\o§etlifealker-fraMedglasse. 
See LOOKING-GLASSE. 

MIRROR OF KNIGHTHOOD. The 
name of a Spanish romance, trans- 
lated into English at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and then very 
popular. See Lindabrides and 
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DoNZBL BBL Phebo. It formed a 
part of Don Quixote's collection : 

The barber takinc another book, laid, this is the 
Mirror of Knighthood. I know his vorahip well, 
quoth the curate. 

Heoce Butler gi?et that title to hia 
hero: 

A wight he was, whose reiy sight would 
Entitle him Mvrror ^Ikighthooi. 

ifaiiJf., 1.1,16. 

A MISCELLANY MADAM. A female 
trader in miscellaneoas articles; a 
dealer in trinkets and ornaments of 
various kinds, f^nch as kept shops in 
the New Exchange. So at least I 
conclude from the following passages ; 
and I have not met with the term 
elsewhere : 

Kow I would be an empress, and by and by a dutch- 
then a great lady of state ; then one of your 
■ ; thf ' 



nen a waiting>woman, lie. 
B» Jotu. CjfMfhia^i Be:, it. I. 
As a waiting woman, I would taste my lady's delights 
to her; as a miwdUmg sMisai, intent new tires, and 
go visit conrtien. Rid. 

fMISCHIEF. With a mischief, a com- 
mon old phrase, sufficiently explained 
in the following examples. 

AM in malam rem, go hense with a miuihi^e. 

Eliotn Dietionorie, 1669. 
When the simpring scomftxll pusae, the supposed 
mistris of the house (.with a muchirfe) who is, indeed, 
a kiiide of creature retired for a while into the 
eountrey to escape the whip in the city. 

Tkifhr't Wbrkes, 1630. 
But abore alLher skill if much credited to helpe yong 
women breed and ^ctifie, so tliat if shee be as 
barren as a stockfish, yet the matronly medicines and 
instructions of this wise cunninc woman, will in a 
little time make her encrease with a rengeanoe, and 
multiply wlh a wtischi^e. Ibid, 

fMISDIET. Bad or injurious diet. 

Now for the body, it as well lerels at it; for those 
who distemper and misdiet themselres with untimely 
and unwonud surfeting. 

&Hck aiaue o/Ettmon, 1689. 

fMISDIETER. One who follows an 
injurious diet. 

If consorting with misdietert, he bathe himselfe in 
the muddy streames of their luxury and ryot, he is in 
the very next suburbes of death it selfe. Ibid. 

MISER, 8. A miserable wretch ; used 
without any reference to avarice, to 
which worst wretchedness it has been 
confined in more modern usage. 

Decrepit mmrl base, ignoble wretrh I 

\Hen.n,Y,h. 
Those pains that make the sw««r glad of deatii 
Have seix*d on me. Toner, and Gim., O. PL, ii, 196. 
And so this miwr, at the same Tcrie point, had like 
channce and fortune. tfo/tiuA., p. 760. 

He staid his steed for humble mser't sake. 

Spens.P.q.,ll,i,9. 
Doe not yet disdaine to carrie with thee the wofnll 
words of a wuser now despsirins. 

Sidnojf*t Jreod., p. 117. 

fMISER'S GALLON. A ?ery smaU 
measure. 



Her wdnanee are gallons, pottles, quarts, pints, and 
the wnoengoUoH. l^lor^t Worku, 1030. 

fMISERABLE. Covetous, miserly. 

Which the king thankAilly receiving, noting his 
mUtralU nature, and that his pSt rather did proceed 
from hope of gain than good wilL 

Po*fmr$ Jettt, /-c, 1604. 

MISERERE. A lameuUtion; the be- 
ginning of the 51st, or fourth peni- 
tential psalm, "Miserere mei, Deus." 
Often, says Kersey, presented by the 
Ordinary to such malefactors as have 
benefit of clergy allowed them. 

No more ay«mees and auMivrftt, Tranio. 

B.irFL ToMitr Tamod, iii, 8. 

Certainly the right reading. The 
first edition has '* miseries;" the 
second, absurdly, *' mistrisses ;'* but 
the metre points out the true reading. 
Thus also : 

Would sing a wofU wuMrerty Pedro. ^ Ibid., ▼, 2. 

Not tnisereri, as the old editions have 
it, and Sympson after them. 
fMlSEXPENCE. Reckless expense. 

O wretched end of idle canity, 
Of wUsespence and prodigality. 

The Beggar** Ape, c 1607. 

fMISHMASH. A confused heap. 

Chaos, Grid. Lactantio, oonftuio atque congeries 
rerum omnium, et informis materia, quam poetm 
iuTexerunt, ex ea eztitisse omnia fabnlantes. x^t 
Orphoo. Oonfnsion uniyerselie de toutes choses. 
A confused or disordered hespe of all thines together : 
Nam 



\h. Aomenclaior. 

And these are so i\ill of their confused circumlocu- 
tions, that a man would thinke he heard Thersites 
with a frapling and bawling clamor to come out with 
a miehmash and hotchpotch of most distastfull and 
unaavorie stuffe. 

HMand*e Jmwuantu Jfarcellinu*, \W9. 

MISKIN, s. A dunghill; properly 
mixen, Saxon. A proWncial word, 
which is still in use in some parts. 
Grose has mix-hill as a Kentish word, 
which is only a corruption. 

And would you mellow my young pretty nustnss 
In such a miekin. B. #- ». Night-Walier, iii, 1. 

Erroneously printed mis-ken, from 
not being understood. 
MISKIN, s. A little bagpipe, so ex- 
plained in the marsiin. 

Now would I tune my wiimns on this green. 

/>f«y/.,j;e{.9,p. 1388. 

Noticed also by Phillips, Kersey, &c. 
fTo MISKNOW. Not to know, to 
ignore. 

A serving-man I in east cloathes have seeno. 
That did himselfe so strangely oTcrweene, 
That with himselfe he out of knowled^ grewe. 
And therefore all his old friends he muknewe. 

Taglor'e Worke», 1630. 

fMISKNOWLEDGE. Ignorance, or 
misinterpretation. 

For I shall nerer (with Gods grafle) be ashamed to 
make publick profession thereof upon all ooeasic 
lest God shottld be ashamed of me before men i 
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UKelfl; especMlIy lest at thii time men might pretnine 
fonher upon the mitknowledg of my meaning to 
tnnible thu parliament than were convenient. 

tMISLIN. wii«„:j^i. 

Come sit thee downe, and with a mulun charme 

Ceaze mj incircled arme. 
Till lockt in fast imbraces wee diacorer 

In every eye a lover. B«ed<mer$ Poems, 1641. 

MISON, *. Apparentlj for mutton, or 
mixture. [Supposed to be a sort of 
pancake.] 

They may cnunble it [their bread] into water well 
enooeh, and make vutont with it. 

Nask^t Vnf. 3Vw»., ISM; Cumherl. Oh$ert^^. 65. 

I have not seen the word elsewhere. 
MISPENSE, *. Bad expense, evU 
employment. 

May reasonably be deemed nothing more than a willnl 
mupense of oar time, labour, and good humour. 

Bturow't Serms., xxu, Edinb. ed., p. S64. 

The word was used by Hall, and other 
old divines. See the examples iriven 
by Todd. ^ * 

MISPROUD, a. Improperly or unjusti- 
fiably proud. 

Impairing Henry, strengthening mUproitd York. 

8 Hm. FI ii 6 

To MISQUEME. To displease. See 

QCEMB. 

MISRULE, LORD OF. The master of 
revels at Christmas, in any nobleman's 
or other ^reat house. 

First, at ChriBtmaaae, there waa in the kinge'a house 
where«)ever hee was lodged, a lords of misnds, or 
mayster of merie disporters, and the like had ye in 
the honae of every noble man, of honor or good 
worahippe, were he spirituall or temporall.— These 
]ord«M, beginning their rule on Alholloii eve, continued 
the same till the morrow slier the feast of the Parifl. 
cation, eommonly called Candlemas day. In all which 
space there were fine and subtile disgnisings, maskes,' 
ud munmeriea, 8cc. Slowe't London, p. 78. 

No Ept, love IS a Xori of misrule, and keepeth the 
Ghnstmas in my corps. Lyl^, Court Com., F 1. 

In Ben Jonson's masque of Christmas, 
misrule is thus described : "Misrule, 
in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short 
^ cloke, a great yellow ruflf, like a 
I reveller," &c. This lord of misrule 
1 was sometimes styled the Christmas 
I prince, of which a remarkable in- 
stance has been already noticed. See 
Chbistmas Prince. There is little 
doubt thai all these contrivances for 
encouraging and enlivening the sports 
of Christmas, were derived from the 
more ancient feast of the Boy-Bishop, 
which being found superstitious, and 
liable to various abuses, was put 
down by proclamation, in 1542. See 
Archaeologia, vol. xviii, p. 313. 
;F.VIISSELDEN, *. A name for missel- 



toe, and nearer 
misteltan, Saxon. 



to the original^ 



They bruise the beries of misselden first, and then 
2^ *J\*P', ^^^ »ftcr« ards seeth them in water, 
whereof bird-hme is ninde. 

Transl.<^FUn]f,q\mttdiSxkBareVsAheans. 

i>otgrave has it misseldine. It was 
called also missel, whence the missel^ 
thrush, from feeding upon its berries. 
MISSELTOB, s. The peculiar and 
somewhat mysterious production of 
this parasitical plant has always made 
it an object of superstition. The 
high estimation in which it was held 
by the Druids is well known; but 
in the times here to be illustrated, it 
was chiefly used for Christmas deco- 
ration. The custom longest pre- 
served was the hanging up of a bush 
of it in the kitchen, or servants' hall, 
with the charm attached to it, that 
the maid, who was not kissed under 
it at Christmas, would not be married 
in that year. 
MISTER, *. Kind, or sort of; said to 
be from mestier, French. A word of 
Chaucer*s time, but continued in use 
by Spenser and others. 

Such mjfster saying me seemeth to mirke. 
^, ^ , SpShsp.Kid.,Sepl.,\.\0&. 

WUere Spenser s own Glossary ex- 
plains it by the word "manner.*' 
Hence we easily understand the 
** mister wight" of Spenser and his 
contemporaries, "manner of person." 

Wliat mister wight she was, and whence i-bronght? 
fairf. Tasso iv 28 
What MM^^r-chanee hath brought thee to the field * 
Without thy sheep f Browne, Skep. P., Bel. 7. 

That is, "what kind of chance?'* 
So Drayton : 

These mister arts been better fitting thee. 

The kter editions read, "Like hidden 
arts." 
To MISTER, V. To signify, or be of 
consequence ; or rather, perhaps, only 
impersonal, «*it mistreth." Found 
hitherto only in this passage. 

As for my name it mistreth not to te^ 
Call me the squyre of dames, that me beseemeth well. 
-.-,-, , Spens.F. q.,lil^^\^^i^ 

Mr. Todd, who quotes Upton's right 
explanation at the place, has mis- 
interpreted it in the Dictionary. 
MISTERY, *. An art, or a trade. 
Warburton says, very rightly, on the 
following passage, that in this sense 
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the word should properly he spelt 
with t, not mystery: heing derived, 
not from the Greek ^ivortKua, hut the 
French mestier. Perhapg, however, 
it is rather from maistery. 

Planting, sir, I have heard say is a mutety, but what 
misterv there should be in hanging, if I should be 
hangta I cannot imag[ine. M.Jbr M., !▼, 2. 

And that, which is the noblest mysterUy 
Brings to reproach, and common*inraniie. 

Spent. Moth. H. T., 821. 

He speaks of the profession of a 
soldier. The term is still technioal. 
An apprentice is bound that he may 
learn the "art and mistery" of such 
a trade, 
tro MISTHANK. To do the contrary 
to thanking. 

I bad (in harbour) heav*d mine anchor o're, 

And ev'n alreadv set one foot a-shoar ; 

When lo, the dolphin, beating 'gainst the bank, 

'Gan mine oblivion moodily mi*-tkank. Du Bartat, 

tMTSTLE. Misseltoe. Called also 
tnistledine. See Misselden. "Mis- 
tie or mistlediney viscus." WithaU^ 
Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 93, '*the 
parts of the trees." 

MittU which groweth npon apple trees and crab-trees, 
is a great number of white or yeaiow bcmes, viscum. 

WHkair Dictwnane, ed. 1G()8. p. 96. 
The ftrst day. of the powder of the scull of a man 
burned, one ihramme at once, nnd tlie next day of tbe 
miscle of the oke, made in powder, one drnmme, and 
the third day the_powderof pionv roots, one dramme. 

Barrough't Method o/Physick, 1624. 

MISTRESS. The small ball at the 
game of bowls, now called the Jack^ 
at which the players aim. 

So, io, rub on, and kiss tk* wiittreu. 

Tro. and Cr., iii, S. 

Rub is still a term at the game, ex- 
pressive of the movement of the 
bowls, and they are said to Hs«,when 
they touch gently. 

Zelmane using her own byas, to bowl near the mis- 
treste of her own thoughts. Fembr. Jrc, p. 281. 

Like one 
That rubs the mislreu when his bowl is gone. 

Fatuh. Lus., ix, 71. 
I hope to be as near the mistre4se as any of you all. 
Wedkett goes to W., 4to, 6 3. 

The speaker has declared that he was 
going to play at bowls. So Brome : 

Rather than to have my head bowl'd at her, though I 
were sure it should kiss tbe mistresse. 

Quern and Concubine, ii, 8. 

See more examples in Malone'sSuppl., 
vol. i, p. 241. 
MITRE TAVERN. A famous place of 
resort in the time of Shakespeare and 
Jonson. It was in Bread-street, 
Cheapside. 

The Mitre in Cheape, and then the Bull Head, 
And many like places, that make noses red. 

NcKsfrom Bartl. Fair, 4to. 



Come we'll pay at bar, and to the JfTttre in Bread- 
street, we'll make a night on't 

Match at Midn., O. PL, vii, 387. 
Why this will be a true feaat, a hirht Mitre rapper. 

J Mad World, O. PL. v. 386. 

This tavern was afterwards removed 
to Fleet-street, where one of the name 
remained till very lately : 

Meet me strait 
At the Mitre door in Fleet street. 

Bam AOey, O. PL, v. 460. 

fMITRIDATE. Mithridate, a celebrated 
antidote. 



There in mv knapsack, (to pay hungers fees) 
I had good bacon, bisket, neatea-tongue, cheese. 
With rosea, barberies, of each conserves, 
And mUridate, tliat vigrous health preserves. 
yior 



1 



Taylor's ITorket, 1630. 

fTb MIZEL. To rain small ; to drizzle. 

Effeminatenesse is an enemy to good huswiferie, 

when either the man dares not plow, because It 

mixelU, nor the wife rise, for that it is a cold morning. 

Bich Cabinet furnished with Farietie of Excellent 

Diseriptions, 1616. 

MO, or MOE. Formerly a common 
abbreviation of more; so common 
that, in the public version of the 
Bible, it was continued so late as the 
edition of 1717, Oxon., and perhaps 
later. 

The children of Israel are mo and mightier than wc. 

Exod., i, 9. 

The black-letter, quarto, of 1584, has, 
in the same passage, *' greater and ^ 
mightier than we." 

And gone the stations all a row, 
St. Peter's shrine and many mo. 

Four Ft, 0. PL, i, 50. 
The moe the stronger if they gree in one. 

Ferrex and Porrex, O. PL, i, 116. 
I will bring seven times moe plagues upon you, accor- 
dine to your sinues. Letit., xxvi, 21. 

In Lyncolnes inne and Temples twayne, 

Grayea inne and other hm, 
Tliou shalt them fvude whose painfull pen. 
Thy verse shall flourish so. Heyw. Tkyestes, 1560. 

At the same period mOy and more^ 
were both used, and it does not 
appear why one or the other was pre- 
ferred in any particular passage, except 
when it favoured a rhyme. 
MOBILE. An adopted Latin word, 
from mobiliey moveable. Now entirely 
disused, being superseded by its con- 
* traction moby the vulgar, the fickle 
herd. Dr. Johnson has exemplified 
it twice from prose authors. But 
there are also poetical authorities. 

Fall from their sovereign's side to court the mobiU, 
O London, London, where's thy loyalty? 

T. Durfy's SoHf oflaiukm Loyaltjf. 
Tho' the mobile haul 
Like the devil and all. 
For religion, property, justice, and lavt. 

Song of an Orange, State Foems, iii, SS7. 

Thus it appears that all the three 8yl-| 
lableswere pronounced, as in the Latinl 
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word, which proves that it is not from 
the French. 

The progress from mobile to mob, is 
seen in two of Dryden's prefaces. In 
that to Don Sebastian, he writes, 

That due preparation which Is required to all ^eat 
erenta ; as in partietUar, that of raising the mobtU in 
the beginning of the foarth act. Publ. 1690. 

In the preface to Cleomenes: 

Yet, to gratify the barbarous part of my audience, 
I gave them a short rabble-scene, because the mob (as 
tkev call them) are represented by Plutarch and 
Polybius, with the same character of baseness and 
cowardice, which are here described. Publ. 169S. 

Here he eyidently considers the word 
mob as not established English. 
MOBLE, V, To veil or cover the head 
close ; either from mob, a close cap, 
still in use, or that from this. Written 
also mable. 

But who, a woe ! had seen the tnobUd queen. 

Hand., ii, S. 
The moon doth mobbU up heraelf. 

Skirley^t Gent, of Vatiee. 
^ There heads and faces are mabUd in fine linen, that 

no more is seen of them than their eyes. 

Sandys* Tra»els, p. 69. 

The first folio of Shakespeare reads 
inobledy clearly an error of the press ; 
the second, mobled; the quarto of 
1611, the same, 
i M0CCA6E, s, Moclcing; more com- 
monly written mochage, from mock. 

I But all this perchaunce ye were I speake half in 



Hir Tkoa. Ckaloner's Morite Bnc, 4to, 1549, M 8. 
A mere vtockagey a counterfeit charm to no purpose. 
BHtton, Anal, of Mel., p 7^1. 

» fMOCK-BEGGAR. An inhospitable 
I and uncliaritable person. Hence the 

term Mock-beggar's Htdl, for a 
mansion, ill kept up, and where no 
' hospitality was practiped ; a mansion 

very fine outwardly, but ill famished 
within. It was given as a name to 
acme old mansions ; one at Wallasey, 
in Cheshire, was so named, and 
another near Ipswich, in Suffolk. 

A gentleman without meanes is like a faire house 
without furniture or any inhabitant, save onelv an 
idle housekeeper; whose rearing was chargeable to 
the owner, and painfull to the builder, and all ill 
bestowed, to nwke a moek-hegger that hath no good 
morrowe for his next neighbour. 

Biek Cabinet fumitked with Farietie of Excellent 
DieeriptioHi, 1616. 
No times obserr'd nor charitable lawes. 
The poore receive their answer from the dawes. 
Who in their caying language call it plaine 
Mockbegger nuttumr, for they came in vaine. 

Taylor^s JForiee,ieSO. 

MOCK-WATEB, *. A jocular term of 
reproach used by the Host, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, to the 
French Dr. Caius. Considering the 



profession of the Doctor, and the 
coarseness of the Host, there can be 
no doubt, I think, that he means to 
allude to the mockery of jtic^ng of 
diseases by the water, or urine, which 
was the practice of all doctors, regular 
and irregular, at that time, and the 
subject of much, not ill-placed, jocu- 
larity. Mock-water must mean, there- 
fore, " you pretending water-doctor I" 
A very few speeches before, the same 
speaker calls Dr. Caius King Urinal, 
and, twice in the following scene 
(act iii, sc. 1), sir Hugh threatens 
to knock his urinals about his cos- 
tard,*' or head. Can anything be 
more clear? This is, in substance. 
Dr. Johnson's interpretation. 

A word, monsieur mock-waier. Mer. W. W., ii, 3. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation, relating 
to the water of a jewel, would be good, 
if anything had led to the mention of 
a jewel, or the alluding to it. 
MOCKADO, 9. A stuff made in imitation 
of velvet, and sometimes called mock' 
velvet. 

Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing, to see a 
lady in her milke-house with a veWet gowne, and at 
her bridall in her cassock of moekado. 

Puttenham, p. S88. 
Hee weares his apparell much after Uie fsshiou ; his 
means will not suffer him to come too nigh ; they 
afford him mock-velvett or satinisoo. 

Overbury, Char., M 6 b. 

Sherwood has moccado, which he 
renders in French by mocayart, man- 
car de. There was also a silk moekado, 
which is probably meant here : 

Imajgine first our rich moekado doublet 
With our cut cloth of gold sleeves. 

Ford, Lady* 9 Trial, ii, 1. 

MODERN, adj. In a sense now disused ; 
common, trivial, worthless. I remem- 
ber a very old lady, after whose death, 
a miscellaneous paper of trifles was 
found among her property, inscribed 
by herself, *' odd and modem things." 

Ifnll of wise saws, and mod&m instances. 

At you I. ii, ii, 7. 
Betrav themselves to every modem censure, worse 
than drunkards. Ibid., iv, 1. 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 

air, 
Are made, not mark*d ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstacy. Macb., iv, 3. 

The instances in Shakespeare are very 
numerous. See Johnson. The fol- 
lowing is perhaps in ridicule of that 
usage : 
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Alai ! that vere no modmt ooueqneDce, 
To have coihumal boakiiia ftiebted hence. 

B. Jont. PoetMit.1 act ▼. 

fMODICUM. AsmaUrepaBt? 

One snrfettiug on Bin, in morning pleaanrn, noone 
baiionett, after hots, niglit monscoea, midnights 
modxamu, and abundance of trash trickt up to all 
turbulent revellings. JrmtM, Nest of Ninnies^ 1 606. 
There was no boote to bid runne for drams to drive 
down this undigested moddieombg. Ibid. 

MOB, or MOWE, s. A distortion of the 
face, made in ridicule. It has heen 
doubted whether tnop9 and mowes, 
which are usually joined together, be 
not a colloquial corruption of mocks 
and mouths ; and Spenser has actually 
written mocks and maweSy which seems 
to give his authority for it. Mr. Todd 
says (J. Diet.) that Spenser has also 
mop and mowe ; but that, I believe, 
was an error in copying from his own 
note upon the following lines ; for I 
have not found such a passage : 

And otherwhiles with bitter modtet and mo»e$ 

He would him soome. F. q., VI, ni. 48. 

Abraham Fleming also, in his Voca- 
bulary (1585), has the phrase thus : 

Such a one as wryeth his mouth and maketh moekt 
and mowet like an antike. V. Sonniones, p. 630. 

But mop has been derived from the 
Gothic, mopa, to ridicule, and so fre- 
quently occurs, that it can hardly be 
an error. See Mop. 

Apes and monkiea 
Twixt two such shea, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with tudrt the other. Cymb., i, 7. 

£nter the shapes again, and dance with nope and 
Mowet. 2V»p., Stage direction, iii, S. 

Fjund nobody at home but an ape, that sat in the 
porch, and made mops and mowi at him. 

lfa»V$ Apd. ofPieree Prft.,lMS. 
Tea» the very abjects came together against me 
uuAwaies, making mofpts at me, and ceased not. 

Fs. zxxT, 15, old edition. 

Whether to make mouths be an original 
expression also, or was at first a cor- 
ruption of making mowes, may not be 
easily determined. They certainly 
existed together. 
To MOE, r., from the preceding. To 
make mowes; or, in modem phrase, 
to mtike faces at any one. 

Sometimes like apes that moe and ehatter at me. 

Temp,, a, 8. 
And make them to lye and mowe like an ape. 

OU Mystery tfCattdlemas Day, 15U. 

Hence Flibbertigibbet is called the 
daemon of mopping and mowing, 
JT. Lear, Making mops and mows is 
particularly attributed to apes. See 
Mop. 
tMOIDERED. Confused; bothered. 



Skep. Vwt been strangely maydet*d e*re tin 'bout tliis 
same nfws oth' iVench king. I conno believe 'tis 
true. Wit of a, Woman, 1705. 

MOILE, s. A mule. Probably only a 
corruption of mule. 

In worse case seeme than Pallas old fiTOwne moile, 
Th' Athenian's foster'd at their publike coet. 

DatUeTs Fkilot., 193. 
Ajgrippi^ desires yon to forbear him till the nrzt week ; 
his moiU are not yet come up. Bern. Jons. Foet,, i, 3. 

This is right, 
Th' old emblem of the moyle cropping of thistles. 

B.^FL Seornf. L., ii, 1. 

Lawyers of the first eminence, as 
judges and sergeants, rode to West- 
minster hall on mules ; whence it is 
said of a young man studying the 
law: 

Well, make much of him ; I see he was never bom to 
ride upon a wuyle. Ibid., Every M. out ofH., ii, 8. 

That is, he will never be eminent in 
his profession. 

fFkulas. trot behind me softly. 

As it becomes a moil of ancient carriage. 

The Broktn Heart, Ford, iv, S. 
\Spad<m». Twould wind-break a mml, at a ringed 
mare, to vie burthens with her. 

TkeFoMeies CkaeU and Noble, Ford, ii, S. 

[Mules are still called moiles in the 

West.] 

f Whom he did tume into a fower len'd asse. 
Who nowe with moyles and jades doth feede on grasse. 
The Newe Metamorpkone, MS. temp.^ac. I. 

2. There was also a kind of high shoe 
called a moyle, or moile. See Thoma- 
sius, and Fleming^s Nomenclator, in 
Mullens. Also Phillips's World of 
Words. Probably from carrying the 
wearer, like a mule. 

Thou wear'st (to weare t)iy wit and thrift together) 
MoyUi of velvet to save tlnr shoes of leather. 

/. Ueywood'e Works emd Spiyr. 

MOtLE, V, To toil and labour; pro- 
bably from moile, a mule, being an 
animal yery useful for labour. 

In th' earth we moile with hunger, care, and paine. 

Mirr.for Mef., p. 75, ed. 1610. 
And moiletk for no more than for his needful hire. 

Ibid., p. 978. 

This verb, in the old and newer ways 
of spelling, formed two anagrams, 
recorded by Howell ; one on William 
Noy, attorney-general, who was a mere 
plodding lawyer, but very learned, I 
moyle in law ; the other on a judge, 
of whom he says, " If an « be added, 
it may be applied to my countryman. 
Judge Jones, an excellent lawyer too, 
and a far more genteel man, / moile 
in laws," HowelFs Letters, B. I, 
§ 1, I. 17. The late sir W. Jones 
was too much a genius for it to suit 
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bim ; he moiled^ indeed, but he did 
much more by mental energy. 

tTfaoiigli thoa art a master, thon slialt be alvaies a 
servant^ mogUng for a mite, and watcliinr to aavc a 
P«n«ue- Man in the Moone, 16(l». 

MOLDWARP, *. A mole. Saxon. 
from turning the mould. Sometimes 
mpuldiwarp. 

Sometimes he augers me 
wltli telliag me of the moUwarp and the ant. 
. ^ ,^ lfffn.ir,iu,l. 

Alio, like a moldwarpe^ make him lose his eyes. 
_, . ^ ifarr. ^nVwto, xxxiii, 16. 

Comfort thjielf with other men's misfortunes— as ihe 
mouldiicarpe in ^sope told the fox complaininK for 
want of a tail— yoa compbiine of toies, but 1 am 
blind, be quiet. Burt. Jnat. Mel., p . 810. 

See also Johnson's authorities, under 

MOULDWARP. 

MOLL CUTPURSE. See Frith, Mary. 
fMOLLAND. High ground. 

Sur. There is no difficultie in it: for mottand is up- 
land, or hiyh ground, and the contrary is feulntid, 
low ground, a matter ordinary, where they use to 
distinguish betweene these two kindes. 

Norde»*$ Survaori Dialogue, 1610. 

•f MOLY. A plant known chiefly to the 
poets, who ascribed to it fabulous 
yirtues. It is known to general 
readers by the allusion to it in the 
Comus of' Milton. 

But as the hearbe molji hath a flower as white as 
snow, and a roote as blacke as inke. so ajre hath a 
white head, shewing piitie, but a blacke heart, 
sweiling with miachiefe. 

Li/U«^$ Bvpkuei and kit England. 

MOME. A blockhead; sometimes a 
bufibon. 

M<me, malt-horse, 6ipon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. 
^ dm. of Err., iii, 1. 

See the note. 

PamassQs is not dome 
\ By every snrh mome. 

\ Drayton, Skeltoniad, p. 1873. 

I I dare be bold awhile to play the nume, 

J Oat of my sacke some other faults to lease. 
J Mirr.for Mag., 466. 

1 Moma will in swarms be buzzing about thee. 
' Decker, Ms Homb., Proem. 

The derivation given by Johnson in 
his Dictionary, after Hanmer, from 
momon, is very improbable, as taken 
from a French custom little known 
in England. It is more likely to be 

1 formed from Motnus, The third 
example, it may be observed, suits 
this derivation. How it took the 
other sense, may be doubted; pro- 
bably from the contempt attached to 
the character of a buffoon, and con- 
founding it with the fool of those 
times. Cotgrave hlis mome, as a 
French word for a buffoon. There 
was also momer, to go in disguise, &c., 



whence our mummery. See Roque- 
fort. 
tMOMENTALLY, adv. For a moment, 
at any moment. 

Why but a man mdst necessarily eate and drincke, 
because without these two offices, neither sound or 
sick can continue : for the bodies of living creatures 
remaynins in a daily ebbine and flowing, so that 
momentallif the corponill spirits are dissolved and 
consuoied, as also in like nianner, the humours, and 
BoUde parts. Pauenger ofBenvenuto, 1619. 

MOMENTANY, adj. Lasting for a 
moment. It seems to have been in 
very common use. 

Making it momentany as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any drtam. 

Mids.N. Dr., 1,1. 

Johnson quotes Hooker, Bacon, and 
Crashaw, for this word. 
MONARCHO. A fantastical English- 
man, affecting the airs of an Italian, 
possibly King by name. 

But now he was an insulting monarch, above Mo- 
uareho, the Italian, that ware crownea in his shoes, 
and quite renounced his natural English accents Mud 
gestures, and wrested himself wholly to the Italian 
punctilios, flu;. Nash's Have with you, /-c. 

He is probably alluded to in 

A phantom, a Monareho, and one that makes sport. 
_- . . Love's L. L., iv, 1. 

Neither do they gape after arty other thing but vaine 
praise and gloric) as in our ase Peter 8hakerlye of 
Paiiles, and MonarehoWak lived about the court. 

Meres, cited by Dr. fanner. 

MONCHATO, *. I suppose, for mous- 
tachio. 

The ranter breathes not 
Who with his peck'd monchatos may not brave him. 
Baffle, nay baste him out of his possessions. 

Lady Alimony, sign. D 9. 

Perhaps only a mis-print, for mou- 
chato. 
tMONETH. The older form of month. 

I spent diverse moneths in this manner, daring which 
time he saw me every day, and tormented me per- 
petually. Bymen's Pr*ludia, 1668, p. 60. 

tMONGING. Mixing. 

Repent yon, marchantes, your straunge marchandises 
S)f personages, prebends, avowsons, of benefices. 
Of landes, of leases, of office, of fees. 
Your numaing of vitayles, come, butter, and cheese. 
The FuneralUs of King Edward the Sixt, 1560. 

fMONIFFED. Appears to signify mo- 
neyed, in the following passage. 

Nature did well in giving poor men wit. 
That fools well moniffed may pay for it. 

Witts Recreations, 1664. 

To MONISH. To admonish. A word 
very common in earlier times. See 
Todd. 

I write not to hurt any, but to profit some ; to accuse 
none, but to monish such. Mch. SehoUm., p. 49. 

tMONNETS. Small deformed ears: 

Little ears denote a good underatanding, but they 
must not be of those ears which being little, are 
withall deformed, which happens to men as well as 
cattel, which for this reason they call monnets; for 
such ears signifie nothing but mischief and malice. 

BaMnderf Physiognomie, 1663. 

37 
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fMONOMACHY. A single combat; 
a duel. 

Thii monomaeky lasted not. for yonder 
Comet Satorne on the part of Ganimed. 

Heywood^a Troia Britanica, 1609. 

fMONOPOLITAN. A moDopolist ; one 
vbo speculated on obtaining patents. 

Hee was no diving politician, 
Or project-seeking nuMopditan. 

MONOPOLY. Sec Patent. 

MONSIEUR'S DAYS. The time when 
the duke of Anjou, whose title was 
Monneur, resided in England, to 
court queen Elizabeth, t. e., about 
1581. 

It waa anapeeted much in Moiuitur's day$. 

Mad r., 0. PI., V, 871. 
That old reveller velTet, in the days of Monsieur. 

BUekeBoote,l9M, 

Cited on the above passage. 
MONTANTO, *. An old fencing term. 

Your pnnto, yonr reverao, your atoccata, your imbro- 
cata, yonr paiaada, yonr montanto. Sec. 

' B. Jons. S9. Man in his H., i, 1. 

Shortened into moniant: 

Thy reverae, thy diatance, thy montant. 

Merr. W. IT., ii, 8. 

Hence Beatrice jocularly calls Bene- 
dict signor Montanto, meaning to 
imply that he was a great fencer. 
Much Jdo, \, 1 . 
tMONTEITH. A vessel usied for cool- 
ing wine-glasses. 

When the table was dcar'd and readom'd with freah 
bottlea, aiWer monteilks, and christal glaasea. 

The Fagan Priuee, 1690. 

MONTERO, 9. A kind of hunUman's 
cap ; montera, Spanish. See Min- 
shew's Spanish Dictionary. 

He had (for a montera) on his crown. 
The shell of a red lobster overerown. 

Fansh. Lus., ri, 17. 

Sterne introduces the montero cap 
into his Tristram Shandy, so that it 
cannot be esteemed quite obsolete ; 
yet it is little known. See Johnson. 
MONTirS-MIND, «. A celebration in 
remembrance of dead persons, a 
month after their decease. See 
Blount's Glossogr., voc. Minning- 
dayes. 

Is busied now with trentall obsequies, 

Masse, and wMik's-minde, dirge, and I know not 

To ease their s owles in painful purgatorr. 

Old Flay ofrtng John, Part 1, sign. F 1. 
Keeping his mtmth's-nnndSf and his obsequies. 
With SMenin intercession for his sonic. 

iWrf., Part n, sign. A 4. 

"Persons in theirwills often directed," 
says Mr. Douce, " that in a month, 
or any other specific time from the 



day of their decease, some solemn 
office for the repose of their souls, as 
a mass or dirge, should be perform' d 
in the parish church, with a suitable 
charity or benevolence on the occa- 
sion." Illustr. of Shakesp,, vol. i, 
p. 38. 

On this occasion also it was common 
to have what is now called the funeral 
sermon preached ; the more to do 
honour to the memory of the de- 
ceased. This was done for that great 
benefactress to learning Margaret 
countess of Richmond, &c. The 
title of the sermon, as first printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, and reprinted 
in 1708, byT. Baker, the Cambridge 
antiquary, is this : 

Hereafter foUoweth a momynge remembrance, had 
at the moneth mind« of the noble pryuces Uai^arete. 
oountesse of Richmonde, and Darbye, muder unto 
king Henry the Seventh, and gnuidame to our 
aorereign torde that now is. Upon whose soul 
AJmightie God have mercy. Gofflpvled by the reve- 
rend fader in God, Johan Fi8her,byahop of Aocheater. 

The month* 9 mind was also a feast : 

In the church-warden's acoompta of St. Helen's in 
Abingdon, Berkshire, these month's minds, and the 
expencea attending them, are frequently mentioned. 
Steevnu on Turn Gent. Ver., i, 2. 

We find also in the quotation from 
Strype by Dr. Grey, that the month's 
mind of sir W. Laxton was on one 
day, and the mass and sermon the 
day after. Ibid, In Fleming and 
Higins's Nomenclator (1585, l2mo) 
we have, under " Inferias annua reli- 
gione alicui instituere," this explana- 
tion : " Anniversaries : yearly rites 
and ceremonies used in remembrance 
of the dead : a twelve monetae mind.** 
P. 312. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, Suppl., 
1765, is an extract from the will of 
Thomas Windsor, Esq., 1475, giving 
orders for his moneth'e minde. See 
Selections from that work, vol. i, 
p. 244. 

One of Nash's Pamphlets is entitled^ 
"Martin's months minde, that is, a 
certaine report and true description 
of the death and funerall of old Martin 
Marprelate, the great make-bate of 
England." See Longman's Cat. for 
1816, No. 5544. 
From Brady's Clavis Calendaria, we 
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learn too that month* s-minda are still 
celebrated, as of old, among the 
Papists of Ireland ; and that sums 
have been left by will, for that pur- 
pose, within a very short period. 
Vol.ii, p. 197, 2ded. 
Bat montfCa-mind is much more com- 
monly nsed, and is not yet quite dis- 
used, in the sense of an eager desire, 
or longing." Between these two 
significations there is no imftq:iDable 
connection; for even granting that 
the funeral feast might be an object 
of eager desire, to those who were to 
attend the celebration, yet no use of 
language would lead persons to say, 
that they had a montka mind, when 
they only meant to say, that they 
were desirous to have it, or to be at 
such a ceremony. Some other expla* 
nation of the phrase, in the latter 
•ense, must therefore be reqnired; 
and it seems to have beeu well sup- 
plied by the ingenious conjecture of 
a gentleman, who published a few 
detached remarks on Shakespeare, 
John Croft, Esq., of York. He ex- 
plains it to allude to "a woman's 
lonffinff ; wh'icW* he says, "usually 
takes place (or commences, at least) 
in the first month of pregnancy." 
Rem,, p. 2. Unfortunately he gives 
no authority for it, and I have en- 
deavoured in vain to find it, in that 
mode of application. Yet it accords 
BO perfectly with this second sense, 
that I have no doubt of its being tbe 
true explanation. It is in this latter 
sense it is nsed by Shakespeare in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

I a«e yon have a monik*^ mind to them. Act i, ic. 3. 

Yet the commentators refer to the 
other kind of month's-mind, to illus- 
trate the passage. 
So also in Hall : 

And acts a numih't mind apon smiliuf; May. 

Satires, B. iv, s. 4. 

Fuller also has it : 

The ting ['lenry YU] had more than a moneth^s 
mind, (keepiii]; 7 yearcs in that hamonr) to procure 
the pope to eanoiiiie Henry YI for a taint. 

Ckitreh Hut., B. ir, \ S3. 

And Hudibras: 

Tor if a tnimpet lonnd, or dmm beat. 
Who hath not a vtotUk'a mind to combat 

P. l,Cant.u, v.lll. 



Now what possible connection can any 
of these have with the celebration of 
the dead ? To give a ludicrous sense to 
a combination common on more so- 
lemn occasions, might have been one 
inducement to adopt the latter phrase ; 
but it must have been founded on 
something, that made it proper in the 
lighter sense, and something also 
that authorised the speaker to say 
you have such a mind. And what 
more probable origin can be imagined, 
than the longing of a woman in the 
first month of pregnancy, a subject 
of such common remark? '*Yoa 
long for it like a woman with child." 
MONTURE, «. Any beast employed to 
ride upon. A French word, never 
naturalised among us. 

And fonrard sparred his monturs fierce withall. 
Within hifl arms lounug his foe to strain. 

Hurf. nuM. Tu, M. 
An elephant this fnrioaa giant bore. 
He fierce as fire, his maUure ivift ai wmd. 

AiJ., xvii, 88. 

Spelt mounture in the first edition. 
MOOLES. Perhaps for mules. I con- 
fess I do not understand the line in 
which this word occurs^ [It clearly 
means moles ; mads is still a common 
word in different dialects for earth- 
worms.] 

Content tbe [thee], Daphlea, mooUi take mads, bat 
men know moolet to catchy 

Warner'a Alb. Engl., B. ii. p. 41. 

Perhaps, '* Mules take mad fits, but 
yet men know how to catch them." 
MOON, phr. To strain beyond the, 
to make an extravagant rhapsody. 

Whither art thou rapt 
Beyond tU moon, that slriTest thus to ttrain ? 

Dray t. Bel., 6. 

Thus to east beyond the moon, was to 
make an extravagant conjecture, or to 
calculate very deeply : 

Why, master Gripe, he eatt$ beyond the moon, and 
Chxu'ms is the only man he mtu in trust with his 
daughter. Wily Beguiled, Orig. £ng. Dr., iii, 389. 

See to Cast beyond the Moon. 
MOONCALF, *. An old name for a 
false conception ; mola carnea, or 
foetus imperfectly formed. Partus 
lunaris (Coles), being supposed to 
be occasioned by the influence of the 
moon. See Ab. Flem. in Mola, 
p. 436, b. 

A false conception, called mola, i. e. a mooHe-eal/e, 
that is to say. a lump of flesh without shape, without 
life. UoUand'»Pliny,yii,eh.U. 
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And then democracy's prodaction shall 
A wunm-ealfhe, which some a molf do call; 
A false conception, of imperfect nature. 
And of a thapelets and a brutish featnre. 

SlaU Potnu, vol. ii, p. 106 

Trinculo supposeB Caliban to be a 
moon^calf: 

I hid me under the dead moonca^t gaberdine. 

Temp.t ii, 2. 

Sometimes used as a term of reproach, 
to signify a living monster* lumpish, 
stupid, and heavy. Drayton's Moon- 
calf, in his poem so called, is there 
supposed to have been produced by 
the world herself in labour, and en- 
gendered by an incubus. It is in- 
tended as a satirical representation 
of the fashionable man of his time. 
tMOONED. Crescent-shaped? 

Goe, cat the salt fome with your Moomed keeles. 
And let our galeoni feele even child-birth pnneet. 

Ikcttr's IFkore ofBabyUm, 1607. 

tMOONFLAW. To have a moonftaw in 
the brain, to be a lunatic. 

I fear she has a mooff^w in her brains ; 
She ehides and fights that none can look upon her. 
Bnmie't Q;Heen and CVitCMiiM, 1669. 

M00NLIN6, 9. Probably the same as 
mooncalf, 

I have a husband, and a two-leg{:ed one. 
But such a moonling, as no wii of man. 
Or roses, can redeem from being an ass. 

B. Jotu. Dev. OH Ju, i, 8. 

Mr. Gifford says, that it is " a pretty 
expression for a fool or lunatic, which 
should not have been suffered to grow 
obsolete." 
MOONSHINE, phr. A sop o the moon- 
shine. Probably alluding to some 
dish so called. There was a way of 
dressing eggs, called '* eggs in moon- 
shine ;" for which the following is 
the receipt : 

Break them in a dish upon some butter and oyl, 
melted or cold, strow on them a little salt, and set 
theni on a chafing-dish of coals, make not the yolks 
too hard, and in the doing cover them, and make a 
sauce for them ot an onion cut into round slices, and 
fried in sweet oyl or butter, then put to them verjuyce, 
grated nutmeg, a little salt, and so sen'e them. 

Muy*a Jccompl. Cook, p. 437. 

Three other methods are sulgoined. 
To this dish there is evident allusion 
in the following verses : 

Could I those whitelY stars go nigh. 
Which make the milky way \* th' skie, 
I'd poach them, and as moonshine dress, 
To make my Delia a curious mess. 

How€W$ Letters, B. ii, Lett. 23. 

To sir Thomas Haw (probably Hawk, 
as in Letter 13, Ibid.) Some editions 
have "at moonshine;" which is clearly 
wrong. 



So Kent says to the Steward, in Lear : 

Draw, you rogue; for thoueh it be night the moon 
shines ; I'll make asopo' th' mooHshitu of yon. 

Act u. so. 2. 

A sop in the moonshine must have 
been a sippet in the above dish of 
eggs. 
tMOONWORT. A plant which was 
supposed to have the quality of draw- 
ing the shoes from the feet of horses. 

And horse that, feeding on the grassy hills. 

Tread upon moon-woort with their hollow heeles ; 

Though latrly shod, at night goe bare-foot home. 

Their maister musing where their shooes become. 

O mcon-woort I tell us where thou hid'st the amith. 

Hammer, and pincers, thou unshoo'st them with ? 

Alas t what lock or iron engine is't 

That can thy subtile secret strength reaiflt, 

Sith the best farrier cannot set a shoo 

So sure, but thou (so shorUy) canst undoo f 

Du BmrtMS. 

MOOR-DITCH. A large ditch in Moor- 
fields, through which the waters of 
that once fenny situation were drained. 
It was very near Moorgate, in which 
situation it is not extraordinary that, 
after a time, it became much clogged 
with filth of the worst kinds. To 
this Decker alludes : 

Though to purge it will be a sorer htbonr than the 
cleansing of Augeaa' stable, or the scouring of Moor- 
ditch. GNl'eHonU.yCh.l. 
'Twill be at Moorgate, beldam *, where I shall see thee 
in tke diteh, dancing in a cucking-stool. 

If. SowUy's Ifew Wonder^ act ii, Anc. Dr., t, 266. 

MOORFIELDS. Used as a place of 
resort, or public walk in summer, as 
St. Paul's in winter. 

Panics is his [a comuto-eoinen] vaike in winter, 
Moorfields in summer. Clilui^i Wkiwizie*, p. 17. 

The flourishing citie-walkes of Moorfields, thoufch 
delightrull, yet not so pretious or beautifull as he, [n 
metall-man, t. «. an alchymist] will make them. 

Ihid., p. 93. 

[Moorfields was a similar place of 
resort for recreation and amusement 
as Greenwich park, with the advan- 
tage of being nearer London.] 

tNow Whitsun-holidays come on, and as it happens 
in the summer time, abundance of people will take a 
ride, some in their conch or chaise, or they thai have 
neither, ride out on horseback ; and again, they that 
have neither chaise nor horse «'alk out on foot ; or if 
they must ride, may eo to the wooden machines in 
Moorfields, and ride there with this advantage, that 
it Dicy stay late in the evening they have never the 
further home for all their riding \ andsume that have 
been troubled with itching ftogerBp and rary'd stand 
when they should have said go, will take a ride to 
Tyburn, and ride so long there that they will never 
see the way back again. Poor BMn, 1731. 

To MOOT. To discuss a point of law, 
as was formerly practised on stated 
days, in the inns of court. 

Wlien he should be mooting in the hall, he is perhaps 
mounting in the chamber, as if his fisther had oncly 
sent him to cut capers. 

LentoH's Ckaraettrism, Char. 29. 
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See CoweU's Interp. 

He talks statutes ss fiercely sa if be had wuoUd seven 
yens in the inns of eourt. 

BarUTt Microcosm^ \ 86, p. 106, ed. Bliss. 

Hence the expression still used of a 
moot-point, that is, a disputable ques- 
tion: 

There is a diiference between mooting and pleading, 
between fotdng and fighting. 

B. JoHS. Disc., ToL Tii, 84. 

J MOOTING. A disputation in the 
inns of court. 

By the time that he [an inns-of-eourt-man] hath heard 
one mooiimg and seene two playes,he thinks as basely 
of the nniversitie, as a yoang Sophister doth of the 
grammar schoole. OMrbun't Ckaraeiert^ K 4. 

i A mooting night brings whofsome smiles. 
When John an Okes, and John a Stiles, 
Doe greaze the lawyers satin. 

Cartwrighfi Ordinary, 1651. 

tToMOOTCH. To steal? 

The eagle more mindfoll of prey than honour, did one 
day wuotek from the thunder which lame Vulcan had 
Bude, aa crooked as himself, for almighty Jupiter. 

History o/Frnneion, 1656. 

fMOOTER. Moulture, the fee taken for 
grinding com. 

fellow Bateraan, farwdl, commend me to my old 
windmill at Budineton. Oh the mooter dish, the 
miller's thumbe, ana the moide beliinde the hopper. 
Tie Fow-brtaker, or the Ftyre Maid of Clifton, 10;i6. 

MOP, or MOPPE, 9. A grimace, a 
look assumed in derision and ridicule ; 
from mopa, Gothic, to deride. Usually 
joined with mowe. See the examples 
under MoE. 

What «K>|»« and mowot it makes 1 heigh, how it 

firisketh! 
la *t not a faizy f or some imsll hob-goblin ? 

B.tindFl.PtlgHn^vr.SL. 

In Massinger's Bondman, the stage 
direction says, ''Assotus makes 
moppes;* imitating an ape; iii, 3. 

Tmly, said the mavor, there is witnesse enough with- 
in, tiiat hare seen him make mofs and moicu at her, 
aa if she were not worthy to wipe his shooes. 

/. Tnylor't Wit and Mirth, Tale 101. 

We find also mops and motions : 

And heartily I hate these travellers, 
These cimcracks, made of mops and motions. 

B.andn. Wildgoose a., iii. 1. 

To MOP, V. To make grimaces ; from 
the substantive. 

I beleeve bee hath robd a Jackanapes of his jesture : 
markebut his countenance, see now he mops, and 
how he mowes, and how he straines his lookes. 

Bam. Rich, Faults and nothing but F., p. 7. 
Tet did 1 smile to see how th' rest did grin, 
And 9U» and mow, and flout and fleere at him. 

Braihw. Hon. Ghost, p. 118. 

fMOPE-EYED. Short-sighted. 

tOn an old BatcheUmr. 
Mope^d I am, as some have said. 
Because I've liv'd so long a maid ; 
But grant tliat I should married be, 
Should 1 one jot the better see ? 
ITo, I should think that marriage might 
Bather than mend me, blind me quite. 

Witts Btersations, 1654. 



MOPPE, *. A diminutive, distinguish- 
ing some young creatures from the 
ftill grown of the same species. See 
Whitinq-mops. Often used to girls 
also, by wa^ of endearment. It is fully 
explained m the following passage : 

As in our triumphals, calling familiarly upon our muse, 
I called her mc^e. 

But will you weet, 
My little muse, my urettie moppe. 
If we shall algates cliange our stoppe. 
Chose me a sweet. 
Understanding by this word moppe a little prety lady, 
or tender young thing. Fur so we call little fishes 
that be not come to their full growth moppes, as 
mhiting-nu^ss, gumard-moppes. 

Puttenh. Arteo/Bngl. Foes., p. 184. 

Hence came, as a further diminutive, 
MOPPET. Used in the same way as 
fnoppCy and hardly yet obsolete. 

Moppet, you shall along too. [To Mirtilla.] 

Mass. Guard., iv, S. 

From the same is made mopsey, 
fMOPSY. A familiar term for a woman. 

These mix'd with brewers, and their mopsits. 
Half dead with timpanirs and dropsies. 

Uudihras Btdtvimu, Fart x, 1706. 
Leon. Ah woman I foolish, foolish woman 1 
San. Very foolish indeed. 
Jaein. But don't expect I'll fc^ow her example. 
SoM. You would, mopsit, if I'd let you. 

The Mistime, a Comedy, 1706. 

MORAL, «., in the sense of meauing. 
Probably from the custom of sub- 
joining a moral by way of explanation 
to a fable. 

Why, Benedictus, you have some moral in tiiis. Bene- 
dictus. Much Ado, iii, 4. 

He baa left me here behind to expande the meaning, 
or moral, of his signs and tokens. Tarn. Shr., iv, 4. 

The moral of my wit 
Is plain and true, there's all the reach of it. 

Troil. and Cress., iv, 4. 

Moral was also sometimes confounded 
with model, and used for it; and I 
believe still is, by the ignorant : 

Fooles be they that inveigh 'gainst Mahomet, 
Who's but a morral of love's monarchie. 

H. Const. Deead. 4, Sonn. 4. 

MORE, in the sense of greater. 

To make a mors requital to your love. JT. John, ii, 1. 
How, that's a more poi tent. Can he endure no noise, 
and will venture on a wife ? B. Jons. Epic., i, 2. 

Might be dispos'd of to a mors advantage. 

Nabbes, Han. and Scip., £ S. 

Hence more and less seems to stand 
for great and small : 

Now when the lords and barrens of the realm 
Ferceiv'd Nortbumberland did lean to him, 
The mors and less came in with cap and knee. 

1 Hen. IF, iv, 8. 
And more and less do liock to follow him. 

i Hen. IF, i,l. 

More, as redundant, with an adjec- 
tive in the comparative degree, has 
been already exemphfied under Com- 
PAEATIVE. We may add the following: 

These kind of knaves I know, which, in this plainness. 
Harbour more craft, and mors corrupter ends. 
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Tlinn tventy flilW, ducking observantfl. 

That stretch their duties nicelj. Lemr, ii, S. 

Away, be grows more vftaker still. I'll do it, 

Or heaven forget me ever. B. and Fl. Mad Later, iv, 4. 

fMORE-CLACKE. A common corrup- 
tion of the name of Mortlake, in 
Surrey. 

Besides all these, 'tis always meant. 

To furnish rooms to her content ; 

With Moreclack tapstry. daniask bed. 

Or velvet richly erobrotdered. 

The LoHdm LadU* Dretnng JUwrn, 1705. 
Bvliind a hanging in a spacious room. 
The richest work of Mortciakes noble loom, 
They m-ait awhile their wearied limbs to rest. 
Till silence should invite them to their feast. 

Cowley's Several DiaeourKa, ed. 1680, p. 110. 

MOREL, or MORRELL. A name for 
the Solanum dulcamara^ or wood 
nightshade ; morelle, French, 

Thou seest no wheat helleboms can bring, 
JNor bariey firam the wtaddimg morreU spring. 

Syltest€r IDu Bartai] 

The madding nightshade, or morell, 
is descrihed in Lyte*B Dodoens, Book 
iii, ch. 92. Also in Gerard. 
fMORFOND. A disease to which horses 
and sheep were subject. 

I morfonde as a horse dothe that wexeth stvffe by 
takine of a sodayne colde, je me motfora. Paliarave. 

Of the Sturdy, Tuming-eviU, or More-founa. 
niese diseases proceed frcm ranckencsse of blond, 
which oiFeudeth the brayne and other inwanl parts. 
The cure then is to let the sheepe bloud ia the eye 
veines, temple veiues, andthrougn the uosthrils,then 
to rubbe the places with young nettles bruised. 

Treatise on Diseases of Cattle. 

MORGLAY. The sword of sir Beyis, of 
Southampton ; so famous that it be- 
came a general name for a sword. 

Talk with the girdler or the miU'uer [aillinar] 
He can inform yoo of a kind of men. 
That first undid the profit of those trades 
Bv bringinc up the rorm of carrying 
Taeii morgla^s in their hands. 

B. and fl. Eimai M. Fort., i, 1. 
Had I been aeoompanied with my toledo or wtorgUty. 
JSvery Woman in her jEfam., sign. J) 4. 
And Bevis with a bold harte 
With morgtay aasayled Ascapari. 

OftyofWat.,h\.Uk2. 

It meant the sword of death, glaive 
de la mort. Mordure was the sword 
of king Arthur, tisana of Ruy Dias, 
&c. 

tHave yoa not heard the abominable sport 
A Lancaster grand jury will report F 
The sonldier with his morglay watcht the mill. 
The cats they came to fisast, when lusty Will 
Whips off great pnasea leg, which by some cham 
Proves the next day such an old womans arm. 

CUeaeUMd^s Poems, 1661. 

MORION, French. A plain steel cap 
or helmet, without a beaver. Shelton 
writes it morrion^ but he explains the 
thing: 

For they wanted a helmet, and had only a plain 
taorrion ; but he by his industry supplied that want 
and framed with certain papers pasted together, a 
beaTor for his morrion. 

Transl. of Boh Qm., Fart I. cb. 1. 



Dryden used it for an ornamented 
helmet. See Johnson. [See Muk- 

KION.] 

MORISCO, B, A dancer in a morris- 
dance, originally meant to imitate a 
Moorish dance, and thence named. 
The bells sufficiently indicate that the 
English morris-dancer is intended. 

I have seen him 
Caper upright, like to a wild morisco. 
Shaking the bloody darts, aa he his bella. 

2fl«s.F7.iii.l. 

Also the dance itself: 

Tour wit skipa a moriseo. 

Marston*s What you will. 

Written also rnorisk : 

For the night before the day of wedding— were made 
moriskes, comediea, daunces, interludes, 8u;. 

Guy of Wano. Ku. of Swea^, B 1. 

Blount says that in a morisco, there 
were usually ''five men, and a boy 
dressed in a girPs habit whom they 
call the maid Marrion" Gloawgr., 
in Toc. But this particularly referred 
to the morris-dance of May-day. See 
Maid Marian. 
MORKIN, or MORKING. "A deer, 
or other wild [or tame] beast that 
dies by mischance, or sicknesse.'* 
Kersey. "Animal infortunio aut 
morbo emortuum." Coles. 

Could he not sacrifiee 
Some iOiTy morkin that unbidden dies? 

EairsSae.,m,4. 

Minshew cites the statute 3 Jac. I, 
cap. 8, for the word, but supposes it 
corrupted from mortlinffy and that 
from mori. Mr. Todd refers it to 
the Swedish murien, rotten. 
MORMAL, or MORT,MAL. An old 
sore ; probably for mort-mal, a deadly 
evil. 

And the old mort-mSal on his shin. 

Ben Jons. Sad Shepk., ii, 6. 
A quantity of the qnintessence shall serve him to core 
kilMBa, or toe wtormal o* Uie shin. 

Ibid., Masque of Mercury. 

The word occurs in Chaucer, Cant. 
Tales, V. 388, and there also refers to 
a complaint on the shin : 

That on his shynne a mormal had he. 

MOROCCO, or MAROCCO. The name 
of Banks' wonderful horse, celebrated 
by all the writers of bis day. He 
was the subject of a curious tract, of 
about 26 pages, published in 1595, 
and entitled, '^Marocciue Extaticusj 
or Bankes's Bay Horse in a Trance. 
A Discourse set down in a merry Dia- 
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logoe between Bankes and his Beast ; 
anatomizing some of the Abuses and 
Trickes of this Age, &c." Of this 
some specimens are given in the Poe- 
tical Decameron of Mr. J. P. Collier, 
vol. i, p. 163. See Banks' Horse. 
MOROSOPH, 8. A philosophical or 
learned fool; from fivpos and o-o^os. 
An old compound both in Greek and 
English. 

Hereby jou may perceive how much I do attribute 
to the wiae tooUaj uf our morotophy Triboulet. 

Bahelaa, OrW/, B. iii, eb. 4S. 
Our vniqne morosopk, whom I formerly termed the 
lunatic Triboolet Ibid., eh. 47. 

I mark'd where'er the wtorotopk appear'd 
(By crouds eurronnded, and by all re ver'd), 
How yoDog and old, viqpns and matrons, kias'd 
^e footsteps of the blest gymnosophist. 

Cambridff/s SenhUrlad, B 1, sub ftn. 

This word has some how escaped the 
exemplary diligence of my friend 
Todd. It may be added, that Dr. 
Maroiophoa, of the same family, 
figures both in the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus, and in the Pursuits of 
Literature. See Mem., chap. 1, and 
Pursuits Dial., iT. By a little further 
licence, the latter author speaks of 
the Marosophiats of a certain learned 
society; not as constituting the so- 
ciety, bat as being some of them in 
it. 
MORPHEW, «. A leprous eruption; 
qu. mort'/eu ? 

Tlie wufrpksw quite discoloured the place. 
Which had the pow'r t' attract the eyes of men. 

Drayt. Bel. 8d. 

Of the Bath waters, Higins says : 

The bathes to soften sinews Tertne have, 
And also for to cleanse and skowre the skin 
Ynm morpkewes white and black. 

Mirror for Magitt., p. 55, ed. 1610. 

Langham's Garden of Health, recom- 
mends nearly thirty different herbs to 
cure the morphew. See under Bariey, 
No. 32, &c. Quarles speaks of it as 
difficult to cure : 

Tie the work of weeks 
To purge the morphew from so foul a face. 

SA^h. OraeU, p. 81. 

It was used also as a verb. See Todd. 
MORPION. An insect, of the louse 
kind; enumerated by Butler among 
the talismans of Sidrophel, in mere 
contempt. The word is mere French. 
[It was commonly known in Euglish 
as a erab'louse,'] 

And stole his tolismanic louse, fcc. 
Hit flea, his morpion, and punese. 

Hudibr., Ill, i. 437- 



Punese is equally a French word, 
punaue. Anglicised. 
MORRIS-DANCE, t. <?., Moorish dance, 
called also MoBisco, q. y. These 
dances were used on festival occa- 
sions, and particularly on May-day, 
at which time they are not even now 
entirely disused in some parts of 
England. 

As fit as ten groats for the hand of an attorney, as 

or a morrii fur liay-4ay. 

JlPt Well, ii. 2. 

It appears that a certain set of per- 
sonages were usually represented in 
the May-day morris-dance, who have 
been thus enumerated. 1. The 
Bavian, or fool. 2. Maid Marian, or 
the queen of May, the celebrated 
mistress of Robin Hood. 3. The 
friar, that is friar Tuck, chaplain 
to the same personage. 4. Her 
gentleman - usher, or paramour. 
5. The hobby-horse. 6. The clown. 
7- A gentleman. 8. The May pole. 
9. Tom Piper. 10, 11. Foreigners, 
perhaps Moriscos. 12. The domestic 
fool, or jester. See these illustrated 
in Mr. Toilet's account of a painted 
window in his' possession ; subjoined 
to the first part of Henry IV, in 
Steevens's edition 1778. It is not to 
be supposed that all these personages 
were always there, but allusions to 
all, or most of them, are found in 
various places. It is difficult to trace 
any part of these dances clearly to 
Moorish origin, and the presumption 
is chiefly founded upon the names, 
Morris and Morisco. 
Stowe speaks of each sheriff having 
his morris'danee^ in the Midsummer 
Watches in London, p. 7^» 

How Kke sn ereriasting numnt-danee it looks, 
Nothing but hobby-horse and maid-marrian. 

Mau.reryWonuLH,m,%. 

Maid Marian was very frequently 
personated by a man. In Randolph's 
Amyntas, act v, the stage direction 
is, "Jocastus with a morrice, him- 
selfe Maid-marrion" 
MORRIS-PIKE, s. A formidable wea- 
pon, used often by the English mari- 
ners, and sometimes by soldiers. 
Supposed to be also of Moorish 
origin. Warburton and Johnson are 
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both mistaken in their notes on the 
following passage : 

To do more exploito with his mace tktn a morris pike. 
Com. of Err., iv, 8. 
The Enelish mariners laid shout them with hrowu 
hills, hafberts, and morrice-pikn. 

Reynard's Deliv., «c., quoted hy Dr. Fnnner. 
They entered the gallics again with moris-fites and 
fought. UoUnsked. 

Of the French were heaten down morris-pikes and 
howmen. Jleyv. £. E. JV^ quoted by Steevens. 

MORT. In the old cant language of 
gipsies and beggars, a female. 

Male gipsies all, not a mort among them. 

Ben Jons. Masque qfGipties. 
And enjoy 
His own dear deH, dozy, or mort at night. 

B. i-Fl. Beggar's Busk, ii, 1. 
Marry, this, my lord, says he : Ben mort (good wench), 
sliall you and I heave a bough, be. 

Soaring Girl, O. Pi., vi, p. 110. 

See also the Jovial Beggars, O. PL, 
X, 367> &c. AU the cant terms are 
explained in Decker*s Belpiau. I 
have not noticed these terms in 
general, but this is of most frequent 
occurrence. 
fMORT. A great number. 

Then they had a m<frt o* prisoners, with boys and 
girls, lome two, lome three, and others five a piece. 
Plaulus made English, 16M. 

MORT OF THE DEER, i. e„ death of 
the deer. A certain set of notes 
usually blown by huntsmen on that 
occasion. 

And then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o* the deer. Wini. Tale, i, 8. 

He that bloweth the wtort before the death of the 
buck, may very well miss of his fees. 

Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608, quoted by St. 
Directions at the death of a buck or hart.— The first 
ceremony when the huntsman come in at the death 
of a deer is to cry U^are haunch, fcc.— then having 
blown the mort, and all the company come in, the 
beat person that hath not taken say before is to take 
up the knife. 

Oentl. Secreat., Hart. HnnL, 8, p. 76, 8vo. 

Some of the books give the notes 
that are to be sounded on this occa- 
sion. 
MORTLAKB TAPESTRY. The weav- 
ing of tapestry was introduced into 
England about the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII, by William Shelton, 
esq. {Dugd. Warw., 584). But the 
manufactory set up at Morilake, in 
the reign of James I, obtained the 
greatest celebrity. 

Why, lady, do yon think me 
Wrought in a loom, some Dutch piece weav'd at 
Mortlake. City Match, O. PL, ix, SOO. 

It was famous to the time of Oldham : 

There a rich suit of Mortlack tapestry, 
A bed of damask ur embroidery. 

Imit. ofSd Sat. ofJusenal. 

This manufacture was ruined by the 
civil 



MORTLING, 9. A sheep or other 
animal dead by disease. 

A wretched withered mortUng, and a piece 
Of carrion, wrapt up in a golden fleece. 

Fasciculus Florum^'p. SS. 

Coles, and other dictionary-makers, 
define it a lock of wool pulled from a 
fleece, " Lana melota evulsa ;*' but I 
have not seen it used in that sense. 
In the above passage it seems quite 
synonymous with morkin, 
tMORY. 

But when the active pleasures of their lore 

Which fiil'd her womb, had taught the babe to moTO 



Within the mory monnt, preceding pair 

Chamherlayne's Pharonnida, 1859. 

MOSE, V. To moae in the chine, a 
disorder in horses, by some called 
mourning in the chine. 

Foasess'd with the gUnders, like to mo$e in the chine. 
Tam.cfShr.^iiU'i. 

Ger. Markham has a chapter en- 
titled, '* Of the running Glaunders, or 
Mourning in the Chine,** by which it 
seems to be considered as the same 
disorder. Way to get Wealthy B. i, 
ch. 14. 
MOSSE AND HIS MARE, prov. " To 
take one napping, as Mosse took his 
mare." Who Mo&se was, historians 
have not recorded, but it is plain 
enough, from the drift of the saying, 
that he took his mare when asleep, 
because she was too cunning or too 
nimble for him when awake. 

Sav on a tree she may see her Tom rid from all care. 
Where she may lake him napping, as Mosse took his 
mare. 
Ballet of Shepherd Tom, Wit Best., p. 207, repr. 

The English translator has helped 
Rabelais to this burlesque simile : 

The merry fifes and drums, trumpets and clarions, 
hoping to catch us as Moss caught his mare. 

B. iT, ch. 86. 

We have one authority for its being a 
gray mare : 

Till daye come catch him as Mosse Aw ^y mare, 
napping. Christmas Pnmee, p. 40. 

fMOSSY. In the sense of covered 
with down or hair. 

A stripling, that having passed 14 yeares, begtnneth 
to have a mossie beard. NomeneUtor. 

Stud. Woe is the subject. PJul. Earth the loathed 

stage, 
Whereon we act this fained personage. 
Mossy barbarians the spectators be, 
That sit and laugh at our calamity. 

Betumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

MOST, adv. of comparison, denoting 
the superlative degree. It is well 
known that this was often redun- 
dantly used by our old authors, with 
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the superlative form of the adjective 
itself; in the same manDer as more 
with the comparative. See Mobe. 

To take the baiest and mott poorest ahape. 

r. Lear, ii, 8. 
But tliat I lore tliee beat, O wtost best, believe it. 

Haml, ii, 2. 

This was not at all peculiar to Shake- 
speare : 

Oh 'tis the au»/ meke^et whore, and the moat trea- 
eberoaa. B. /■ Fl. IFomau FleaTd, ui, 4. 

So in Acolastus, a comedy, cited by 
Steevens : 

That same most best redress or reformer, is God. 

See Superlative, double. 
MOST, a. Greatest. 

But tilwvn resolute in most extremes. 

1 He*. 71, It, 1. 
And during this their most obseurities 
Their beams shall ofte break forth. 

Spens. F. Q., m, iii, 44. 
1 do possess the world's most regiment. 

Snens. Mntab., yii, 17. 
And now the most wretch of all. 
With (Hie stroke doth make me fall. 

Bevis of South., cited bj Todd. 

Hence the phrase most and least, 
meaning highest and lowest, or the 
like. See Least and Most. 

'Gainst all, both good and bad, both most and least. 

Spens. F. O., VI, vi, 12. 
Envenoming the hearts of most and least. 

Faiff. Tasso, viii, 78. 

Most an end^ a phrase that seems to 
imply continuation : 

Snre no harm at all. 
Ear she sleeps most an end. 

Mass. Very Wom^ iii, 1. 

Mr. Qifford foand the expression in 
Warburton : 

He runs on in s Strang jnmbled character, but has 

most an end a strong disposition to make a farce of it, 

Dedie. to Div. Legat. 

Here it seems to mean generally, 
MOST-WHAT, adf>. For the most 
part. Dr. Johnson exemplifies it 
from Hammond : 

Those promises being bat seldom absolnte, most-what 
conditionaL Hammond. 

I have not noted other examples, 

though doubtless many maybe found. 
MOT. See Mott. 
MOTE, v., for might ; properly belongs 

to a more ancient time than that to 

which this work refers. 

Now mote ye understand. 

Spens. F. Q., Yl, viii, 46, and passim. 

Moth, the antiquary, uses it in the 
play of the Ordinary. O. PL, x, 235. 
And it is common in the Ancient 
Ballads. 

Fairfax has mought, which is still 
provincial : 

Yet would with death them chastise though he numgkt. 
F. Tasso, xiii, 70. 



fMOTE. An assembly ; a meeting. 

The monke was going to London ward, 
There to holde grete mote. Bobin Hood, i, 46. 

MOTH, *. A mote, or atom, any very 
small object ; clearly a corruption of 
mote, which is so spelt in some of 
these examples. 

A moth it is to trouble the mind's eye. 

Hamlet, i, 1. 

So it stands in the quarto of 1 6 1 1 . 
So in King John, the folio of 1623, 
where mote was evidently meant, has 
in this beautiful passage : 

O heaven I that there were but a moth in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a goat, a wandering haire, 

Any annoyance to that precious sense. Act iv, sc. 1. 

The same also is clearly intended in 
another exquisite thought : 

Therefore should every souldier in the warres doe as 
every sicke man in his bed, wash every moth [mote] 
out of his conscience ; and dying so, death is to him 
advantage ; or not dying the time was blessedhr lact» 
wherein such preparation was gayned. Henry V, iv, 1 
They are in the aire, like atoms in the sole, motkes in 
the sun. Lodgers Inc. Dev. Fref. 

*'Festueco, a moth, a little beam." 
Florio, Ital. Diet. 
MOTHERING, *. A rural ceremony, 
practised on Midlent Sunday. 

I'll to thee a simnel brinsr, 
'Gainst thou goest a motherinq. 

Herriek, p. 978. 

Said there to be "a ceremony in 
Gloucester." It is supposed to have 
been originally a visiting of the 
mother church, to make offerings at 
the high altar. See Cowel. But 
it ended in being a friendly visit 
to a parent, carrying her furmety, 
and other rural delicacies. See 
Brand's Popular Antiq., 4to, I, p. 92. 
tMOTION. A proposal ; an offer. 

She blush'd at the motion ; yet after a pause, 

Said, yes, siir and with all my heart. 
Then let us send for a priest, said Robin Hood, 

And be married before we do part. 

Ballad of Bobm Hood and Clorinda. 

An impulse. 

So over-joyd he was, that a marquis m-ho had so 
honourable a train, did call him cosiu of his own 
motion, hoping it would be sufficient to prove his 
nobility against all contradiction. 

History ofFraneion, 1055. 

MOTION, s. A puppet-show. The 
chief part of the fifth act of Ben 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, relates 
to a motion, or puppet-show. 

Then he compassed a motion of the prodigal son, and 
married a tinker's wife. Wint. Tale, iv, 2. 

She'd get more gold 
Tliau all the baboons, calves with two tails, 
Or motions, whatsoever. Bam Alley, O. PL, v, 418. 
D. Wliere's the dumbe shew you promis'd me F 
L. Even ready, my lord ; but may be called a motion ; 
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for pnppitB will ipeak but inch eomipt langnage 
jcnrh never andenUnd. 

KnoM JM Oraine. 1610, Big:ii. L 4. 
The motbm mjn, yon lie, he it called Dionyaiua. 

B. Joiu. Bart. Flair, ▼, 6. 

fMOTIONER. One who moves a pro- 
posal ; a moTer, as we shoold now say. 

After thii, when manT wordi had passed to and fro, 
and the woman pitifuUy bewailing the horrible hard 
fortune of her Luaband, theae motumert, at hot aa 
they were for the betraying and yeelding up of the 
towne, inclined to mercie, and changed their minda. 
ffoUand't Jmnuanus MareeUinus^ 1609. 

fMOTIST. One who produces effect in 
art. 

Howbeit a man ia mnch more mooved by aeeing, then 
bv hearing: whence I holde it most convenient for 
tnat painter, which would nrouve a cunning motitt, 
to be curioualie preciae in diligent obaerving of the 
above named rales. Lomatiut on Painting, 1598. 

MOTLADO, 9. A kind of mottled stuff. 

Their will motlado ia. 
Of durance ia their hate. 

iri7**7»»/fryr., p.lO. 

In a song which compares women to 
Tarious kinds of stuff. 
MOTLEY, 9. A habit composed of 
Tarious colours, the customary dress 
of a domestic fool. 

Invest me in mv tnotley ; give me leave to speak my 
mind, and I will through and through. 

A$ you U it, n, 7. 
For, but thyself, where, out ot molly's, he 
Could lave that line to dedicate to thee. 

Ben Jons., B^r. 63d. 

That is, " Where is he, not being a 
downright fool, who could," &c. 
Foolishly interpreted hy Whalley, 
who talks of the pointing, though it 
is the same in the first edition as he 
has given it. 
Men of motley is equivalent to fools : 

Never hope 
After I cast yon off, ^ou men of motley, 
Tou most undone things, below pity, any 
That has a soul and sixpence dares relieve you. 

B. i- Fl. Wit vilhont Money, iii, 4. 

Motley occurs, in this kind of use, so 
frequently in all our old dramatists, 
that it is perfectly superfluous to 
multiply examples. 
MOTT, for motto; written also Mot. 
From the French, mot. 

Non nutrens mcrier, for the mott, inchnsed was beside. 

Warner, Alb. EngJ., II. 9, p. 43. 
With his big title, and Itolian mot. Hall, Sat., V, ii. 
I cannot quote a motte Italianate, 
Or braud my latyres with some Spaniah terms. 

Marst. Sat., Proctmium to B. S. 
The word, or mot, was this, untill he cometh. 

Harr. Ariost,, zli, SO. 
Vor care I mnch whats'ever the world deeme. 
This is my mott: " I am not what I seeme." 

Hon. Ghost, p. 229. 

Also a saying, or apophthegm : 

Tlie mot of the Athenians to Pompey the Great, 
"Thou art so much a god, as thou acknowledgeat 
thyself to be a mnn," m-rs no ill saying. 

^raiMtp. Engl. Gentkw.,p. 888, foL 2d. 



fMOVALL. The act of moving. 

Whereat he by and by 
Pnt forth his strength, and roua'd it from the root. 
And it remov'd ; whose mofoU with loud shout 
Did fill the echoing aire. Virgil, by Vicars, 1638. 

MOUCHATO, for moustochio. A lock 
of hair on the upper lip. 

Kreeting his distended mcuchaics, proceeded in this 
answere. Mom, Ohast, p. 46. 

tMOUGHT. Might. 

8. O poore wretch, is this it I pray thee thou hast 
enquired afLer? so mought thou live after me and my 
husband Chremes, as thou art his and mine. 

Terence m English, 1614. 
After I had gathered togilher this simple worke 
(which lay fax abroad), and had ao fimahed thia 
treatiae, 1 mused with my aelfe unto what patron I 
wumght best durect the eame. 

Northbrooks against Dicing, 1677. 
There was no cave-begotten damp that mought. 
Abuse her beams. Quartes's EmbUwu. 

MOULDIWARP. See Mold-wabp. 

MOUNT-SAINT, or -CENT. A game 
at cards; also called cent. This 
dialogue takes place upon it in the 
Dumb Knight. See Cent. Thought 
to be piquet. 

Q. Come, my lord, take your pkee, here are cards, 
and hure arc mv crowns. P. And here are mine; 
at what game will your majesty play ? Q. At mount- 
saint. 

Soon after it is said. 

It is not saint, but cent, taken from hundreds. 

O.PI,iv,48S. 

Four kings are afterwards mentioned 
as of value in the same. 

Were it mount-cent, primero, or at cheese. 

It want with most, and lost sUll with the lasse. 

»^^.0.Pl,viii,419 

In Spanish called eientoe, or a hun- 
dred, the number of points that win 
the game. Strutfs SportSy p. 293. 
MOUNTAINEER. Robbers and outlaws 
often having their haunts in moun- 
tainous countries, this word seems to 
have been almost a synonymous term. 

Who called roe traitor, uumntaineer. Cymb,, iv, 8. 

Mo savage fierce, bandite, or moHntauuer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. Comms, 426. 

Mr. Todd cites also Blount's Voyage 
for it. 
MOUNTANT. Rising up, a real, or 
mock, term of heraldry; montant, 
French. Still an heraldic term in 
that language. 

Hold up, ye alnta,' 
Tour aprons mowntant, you'r not oathable. 
Although I know you'll swear. Tlmon, iv, 3. 

MOUNTENANCE, or MOUNTANCE, 9. 
The value, height, length, or distance 
of any object. From the old French 
montance, of the same meaning: a 
word belonging to the age of Chaucer, 
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Goirer, &C.9 but retained by Spenser. 

This mid, they both a furlongs mounttuamct 
Setir'fl their steeds, to run in even race. 

^. e.,lII,Tiii,18. 

So also "the mountenance of a shot*' 
in III, xi, 20 ; and " the mountenance 
of a flight," that is, of a flight-arrow, 
or flight-shot, in V, vi, 36. Chaucer 
has used both mountenance and 
mcuntance. 
fMOUNTERB. A sort of cap. See 

MONTEKO. 

There fn^aJiy weare oat jonr sammer soite^ 
And in frise jerkin after beadles toote. 
Or in mouniere caps at field tar shoot. 

Covent Garden Drolery, 167S, p. 14. 

MOUNTIE. In hawking, the act of 
rising up to the prey, that was 
already in the air; montSe, French. 

But the sport whirh for that day Banlins would 
vrinripally shew to ZeliuAne, was the mountU at a 
nearae. which getting up on his wacline wings with 
paine, Sec. Fea^r. JrMd.y p. 106. 

Also a military man. 
MOUNTURE. See Monturb. 
MOURNE of a lance. Morne, French. 

The part where the head unites with 

the wood. 

Yet so were they ooolonr'd, with hookei near the 
wuntme, thai they prettily represented sheep-hookes. 
Femkr. Jread., p. 179. 

MOURNIVAL. A term at the game of 
gleek, meaning four cards of a sort, 
as fonr aces, &c. Perhaps from 
momifle, French, a trick at cards, 
according to Cotgrave; but which 
now means only a slap on the face 



A MMrmtrai is either all the aces, the four kings, 

I gleek is three of any of the 

afos«aaid. Compleat GameMUr, ISmo, 1680, p. 68. 



In Poolers English Parnassus, the 
elements, from being four, are called : 



The nesse of simple bodies; 
Nature's first moumital^- 



The diateasaron of nature's haimoinr, 

Nature's great tetrarchs. Voc, SUments. 

See Mess. 

A mounuml of protests, or a gleek at least. 

B. Joua. Staple of News, 4th intermean. 
Giro me a mottmival of aces, and a gleek of queens. 
Grtene* Tu, Quo;., 0. PL, vii, 44. 

See Mumival, in Kersey's Dictionary. 
As a moumival and a ffleek make up 
seven, a singnlarly quaint writer, ap- 
plying the terms of card-playing to 
religious use, has advised that we 
fthouid 

Etco every common day 
So gratiously dispose, that all our weeks 
Be full of sacred mumitaU and gUeks. 

G, Tooke, JniUB JHcata, p. 102. 
tWhat may wise men conceive, when they shal note, 
That fire nnarm'd men, in a wherry boate, 
lionght to defend, or to offend with stripes, 



Bat one old sword, and two tobaoeo-pipei \ 
And that of constables a mumivall^ 
Men, women, children, all in generall, 
And that they all should be so valiant, wise, 
To feare we would a market towne surprise. 

Taylor's Worket 1630. 
fMurtnval of knares, or Whiggism plainly displayed ; 
a satirical poem, 1688. 
tit can be no treason to drink or to sing 
A mcnmiftd of healths to our true crowned king. 

The Loyal Garland, 1686. 

MOUSE. Used as a familiar term of 
endearment, from either sex to the 
other. 

What's your dark meaning, mouH, of this light word f 
L.LSt. z;.,v,2. 
Pinch wanton on your cheek, call yon his m<nat. 

SamL, ill. 4. 
Come, mouee, will ;fOU walk? 

Julia to Lazaritto, in B. ^Fl. Wonuai Hater, y^ %. 
Shall I tell thee, sweet monee f I never looke npon 
thee but I am quite out of love with my wife. 

Menaekmtu, 6 pi., i, 118. 
God bless thee, mouse, the bridegroom said, and 
smakt her on the lips. Warner's Jib. Eng.^ p. i7. 
And who had mark'd the pretty looks that past, 
From piiry friend unto his pretty mouse. 

N. Breton, in Ellis, Specim., n, p. 248. 

Mouse piece of heef^ a particular 
joint so called to this day. It is the 
piece below the round, as appears by 
that learned work, the Domestic 
Cookery. 

Bat oome among us, and you shall see us onee in a 
morning have a mouse at a bay. M. A mouse ? un- 
properly spoken. Cr. Aptly uuderstoode, a mouse of 
leef. Lyly's Sapho /• Fhaon, i, 3. 

\Mwspeee of an oxe , mousle. FaUgra»e, 

tXhere is a certain piece in the beef, called the mouse- 
piece, which given to the child, or party so affected, 
to eat, doth certainly core the thrush. 

Aubrey* s MisceUaniee, p. 144. 

MOUSE-HUNT, *. A hunter of mice ; 
but evidently said by lady Capalet 
with allusion to a different object of 
pursuit ; such as is called mouse only 
in playful endearment : 

Aye, you have been a mouse-hunt in vonr time. 
But I will watch you from such watehing now. 

Mom.i'JuL,iw,4. 

On which Capalet exclaims, '^ A 
jealous hood!" The commentators 
Bay that in some counties a weasel is 
called a mouse-hunt. It may be so ; 
but it is little to the purpose of that 
passage. 

tMOUSE-PIECE. See Mouse. 

MOWE, s. A grimace. See Moe. 

MOWE, V. To make faces like a mon- 
key. See Mop, and Mob. 

O idiot times, 
When gaody monkeys mows ore sprightly rhimesr 

Marston, Se. of nil. Sat. 0. 
Ape great thing gave, though he did mowing stand. 
^ /'mAr. ^rc, p. 399. 

MOY, *. A piece of money ; probably 
a contraction of moidore, or moedore. 
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a Portuguese piece of gold« value one 
pound seven shillings. 

Moff shall not aenre, I will have forty m^. 

And in the same scene : 

Fr. O jmrdonnez Moy. 

"PitL Say'Bt thou me lo? is that a ton of moy9 f 

I have not seen it elsewhere, as a se- 
parate word. 

MOYLE. SeeMoiLB. 

MUBBLEFUBBLES. A cant term 
for any causeless depression of 
spirits. An undefined disorder simi- 
lar perhaps to that described by the 
more modem terms mulligruhs^ or 
rather blue devils. 

Melancholy is the creast of eoariien armet, and now 
every base companion, being in hit muhUfubUt, says 
he ia melancholy. Lyty*$ MytUu, v. 2. 

Whether Jupiter was not joviall, nor Sol in his 
mMbbUfitbblet, that la long clouded, or in a total 
edipse. GuytoH^s Fettiv. Notes, p. 46. 

Our Mary Gutierez, when she was in the mubhU- 
fubU$, do you think I was mad for it? Ibid., p. 14$. 

A remedy for this disorder is pre- 
scribed by the same author : 

He that hath read Seneca and Bottliius ia very well 
pn>v:(1?(' uKain«t nn ordinary mishap, but to have by 
^ vrt Artrsias ,- Parthenia, or the dolorous madri}|:als 
<>'..■ - : in the Arcadia, or the unfortunate 

'f >• . us and Thisbe, shall be sure never to 

. . . V/T«6/«. Ibid., p. 16. 

^•a: p' 'ity gives mumble-Jubbles : 

Ai.J ? r braviie feelesany payne. 

With cnm ot state and troubles, 
We'el come in kindnesse to put your highnease 

Out of your mumble-fubbUt. 

Mise. Antig. Angl, in X JVimm, p. 65. 

fMUCE. See Muse. 

If'or having gotten licence to nominate whom he 
would, without respect of calling and dexree, as 
tainted with unlawful! and forbid(Mn arte, hke to an 
hunter skilfuil in marking the secret tracts and 
mnuea of wild beasts, enclosed many a man within his 
lamentable net and toyle. 

Jmmaanu MareeUimUt 1000. 

MUCH, THE MILLER'S SON. One 
of the companions or attendants of 
Robin Hood. In Jonson's Sad 
Shepherd he is called, "Robin 
Hood's bailiff or acater." In the 
ballads of Robin Hood he is called 
Midge, 

As I am JfwcA, the miller's son. 
That left my mill to go with thee. 

George a Greene, O. PK, iii, 41. 

MUCH, adv. A sort of contemptuous 
interjection of denial. 

What with two points on your shoulder? much I 

2 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

That is, far from it, by no means. 

To charge me brins my grain unto the markets, 
Aye» muck I when I have neither bam nor garner. 

B. Jons. Every Man out ofH., i, 3. 

See other passages quoted by Stee- 
veus. 



Hence also the adjectire much is simi- 
larly nsed : 

How say you now f Is it not past two o*cloek f 
And here*^ muck Orlando 1 As you I. it, iv, S. 

That is, here is no snch person ! So, 

Muck wench I or muck son I 

B, Jons. Every Man m S., iv, 4. 

And to solicit his remembranee stall 
In his enforced absence. Muck, *i faith I 
True to my friend in cases of affection. 
In women's cases, what a jest it is. 

Ibid., Case is AlUrU, iii, 1. 

ffi^o-MUCH. Enough; sufficient. 

But I had 90 muck wit to keepe my thoughts 
Up in their built houses. 

Tourtuuf's Bsvengers Tragedie, 1608. 

MUCH-WHAT, adv. For the most 
part, or almost; very much. Like 

MOST-WHAT. 

This shews man's power, and its wav of operation to 
be mnck-iokat the same in the material and inteUectual 
world. Locke, II, xii, \l. 

See the examples in Johnson. 
MUCHELL, a. The same as mickle, 
or muckle ; from the Saxon moehei, 
much or great. Much is only an 
abbreviation of it. 

I learnt that little sweet 
Oft tempered is, quoth she, i»ith muckellnmnt. 

^eHS.F.Q.,I,ir,4A. 
Full many wounds in his corrupted flesh 
He did engrave, and muckell blood did spend. 

/»ti.,UI.vii,83. 

The second and third folios, we are 
told, change this into, "much ill 
blood.*' 
fMUCK. A jocular term for monejk 

Not one in all Bavenna might compare 

With him for wealth, or matcht him for his muek. 

TurbervilWs Tragieedl Tales, 1587. 
He raairied her for muete, she him for lust ; 
The motives fowle,then fowly live they must. 

Danes, Scourge o/FoUy, 1611. 

MUCKINDER, a. A jocular term for 
a handkerchief; from nmck, dirt. 

Be of good comfort, take my mucHnder, 

And dry thine eyes. B. Jons. Tale ofT^ iii, 1. 

We'll liHve a bib, for spoiling of thy doublet. 

And a fringed mMcketCierhxa^ at thv eirdle- 

B.'4rFl. Gsp/.,iii, 5. 
f They will bring me my cradle, my muckinder, and 
my hobbyhorse garnished with pretiovu stones, wliich 
will add faith to the nobility of my race. 

History qflirandon, 16S&. 

MUCKITER, 9. Seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the same word. 



Onely upon his muckiter and band he had an F, 
By whicn I did suppose his name was Ferdinand. 

Weakest goes to Wall, sign. I S b. 



Muckeier, wiping thinar. 

WiUcins, Seal Ckar. Alpk. Diet. 

In Baret's Alvearie, mucketter is re- 
ferred to bib ; but Cotgrave says, a 
*' muckender is a bavarette, or ottcc^- 
eier,'' 
tMUDDING. 

Or like a carpe that is lost in mudding, 
May more, like to a black-pudding. 
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Eor M the irodding the skin I jes within 
So doth mj miatriu beauty in a Ufllty gin. 

Academy of Commiimtnts, 1654. 

tMUFP. A fool. 

Those stiles to him weare strange, bat thay 

Bid fe<rf^e them on Uie bace-bnrae wtuffe, and him as 

king obaj. Warner'* AtbioHS England. 

MUFFLER, *. A sort of veil, or wrap- 
per, worn by ladies in Shakespeare's 
time, chiefly covering the chin and 
throat. 

He might pnt on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and 
so escape. Merry W. W., i^, %, 

Mous. Thomas, in the comedy of that 
name, disguising himself as a female, 
says. 

The. On with my muffler. 

To which his sister says, 

Te're a sweet lady I come let's see your conrtesie. 

Act ir, sc. 6. 

Mufflers of several kinds are deline- 
ated in Mr. Donee's Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, some of which show 
only the eyes. See vol. i, p. 75. 
fMUG-HOUSES. Pot-houses. Tlie 
mug-houses of London were very 
celebrated in the political agitation of 
the earlier part of the last century. 

On king George's accession to the throne, the Tories 
had so much ihe better of the fhendi to the ProtesUnt 
■necessKm, that thergain'd the mobs on all publick 
days to their side. This induced a set of gentlemen 
to 'establish mugg-kouie* in all the comers of this 
crnt dty, for well affected tradesmen to meet and 
leep up the spirit of loyalty to the Protestant succes- 
sion, and to DC ready upon all tnmnlM to join their 
forces for the suppression of the Tory mobs. Many an 
enooonter they had, and many were the hots, tiU at 
last, the ^rliament was obliged bv a law to put an 
end to this city-strife, which had this good effect, 
that upon the pullins down of the muga-koute in 
Salisbuxy-court, for which some boys were n«nged on 
this act» the city has not been troubled with them 
since. Journey through England, 1724. 

tMUGGLB. The following is a very 
curious description of the drinking 
practices at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

I myselfe have seen and (to my grief of conscience) 
may now say have in presence, ^ea and amongst 
others, been an actor in the businesse, when upon 
oor knees, after healthes to manv private punkes, a 
health have been dmnke to all the whoores in the 



He is a man of no ^hion that cannot 
drinke supernaculum, carouse the hunters hoop, 
gnaffe upsey-freese croose, bowse in Permoysaunt, in 
Fimlico, in Crambo, with healthes, gloves, numpes, 
frolicka. and a thousand such domineering inventions, 
aa by the bell, by the cards, by the dye, by the dozen, 
by the yard, and so by measure we drink out of 
measure. — ^lliere are in London drinking schooles; so 
that dmnkennesse is professed with us as a liberall 
arte and science. ... I have seene a company 
amongst the very woods and forests [he speaks of the 
New Forest and Windsor Forest], drinking for a 
muggle. Site determined to trie their strengths who 
ooiud drinke most glasses for the muggle. The iirst 
drinkea a glasse of a pint, the second two, the next 
three, and so evenr one multiplieth till the last taketb 
sixe. Then the nrst beginneth againe and taketh 
seven, and in this manner they drinke thrice a peece 



round, every man taking a glasse more than his fellow, 
so that he that drauke least, which was the first, 
drank one and twentie pints, and the sixth m.ta 
thirty-six. Fonng'e England** Bane, 1617. 

MULCT, «. In the seuse of blemish or 
defect. 

No muUt in yourself, 
Or in your person, mind, or fortune. 

Mau. Maid of Hon., i, 9. 

f MULE. To shoe one's mule, to help 
oneself out of the funds trusted to 
one's management. 

He had the keeping and disposall of the moneys, and 
yet sh4)d not Am muU at aU. 

History off\raneion, 1665. 

fMULL. A popular name for a cow. 

Tedious have been our fasts, and long our prayers ; 
To keep the Sabbath such have been our cares, 
That Cisly durst not milk the gentle mulls. 
To the great damage of my lord mayors fools. 

Satyr against Hypo€rites,1689. 

MULLED. Softened, like mulled wine. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy j mtdTd, deaf, sleepy, 
insensible. Coriol., iv, %. 

fMULTILOQUY. Talkativeness. Lat. 

MuUiloquy shews ignorance : what needs 

So many words when thou dost see the deeds ? 

Otifen** Epigrams, 1677. 

fMUM. A sort of strong beer, intro- 
duced from Brunswick, and hence 
oflen called Brunswick mum. 

The clamorous crowd is hush'd with mugi of aitrai. 
Till all, tun'd equal, send a general hum. JPcgw. 

fMUMBLE-FUBBLE. Low spirits. 

See MUBBLEFUBBLES. 

fMUMBLEMENT. Muttering and 
grudging? 

Such his mumblement bemg overheard came afterwardt 
in question to bis danger, as seeming to prooeede of a 
treasonable discontent with the present state. 

Copley's Wits, tits, and Fancies, 16K 

MUM-BUPOBT. A cant word, implying 
silence. It is the watch-word pro- 
posed by Slender in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor : 

I come to her in white, and cry mum ; and she cries 
budget, and by that we know one another. 

Merry W. W., v, 3. 
But mumhouget for Carisophus I espie. 

Ikimon and Fitk., 0. PI, i, 191. 
Nor did I ever winch or gradge it, 
For thy dear sake : quoth she, mum budget. 

Hudib., I, m,y.Wr, 

MUM-CHANCE. A sort of game, 
played with cards or dice. 

But leaving cardes, lett's go to dice awhile. 
To passage, treitrippe, hazarde, or mum^hanes. 

Machiavell's Dogg., 1617, sign. B. 

Silence seems to have been essential 
at it ; whence its name : 

And for mumehance, howe'er the chance do fall. 
Ton must be mum for fear of marring all. 

Ibid., cited in 0. PI., xii, 4S3. 
I ha' known him cry, when he has lost but three 
shillings at mumchanee. Jovial Crew, 0. PI., x, 383. 
Cardes are fetcht, and mumehanee or decoy is the 
game. Decker's Bellman, sijrn. F 3. 

Used, in later times, as a kind of pro- 
verbial term for being silent. 
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f Whoio littetb not to put mtich in huznrd plaveth at 
mtum-ckoMe* for liia crown witli some one or otlmr. 

Nortkbrooke agaiMt lAeing, 1677. 
tl un so iKme, every foot that 1 aet to the ground 
went to niT heart; I thought I had been at mnm- 
chance, my bonea rattled to with jaunting. 

WatKard Hoe, 1607- 

[At a later period the word was used 
to signify a person ^ho stood dumb, 
and had not a word to say for him- 
self.] 

fWhy stand ye like a mtnit'eJ^anee f Wliat are ye 
tongue-ty'd P Phutvs made English, 1694. 

\Mut. {hold* np his stick) Sarrah. yon will not leave 
your prating till I aet old crabtree about your 
ahoulders. 

Chav. What, would you have a body stand like mum- 
ehanee, az if 1 didn't know better than your old 
mouldy chopa how to car my zelf to a gentlewoman. 
Vuiuitural Mother, 1698. 

To MUMM, MUMMING, MUMMERY. 
See Johnson. 

MUMMY, 9, Egyptian mammy, or 
what passed for it, was formerly a 
regular part of the Materia Medica. 
The late dean of Westminster, in his 
Commerce, &c., of the Ancients, says 
that it was medical, '* not on account 
of the cadaverous, but the aromatic 
substance.'* Vol. ii, p. 60, n. This 
is true, so far as it can be supposed 
to have real e£Qcacy, but its virtues 
seem to have been chiefly imaginary, 
and even the traffic fraudulent. 
Chambers thus speaks of it in his 
Encyclopaedia : 

JfwMmy is said to have been first brought into use in 
medicine by the malice of a Jewish physician ; who 
wrote, that flesh thus embalmed was good for the 



from it in medicine; and that all wliirh is sold in the 
shops, whether brought from Venice or Lvona, or even 
directly from the Lf^vant by Alexanilha, is tactitious, 
the work of cert ain Jews, who counterfeit it by drying 
cnrciiBses in ovens, after having prepared them with 
powder of myrrh, caballiu aloes, Jewish pitch, and 
other coarse or unw holcsome drugs. 

See also the excellent account, taken 
from Dr. HiJTs Materia Medica, in 
Johnson's Dictionary. 
Hence the current idea that bodies 
might be rendered valuable, by con- 
verting them into mummy. Shake- 
speare speaks of a kind of magical 
preparation under that name : 

And it was dy'd in mvmmy, which the skilful 
Conserv'd of maiden's hearts. Othello, in, 4. 

Make fltwmmy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothe- 
caries. Bird in a Cage, 0. PI., viii, 214. 
And all this that my precious tomb may furnish 
The hind with miMiaty. Muse's L. GL, 0. PL, iz, S14. 



-fTo MUMP. To be sulky. 



Ther's nothing of him that doth lianging aldp. 

Except his rares, his nether teeth, ai'd hp; 

And when he's crost or sullen any way. 

He mnrnps, nnd lowrea, and hangs the lip, they say. 

That I a wise mans sayings must approve, 

Man is a tree, whose root doth grow above. 

Taylor's fTorkes, 1630. 

To bee. 

Here Wiiarton wheels about, till mumping JAdj, 
Like the full moon, hath made his lordship giudv. 

Cleavelattd's Poems,^6o\. 

fMUMPER. A beggar. A cant term. 

Since the king of be^ars was married to the queen 
of slats, at £owzy-hiil. near Beggars-bush, being 
most aplendidly attended on by a mgged regiment of 
mumpers. Poor £o^, 1694. 

Here, said I, take your mumper's fee. 
Let's see ona ; thank vou, air, said she. 

tiudibras Bedivivus, Part 4, 1705. 

MUMPSIMUS, *. An old error, in 
which men obstinately persevere; 
taken from a tale of an ignorant 
monk, who in his breviary bad always 
said mumpsimus, instead ofsumpnmrts, 
and being told of his mistake said, it 
might be so for what he knew, but 
mumpsimus was what he was taught, 
and that he should continue to say. 
Often used in controversy. 

Some be so obstinate in their old mumsiwuis, that they 
cannot abide the true doctrine of God. 

Latimer, Serm^ fol. 336. 

Henry YIII is said to have told the 
above story. 
fMUNDICATIF. A cleansing medicine. 

For a wound in the head a good mundieatiffe. — ^Take 
hony of roses, two unces, oyle of rosea an unce, 
meddle them together, nnd put it warme into the 
wound with lint, and a plaister upon it: it is good a 
mundieatiffe. Pathway of Health, bl . 1. 

fMUNDIFY. To make oneself clean 
or adorn oneself. 

Or at least forces him, upon the nngratefnl ineon- 
veniency, to steer to the next barber's shop, to new 
rig and mundifie. 

Country QenllewuM*s Fade-mecum, 1699. 

tMUNDUNGO. A name for tobacco. 

Dow steams of garlick whifling through the nose. 
Stank worse than Luther's socks, or fiiot-boya toes. 
With these mundungo's, and a breath that smella 
Like standing pools in subterranean ceils. 

Satyr against Hypocrittg^ 16S9. 

tMUNGY. Damp and cloudy. 

For neither we the lieht of starrea did see, 
No nor the starrie pole discem'd could be : 
Bui mungy clouds o'resnread the skie most blade. 
And the dark night maae us moon-light to lack. 

rtrgil, by Ficon. 16S3. 
Disperse this plagne-distUling cloud, and dear 
My muftgy soul into a glorioua day. 

QuarUs'a EmUewu, 

t^oMUNIFY. To fortify. 

But now (it being proper to tyrants to feare) thry 
minde nothing but the building of fortresses, to 
mttRt/fr cittadells and (gold pre\'Hihng above either the 
force of many or the sword) to lay up treasures. 

The Passenger of Benstenntc, 161S. 

MURDERING PIECE, s. A very de- 
structive kind of ordnance, calculated 
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to do much execution at once, having 
a wide mouth, and discharging large 
stones. In Rabelais, B. ii, ch. 1, 
Canon pevier is translated by sir T. 
Urquhart, ** murdering piece.'* Now 
pevier, says Du Chat, *• is synonymous 
Vfiih perrier^ or pierrier, more modern 
terms ; that is, pieces for discharging 
great stones. The stones would often 
break into many fragments by the 
explosion, and consequently murder 
in many places, as Hamlet says/' 
Du Chat adds, that it is the jterpoficXoy 
of the Greeks. He forgot that they 
had no cannons ; but it shows his 
meaning sufficiently. They had 
engines which threw stones with 
almost equal force. 

O, my dear Gertnide, thus 
like to a nutrdfrinff piece, in many placet 
Gtvee me raperlluoas death. Baml., nr, 5. 

And, like a murdnin^ oiece, aima not at one. 
Bat all who atand witnin that danir'rons level. 

B.i-Fl iJouble Marriage, iv, 8. 
There is not inch anorlier murdering pitee 
In all the stock of calnmny. 

Middleton /■ Bowl. Ttiir Qtuuret, 1682. 

In Midd]eton*8 Game of Chess, brass 
guns are called "brass murtherere.^* 
H 2 b. But this is merely a poetical 
phrase. 

Kersey defines murderers, or murder- 
ing pieces, " Small cannon, chiefly 
used in the fore-castle, half-deck, or 
steering of a ship ;" and there they 
were used, but not exclusively. 

And like iome murdering peeee, instead ofahotk 
IHBpcraea ahame on more than her nlone. 

SaltonttalVs Hayde, p. 4. 

f Bat we haling a murtkerer in the mund house, kept 

the larbord side cleere, whilst our men with the 

other ordnance and moaqaets playd upon their ships. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

MURE, «. A wall ; an affected Latinism, 
not very common. 

The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Haa wrought the mure that should confine it in 
So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 

2 Henry IF, iv, 4. 
Gitt with a triple mmre of shining brass. 



ffevwood's Golden Jge, 1611. 
^ to make it sure. 



But yet, 
He girta it with a triple brazen mure. 

Ibid,, Britaine's Troy, iv, 78. 

To MURE, 0. To inclose, or merely 
to shut up. 

He took a mnzzle strong 
Of sorest ynm, made vnih many a lincke. 
Therewith he mured up his mouth along. 

Spens. F. q., VI, xii, 84. 

Mr. Todd found it in the English 
Bible, and elsewhere. 



tMURGION. Soil from the bed of the 
ri?er. 

Many fetch moore-earth or murgion from the river 
betweeue Colebrooke, and Uxbrklge, and carry it to 
their barren arouuds in Buckinghamshire, Harford- 
shire, and Middlesex, eight or ten miles off. And the 
{(rounds wberupon this kind of soile is emploied, wil 
mdure tilth above a dozen yeeres after. 

Norden*e Surveiors Dialogue, 1610. 

MURNIVAL. See Mournival. 
MURR, 9, A violent cold, similar to 

the pose, but more characterised by 

hoarseness. See Posb. 

The murr, the head-ach, the catarr, the bone-aeh. 
Or other branches of the sharps aalt rhewue 
Fitting a gentleman. 

Chapman*s Mom. jyOUve, act it, Anc. Dr., iii, 388. 

In Woodairs Surgery, some stanzas 
in praise of sulphur, speak of that 
drug as salutary in the murr : 

The flowres serve 'gainst pestilence, 

'Gainst asthma ana the murr. P. S23. 

See Kersey, in Mur, In Higins's 
Nomenclator also, Gravedo is thus 
rendered : 

A rhcnme or humour falling downe into the nose, 
atopping the nostrells, hurting the voice, and causing 
a cough, with a singing in the earesj the pose, or 
mur. pTisSb. 

" Disease of hoarseness through cold 
distillation." WUkins, Real Ch. 
Alph, Diet, 

f Deafe earrs, blind eyas, the palde, gouie, and mur. 
And cold would kill thee, but for fire and fur. 

Bowlandi, Kmuu ofSp. and Di., 1613. 

MURREY, s. A dark reddish brown, 
the colour by heralds called sanguine. 
See Holme's Academy of Armory, 
B. i, p. 18. 

After him followed two pert apple -squires; the one 
had a murrey cloth gown on. 

OreeneU Quip, /-c, Harl. Misc., v, 480. 
tThe eover of the booke was of murrey colour, with 
strings in the mids nnd at botli ends, of the same 
colour. HoUand't Ammantu Marcel., 1609. 

fMURRINALL. A corruption of, or a 
misprint for, murnivail. 

My counsell is that you take him and his ape, with 
his man and his dog, and whip the whole mease or 
murrinaU of them out of the towne. 

Taylor's Wil and Mirth, Worhes, 1630. p. 194. 

MURRION, or MORION. Morion^ 
French. A steel cap, or plain, open 
helmet. 

The soldier has his mwrnon, women have tires. 
Beasts have their head-piecea, and men have theirs. 

Honest fTh.. 0. PL, iii, 891. 
And next blow deft his morion, so he flies. 

Fuimus Trees, 0. PI., vii, 481. 
And bum 
A little Juniper in mj murrin, the maid made it 
Her chamber-pot. B, and Fl. Cupid's Rev., iv, 1. 

Also jocularly, for a night-cap : 

Never again reproach your reverend uisrht-cap. 
And cauit by the mimgy name of nturrion. 

Ibid., Scorn/. Lady, iv, 1. 
tMorion, bonet de fer, testiere. A murrion : a Steele 
cap : a scul : such a head peece as Iwd no crest, aa 
some say : some take it for an helmet. 
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[The mnrrion was not, however, neces- 
sarily of steel, but sometimes of 
leather :] 

tHis hdm, tongk and well Uutned^ wiUumt a plnme or 

crest, 
And called a murrum. Ckapm. Jl, x, 2S7. 

MUSCADEL, or MUSCADINE. A 
rich sort of wine. Fin de muscat, or 
muscadel, French. ''Vinum musca- 
turn, quod moschi odorem referat; 
for the sweetnesse and smell it resem- 
bles muske." Minsk. 

Qnaff 'd off the museadel^ and threw Uie sops 

All in the sexton's face. Taitung of Shrew, iii, 9. 

The mutauUne stays for the bride at rhurcta, 

The pnest and Hymen's ceremonies tend 

To make them man and wife. 

Two Maids ofMoreclacke, 1609. 

Cited by Mr. Steevens, who takes 
occasion from it to illustrate the cus- 
tom of having wine and sops at mar- 
riages. Sometimes the wine was 
Hippocras, sometimes other kinds. 
fMUSCAT. A sort of grape. 

That the muscats he did eat were so great, that only 
one grain of them was enongh to make all Englmid 
to be perpetually drunk. History of FrannoM, 1655. 
He hath also sent each of us some anchovies, olives, 
and museatt, but I know not yet what that is, and 
am ashamed to ask. Peoyt^ 2>iary, 1602. 

fMUSCOVY GLASS. Uingla**. 

She were an excellent lady, but that her face peelethlike 
Mvscovy glass MalecotUent, Ane. B. Drum., ii, p. 1 3. 

MUSE, MUSET, or MUSIT, s. The 
opening in a fence or thicket through 
which a hare, or other beast of sport, 
is accustomed to pass. Muset, French. 

Tis as hard to find a hare without a muse, as a woman 
without a scuae. Greene's Tkie9es falling out, i-c, 

Harl, Misc., vol. viii, p. 387. 
And when thoa hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch to OTershut his troubles, 
How he out-runs the wind, and with what care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles. 
The msny musits through the which he goes, 
Are like a labyrinth, to amaze his foes. 

Skakesp. Venus and Adonis, Suppl., i, p. 437. 

Mr. Malone's note on this word is 
erroneous. Muset is by Cotgrave 
rendered in French trouS. Gerv. 



Markham says, 

We terme the place « 



where she [the hare] sitteth, her 
forme, the places through the which she goes to 
releefe, her muset. Qentl. Aeademie, 1595. p. 38. 

This proverb is in Fuller's collection : 

Find vou without excuse. 

And find a hare without a muse. No. 6061. 

In Howell's it is, 

Take a hare without a muse. 
And a knave without excuse. 
And hang them up. Bngl. Prov., p. 12 a. 

Metaphorically, for a pass leading 
into a besieged town : 

So what with these, and what with martial art, 
Stopt is each meuse, and guarded is each part. 

Fansk. Lus., iii, 79. I 



As when a crew of gallants watch the wild muse of a 

l»ore, 
Their dogs put in after full crie,hemsheth o«» before. 
Ckatm. Horn. IL, p. 150 [xi, S6»J. 
Tou hear the horns. 
Enter your muse quick, lest tin's mntch between 'a 
Be crost ere met. B.andFl.Two Noble XL, iii, 1. 

This is the emendation of Mr. Seward 
and Theobald on the passage, which 
in the folio stands "enter your mu- 
sick." They are undoubtedly right, 
as to the sense. Palamou appears 
"as out of a bush," and Arcite has 
just said to him. 

Be content. 
Again betake you to your kawtk4frn kouse 

I only doubt about the word quick. 
Probably the original was, "Enter 
your musit.'* 

We find even a sheep going through 
a muset : 

Who had no sooner escaped out of our English sheep- 
fold, but straightwav he discovers the muset thoruw 
which he stole, thinking thereby to decoy the rest of 
the flock into the wi.defness. 

CkisenkaU*s Calk. Hist, in Cens. lAt., x, 383. 

To MUSE, V. In the sense of to wonder. 
It is thus used several times in Shake- 
speare, but is sufficiently exemplified 
by Dr. Johnson. In Ayscough's 
Index there are eight instances of it. 

MUSHRUMP, *. A mushroom 



But cannot bruok a night-grown muskrump. 
Such a one as mjr lord of Comir " " 
Should bear us am 



Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is. 
Town of the nobilitv. 

Jtfw.J7,O.PL,ii,SS5. 

fMUSK. This perfume was at one time 
used very extravagantly, and was 
made up into various shapes, some of 
which are indicated in the following 
receipts. 

To make musk-hags to lay among your cloatha.— Take 
the flowers of lavender-cotton six ounces, storax half 
an ounce, red rose-leaves two ounces, rhodium an 
ounce; dry them and beat them to powder, anti lav 
them in a bag wherein musk lias been, and thev'il 
east an excellent scent, and preserve your cloaths 
from moths or worms. Closet of Rarities, 1706. 

Curious musk'balls, to carrr about one. or to lay in 
any place.— Let the grouna-work be fine flower of 
almonds, and Castle-soap, each a like quantity, scare 
Hit soap thin, and wet them with as much rose-water 
as will make them into a paste, with two drops of 
ch^ical oil of annamon, and two grains of muak, 
which win be sufllcicnt for six ounces of eadi of the 
nound-work ; then make all up into little balls, but 
let them not come near the fire in doing it, lest the 
essences evaporate, and the iMdls loose much of their 
scent and vertue. 

AeeomplisVd Female Instructor, 1719. 
To make musk-cakes.— lnVt halt a pound of red roses, 
bruise them well, and add to them the water of basil, 
the powder of frankincense, making it up with these 
a pound, add four grains of musk ; mix them w«U to 
a thickness^ make them into cakes, and drr them in 
the sun. Closet ofMartties, 170S. 

We have here a good description of 
some of the secrets of the toilette. 
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IV. -.-1 »/*** ^5^ .^*«» *»«') '• «^Wd »»th 'em. 
1 Tc wuli d my fftce in Mercury water, Wr 
A year and upwards : lain m oyi'd glovci atill : 
W«>m my pomatum-d maaJu i.fl night; each morniug 
Kang'd crery hair in lU due rank aud posture : * 
laid red amongst the white ; writ oV my face, 
^d set It forth in a moat fair edition ; 
Worn a thin tiffeny onlv o'r my breasts - 
Kept Musk^luau in my mouth continually. 

tMUSK-MILLION. A sort of gourd 
or pumpkin. 

So being landed we went up and downe and could 

•T^Jl*: **'°^ **"^?^"^ ^"^'^ "»d mosse,andwee 
«pccted oranges, lunonda. fig^es. muske^Uions, and 
^**«^' Taylor's ITortet, 1830. 

MUSKET, *. The male young of the 
sparrow-hawk ; mosket, Dutch ; Mous- 
quet, Fr. See Etas-musket. Isaac 
Walton, in his enumeration of hawks, 



gives us, the "sparhawk and the 
musket," as the old and young birds 
of the same species. P. 12, ed. Haw- 
kins. The word occurs in Dry den. 

^e they might trust their common wrongs to wreak 
The muMfitet and the coystrel were too weak. 
.... , Bind and PaHtk.,^.Z. 

As the invention of fire-arms took 
place at a time when hawking was in 
high fashion, some of the new weapons 
were named after those birds, proba- 
bly from the idea of their fetching 
their prey from on high. Musket 
has thus become the established name 
for one sort of gun. A saker was 
also a species of cannon (see Saker), 
but before that it meant a hawk. 
Falcon was another sort of cannon ; 
whence a hand-gun, which is a small' 
cannon, easily obtained the name of 
musquet, or small falcon. See Fal- 
con. 

+MUSKLB.^ Used to signify the sinewy 
part of the flesh. 

MmcuIus, Plin. ,*w. Muscle. A m»**fa or fleshie 
parte of the bodye, consisting of fleshe, veinee. sinewes. 
'"i*!?r.f*V*?^*V* apeciaUy to the motion of some 
parte of the bodie by meanes of the sinewes in it. 
«r . , - . . Nomenclator. 1586. 

Mmskekf, or of muscles, hard and stiffe with taan? 
muscles or brawnes. ^ 

\f f TV8«2 . A '^'*^' ^f""^' ^- 1*». P- 404. 

A1U&2>, s. A scramble, when any small 
objecU are thrown down, to be taken 
by those who can seize them. Cot- 
grave has mousche, French, which 
probably is the reading of some edi- 
tions of Rabelais. 

Ti. u . OfIatc,whenIcTy'd,ho! 

Like boys unto a imcm, kings would sUrt forth 

And cry, your will Sk. Ant. and Cleop.Au, 11 

The monies rattle not, nor are they known 

To make a muu yet 'moiig the gamesome suitors. 

B. J<m. Magn. Lady, iv, 3. 



They'll throw down gold in musses. 

•n .. ^<i'*- Gips. bv Mlddl. IBoS 

^Z^ " '"'"• ^P5?^"j ^ *°"'*^ y«^ c««ld luake such 
another muss, at all adventures. 

Also a cant term of endearment, pro- 
bably for mouse : 

Whjt aila you, sweetheart ? Arc you not well P Speak, 
good muss. B. Jons. Every Man in A. ^."v8 

llie musse is one of Gargantua's 
games, B. i, ch. 21. and is mentioned 
again, iii, 40, '»a muscho inventore." 
The original is mousque, which may 
also be the origin of the English wiwi. 
See Ozell's edit., 1740. Dr. Grey 
has quoted it in his notes on Shake- 
speare. Some particulars of musse 
are also mentioned in Ozell's Rabelais, 
vol. iii, p. 268. 
MUSSERS, *. plur. Hiding places for 
game; a term used in hunting. From 
the French, musser, to hide. 

V .,j . Nay we can find 

Jour wildest parts, your turnings and returns. 
Your traces, squats, the mussers, forms, and holes 
lou young men use, if once our sagest wiu 
. ,,,T^* * '''*"""^' SamJUi, 0. PL, T, «8. 

tMUST. New wine. 

Mustum,Plinio Moust. JTm/ or iiewe wine. 

TJey are all wines, but even a. men •r^'T^unS'i 

and dirers nature, so are they likewise of divers wrts- 

lor new wine, called masti, ii hard td digSt ' 

M f TTinXT A mri /dssenger of Bentenuto, 1812. 

MUTCHATO, «.,^for mustacho. The 
part of the beard growing on the 
npper lip ; the whiskers. 

Of some the faces bold and bodies were 
Distalncd with wood, and Turkish beards they had 
On th over lips, mutehatoes long of haire. 
Ti ., 1 Bigins's Induct, to Mirr. Maa. 

rossibly a misprint. 
To MUTE, V. A term of falconry ; said 
of the hawks when they drop their 
dung. Applied also to other birds. 
[As in the book of Tobit, " The spar- 
rows muted wai'm dung in mine 
eyes."] 

Upon the oaice, the plumb-tree, and the holrae, 
Tlie stock-dove and the bhick-bird should not come. 
Whose mulimf on those trees doe make to grow 
Eot-cunng Hyphen and the missel-toe. 

w I ,. ^^0*0^, Brit. Past., Lm 11 

For her disport, my huly could p^cure ' ^ ^' ^' 
The wreicsied wings of this m.v mnlinff mind. 
Bestlesse to seeke her emptie fist to find. 

But though the allusion is to hawk- 
ing, I should conceive that it is here 
used for changing; from mutoi Latin. 

t*oT you, Jacks, I would have you imploy your time 
tiU my comming, m watching what hmn bf the St 
my hawke mutes. Betunufroin Pemassus, I80Z 

MUTINEj s. A mutinous or rebellious 
person; used twice by Shakespeare. 
38 
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For this, and the verb to mutine, aee 
Todd. Of the latter he has found 
three examples; of the former only 
those in Shakespeare. Mr. Malone 
found it as an adjective also. 

Suppresseth mtr/tM force and pincticke fraud. 

MiMfortufM qf Arthur, 1687- 

tMUTIVE. Perhaps a misprint for 

mutine. 

Where while on traytoraea, and mid the mtf^ive windea. 
J Herrings TayU, 4to. 1S98. 

MUTTON, 8. A loose woman; from 
what allusion it is not easy to say ; 
unless, as suggested before, from 
being considered as a lost sheep. 
See Laced mutton. 

The duke, I say to thee again, would eat muttom on 
Friday. Meas.for Meas^ ill, 2. 

The allusion here is double, both to 
breaking the fast, and to inconti- 
nence ; but the latter notion is more 
particularly pointed out by the rest of 
the speech. 

I am one tliat lovea an inch of raw muttim, better 
than an ell of Friday [or fried] stockfish ; and the first 
letter of my name begins with letchery. 

Doctor FaustM, 1604, Anc. Dr., i, S8. 
Baa, lamb, there you lie, for I am mutton. 

BellafrofU, in Honest Wh., 0. PI, iii, 863. 
Mutton's mutton now. V. Why, Mas it not so ever F 
C. No, madam, the sinners i' the suburbs had almost 
ta'en the name quite away from it, 'twas so cheap and 
common ; but now 'tis at a sweet reckoning ; the 
term time is the mtf//o>i-Moii^«r in the whole calendar. 
Wehstfr's Appius and Vtrff., act iii, Anc. Dr., v, 400. 

MUTTON-MONGER, from the above. 
A debauched man. This cant phrase 
is said, by some writers, to be still in 
use. 

Your whonon bawdy prieat ! Ton old mutton-moncer. 
Sir J. Olde.,u, 1, Malone's Suppl., ii, 294. 
Is 't possible that the lord Hipolito, whose face is as 
dvil as the outside of a dedicatory book, should be a 
mutton-monger f Hon. Wh., 0. PL, iii, p. 406. 

" A mutton-manger, scortator." Coles* 
Diction., in loc. 

As if yon were the only noted mutton-monger in all 
the city. Ckapm. May-Day, act ii, p. 88. 

MYSTERY. SceMisTBEY. 



N. 



N^VE. A spot, a fault. A pedantic 
word, arbitrarily derived from navus, 
Latin. 

So many spots, like nates on Venus' soil, 
One jewel! set off witli so many a foil. 

Dryi. Verses on Lord Hastings, 

Mr. Todd has shown that it was a 
favorite word with Aubrey, a con- 
temporary of Dryden ; but that is no 
* great authority. See Todd. Phil- 



lips, and of course Kersey, have the 
word in its Latin form. 
fNAGGON. A familiar name for a 
horse. 

My verses are made, to ride erery jade, bat they are 
forbidden, of iades to be ridden, they shall not bee 
snaffled, nor braved nor baffled, wert thou George 
with thy nagg-9n, that fouiehtst with the drajceon, or 
were you great Pompcy, my verse should beuinmpe 
ye, if you, like a iavel, against mee dare caiill. 

2\iytor'i fTorkes, 1630. 

fOn the NAIL. Ready money. 

When they were married, her dad did not fail 
For to pay down four hundred pounds on the nail. 

Th* Beading Garland^ n. d. 

To hit the nail on the head, a well- 
known proverb. 

You kit the naiU on the head, rem tenes. 

Withaiy Dictionaries ed. 1608. p. 460. 
Venus tela Vulcan, Mars shall shooe her steed. 
For he it is that hits the naile o' the head. 

Witts Recreations, 16&4. 

S* nails, a corruption of God's nails. 

Jer. Wen, and you were not my Mha,—s*nailes, 
and I would not draw rather then put up the foole. 
Tragedy ofHoffman, 1631. 

NAKE, «. To make naked. 

Gome, be ready, nake your swords; think of your 
wrongs. Retenger's Drag., O. PL, ir, 897. 

Naked is the regular participle from 
this verb ; 

Thriae the green fields 
Hath the nak'd sythman barb'd. 

Aminta, 1628, 4to. sign. C S. 
But seeing one runne naht, as he were wood. 
Amid their way, they cride, hoe sirra, back. 

Har. Ariost., xix. 63. 

NAKED AS MY NAIL, prov. A pro- 
verbial phrase, formerly common. It 
is not among Ray's Proverbial Simi- 
lies. 

Did so towse them and so tosse them, so pincke 
them and pull them, till he left them as naked as «y 
naile, pinioned some of them like fellona 

Heyw. Engl. 2Va*., ii, 1, 16SS, S C 3 b. 
And tho' he were as naked as my Mtf, 
Yet would he whinny then, and wag the tail. 

Drayton, Momc, p. 510. 

NAKED BED, phr. A person un- 
dressed and in bed, was formerly said 
to be in naked bed. The phrase, 
though a little catachrestical, was 
universally current. It may be ob- 
served that, down to a certain period, 
those who were in bed were literally 
naked, no night linen being worn. 

Who sees his true lore in her naked bed. 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white. 

Shiucesp. Venus 1* Adonis, Malone, Snppl.« i, 432. 

In going to my nuked bed as one that would have 

slept. Par. of Dmmiy Dee., p. ' " 

When in my naked bed my Umbes were laid. 

Mirr.for MagisL, p. 611. 
Then starting up, forth f^m my naked bed. 

/«4t, p. 757. 

Hence naked rest is also met with : 

With feare affrighted from their naked rest. 

Ibid., p. 83L 
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And SQch desire of «Ieepe witball procured, 
Aa straight he gat him to his noted bed. 

Harringt. Arioit.t xvii, 7B. 

So in the often ridiculed Jeronymo : 

Who calls Jeronymo Troin his naJced bed. 

There was nothing peculiarly ridi- 
culous in this expression, bat that it 
vftiB too familiar for tragedy. 
I meet with the expression so late as 
in the very odd novel, by T. Amory, 
called John Buncle, where a young 
lady declares, after an alarm, " That 
she would never go into naked bed, 
on board ship, again." Octavo ed., 
vol. i, p. 90. 
N'AM, V. Am not; formed after the 
analogy of nill and nouldy &c. 

I n'tttn a man, as some do think I am ; 
(Laugh not, good lord} I am in dede a dame. 

Giucoiffue't Steel 6hu. 

fNAMELY. Especially, particularly. 

In the time of king Richarde the seconde, all nnlaw- 
fall games were forbidden universally, and namely 
diceplaying. Northbrooke against Dicing, 1677. 

ilS, FAMILIAR. In the hearty 
familiarity of old English manners, 
it was castomary to call all intimates 
and friends by the popular abbre- 
yiations of their Christian names. It 
may be, therefore, considered as a 
proof at once of the popularity of 
poets, and of the love of poetry, that 
every one who gained any celebrity 
was almost invariably called Tom, 
Dicky &c. Heywood, in a curious 
passage, rather complains of this as 
an indignity : 

Our modem poets to that passe are driven. 
Those names are curtal'd which they first had given, 
And, as we wisht to have their memories drownM, 
We scarcely cau afford them half their sound. 
Greene, who had in both academies ta'ne 
Degree of master, vet could never gaine 
To be call'd more than Sobin ; who, had he 
Profest ought but the muse, serv'd and been free 
After a se\en yeares prentiseship, might have 

STith credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 
arlo, renown'd for his rare art and wit. 
Could ne'er attain beyond the name of Kit; 
Although his Hero and Leander did 
Merit addition rather. I'amous Kid 
Was call'd but Tom. Tom, Watson, though he wrote 
Able to make Apollo's self to dote 
Upon his muse; for all that he could strive 
Tet never could to his full name arrive. 
Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 
Could not a second syllable redeeme. 
Excellent Bewmant in the formost ranke 
Of the rar'st wits, was never more than Trank. 
HeUifluoua Shakespeare, whose iuchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will. 
And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 



Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
FUteker and Jfebster, of that learned pai 
sou 



dipt 
\cker 
None of the i 



I'st, yet neither i 



icke 
lut Jaeke, 



Decker's but Tom, nor May, nor Middleton. 
And hee'a now but Jaeke Foord, thst once was John. 
Hierarckie ^Blessed Angels, B 4. 



Soon after, however, he appears to 
recollect himself, and attributes the 
custom to its right cause : 

I, for my part, 
(Think others what they please) accept that heart 
. That courts my love in most familiar phrase; 
And that it takes not from my paines or praise, 
ir any one to me so bluntly com ; 
I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. Ibid. 

NAPERY, 9, Linen of any kind, but 
chiefly table linen ; from nappe, 
French. Johnson (after Skinner) 
says from naperia, Italian ; but there 
is no such word in the Italian of any 
age. Naperii, in low Latin, was 
made from this. See Da Cange. 
Cotgrave indeed has napperie, in the 
plural, for **aU manner o( napejy ;^* 
but he is no authority, against that 
of the Italian Dictionaries. 

The pages spred a table out uf hand, 
Aud brought forth ndp'ry rich, and plate more rich. 
Barring. Jr., Ixii, 71. 

Tis true that he did eat no meat on table cloths ; 

out of meer necessity, because they had no meat nor 
napery. Oayt. Pest. Notes, p. 93. 

So many napkins, that it will require a society of 
liunendrapers to furnish us with the napery. 

Ibid,, p. 876. 
And the smirk butler thinks it 
Sin in's nap'ris not to express his wit. 

Here rather improperly or jocularly 
used: 

A long adne to the spirit of sack, and that noble 
napery, till the next vintage. Lady AUm,, 1639, A 3. 

2. Linen worn on the person : 

Thence Clodius hopes to set his shoulders free 
From the light burden of his napery. HaU, Sat., V, 1. 
Pry thee put me into wholesome napery. 

Hon. more, 0. PL, iu, 802. 
tThus sliee dresses a husband for herselfe, and after 
takes him for his patience, and the land adjoining, 

Jee may see it in a servingmans fresh naperie, and 
is legge steps into an unknown stocking, I neede 
not spenke of his garters, the tassell shewes itself. 

Overbnry's New and Chaise Characters, 1615. 

NAPKIN, s. A pocket handkerchief. 
Of this use of the word. Dr. Johnson 
has given only one instance, which is 
from Othello ; but it was very com- 
mon, and occurs in many other pas- 
ages of Shakespeare : 

And to that vouth he calls his Bosalind 

He sends tins bloodv napkin. As you l it, iv, S. 

And tread uii corked stills a prisoner's pace. 

And make their neaakin for their spitting place. 

flatt,&U.,lV,vi,l.ll, 

Baret, in his Alvearie, has napkin, 
or handkerchief, rendered accord- 
ingly ; and table napkin is there a 
distinct article. 

A napkin, the diminutive o? nappe, in 
its modern sense, was the badge of 
oflSce of the mattre d^Mtel or, as we 
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should call hiro, the buUer, in great 
houses : 

The hoar of meals being come, mid all thingt are 
now in readineaB, le maitre hostel takes a clean napkin, 
folded at length, but niirrow, and tlirows it over his 
shoulder, remembring that this is the ordinary mark 
and a particnlar sien and demonstration of his office ; 
and to let men see how credible (sic) liis charge is, he 
must not be shamefaced, nor so much as bmsh, no 
not before any noble personage, because his place is 
rather an honour than a service, for he may do his 
office with his sword by his aide, his cloak upon 
his shoulders, and his bat niwn his head ; but his 
napkin must always be upon his shoulder, just in the 
posture I told you of before. 

OiUt Bot^t School ofTHstrnetionsfor the Officers 
o/theMouth,\68St,p.A. 

fNAPPY. Strong, that makes you sleep. 

M. P. wisheth happy 
Successe and ale nappy. 
That with the one's |»aine 
He the other may snine. 

Harry White's Humonr, 16&9. 

NARE, 9, A nose; from nares, the 
nostrils, Latin. A word never much 
in Qse, nor at all, except in a jocular 
way of affectation. 

For yet no fiar« was tainted, 
Nor thumb rua finger to the step aoqnaiuted. 

B.Jons.Epig./lU, p. S88, Wh. 
There is a Maehiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfact it not. Hudikr., I, i, 742. 

It is fortunate for me that the word 
was never common, as it would have 
exposed my name to many bad puns. 

tBetween the mouth and eyes th' expanded nare 
Doth carnal with spiritual things compare. 

wen's EpifframSf 1677- 

NAKRE. Nearer ; naer, Dutch. 

To kerke the narre, from God more farre. 

Spens.Sh.KaL»July,VI. 

So explained in Spenser's Glossary 
subjoined. 

Eftsoones of thounnd billowes shonldred narre. 

Ruines of Some, 1. 21S. 
So did Uran, the narre the sn-ifter move. 

Pembr. Jrcad., vol. i, p. 98. 

Minshew's Dictionary refers from 
narrCi to near. " Narr, nearer, pro- 
pior." Coles, Hence the phrase 
•'never the near," is formed from, 
never the narre, i. e., the nearer. See 

NSAKE. 

NASHE, THOMAS, or more commonly 
TOM. A writer of the Elizabethan 
age, whose works are now collected 
for their rarity, rather than any other 
merit. 'Whoever would see a good 
specimen of his style without the 
trouble and expense of obtaining his 
works, may see his Lenten Stuff, in 
the Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi, 
•>. 143.^ There they will see that, in 
tempJ?^ to be superlatively witty, 
- creiS 'J* anything in a common 



way, so that every sentence is an 
enigma, and must have been so even 
in his own days. For the same rea- 
son, however, his works are an ample 
storehouse of quaint phrases, and po- 
pular allusions. 

fNASKIN. A cant term for a prison. 
It occurs in Higden*s Modern Essay 
on the Tenth Satyr of Juvenal, 1686, 
p. 38. 

fWATHE. The nave of a wheel. 

And let the restlesse spokes, and whirling natkee, 
or my eternal chariot on the proud 
Aspiring back of tuwring Atlas rest. 

PAiW«o/&yrw.l655. 

NATHELESSE, adv. Not the less, or 
nevertheless 

Yet natheleue it could not doe him die. 

Spens. F, Q., I, ix, 64. 

It is more commonly contracted to 
naiKleee, 
NATHEMORE. Not the more. 

But nathemore wonld that cora^cous swayne 
To her yeeld passage, 'gainst his lord to go. 

So also I, ix, 25. 

Both this, and the preceding word, 
properly belong rather to an earlier 
period, but are common in Spenser, 
and his imitators.' They are used 
also by Fairfax in his Tasso. 
NATURAL, *. Native disposition. 

And yet this much his courses doo approve, 
Ue was not bloody in his natnrall. 

Dan. Civ. Wars, it, 48. 
A buffonne or connterfet foole, to heare him speake 
wisely, which is Uke himself, it is no sport at ail, 
but for such a aountcrfet to talke and InoKe foolishly, 
it maketh us laugh, because it is no part of his 
naturalL Pnttenham, III. S4. p. 34S. 

See also the examples in Johnson. 
NAVE, for navel ; as the nave, or centre 
of a wheel. 

And ne'er shook hands nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unseam'd him from the naveXoXhe chops. 
And fiz'd his head upon our battlements. Maci.,i, 3. 

The commentators would fain sub- 
stitute nape ; but besides that a cat 
from the nape of the neck to the jaws 
would not meet with any of the seams, 
or sutures of the skull, and that it 
would be a strange wound to give, 
when he " faced the slave," a head 
so cut would be, as Capell observes, 
in an awkward state to place upon 
the battlements. He surely ripped 
np his bowels, and then cut off his 
head. Nave is the reading of both 
folios. Shakespeare also has it in 
the common acceptation. 
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NAUGHT, a. Bad, naughty ; from ne 
aught y Dot anything : therefore good 
for nothing, or worthless. [From the 
A.-S. na-wiht^ no thing.] A custom 
has prevailed of writing naught, 
when bad is meant ; but nought , in 
the sense of nothing. The familiar 
word naughty probably aided this 
mistaken distinction ; but the words 
are precisely the same. Be naught, 
or go and be naught, was formerly a 
petty execration of common usage, 
between anger and contempt, which 
has been supplanted by others that 
are worse, as, be hanged, be curst, &c. ; 
awhile^ or the while, was frequently 
added, merely to round the phrase. 
Mr. Gifibrd has abundantly confirmed 
this usage, and put an end to the 
puzzle of the commentators upon the 
following passage : 

Marry, air 1 b« better employed, and be nauaht awhile. 
At $ou like it, i, 1. 

Mr. Gifford quotes. 

Gome away, and he noMgkt tackile. 

StorieqfZ. D^riui. 
Get yoa both in and he naught awhile. Sw^tnan, 

With several other instances, in a 
note on the words, "Be curst the 
while;" in B. Jons. Barth. Fair^actii, 
p. 421. 

tBut for thooe of the standing waters, beleere me 
they are starke Mought, even as also e^ery idle crea- 
ture is. Passenger of BenvenutOflfilSi. 

NAUGHTY-PACK. A term of re- 
proach to male or female, occurring 
almost always in this compound 
form. 

She's a varlet— a nangkty-paek. 

Soaring Girl,0. PL, vi, p. 30. 
Having; two lewde danghters, no better than naughty 
packs. Jjtprekens. of Three ITUches. 

He eall'd me punk, and pander, and doxy, and the 
Tileat nickiuanes, as if I had been an arrant naughly- 
pack. Chapm. May-dag, act iv, p. 88, repr. 

Applied also to a man : 

Got a wench nith childe. 
Thou naughty packs, thou hast undone thy self for 
ever. BovUy^s Shoomaker a Gent., Q 4. 

The editor of a reprint of the May- 
day says it is still used in the 
northern counties, but gives no proof. 
Jne, Dr., iv, p. 88. 

tDoest thou still sprake ambiguously to me, thou 
naughtis packs f Terence in English, l(il4. 

NAWL, 8. An awl ; by a familiar and 
easy transmutation, a nawl, instead 
of an awl. So, probably, a nidget, 
for an idiot, and others. 



There shall be no more shoe-mending; 
Every man shall have a s]>ecial care of his own soal, 
And in his pocket carry nis two oonfessura. 
His lingel and his nam. 

B. and Ft. Wotuan Pleased, iv, 1 . ' 

Tusser spells it nail : 

Whole bridle and saddle, whit-leather and nail. 
With collars and harness. Hnshandry. 

[So a nawger, for an auger.'] 

fThey bore the trunk with a fMtcy«r,and ther issueth 
out sweet poUble liquor. 

HowelTs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fNAY. To eay nay, to deny. A com- 
mon phrase. 

And you say not nav, but that he is priesoner for all 
that. Sir T. Mare's Workes, 1657. 

NAY- WARD, a. Towards a negative, 
or a nay. Ward, as an adjunct im- 
plying tendency, was added at this 
period to almost all words. Thus 
we have in the authorised version of 
the Scriptures, to God-ward, to ue~ 
ward, &c. 

Ton would believe my saying 
However yon lean to the nay-vard. 

Winter's Tale,n,\. 

NAY-WORD, *. A watch- word . 

And, in any ease, have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another's mind. Merry IF. IF., ii, 3. 

A proverb, a bye- word. 

Let me alone aith Mm, if I do not gull him into a 

nay-word, and make him a common recreation, do 

not think I have wit enough to lie slnuKht in my bed. 

^el. N., a, S. 

tNAZOLD. A fool. 

I know some selfe-concdted natold, and some 
jaundice-fac'd ideot, that uses to deprave and detract 
from mens worthinesse, by their base obloquy. 

Optiek Glasse of Humors, 16:>9. 

fNEALED. For anealed ; tempered- 

He'l fit his strength, if you desire. 
Just as his horse, lower or liigher. 
And tivist his limbs hke nealcd wyer. 

Cartwright's Poems, 1661. 

NEAF. SeeNBiP. 

NEARE. or NEERB, for nearer. 
Substituted for narre^ when that 
began to grow obsolete. See 
Narre. 

Better far off, than near be n^er the near. 

Shakesp. Rich. II, r, 1. 
Of friends, of foes, behokl my foule expence, 
And never the neere. Mirror for Mag., p. 364. 

But wdaway I all was in vayne, my neele is neser ,He 
neere. 0. PI., ii, 16. 

Much will be said, and n^sr a whit the near. 

Drayton, Bel. 7. 
Look upon the matter voursclf. Poore men put up 
bils every day, and nothing the neere. 

Latimer, Serm. to K. Bdw., p. 117. 

In the following passage it is used 
alone : 

Pardon me, oonntess, I will come no near. 

F4w. Ill, i, 8, Prolus, p. 2, pag. 14. 

NEAT, «. Horned cattle of the ox 
species. Pure Saxon. In Scotland 
corrupted to nolt and noivt* See 
Jamiesoti. 
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And yet the Blecr, tlie heifer, and the calf 

Are aU cali'd neat. Wint. Tale, u, 2. 

Shakespeare there puns upon it ; the 
same word nfforded a quibble also to 
sir John Harrington: 

The pride of Galla uow is grown so great. 

She seeks to be simam'd Galla the neat. 

But wiio her merits shall and manners scan, 

May think the term is due to lier good man. 

Ask you, wliich way ? Methinks your wiU arc dull. 

My shoomaker resolve you can at tuU, 

iVtfar* leather ia hoth oxe-hide, cow, and bull. 

Bpifframs, B. m, 49. 

That is, he was to be considered as a 
neat, a horned beast. 

Here thou behold'st thy large aleek neat 

"Unto the dewlaps up in meat. Herrick, Hetp., p. 270. 

The word is now obsolete, but is suf- 
ficiently illustrated by Dr. Johnson. 
Neat-herd is also well known, but 
not equally its female, 
NEATRESSE, ». A servant to a neat- 
herd ; a female attending upon cattle. 

Tlie neatresse, longing for the rest, 
Did egge him on to tell. 
PereiTs Ballads, ii, 249, from Warneft Albion's 
Engl., B. i?, ch. 20. 

It occurs again at line 259, Percy. 
NEAT-HOUSE, *., that is, cow-house. 
Also the name of a celebrated garden, 
and place of entertainment, at Chelsea, 
in the time of Massinger. The garden 
was famous for melons. 

The neat-house for musk-meloDB, and the gardens 

Where we traffic for aaparagos, are to me 

In the other world. Massing. City Mad., iii, 1. 

The Neat' housesy near Chelsea bridge, 
are noticed in Dodsley's London and 
its Environs, 1761, and remained 
within my own recollection, probably 
on the same spot. There was also 
Neat'house-lane, on upper Milbankj 
in the same vicinity. 
NEB, s. The bill of a bird. Saxon. 
Also metaphorically used for the pro- 
jecting point of anything. 

How she holds np the neb, the bill, to him, 
And arms her with the boldnesfl of a wife. 
To her allowing husband. Winter's Tale, i, 2. 

The amorous wormes of lore did bitterly gnawe and 
teare his heart, wyth the nebs of their forked heads. 
Painter's Pal. of PL, cited by Steevena. 

Nib is only another form of the same 
word, and is principally applied to 
the point of a pen : 

nostrum — the bill, beake, or nib. 

Higins*s Noiuencl., p. 68. 

fNEB-TIDE. The neap tide. 

Bold ocean foames with spight, hia neb-tides roare, 
His biliowea top and topmost high doe snare. 

Historie of Albino and Bellama, 1638. 

tNECENESS. Fastidiousness, coyness? 

I then could haunt the market and the fayre, 
And in a irolicke humour leape and spring. 



Till she whose beanUe did lurpasse all fa^re, 
Did with her frosty neeenesse nip my fpnnK; . . _ . 
Taylor's Workes, 1630. 



fNECESSARY WOMAN 

The admittance being denied him, and the passage 
Kept strict by thee, my necessary woman. 

The Second Maiden's Tragedy, p. 69. 

NECK-VERSE, s. The verse read by 
a malefactor, to entitle him to benefit 
of clergy, and therefore eventually to 
save his life. Generally the first 
verse of the 5l8t Psalm.- See Mise- 
rere. 

Within forty foot of the gallows, conning his ii^r*- 
perse. Jew of Malta, O. PI., vin, 868. 

And it behoTea me to be secret, or else ms neck-verse 

cun [con]. Pnmos 4r Cass^ iv, 4. 

Madam, I hope your grace will atwid 
Betweene me and my neek-terse, if 1 be 
Cali'd in question for opening the king's letters. 

Histor. ofK. Leir, 1605, 6 Old PUyi, u. p. 410. 
Have not vour instruments 
Tto tone, when you should strike up, but twang it 

perfectly, 
As you would read your ««*-»^'«^^ g^^^ ^^ j 

It is alluded to here, in the song of a 
prisoner : 

At holding np of a hand. 
Though our chaplain cannot preach. 
Yet he'll suddenly you teach. 
To read of the hardest psalm. 

Jc. of Compl., #•«., 1718, p. 208. 

This passage seems to imply, that a 
particularly difficult psalm might be 
proposed. 
fNECK-WEED. Hemp. 

Some call it neck-weed, for it hath a tricke 
To cure the necke that's troubled with the cnck. 
For my part all's one, call it what you please, 
*Tis soveraigne 'gainst each common-wealth disMse. 
* Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fNECKERCHER. A kerchief for the 
neck. 

A neekercher or partlet, amiculum tcI amictorinm 

WithaW JHctionarie. ed. 1608, p. 217. 

fNECOCIANUM. Tobacco. Taylors 
Workes, 1630. See Nicotiana. 

NED WHITING. A famous bear, in 
the time of Ben Jonson, known pro- 
bably by the name of his keeper ; as 
there was one also called George 
Stone, another Sackerson. 

Then out at the banqueting house window, when Ned 
Whiting or George Stone were at the stake, 

B. Jons. Bpiceau, iu, 1. 

See Stone, and Sackerson. 
NEEDAM'S SHORE. An indigent 
situation. An allusion chiefly to the 
first part of the word, namely need. 

Soon leas line host at Needham^s shore. 

To crave the beggar's boone. Tusser, 1673, p. 128. 

Thus Lothhury is often introduced 
to signify nn willingness, from loth ; 
and many similar allusions were 
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common and proverbial. See Loth- 

BURY. 

NEEDLE, pkr. To hit the needle, the 
same as to cleave the pin, in archery, 
exactly to hit the small point at the 
centre of the mark. 

Indeede the had kU the needle in that devise. 

Femibr. Arc,, SOS. 

NEBDLT, adv. Necessarily. 

Or if sour woe delights in fellowship, 
And fueilff will be lank'd with other gjieft. 

Som, ^ Jul, iii, 2. 
Bat addiera sinee I needly mast to Borne. 

Lodge's Wound* of Civ. War, 1694. sig. £ 8. 

NEELD, or NEELE, e. A needle. 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Hare with oar neeUe created both one flower. 

Mide.N.D.,\\\,^. 
Their thimbles into armed gantlets chanze, 
Their neeldt to lances. K. John, v, 2. 

The old copies read needVe, but it is 
certain that neeld was then used ; and 
the verse, in these places, demands 
it: 

Deep derka she damb^ and with her neeld composes 
liatore's own shape, oi bod, bird, branch, or berry. 
Pericles, v, h. Chorus. 
See, he cride, 
This shamelesse whore, for thee fit weapons were 
Thy neeld and spindle, not a sword and speare. 

Fairf. Taeso, xx, 96. 

The commentators cite many more 
instances. In Gammer Gurton, it is 
most frequently neele, and rhymes to 
feelcy &c. 0. PL, ii. Yet needle is 
also used, as p. 37. 
To NEESE, or NEEZE, v. To sneeze. 
It is entered in Minshew, as well as 
sneeze. 

And waxen in their mirth, and neete. and swear. 

kids. N. D., u. 1. 
Oh, sir, I will make yon take i»tf«M>^ powder this 
twentie dayes. Meneeekmue, 6 pi., i, 149. 

In the authorised version of the 
Scriptures it formerly occurred twice ; 
but in one of the passages (2 Kings, 
iv, 35) it has been tacitly changed, 
in the modem edition s, to sneezed ; 
in the other (Job> xli, 18) the old 
word is retained. Probably because 
it appears to have some difference in 
signification. It is said of the Levi- 
athan, 

By his neenngs a light doth shine. 

Miss Smith, however, in her trans- 
lation, changed it to sneezings. 
Niezing root, or niesewort, is the 
white hellebore in Minshew, and 
neesifig-root in Wilkins. 
Henry More seems to have used 
neezings, for exhalations : 



Yoa Buromer neetinas, when the son is set. 

That All the air nith a quick fading fire, 

Cease from your flashings. Fkilos. Foems, p. 323. 

NEGATIVE. The duplication of the 
negative did not always, in our 
earlier writers, destroy its force, but 
rather strengthened it ; nor was this 
peculiar to one or two, but general. 

But I, who never knew how to entreat. 
Nor netcr needed that I should entreat. 

Tarn. Shr., ir, 3. 
There is uo harm intended to your person. 
Nor tofio Boman else. Jul, Ctes., in, 1. 

Where see the note. The instances 
in Shakespeare are innumerable. 
But see other authors : 

You, Trederick, 
Bv no means be not seen. B. ir Fl. Chances, iii, 4^ 
Nor have no private business. Ibid., Wife for M., i, 1. 
For needlease feare did neter vantage none. 

Spens. F. Q., J, iv, 48. 
Aake not for me, nor add not to my woes. 

Browne, Brit. Past., II, v, p. 178. 
Nor would she stay for no adnce, 
Until her maids that were so nice, 
To aait on her were fitted. 

Drayton's Nymphidia, p. 456. 

Nothing could be easier than to mul- 
tiply these examples to a great extent. 
It was the genuine language of the 
time. 
fNEGLECTIVE. Negligent; neglect- 
ful. 

If assured profit cannot perswade yoo, bat that yoa 
will still be negUctive and stupid, then am i sorry 
that I have written so much, to so little purpose. 

Taylor's Works*, 1630. 

NEIF, s. Fist, or hand. Still current 
in the north, according to Grose. 
Coles also calls it northern. Engl. 
Diet. Accordingly we find it in 
Gavin Douglas's .^neid : 

And smytand with neiMs his breist, allace! 

4/A^Sit.,p.l23,L46. 

See Junius, Etymol., and Ruddiman's 
Gloss. Also Jaroieson*s Diet., v. 
Neive. Neyve is also in Tim Bobbin, 
in the same sense. See Jamieson. 

Give me your neif, monsieur Mustanl-seed. 

Mids. N. /).. iv, 1. 
Sweet knight, I kiss thy «W/. 2 Een. IF, ii, 4. 

Also written nuef: 

I wu* not, my good two-penny rascal; reach me thy 
neuf. B. Jons. Foetast., iii, 4. 

Thy neifouet again. 

Baiel. Witch of Edmonton. 

NEMPT, part. Named ; from an old 
verb to nempne, used by Chaucer. 
Nemnan, Saxon. 

As must disdeigning to be so misdempt. 
Or a warmonger to be basely nempt. 

Spens. Fq., Ill, X, 99. 

NEPHEW, s. Grandson ; as nepos, in 
Latin. 

And your young and tall 
Nephews, his [your son's! sons, grow up in your 
embraces. B. Jons. Masq. of Auff., vol. vi, p. 135. 
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Pan on. niid to posterity tell thii, 
Yet fee Uioa tell but truly what hath been ; 
Say to oar Hephcwt that tlMni once haat aeen 
In perfect human shape, all heav'niy bliaa. 

DrayUm» Idea zrii. 

Used also by Spenser in the general 
sense of descendant : 

This people's vertue yet w firuitftiU was 

Of vertuoas ftepkeftu. Ruins o/Romt^ viii, 8. 

See Johnson, who notices and exem- 
plifies both these senses, adding " out 
of use." For the former he quotes 
Hooker find Dry den. 
NERE, r. Were not, or, bad they not 
been ; like the other verbs formed by 
the negative, nt'//, noufd, ^c. 

He trembled so, that, nere his squires beside. 
To hold him up, he had sunk down to Kround. 

Ikiff. TasM, xii, 81. 

fNESCIO QUID. 

A bark of a tree, which apotheeariet call neseio quid; 
itt was first brought ovor to bee used by dyers ; but 
not answering expectation in their &cultie, itt was 
made use of to scent tobacco : itt girea a fine flagrant 
scent Wiurd's Diary. 

fNESCOCK. A fondling. 

Nueoci, nestcock, a wanton fondling, that was nerer 
ftom home. See Cochuy. 

DuntotCa Ladies Dictioiuaj. 

MESH, a. Tender, weak, soft; nesc, 
Saxon. It was used by Chaucer. 

Of cheese,— he saith it is too hard ; he saith it is too 
nssk. Chaise qf Change, 1586, in Cens. Lit., ix, 436. 

I presume that it is still used as a 
provincial word, for it not only 
appears in Grose's Provincial Glos- 
sary, but is employed by Mr. Crowe, 
in his Lewesdon Hill : 

The darker fir. light ash, and the msh tops 

Of the young nazel joiQ. Ver. SI . 

NESS, «. From nese, Saxon, a nose, 
or projecting pron^ontory of land. 
Often found in composition, as Sheer- 
nessy Black-neee, &c. ; but also sepa- 
rately : 

Without bridge she venters. 
Through fell Charibdis and false Syrtes' nesse. 

Sylv.BuBart. 

fNET-SHORES. 

Net shores: litle forkea wherewith nets are set and 
borue up for wild beasts. Xomenclator. 

NETHER - STOCKS, *. Stockings; 
that is, lofcer stocks, Th^ breeches 
^ere the upper stocks, Tlius, kaut- 
de-chausses, and bas-de-chausses, were 
the old French names for those two 
parts of dress; the latter having 
retained the abbreviated name of bas. 
The reason is, that the whole was 
originally in one, like the present 
pantaloons, under the name ofchausse. 



hey stuff with silke or flocks. 



made kose in English. See Hose. 
Thus Cotgrave : 

Chause; t. A hosc, a 8t<icking, or netiur^toek {has 
ds chause), also a breek, or breech, in which sense it 
is most commonly plural {haut de ehausses). 
Wiien a man is over-lusty at legs, than he wears 
wooden nether-stocks. King Lear, ii, 4. 

That is, he is set in the stocks. 

An high paire of silke nelher-stockes that covered all 
his bttttoekes an4 loignes. Puttenh., p. 237- 

Then have they neyther-stoekeS' to these gay hosen, 
not of cloth (though never so fine) for that is thought 
too base, but of Jarsey, worsted, crewell, silke, thred, 
and such like, or els at the least of the (ine^t yawn 
that can be got, and so curiously l(nit, with open 
seame down the leggc, with quirkes and dockes about 
the anckles, and sometime (haplie) interlaced with 
golde or silver threds, as is woonderfull to beholde. 

Stubbes's Anat. of Abuses, p. SI. 
The nethar-stoeke was of the purest Granadu silke. 

Greene's Quip, /■«., B 3. 

We see what a luxury silk stockings 
were at first esteemed. Here we have 
upper and nether-stocks together; 
the latter being, as in the first exam- 
ple, an allusion to the stoclu for 
confining the legs : 

niy trfp^r-stocks, be %ey s 

Never become thee like a nether paire of stocks. 

Heywood's Bpigr. 

Sometimes also the upper-stocks were 
called 0Y£R-8T0Ci(s. See th^t word. 

NETTLE. To water one, in a peculiar 
manner, was said proverbially to 
cause peevish and fretful humour. 
See Greene's Quip, Harl. Misc., v, 
397. See Howell's English Proverbs, 
P4b. 

fNETTLE-CHEESE. 

The third profit which ariseth from the dairy is 
cheese, of which there are two kinds, morning-milk- 
cheese, nettle cheese.- But the mominir-milk-checse is 
for the most part 1 he fattest, and the best cheese that 
is ordinarily made in the kingdom. 

Dunton's Ladies Dictionary, 1691. 

fNETTLE-PORRIDGE. 

There we did eat some neitle porridge, which was 
made on purpose to-day for some of their oomiiiK, 
and M as very good. Pepys^ Diary, Feb., 1661. 

tNEW-ACQUAINTANCE. A disease 
very similar to the infltienza, which 
appeared in England in 1562, and is 
described under that name in a letter 
printed in Wright's Queen Elizabeth, 
i, 113. 

tNEWALTY, or NEWELTY. News. 

Novella, a tale, a parable, or a neweltee. 

Thomas's Rules of Italian Gramtner, 1662. 
1 Cit. Good Corel, stand 1)nck,and let me see a little: 
mv wife loves nevaliies abomiiiationly, aud I must 
tell lier something about the kinsr. 

The Young King, 1698. 

NE W-CUT. A sort of game at cards. 

F. You are best at nnt-cut, « ife ; youll play at that. 
W. If you play at nneeul, I'm soonest hitter of atty 
here, for a waj^er. Woman k. with K., O. PL, vii, 996. 
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^Ne»-eHt at eardes brmgs tome to beegikrie. 
But this new-cat brin^ most unto dcBtraction. 

Lane's Tom Td-TroWs Meuage^ltOO. 
tTliey are deeply ensa^'d 
At nev-cut, and will not leave tbeir game. 
They avear, for all the doni in SeviL 

^daeHtum ofFite Hours, 1663. 

NEW-FANGLED, a. This word cannot 
be deemed obsolete ; but see Fangle, 
and Fangled. A Dr. Th. Henshaw 
wished to derive it from new evan-^ 
gelh^ new gospells, which, according 
to Lye, Skinner much approved ; but 
to me it seems clear that Skinner 
sneers at it, as well he might. He 
says, '' sed gratiis omnibus litamt vir 
eximivs Doct. Th. H. qui dictum 
putat quasi new evangells, (i. e.) nova 
evangelia." But he gives a different 
derivation of his own,, " forte ab Ant. 
/angles coepta ; hoc a yexhofengan ;" 
and this is clearly right. 

^NEWS-BOOK. A newspaper. 

This ntms-bookf upon Ur. Moore's showing L'Eitrange 
captain Ferrers's letter, did do my lord Snndwirh 
rreat right as to the late victory. Pew* Diary. 

I met this noon with Dr. Baniett, who told me, and 
I find in the naos-boot ihi» week, that he posted upon 
the 'Change, kc. Ibid. 

This day in the nevs-iooke I find that my lord Buck- 
lioiBt and his fellows have printed their case. 

IbU., 1663 

fNEW YEAR. A complimentary ad- 
dress, which it was formerly custo- 
mary for scholars to present on New- 
year Vday. 

A Bcholler presented a gratuUtorie new yeere unto 
sir Thomas Moore in pruse, and ]ie reading it, and 
Being how barraine and sencele«se it was, ask'd him 
whether hee oonid tume it into verse? He answered 
yea. With that sir Tliomas Moore deliver'd it hiiii 
againe so to alter. Wlio, within a two dayes after, 
eame and brought it him alt in verse; which sir 
Thomas lloorc reading and noting the rime, said, 
I, marie, now is heere nme I see, where as before was 
neither rime nor reason. 

Copley's mts. Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

+NEXT.DOOR. A near approach, or 
the nearest approach. " He is next 
door to a fool," «. tf., he is not far 
from being a fool. 

To dispute in a matter of this kind would have been 
the n€xl door to the being convinc'd. 

Uymer on Tragedies, 1678, p. 90. 

T^IAS, or NLVISE. A young hawk ; 
from niaisy French ; and from this, if 
my conjecture be right, an eyas is 
only a corruption. See Eyas. Also 
Minshew, under **a nias hawk.*' 
Skinner, however, in Nyas^ doubts 
which is from which. 

Langht at, aweei bird, is that the scruple? come, 

come. 
You are a niaise. B. Jons. Devil is an Ass, i, 6. 



I need not say that niaise means also 
a simpleton, in French. 
Mr. Gifford thinks a niase a corrup- 
tion from an eyas; but it would be 
extraordinary if eyasy from ey, and 
niais, from nid, had been separately 
formed in the two languages. Be- 
sides, many of our terms in falconry 
come from the French. It may be 
observed, too, that ey means an egg, 
not a nest. 
fNIBLES. The nipples. 

The heades or extuberauciea whence the miike i> 
sacked oat, are called nibles. 

Lomatius on Paintinff, 1598. 

NICE, in one passage of Shakespeare, 
seems to signify foolish, trifling. It 
certainly had that meaning in Chau- 
cer's time, and was supposed to be 
formed from the French niais. See 
Tyrwhitt*8 Glossary. Also in Gower. 

By my brotherhood ! 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import ; and the neglecting it 
M ly do much danger. Borneo /■ Jul., v, 9. 

Probably it meant the same in this 
passage also : 

Old fashions please me best ; I am not so nice 
To change true ralea for odd inventions. 

Tom. Skr., iii, 1. 

This removes all difficulty from the . 
passage, which haa puzzled several 
critics. 
NICHOLAS, SAINT. The patron of 
scholars, being a learned bishop, but 
more particularly of school-boys, as 
he was remarkable for very early 
piety. So Chaucer : 

But ay, whan I remembre on this matere, 
Seint Nicholas stant ever in my presence, 
I'or he so yong to Cnst did reverence. 

Frioresse*s Tale, Stan. 2. 

On his day, the 6th of December, in 
some cathedrals, a hoy-bishop was 
chosen, who continued in office till 
Innocents' day, the 28th of the same 
month. J. Gregory gives this account 
of it in his tract entitled Episcopus 
Puerorum : 

The episcopus Choristarum was a chorister bishop 
chosen by his fellow children upon S. Nicholas dmo. 
Upon tills daie rather than anie other, because it is 
singularly noted of this bishop, (as S. Paul said of his 
Tiiiiothie) that hee had known the scriptures of a 
cliilde, and led a life sanctissimi ab ipsis incunabiitis 
inehoatam.— From this daie till Innocents' daie at 
night (it lasted longer at the first) the episcopus 
puerorum was to bear the name, and hold up the state 
of a bishop, answerably habited with a crosier or 
pastorul-staff in his hand, and a miier upon his head, 
and such an one too soon had as was muHis episco- 
poruM mi trie sumtnosior (saith one), verie much 
riciier tluin those of bishops mdecd. 
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The reit of bis fellows, from the same time beinf;, 
were to take upon them the style and coauterfait 
of prebends, yielding to their bisiiop (or els as if it 
were) no less than canonical obedience. 
And look what service the verie bishop himself with 
his dean and prebends (had they been to officiate) 
was to have p<^formed, the mass excepted, the vene 
same was don bv the chorister bishop and his canons 
upon the am and koliedaie. 

J. Gregoni Opuac, 1860, p. 118. 

Strype gives a more particular reason 
why St. Nicholas was celebrated by 
children : 

The memory of this taint and bishop Nicolas wtit thus 
■olemnized "by a child, the belter to remember the 
holy man, even when he was a child, and his child- 
like vertues when he became a mun. The popish 
festival tells ns, that, while he lay in his cradle, 
he Jkited Wedneidayg and Fridays, sucking hut ones 
m day on those days. And his meekness and aim- 



,^ , -shipfi.^.. , 

all other saints. Sirvpe's Memorials, vol. iii, p. 206. 

See also Brady s Clavis Calendaria, 
Tol. ii, on Dec. 6. 
So Puttenham : 

Methinks this fellow speaks like bishop Nicholas .- for 
on saini Nicholas* night commonly the scholars of 
the country make them a bishop, who, like a foolish 
bny, |:oeth about blessing and preaclunff, with such 
childish terms, as maketh the people laugh at his 
foolish counterfeit speeches. Jrt of Poetry, p. 228. 

There is an article on this subject in 
Bourne's Popular Antiquities, edited 
by Brand, p. 362, 8vo. It was pro- 
bably observed in all cathedrals, as 
bishop Lyttelton conjectures in his 
account of Exeter (p. 11), and in 
mostschools. In Hearne, Liber Niger, 
he is called the barne-bithop, t. e., 
child-bishop. 

But a very different person was also 
jocularly called St, Nicholas, now 
converted into Old Nick ; the same 
person whom sir J. Harington has 
called saunte Satan, in his intro- 
duction to the Blacksaunt. 
The real saint, the patron of scholars, 
is principally alluded to in the fol- 
lowing passage ; though, perhaps, 
with a sly reference also to the false 
one : 

S. Come, fool, come try me in this paper. 
L. TherCj and St. Nicholas be thy speed. 

Two Gent. Ver., iii, 1. 

But it was clearly the latter who gave 
a name to St, Nicholas clerks, when 
used to signify thieves, highwaymen, 
and the like. Tanner, in a letter to 
T. Hearne, has supposed that title to 
be derived to them from the unlucky 
pranks of the young clerks attending 
on the boy- bishop. Letters from the 



Bodl.y vol. i, p. 302. But their child- 
ish tricks were little applicable to 
the practices of villains of the worst 
description, whose patron might pro- 
perly be saint Satan. 

G. Sirrah, if they meet not with saint Nicholas's 
clerks, I'll give thee this neck. C. No, I'll none of 
it : I prythee keep that for the hangman ; for I know 
thou worship'st saint Nicholas as trulyas a mau of 
falsehood may. 1 tten. IV, ii, 1. 

I think yonder come prancing down the hills from 
Kingston a couple of bur tother cozens, saint 
Nicholas's clerks. Match at Midn., 0. PI., vii, SoS. 

Ben Jonson compliments N. Machi- 
avel with this title : 

He that is cruel to halves (said the said St. Nicholas) 

{}. t. Machiavel, who had been mentioned before] 
oseth no less the opportunity of his crueltv than of 
his benefits. Discoverirs. p. 108, Wh. 

Butler pretends that the devil was 
called Nick from Machiavel : 

Nick Machiavel had no such trick. 
Though he gave name to our Old Nick. 

Hudihr., III. i, ISIS. 

This has been supposed to be an error 
of Butler* 8, the name of Nick for the 
devil being much older than Machi- 
avel ; but it is clearly a mere sarcasm. 
If it be asked how the old gentleman 
did obtain that name, we must 
answer, from the northern languages, 
Islandic, Swedish, or Dutch ; where 
Nicka, Nicken, and Nicker, have that 
sense. Dr. Grey makes it Saxon 
also ; but that seems to be a mistake, 
unless Lye's Saxon Dictionary be de- 
fective. '* Old Nicka,^' says sir W. 
Temple, ** was a sprite that came to 
strangle people who fell into the 
water;" that is, among the Runic 
nations. Sir W, Temple, on Poetry, 
vol. iii, p. 431. ** De hoc Nicca, seu 
Nicken, ut et aliis septentrionalium 
idolis, compendio disserit Jo. Wast- 
hovius, in praefatione ad vitas sanc- 
torum," says Olaus Wormius, Mou. 
Dan., I, c. 4. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that Nick was a very old 
name for the devil ; and the jest of 
making him a saint, must have arisen 
after the Reformation, in profane 
ridicule of the popish saint, 
f NICK. A deceptive bottom in a beer-r 
can, by which the customers were 
cheated, the nick below and the froth 
above filling up part of the measure. 

We must be tapsters running up and downe 
With Cannes of beere (malt sod in fishes broth). 
And those they say are fil'd with nick and froth. 

Rowlands, Know of UarU, 1613. 
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Since ■ conidentious hoiteM, m nster of onre, knowiD v 
honesty to be no policy in her way of life, resolved 
to le«ve off business some little time before her 
death, in order to prepare for ber passage over 
Madge Moor. But when she purposes to depart this 
hfe IS to us a secret, all we kirow of the matter is, 
that she still continues the miek and froth trade as 
usuaL Poor Robim, 1741. 

fNICK. In the nick, at the right mo- 
ment. 

And see where Nerea comes just fn tkeniet. 

Fkillis of Scyrot, 1655. 

troNICK. To hit exactly. From the 
preceding phrase. 

He iotreated him to be ready very early at the door 
before the waggon was to go out of town. Tliis 
dream truly duturb'd him it seeius verv much, and 



I him Ket up very early ; he nieked the time, and 
met with the wagoner just at the very door, and 
asked him what he had in his cart. 

Aubrey's MuceUanie$, p. 50. 
She miekt it, yoa'l say, ezactlv. 

'TkeFafftt»Fri»e€, 1690. 

To nickname. 

BeHe%'e me, sir, in a Uttle time you'll be niek'i the 
town-bulL Pnncw of CUvg, 1689. 

fNICKERS. Disorderly people and 
debauchees who, like the Roaring 
Boys, insulted passengers and at- 
tacked the watch. London was for- 
merly infested with these desperados. 
They amused themselves especially 
with breaking people's, windows with 
halfpence. 

fNICOTIAN. Tobacco. 

To these I may associat and joyn our adulterat 
Nieoiian or tobaoo, so oxlled of the kn. sir Nieot, that 
first brought it over, which is the spirits incubus, 
that begets many ugly and deformed phantasies in 
the brain. Opiick Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

NIDDICOCK, 9. A noodle, a foolish 
person ; possibly quasi nestling cock, 
or the same as niding, which see, and 

NiDGET. 

Oh, Chrysostome thou . . . deservest to be stak'd, as 
veil as buried in the open fields, for being such a 
goose, widgeon, and niddeeock, to dye for love. 

QaxtoH's Feslivous Notes, p. 61. 
They were never such fond niddieockes as to offer 
any man a rodde to beate their owne tayles. 

Hotinsk. Deser. of Irel, O 3, col. 1 a. 

Gayton has once made it niddecook, 
for the sake, as it seems, of applying 
it to a woman : 

Shee was Just such another niddeeook as Joan 
Outierez. Fest. Notes, p. 27. 

NIDGERIES, *. Trifles. Skinner 
and Colee. But rather fooleries. See 

NiDGET. 

NIDGET, NIGGET, or NIGEOT. A 
fool. HotoelVs Lexicon Tetraglotton, 
&c. Camden seems to interpret it a 
coward : 

It [that is, the old word ui^na] signifieth, as it 
seemetb, no more then abject, oasc-miuded, false* 
hearted, coward, or nidget. Camd Remains, p. SI. 

This derivation would never have 



been adopted, but on the authority of 
BO great a man as Camden ; since it 
is neither probable in itself, nor does 
it give the real sense of the word. 
He is doubtless right, as to the sense 
of niding ; but niSgei has no relation 
to it. It is formed, probably, from 
ideot, currently pronounced idgeot; 
and a nidget, or nigeot, is no more 
than an ideot, carelessly spoken ; and 
that is its exact meaning : 

Fear him not, mistress, 'tis a gentle nigget, yon mar 
piny with him. Chanadxng, Anc. Dr., iv, 267. 

NiDiNG, 8. A coward, a base wretch ; 
nithing, Saxon, from nith, vileness. 
Camden says of this word, that it 
has had more force than abracadabra^ 
or any word of magical use, having 
levied armies and subdued rebellious 
enemies : 

For when there was a dangerous rebellion against king 
William Rufus ... he proclaimed that nil subjects 
should repnre to his campe, upon no other penalty, 
but that whoever refused tu come should be reputed a 
niding ; they swarmed to him immediately from all 
sides, in such numbers, that he had in few days an 
infinite armie, and the rebells therewith were so 
terrified that forthwith they yeelded. Remains, p. 31. 

The other example I must borrow 
from Mr. Todd. 

He is worthy to be called a niditu, the pulse of 
whose soul beats but faintly towards heaven,— who 
will not run and reach his hand to bear up his 
temple. Hotoell on, For. Trowels, p. 229. 

NIECE, if the following passage be 
correct, means there, a relation in 
general. It has been shown, that 
nephew sometimes meant a grandson, 
or more remote descendant. See 
Nephew. 

Myself was from Verona banished. 
For practising to steal away a Indy, 
An heir, and nuee, ally'd unto the duke. 

Tteo Gent. Fer., iv, 1. 

NIFLE, s. A trifle. Used byChau- 
cer. Cant. T., 7342, but not disused 
after his time. From a Norman word 
Nijie, See Kelham's Norman Diet., 
and that perhaps from nijlo, a drop 
hanging at the nose. Diet, du Vieux 
Langage, vol. ii. We find in a pro- 
verb, given in Withals' Dictionary, 
1616, 12mo, 

Mvnus levidense, as good as nifles in a bag. P. 536. 

Coles has, ''A nijle, titivilitiam." 
Lat, Diet, See also Howell's Lex. 
Tetr. 

Here the gu-ga-girles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

Clitus^s Cater-Char., 1631, p. 19. 
The subject of it was not farr to seeke, 
Fine witts worke mickle matter out of wfles. 

Mise. Jnt. Anjl. in Xs. Frince, p. V\ 
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NIFLING. a, 

former. 



Trifling ; from the 



For ft poor «i>Kjf^ toy, that's worse than nothinc. 



Sb. 



' A niffling fellow is sometimes said 
even now, in contempt, and means 
probably the same. The expression 
is current in Devonshire. Niffy- 
naffy may have a similar origin. 
fNIGARDISE. Greediness ; avarice. 

And hence it appeared plainelj, that this was done 
upon fraudulent malice rather than nigardue. 

Ammiiutus Mareellimiu, 1609. 

fNIGGISH. Stingy; mean. 

A most niggith and miserable man. 

Copley's WiU, Fits, and Faneia, 161i» p. 180. 
Asclepiad, that gniit carle. 

By fortune founde a mouse. 

As he about his lod|eyni(; lookt 

Within his nigqtshe house. 

KetuUiWs Flowers of FSfAgrnmnes^ 1677. 
And Tct knowing them to be suche nigaks peniiy- 
fsthen, that thev be sure as long as they live, not the 
worthe of one larthinge of that heape of gold shall 
come to them. Morels Utopia, 1561. 

NIGGLE, V. To trifle, or play with. 

Take heed, dau]^hter, 
Yon uiggU not with your conscience and religion. 

Mass. Bmp. of the East, v, 8. 

Also to squeeze out, or bring out 
slily : 

1 had bat one poor penny, and tliat I was obliged to 
niggle out, and buy a holly wand, to grace him through 
the streets. Honest WK, 0. PI., iii, 4&. 

fNIGHTERTAILE. Night-time. Saion. 

4. And that yee do provide, that at all times con- 
venient covenable wstch be kept, and that the 
lanthomes with light bv niaklertaile in old manner 
accustomed be banged forth, and that no man go by 
nightertaxle without light, nor with visard, on the 
peril that belongeth thereto. 

Caltkrop^s Reports, 1670. 

NIGHT-MARE, s. The fanciful name 
for that oppression which is some- 
times felt in disturbed sleep ; sup- 
posed to be a demon, or incubus. 
For the derivation, see Todd. Drayton 
has poetically made queen Mab her- 
self the agent in it : 

And Mab, his merry qneeu, by night, ' 
Bestrides yonn^ folks that lie upright, 
(In older times the mare thnt hij^ht) 
Which plagfues them out of measure. 

Nympkidia, p. 458. 

See Mare. 

In one of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays we have a spell against the 
night-mare, which seems to be con- 
nected with the lines quoted from 
K. Lear: 

Have at yon with a night-spell then I 

St George, St. George, our Udy's knight. 
He walks by dav, he walks by night; 
And when he had her found. 
He her beat and her bound, 
Uatill to him her troth she plight, 
She would not stir from him that night. 

Mons. TAomas, iv, 6. 



The same is cited, with a few varia- 
tions, in R. Scott's Discovery of 
Witchcraft, p. 48, ed. 1665. 
NIGHT-RAIL, s. A sort of loose robe, 
or pendent vest, thrown over the 
other dress ; still in use in the time 
of the SpecUtor. Kersey explains it 
as a sort of gorget, or whisk, but 
erroneously. They were sometimes 
very costly. Among the extravagances 
of fine ladies are mentioned. 

Sickness feign'd. 
That your night-rails of forty pounds a-picce^ 
Might be seen with envy of the visitanta. 

Mass. City MeLd.,'\w,^. 

Addison mentions a night-rail in his 
treatise on medals. 

\Lon Upon her toilet lay the overplus of her com- 
plexion, in the print of tnree red ftngert upon the 
comer of a callico mgktrail. 

Cibber, Womnn's Wit, 1697. 
tHere every night they sit three hours for sale. 
With dirty night-rail, and a dirtier tayL 

GouUTs Poems, 16S9. p. 163. 
f Q. What's the necessary stock of our profession? 
A. A tatter'd mgktrail, a red top-knot, and a pair of 
French ruffles, but one smock, and a clean one, every 



day ; a quartern of grounds, a paper of patches, a 
'"" ■ ■■• and a pennyworth of scochaiteel. 
The Town Misses CaUchism, 1703. 



pot of Tower-hill, and a i 



tAnd to make short of this kmg story, 
I'll let you see the inventory. 
Two night-rails, and a furbelow, 



To tempt vou to the thing you know; 
A gown of silk, which very odd is, 
A pair of stays instead of bodies. 



7*ke London Ladies Dressing Boom, 17DS. 

NIGHT-RULE, #. Night-revel, or rather 
night-work. Mr. Steevens and Mr. 
Douce agree iu thinking rule in this 
and misrule, a corruption of revel; 
but misrule clearly does not mean 
mis-revel, but misgovern ment, or mis- 
conduct ; exemption from all common 
rule and order. Night-rule therefore 
may, I think, better be interpreted, 
such conduct as generally rules in the 
night. 

How now, mad spirit 1 
What niglU-ruU now about this haunted grove ? 

Mids. N. Dr., iii. 2. 

fNIGITING. To go a nigiting, t. e,, to 
go to fetch mid wives, nurses, and 
gossips. See a tract called Low Life, 
1764, p. 29. 

To NILL. Not to will, to be averse 
to. This remnant of the still older 
language remains only at present (if 
it can be said to remain) in the phrase 
'' will he nill he ;" and in Shakespeare 
it occurs no otherwise. In Chaucer's 
time there was nis for is not, nould 
for would not, &c. 
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And will you, mil you, I will miurry yon. 

Tarn. Shr., ii, 1. 
Will he, niU he, he goes. Haml., v, 1. 

But others Lave it in a more general 
way: 

I taste in yon the same affections 
To will or niU, to think things good or bad. 

Catiline, i, 8. 
If new, with man and wife, to will and niU, 
The self same things, a note of concord be. 

Ibid., Epigr., 2S7. 
Men's raine deh'gfats are wondrous to behold, 
For that, that nature niU, nor nature sowea, 
They take in hand on science far too bold. 

Mirr.for Magittr., p. 56. 
He mild the regent hence dispatcht in many daies. 

jAd., p. 487. 

Willy-nilly is sometimes said, or even 

written, for the other. 

We have also nilt for wilt not : 

Or enmest thou to work me grief and harm f 
Why luU thou speak, why not thy face disarm ? 

Fair/. Tasao, rviii, 81. 
tWhich Pentheus her sonne to slay could bee content^ 
Because hee nildt to Bacchanalia assent? 

Mirourfor Ma§istraUs, 1687. 
tWho takes a thing, Mling his lord, 's a thief; 
But what ifs lordess in that act be chief? 

Choen*i Epigranu, 1677. 
tGifts to them go, none fh>m them come again ; 
Then I mil ask them, lest I ask in vain. Ibid, 

To NIM, for to steal, is pure Saxou ; 
niman, to take, though Dr. Johnson 
goes to the Dutch for it. To nim 
became afterwards a familiar term for 
to pilfer. Hence Shakespeare called 
one of his rogues Nym. 

NINE-FOLD. By some corruption or 
licence, apparently put for nijie-foah, 
in Lear, iii, 4. The first and second 
folio agree in the reading. 

St. Witbold (ViU!is) footed thrice the wold. 
He met the night-mare<and her ninefold. 

The lines are probably a frftgment of 
some old ballad, and therefore likely 
enough to be corrupt. The folio 
reads, *'Swithin footed thrice the 
old." Dr. Farmer, therefore, pro- 
posed to read oles and foles: oles 
being provincial for wolds. Mr. 
Malone says it means nine familiars, 
NIN£-HOLES, s. A rural game, played 
by making nine holes in the ground, 
in the angles and sides of a square, 
and placing stones and other things 
upon them, according to certain 
rules. 

Flaying at coytes, or mne-kolee, or shooting at buttes. 

New CtuUme, 0. PI., i, 866. 

Th* unhappy wags which let their cattle stray. 

At lune-koleM on the heath while they together play. 

Drajft. Polyolb., xiv, p. 980. 



Downi 



> onr hooka and icrips» and we to nine-koUe 
Ikid.,Mn»e^Elys.,i{. 



Baspe playes at nine-hole*, and 'tis known he gets 
Mnny a tester by bis game, and bets. Uerrick, p. 178. 

NINE-MEN'S MORRIS. Evidently 
only another name for the same sport. 
The plan of the game is particularly 
described and illustrated by a wood- 
cut in the variorum notes on the 
following line of Shakespeare : 

The nUne-men^s morris is fili'd up with mud. 

Mid*. N. Dr., ii, 9. 

I am inclined to think that the 
simpler form here represented, which 
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I have also seen cut on small boards, 
is more like the rural game in 
question. 
NINE-WORTHINESS,*. Having worth 
equal to that of the celebrated nine. 
See Worthies-nine. From the fame 
of these personages, Butler formed this 
curious title ; meaning, I presume, 
that his hero was equal in valour to 
any or all of those nine. Ralpho thus 
addresses him : 

The foe, for dread 
Of your fim«-tfor<Aiii«M, is fled. 

lfarf.,P«rtI,c.ii,T.990. 

NINEVEH. A motion, or puppet-show, 
which seems to have been more famous 
than any other, being mentioned by 
almost all the authors of Ben Jonson's 
time. It included the history of Jonas 
and the whale. 

They say there is a new motion of the city of Nineveh, 

with Jonas and the whale, to be seen at >leet-bridge. 

Btery Man out of hi* II., ii, S. 

Several others are enumerated with 
this in his Barth. Fair: 

O the motions that I. Lanthom Leatherhead, have 

fiven Ught to, i* my time, since my master Pod died I 
erusalem was a stately thing, and so was Ninive, and 
the city of Norwich, and Sodom and Gomorrah ; with 
the rising of the prentices, and puUinK down the 
bawdy-houses there upon Shrove Tuesday; but the 
Gunpowder-plot, there was a get-penny I I have 
presented that to an eighteen or twenty-penny 
audience nine times in an afternoon. Act t, sc. 1. 
C. Nay by your leave Nel, Ninivie was better. W. 
Ninivie, inat was the stoiy of Joan and the wall 
rJonas and the whale], whs it not George? 
*• B. and n. Knight of B. P., iii, 1. 

Again, Wit at several Weapons, act i. 

Vistts, I wonder that amongst all your ol^ects, yon 
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presented ns not with PUto'i ideu, or the tight of 
/fiHfvfk, Babvlon, LondoD, or •ome Sturbridge-fwr 
moiisterB. ' Lingua, O. PL, v, 186. 

NINGLE, i.e., an ingle, or mine ingle, 
used originally in a very bad Rense, 
but afterwards more commonly in 
the mere signification of a favorite. 
We have both forms of the word in 
the speeches of the same wi^e person- 
age (Asinius) in Decker's Satiro- 
mastix : 

Horace, Horace, m; iweet ningle is always in labour 
when I come; the nine Muses be bis midwives. 

Orig. o/Drawta, vol. iii, n. 108. 
I nerer saw mm ingU lo dashed in my life before. 

IbU., p. 118. 

And pMsim. 

When his parse ringles, 
fioaring boys follow at ^ tail, fencers, and ninglet. 

JBo«n»v<?tri,O.Pl.,Ti,70 

See also Lady Alimony, C 2 b. 
tNINNY-BROTH. A popular name 
for coffee. 

How to make coffee, alias ninny-broth : a new inven- 
tion of buttering tumepi : to make a loaf of bread to 
dance about the table, intermixed with profit and 
delieht. Poor Rohin^ 1696. 

>^'hirh makes some sainta low-teachers cbuae 
Not for their doctrine, but their news. 
But when they're in a lit of zeal, 
Their woundecl consciences thev heal 
With ninny-broth, o'er which tney seek 
Some new religion ev'ry week. 

Hudibrat BeHnvtu, Part 1, 1706. 

NIP, s. A satirical hit, a taunt. 

Will, didst thou heare these ladies so talk of mee. 
What avieth them ? from their nippeg ahall I never be 
free ? Damon #• Pith., O. PL, i, 182. 

Enphuea, though he perceived her ooie nip, seemed 
not to care for it, but taking her by the hand, said. 



tWherwith, thought the flie, I have geven him a try; 



Enoh., I) 3 b. 

^ ven liim a nyp. 

Heywood'g Spider and Flig, 1556. 

2. A thief, or pick-pocket; a cant 
term: 

They allot snch conntries to this band of foista, svch 
townes to those, and such a city to so many nips. 

Decker, Belm., aig. H 8. 
One of them is a nip, I took him in the two-penny 
rallery at the Fortune. Roaring 0., 0. PL, vi, 113. 
Of cheat era, lifters, nips, foista, puggards, curbers. 
With all the devil's black guard. Ibid., 115. 

Pimps, nips, and tints, prinados, highway standers. 
All which were my famiUsrs. Honest 'Ghost, p. 231. 

To NIP, V, To taunt, or satirise. 

There were some, which on the other side, witli 
epigrama and rymes, nimping and quipping their 
feUowes. Sti^Mi's Hut, Lond., 4to, 169d, p. 55. 

-fTo NIP. To vex. 

These cogitations did so nifpe hym, that he could not 
BO well dissemble his greef. Riches Farewell, 1581. 
Julina, somethyng nipped with these speeches. Ibid. 

fTo NIP. In cant language, to steal. 

Take him thus, and he is in the inquisition of the 
purse an anthcntick gypsie, th%t nips your bung with 
a canting ordinance; not a murthered fortune' in all 
the country, but bleeds at the touch of this malefactor. 
Cleveland's Worts. 

fNIPPERKIN. A small measure. 

By that time we had sip'd off our nipperkin of my 
grannums aqua mirabilis, our airy ladys grew so very 



mercnrial, they no longer could contain their feign'd 
modesty. London Spy, 1698. 

NIPPITATE, «. and a. A sort of 
jocular epithet, or title, applied in 
commendation, chiefly to ale; but 
also to other strong liquors. It seems 
always to imply, that the liquor is 
peculiarly strong and good. Tlie 
derivation of so whimsical a word, it 
is perhaps idle to inquire ; but as it 
is most frequently joined with ale, I 
cannot help surmising that it is in 
some way connected with nappy, 
quasi nippy-nappy. 

Well fare England, where the poore may have a pot 
of ale for a penny, fresh ale. firme ale, nappie ale, 
nippitate ale Weakest goes to W., B 2. 

'Twill make a cup of wine taste nippitate. 

Chapman's JfphonsnSy F 1. 
He was heere to-day, sir, and fil'd two bottles of 
nippitate sack. Loot about you, ¥ b. 

And ever quited himself with such eatimaiion, az yet 
too tast of a cup of nippitali, hiz judgement m ill be 
taken above the best in the parish, be hiz nose near 
10 read. Laneham's Letter. 

NIPPITATUM,orNIPPITATO. Strong 
liquor ; a mock Latin word, formed 
from the preceding. 

We shall find some shift or other to qnench the 
scorching heat of our parched thrutes, with the best 

IS I owuc, uhich is commonly called 

U/p. Fulufell's Art of Flattery, H S. 



nippilatum iu this lowuc, uhich is commonly called 

huffcap. Vlp. FulveWs Jrto'" 

My fNther oft will tell me of a drink 



In England found, and nipitato call'd. 
Which dnveth all the sorrow from your hearts. 
R. Lady, 'tis trae, you need not lay your lipa 
To better nipitato tlian there is. 

B. ^ Fl. Knight ofB. P., iv, 1, 

Then when this nifjtitalum, this hnffe cnppe, as they 

call it, this nectar or life, is set abroach, weU is he that 

can get the soonest to it, and spend the most upon it. 

Stubbes's Jnai of Abuses. 

Describing church-ales. 
NIS, V. Is not ; formed of the negative 
particle and i% : as nill, nould, &c. 
A Chaucerian word, retained by 
Spenser, in his Eclogues : 

Leave mee those hills where harbroogh ms to see, 
Nor holy bush, nor brere, nor winding ditch. 

Skef.Kal.,June,r.\9. 

Also Sidney : 

For nothing can indure where order nls. 

Pemhr. Arc., p. S98. 

tNISEY, or NIZEY. A simpleton. 

To crown the show, we *ad tumbling, vaulting, 
Mimick'd by Merry Andrew haulting; 
And many other quaint devices. 
To win applause from gapingfiiwyf . 

Hudihras Redimvua, 1707. 

And thus the females of all sizes 

Go in the devils new disguises, 

All to delude fools, fops, and nius. 

The London Ladies Dressing Room, I7O0. 
So OUT zealots who put on most sancti^'d phyzzes. 
That their looks may deceive the more credulous 

nizies. The Galloper, 1710, p. 1. 

NITER. Seems to mean a smart per- 
son, but wants further ezemplifica- 
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tion; possibly from nitiie, quasi 
shiners. See Nittie. 

He that vas admired by niters for hi» robc« of p*nan- 
try. Hon fuu lost hu Fearl, O. PL, vi, 882. 

fNITID. BrUliant. Lat. This word 

occurs in Reeve's Plea for Nineveh, 

1657. 
NIT riE seems to be used for splendid, 

shining, as if from nitidus, Latin ; 

but it also means filthy, from a nit, 

O dapper, rare, complete, awcet, nitiie youth. 

^^ * Marsttm's Satires, SaX.Sd. 

Next night therefore these nitiie haxters intend with 
strong hand to breake hii glass windows. 

Clitus's Wkinmes, 1631, p. 184. 

NO. Ironically used, to signify the 
contrary to what seems to be asserted. 

This is no canning queen ! 'slight, she will make him 
To think that, like a stey, he has cast his horns. 
And is grown young again. Mass. Bondm., i, SS. 

Sec Mr. GiflFord's note on the passage, 
and the article Here's no, above. 
fNOCENT. Injurious. Lat. 

We will examine wisely what the foe sent. 
And whether he be innocent ornoefnt. 

Taylor's JForkes, 16W. 

NOCK, s. A notch ; most commoiily 
applied to the notch of an arrow, 
where it rests upon the string; or 
those of the bow, where the string is 
fastened. See Minshew. Hence a 
Law Latin Dictionary, dated 1701, 
has, " the nock, in horn, of a bow, or 
arrow, crena, ce. f." Nick is only a 
corruption of it. 

He took hia axrow by the nocke, and to his bended 

The oxy sinew dose he drew, even till the pile did 

rest 
TJponthebosomeofthebowe. 

*^ Ckapm. Horn. Tl., p. 63. 

The noeke of the shaft is dlTersely made, for some be 
neat and fnlL some handsome and little. 
^ Asek. Toxoph., p. 167. 

Be sure alwaye* that your stringe slip not out of the 
noeke, for then all is in jeopardy of breakmgc. 

Ibtd.f p. 201. 
40f the shepe is caste awaye nothviigc, 
His home for nockes, to haftes go his bone. 

A lyteU Treatyse of the Horse, ^-e., n. d. 

2. Also a man's posteriors, from being 
cleft: 

But when the date of noc* was out, ..._., „_ 
Off drop't the sympathetic snout, audii., I, ». L 2S»- 

See NocKANDBO. 
To NOCK, V. To place the notch of 
the arrow upon the string. 

Then took he up his bow 
And noekH his shaft. ^ Chap. Horn. II, p. 53. 

And the wiW Tartar docs no danger fcare, 
His arrow nockt, and siring drawn to his eare. 
"^ Heyw. Pleas. Dial,, p. 280. 

God is all-snfferancc here ; here he doth show 
No arrow nockt, only a «trin^le88e bow. 

Hernck's Noble Numb., p. 23. 

'*Nocke your arrow," is a word of 



command, in Grose's Military Antiq., 
ii, 275. 

2. To form with a notch: applied 
also to the notch in the bow which 
receives the string at each end : 

Moreover, you must looke that your bowe be well 
nocked, for feare the slvarpnesse of the home shere 
asunder the string. Asch. Toxoph., p. 141. 

NOCKANDRO, s. The posterior part 
of man ; probably a burlesque compr- 
sition of nocky a notch, and the Grtek 
apbpos, of a man. 

Blest be Dulcinea, whose favonr I beseeching, 
Bescned poor Andrew, and his nock-andro from breech- 
ing. OaytOH*s Fest. Notes, p. 14. 
My foul iwc*«iMfroiP all bcmerded. 

Babelais, by (hell, Tol. i, p. 194. 

See Nock. 
tNODDIPOL. A fool. 

Ft* tandem sensi stSlidus. I now yet scarse perceire 
it, foole that I am : 1 now at length hardly understand 
with much adoc, whorson nodipol that 1 am. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

fNODDLE. The nape of the neck. 

After that fasten cupping glasses to the noddle of the 
necke. Barrouyh's Method of Pkysiek, 1824. 

NODDY, s. A fool; because, says 
Minshew, he nods when he should 
speak. 

S. She did nod, and I said, I. 

P. And that set together is noddy, 

S. Now you hare taken the pains to set it toecther, 

take it for your pains. Two Gent. V., i, 1. 

Ere you come hither, poorc I was somebody. 

The king delighted in me, now 1 am a noddy 

Dam. ^ Pith., O. PI., i, 174. 
As we find of Irus the begger, and Thersites the 
elorious noddie, whom Homer makes mention of. 
* Puttenham, B. i, ch. SO. 

2. A game on the cards. Mr. Reed 
conjectured that it was the game now 
called cribbage ; but merely from the 
knave being called knave noddy, 
which it is also at One-and-thirty, 
and other familiar games. In a play 
of Middleton's, Christmas, speaking 
of the sporte of that time as his 
children, says, 

1 leave them wholly to my eldest son Noddy, whom, 
during his minority, I commit to the custody of a 
pair of knaves and one and thirty. 
* Inner Temple Musk. 

Now pairs, and one and thirty, belong 
to the game of one and thirty, as well 
as to cribbage; but in a passage 
quoted from Shirley, it seems as if 
fifteen was the game at noddy : 

He is upon the matter then fifteen, n^. , » i 

A game, at noddy. Hide Park. 

It was, therefore, more like quinze, 
which has fifteen the game, in other 
respects the same as one and thirty. 

Master Frankford, you play best at ru>rfJy. , 
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Here the speaker means to pun on 
the word. 

In another place it seems as if twenty- 
one was the game; bringing it to 
vingt-un. All, however, are the same, 
except in the number which wins the 
game: 

A young heire is a game«ter at noddy, one and twenty 
niakcs him out ; if he have a flush in his hand, expect 
him shbrtly to shew it, witliout hiding his cards. 

W. SalionstaWs Picture, Char. 9. 

It is probable, therefore, that it was 
played all the three ways, as 15, 21, 
and 31, at the choice of the players. 
It is not noticed in that learned work, 
the Complete Gamester. Noddy- 
boards are mentioned by Gayton, 
Fest. Notes, p. 340 ; but they could 
not belong to this game, which re- 
quired no particular board. 



tTo descend lower to more familiar examples, I have 

Jewc-I 
icelleut at noi^jr, a justice 
Quoytes. Taylor's } 

tHe trains oy the book, and reckons so many postures 



knowne a great man very expert on the 

a rich heire excellent at noddy, a justice of the peace 

•kilfull at quoytes. Taylor's Worket, 1630. 



of the pike and musket as if he were counting at 
noddy. Overbury's Characters. 

tSome folks at cards and dice do sit, 
To lose their money, and their wit. 
And when the game at cards is past. 
Then fall to noddy at the last. Poor RoHn, 1756. 

NODGECOCK,«. Simpleton. Oi noddy 
and cock. 

This poore nodgecock contriving the time with sweete 

and pleasaunt woordes with iiis dureting Simphorosia. 

Painter, Pal. PUas., i, £ e 6. 

NODOCK, «. In the only passage 
where I haye found it, appears to 
mean the back of the head. It is 
thus employed, speaking of the va- 
rious fashions for the hair : 

An entire grove of haire the skull did shade ; 
Now the north side aloue's depriv'd of haire, 
And now the south side appeares only bare ; 
Now the east parts the front of time present, 
Whilst the blind nodock wants its ornament; 
Why now the fore-part's bald, &c. 

Bulwer, Verses pref. to Man Trantf., p. 1. 

By the east parts, he evidently means 
the front of the head, which in this 
instance, he says is bushy, like the 
front of Time, according to the old 
verse, 

Fronte capillata, at post est oceasio eah-a. 

While the contrary part, the nodock, 
either the back or the west, is unorna- 
mented. Nodock, possibly, means 
nO'dock, i. e., having no tail. 
NOIE, r. To hurt, or annoy. 

His cat, his rat, his blood-hound had not noied 
Such liegemen true, as after they destroyed. 

Mirr.for Mag., 468. 

tro NOINT. To anoint. Is a word 



of not nn frequent occurrence. It is 
thus used by Chapman, Odyss., iv. 
NOISE, «. A set, or company of musi- 
cians. 

And see if thou canst find Sneak's nmse ; mistress 
Tear-sheet would fain hear some music. 

S Hen. IT, ii. 4. 

Heywood has alluded to this very 
passage : 

We shall hnve him in one of Sneak's MotM,— with — 
will vou ha\e any music, gentlemen? Irom Age. 

The king has his noise of gypsies, as well as of bear- 
wanls, and other minstrels. 

B. Jons. Masq. ofOyps., vi, lOi. 
Have you prepared good music ? 
6. As fine a noise, uncle, as heart can wish. 

£. and Ft. Wit at sew. W., iii, 1. 
Press all noises 
Of Finsbury in our nnme. B. Jons. Tale of 7., i, 4. 
What's your fellow's, whose noyse arc jrou F 
F. Ruben's noyse, aiid please > ou. Kn. in Graine, H 3. 

It is abundantly exemplified by Mr. 
. Steevens, iu his note on the passage 
of Shakespeare. Milton applied it to 
a heavenly concert, Ode on Solemn 
Music, 1. 18. 
But it was also applied to voices : 

On the south side was appoynted by the citie a noyse 
of singing chiidrcn. 

Passage of our most drad Sov., p. 23 ; NickoPs 
Progresses, vol. i, sheet D 4. 

NOISED, ^ar^. Played, or accompanied 
with music. 

A ^tteme ill played on, accompanied with a hoarse 
TOtce, who seemed to ring mauKer the muses, and 
made them looke the way of the ul-noysed song. 

Pemir. Arc, p. 203. 

NOLE, «., or NOULE. A head; as in 
the compound ^'o66«mou/, &c. 

Then came October full of merry glee. 

For yet his nonle was toUy of the must 

Which he was treading. Sfen*. P. q., VII, Tii, 89. 

I meaue the bastard law-brood, which can mdlifie 

All kinds of causes in their craftie m^s. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 407. 

NOLT, V. Enow not; analogous to 
nill, and nould, &c., prefixing the 
negative to the verb. Strictly it 
should be n^ote, which is contracted 
from ne wot, not know. But Fairfax 
has written it nolt, at least it stands 
so in all the editions ; perhaps from 
some mistake as to its origin : 

But loe, (from whence I noU) a fauleon came. 
Armed with crooked bill and talons long. 

Asso, xriii, 60. 

NOMENTACK. The name of a native 
Indian chief, who was brought over 
from Virginia^ which country was 
first effectually colonized in 1609; 
but had been attempted many years 
before. 

Yes sir, of Nomentaei, when he was here, and of the 
prince of Moldavia, &c. B. Jons. Epieeene, ▼, 1. 

That play was firat acted in 1609, so 
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that probably this American was then 
a recent wonder. 
NONCE, *., or NONES. Purpose, or 
design [occasion] ; of doubtful etymo- 
logy. Sufficiently illustrated by Dr. 
Johnson. Used several times by Shake- 
speare, and still provincially current. 

1 hitve earn of backnim for iht nonces to iDsconce 
OUT noted oatward gurments. 1 Hen. IF, i, 3. 

Sometimes written nones : 

The nuuke of Honkea, devited for the n<me$. 

Mirr. Mag^ p. 516. 
And cunningly contrived them for the notuBf 
In likeJy rinzs of exodicnt devise. 

Drayt. Mom, p. 1572. 
There ii a king in Christendome, and it is the king of 
Deumarke, that sittt-th openly in justice, thrice in the 
weekc, and hath doores kept open for the nonee. 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 116 b. 

NONINO. A kind of rustic burden to 
a ballad; equivalent to hey nonny 
nonnyy of which it is only a variation. 

With a liey, and a ho, and a hey noitino. 

Ai jfou like it, v, S. 
Theae »onim>$ of beastly rihauldry. 

Drayt. Ed., 3, edit. 1593, sign. C 3. 

NONNY, or HEY NONNY, NONNY. 
A kind of burden to some old love 
songs, as that in Shakespeare. Such 
unmeaning burdens are common to 
ballads in most languages. 

Converting all your sounds of woe 

Into hey uonuy, tumuy. Muck Ado ai. No., ii. 8. 

Also another fragment, sung by 
Ophelia : 

She bore him bare-fac'd on the bier. 

Bey ho, nouny, aomty, hey noiuty. Eaml,, iv. 6. 

Therefore used by some writers to 
signify a mistress, or a love passion : 

That noble mind to melt away and moulder, 

For a hey nonuy, noimy. B. and Ft. Hum. Lieut., iv, 2. 

It appears from Florio*s Dictionary, 
that the word had not always a de- 
corous meaning. 
KOONSHUN, written also NUNCHION, 
s. A repast taken at noon, usually 
between other meals. 

Harvest folks, with curds and clouted creame» 
With checae and butter cakes, and cates enow. — 
On dieavei of come were at their noonekunt close. 

Brotpue, Brit. Fast., P. 3, p. 9. 

Nunehion is in Hudibras. See John- 
son. 
NOONSTEAD, #. The point or period 
uf noon ; from stead, place ; as girdle- 
stead, &c. 

Beyond the noontlead so tax drove his teame. 

Browne, Br. Past., P. S, p. 9. 
Sach as high heav'n were able to affright, 
And on the nooneted bring a double night. 

Drayt. Mooncaif, p. 486. 
mi now it nigh'd the noonetead of the day, 
When scorching heat the gadding henU do grieve. 

iSid., 1674. 
tllcridiea Jfoonested, or midday. Nomenelator. 



NOORY, or NOURIE, s. A boy, a 
stripling; conjectured to be from 
nourisson, French. 

And in her arms the naked noory strain'd. 
Whereat the boy began to strive agood. 

Turierv. in Bilii* Spec, ii, p. 159; also in 
Ckalm, Poets, p. 599, a. 

NOPE, s. A bull-finch. "Rubicilla, 
a bull-finch, a hoop, and bull spink, 
a nope.'* Merrett's Ptnax, p. 176. 
One of many provincial names given 
to that bird. 

The red-sparrow, the nope, the red-breast, and the 
wren. Drayt,, xiii, p. 915. 

To philomel the next, the linet we prefer. 

And by that warbling bird the woodlark place we 
then. 

The red-sparrow, the nope, the red-breast, and the 
wren, 

The yellow-pate. Ihid., Polyolb., xiii, p. 915. 

By the red-sparrow he probably meant 
what is now called the reed-sparrow. 
The yellow-pate is the yellow-hammer, 
NORGANE. Norwegian. 

Moat gracious Norgane peers. Ath, Engl, B. iii, p. 71. 

The king's and Norgane ladies ship was tossed to the 

coast. Ibid., p. 73. 

NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. Specula- 
tions have certainly been entertained, 
at various times, for finding a north- 
east passage to India, round the 
northern extremity of Asia ; but the 
attempts so ably made by Frobisher 
and Davis, under queen Elizabeth, 
and the company set up under James, 
had all the norih-west passage for 
their object. In both the following 
examples, therefore, we should read 
only north passage. In the first it 
stands so in the quarto, and has been 
restored by Mr. Gifford ; in the se- 
cond the verse requires it, though 
printed north-east in both the folios. 
The common editions of both poets 
have the false readine. 

I will undertake 
To find the north-east passage to the Indies sooner. 

Mass. City Madam, ii, 8. 
That everlasting cassock, that has worn 
As many serrauts out, as the north-east passage 
Has consnm'd sailors. B. and It. Tamer Tamed, ii, S. 

fNOSE. To put the nose out of joint, 
to supplant one in another's favour. 

Who. . . .was rerie well assured that it could bee no 
other than his owne manne that had thrust his nose 
sofarre out ofjoynte, Biche*s Farevell, 1681. 

Standing on tip toe, looking toward the door to behold 
A rivall, that he would put his nose oul of Joint. 

Armin. Nest of Ninnies, 1608. 
And why so, I pray you, but that you love him better 
then me ? And feanng now least tliis wench which is 
brought over hither should put your nose out thejoynt, 
comming betweene home and yon, and so have such 
a irimme feUow her selfe. Terence in EngUsh, lOli. 

39 
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To wipe any one 9 nose of anything, to 
rob or deprive him of it. 

A. What hast thoa done? 

G. I have tciped the old mens no»n of the money. 

Terence in Snfflieh, 1614. 
But loe, nowe comes forth the very destruction of our 
snbstaDce : whowAif « wr nose* of all that we should 
have. ^»«'- 

Strange children, io wipe her hnsbands owne ehildrens 
nose of their share in his goods. 

Passenger of Benvennto, 1612. 

To wipe the noee, or to nose, was also 
used in the sense of to affront. 

Shee was soe nose-wipU, slighted, and disdain'd. 
Under honour's cloak soe closely muffled, 
And in my rare prqiects soe shuffled. Xefrrenee lost. 
Dip. And I roust tell you y'aro an arrant cockscomb 
To tell me so. My daughter nos*d by a slut ? 
, Randotph's Jealous Lovers^ 1646. 

To take pepper in the nose, to take 
offence. 

A man is teisty, and anger wrinckles his nose, snch a 
man takes pepper in the nose. 

Optick Glasse of Humors, 16S9. 
Alas, what take ye pepper in the nose 
To see king Charles his colours wome in pose? 

Bump Songs. 

KOSE OF WAX, prov. A proverbial 
phrase for anything very mutable and 
accommodating; chiefly applied to 
flexibility of faith. 

But TOWS with yon being like 
To your religion, a noseofwax^ 
To be turned every way. Mass. Unn. Comb.^ ▼, 2. 
As the judge is made by friends, bribed or otherwise 
affected, as a nose of vox. Burton. Introd.^ p. 84. 
As there's no rite nor custom that can show it, 
But I can soon conform myself unto it. 
Yea of my faith a nose ofvMX I make, 
Though all I doe seems done for conscience sake. 

Honest Ghost, p. 226. 

It should be noticed, however, that 
the similitude was originally borrowed 
from the Roman Catholic writers, who 
applied it to the Holy Scriptures, on 
account of their being liable to various 
interpretations; which was their 
argument for taking the use of them 
from the people. 

Sed addnnt etiara simile quoddam non aptissimnm : 
eas [ S. Scripturas, sell.] esse ^noddammodo nasum 
cereum, posse fiti^i, flectique in onines modos, et 
omnium inslituto mservire. 

Juelli, Jpologia Eccl. Jngl, ) 6. 

NOSE-THRIL, #. The nostril; the 
original and etymological form of the 
word: from nose, and thirl, a per- 
foration, Saxon. It is so spelt in the 
first editions of Shakespeare. 

Tliat flames of fire he threw forth from his large nose- 
thrill, Spens. F. Q., £ xi, 22. 
Seem'd to make them flye 
Out at her oyster mouth and nose^thrils wide. 

Browne^ Br. Past., P. 2, p. 16. 
Will shine bright, and smell swecte in the nose-thrills 
of all young novices. Lyly^s Buphues, sign. L 1. 

NOT, negative adv. Used for not only. 

Givru hostile strokes, and that not in tlie presence 

Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 

Ihat do distribute it. Sh. Coriolan., iii, S. 



So in the authorised version of the 
New Testament : 

He therefore that despiaeth, deapiseth noi man but 
God. 1 Thess., iv, 8. 

NO'TE, V. Know not ; from ne wot. 

Great be the evils which ye bore 
From first to last in your late enterprise. 
That 1 no*te whether praise or nitty more. 

Snch manner time ther was (what time Ino'f) 
When all this earth, tfait danuue or mould of ours. 
Was only won'd with such n taat kamoL 

PenSr.Jh9^p.4SS. 
Whose gUttring gite so glimsed in mine eyes^ 
As yet 1 noUe what proper hew it bare, 
Ne therewithal my wits can wel devise. 

Gase. Pkjflomene. 

I am not certain that this is so in the 
original edition. 
fNOTHING. Used in several phrases. 
" Nothing hath no savour," Howell, 
1659, t. e.y there is no savour in 
want. 

Flash, when thon'rt drunk, then in Ui]r own conceit 
Thoa'art valiant, wise, great, honest, rich, discreet. 
Troth, Fksh, be always drunk I for well I know 
When yon are sober, yon are nothing so. 

Witts BeereaHcns, 1654. 
He did his message : Jove bid him ait downe, 
As nothing mmetTwith the diamall sounde. 

The Newe Metamorphosis, 1600, MS., i, 46. 
My hearty condemnations I send forih 
Unto a cnie of rascals nothing worth. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

NOTT, for notted, shorn, cut close, or 
smooth ; from to noit, to shear or 
poll : which is from the Saxon hnot, 
meaning the same. 

Imagining all the fat sheep he met to be of kin to 
the coward Ulisses, because they ran away from him, 
he massacred a whole flocke of good nott ewes. 

Metamorph. of Ajax, Prologue, p. S. 
He cansed his own bean to bee polled, and from 
thenceforth his beard to be notted and no more 
shaven. Stow^s Anuals, 1635. 

Sweet Lirope, I have a lamb. 

Newly wraned from the dam. 

Of the right kind, it is notted. 

Drayt. Muses* Elys,, Nymph. 3. 

Where a marginal note says, " without 
horns." It is doubtless the old term 
for such sheep as were without horns. 
It is to be found also in Chaucer's 
Prologue, in the character of the 
yeman. See Junius, Minshew, Baret's 
Alvearie, Ray*s South and East 
Country Words, &c. It is extra- 
ordinary, that Mr. Tyrwhitt has mis- 
taken its origin in Chaucer, iv, p. 
195. 
NOTT.PATED, or NOTT-HEADED, a., 
from the above. Having the hair 
close cnt. 

Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal bntton, 
nott-pated, agat-ring, 8u:. 1 &en. /F, ii. 4. 

Only your blockheadiy tradesman, your honest- 
meaning citizen, your nott-hsaded country gentle- 
man, kc. Wid. Tsars, O. PL, ti, 150. 
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Beardless wheat has also been called 
not wheat. See Todd. 
NOVELL, *. News ; nouvelle, French. 
Also anything new. 

We intreat jou posMtM us o* th' noveU. 

Hnno. EmgL 2Vav.» C 4 b. 
^Iiey] loving nowUt, fall of affectatioo, 
Eecctve the manners of each other nation. 

S^hetter, cited by Todd. 
|He woald in ship again depart more oonntries for to 

range. 
Among the heathen for to viev such novels as were 
strange. History of Fbrtunatus. 

tNOVIST. A novice. 

Tea. tell the boy his angry father eomes 
To teach a mmst both to die and dare. 

Misfortunes qf Arthur, 1587. 

NOUL. See Noll. 
NOULD. Would not, ne would; like 
the rest of that class. 

For grief whereof the lad n*ouU after joy. 

Saens F L vL 17 

NOURICE, or NORICE, #. Nurse. 
French. 

The nest of strife and nouriee of debate. 

(hscoyns's Worts, 1587, Big. Y 7. 
knories 
Some dele ystept in age. Ordin., 0. PL, z, 885. 

Oar isle be made a nourish of salt tears. 

1 Hen, n, i. 1. 

Mr. Steeyens here sufficiently shows 
that nourish was often written for 
nonrice ; which destroys Warburton's 
conjecture of marish. 

f Bat patting aside flatterie, the very nouries of vices, 
set Toar mind aponjnstice, the most excellent vertae 
of all others. HoUaud's Anmianus Uaresl, 1609. 

t2V> NOURRIE. To nurse. 

And nourrUd with the same milke of infidelitie that 
their prince was, trained np in the same schoole, and 
fostered with the same ayre. Knotted Turks, 1610. 

fNOURRITURE. Nourishment. 

Which, as in all other sublunary bodies that have 
iatemall principles of heat,nseth to transpire, breath 
oat, and wast away through invisible pores, by exercise, 
motion, and sleep, to make room still for a supplv of 
new nourriture. HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

NOVUM, or NOVEM. A kind of game 
at dice, in which it appears that five 
or six persons played. Mr. Douce 
says, that the game was properly 
called novem quinque, from the two 
principal throws being nine vndjive; 
and that it was called in French quin- 
quenove. lUustr. of Sh,, i, p. 243. 
He prefers the reading of the old 
copies, in the first passage cited: 
** Abate a throw at novum.^^ Prevost 
gives this account of it: "Nom d*un 
jen, qui se joae k deux d^s, forme de 
deux mots latins, qui signifient cinq 
et neu/J' Manuel Lexique, 

The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, the fool, 
and the boy— a bare uuow at nomim. 

hones L. £., T, 8. 



Change your game for dice ; we are a ftill nomber for 
ncfoum. [Namely, 1. Spendall ; 2. Scattergood; 8. 
W. Bash; 4. Ninnihammer; 5. LongfUld; 6. Staines.^ 
Greeners Tu Quoque, O. PL, vii. 46. 
tTbe principal use of langrets is at novum ; for so long 
as a payre of bard cater treas be walking, so long can 
you cut neither 6 uor 9 ; for without cater treay 
5 or 9 can never come. Deeker^s BsUman, 1640. 

The bard eater tray was the contrary 
to the langret. See Langrbt. 
fNOWNE. A familiar corroption of 
own. 

There into th' hands of her nowu daddy 
Having deliver'd her, thus sayd he. 

HomeraUMoie,\Mh. 

NOWS, for noose. Crashaw, quoted by 

Johnson. 
NOWT, #. Cattle ; for neat. 

Ooodly nowi, both fat and bigge with bone. 

Churchyard Worthiness of Wales. 

NOY, $.y for annoy, or annoyance ; per- 
haps only an abbreviation. 

'Tis not the want of any worldly joy, 
Nor fruitlesse breed of hunbea procures my noy. 
Lodge's Forbonius /■ Priseeria, cited Post, bee., ii, S83. 

So also the verb to noy. See Todd. 
NOYANGE, s. Annoyance; similarly 
formed. 

The sinele and peculiar life is bound. 

With all the strength and armour of the mind. 

To keep itself from noyance. Haml., iii, 8. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes do him molest 

All striding to infix their feeble stinges, 

That from their noyance he no where can rest 

5^sns. F. q., I, i, 28. 

See also Todd. Spenser also has, 
several times, noyoua : 

But neither daricnesse fowle, nor filtiiy bands. 
Nor noyous smell, his purpose could withhold. 

F. q., I, Tui. 40. 
tThat be so troblesome and noyous in peace. 

Mor/s Utopia, 1651. 

fNUN. An old name for the titmouse. 

A litle titmouse, called a nunne, because his heade is 
fiUetted as it were nunlike. Notnenelator. 

fNUNCION. The intermediate meal, 
at or after noon. See Noon shun. 

His conserves or eates, when he hath well dined ; his 
afternoones nuncions, and when he goeth to bedde, 
his posset smoaking-hote. Man in the Moons, 1609. 
When then, is there nothing in the sacrament but 
bread and wine, like an hungry nunscion ? 

Smith's Sermons, 1609. 

NUNCLE, «. A familiar contraction of 
mine uncle; as ninffle, &c. It seems 
that the customary appellation of the 
licensed fool to his superiors was 
uncle, or nuncle, which is abundantly 
exemplified in Lear, act i, sc. 4 and 5. 
In the same style, the fools called 
each other cousin. So Gay ton, in 
telling a story of two fools, of whom 
one was sent to find the other, says, 
** Fooles are soon intreated, especially 
the servant telling him that his coujsen 
had been missiug many daies." 
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Accordingly he goes about, calling 
coZy coz, Ftstivous Notes, page 179. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Pilgrim, 
when Alinda assumes the character of 
a fool, she uses the same language. 
She meete Alplionso, and calls him 
nuncle ; to which he replies, by calling 
her naunt: by a similar change of 
aunt. Pilgr.y iv, 1. 
fNUNGEREL. Perhaps for mongrel. 

With the white ttarch of your flrme conBtancy. yoa 
will stiffen the weakeneue of my feeble and hmber 
labours, that it may bo able to sUnd like a Btout 
maaliffe dogge, asainit the opposition of all detracting 
nungereU, TayU»^» Iforkes, 1680 

NUP, or NUPSON. A fool ; of doubt- 
ful origin. 

Tis he indeed, the vilest it«p; yet the fool lores me 
exceedingly. Linffva, O. PL, v, 150. 

Who having matched with such a nuvson. 

B. Joru. JkBil is an Jss, n, 9. 
I sav Phantastes is a foolish transparent gull ; a mere 
fana'tic nupton. lAngua^ O. PL, T, 238. 

I find this word in Grose's Classical 
Dictionary, &c., recorded as still in 
use. 
tNURITURE. Breeding. 

His two bretluren, . . he caused to be brought ud 
in good nuritun and vertuous exercise. IMituh., 1577. 

To NUSLE, or NUZLE. To nurse; 
quasi to nursle. 

Borne to all wickedness, and nusM in all evil. 

New Custom. O. PL, i, 284. 
And nusled onee in wicked deeds, I feard not to offend. 
Promos /■ Cass., ii, 6. 
From paganism, wlierein 
Their unbelieving souls so long had nujUed been. 

Drayt. Polyolb., xxiv, p. 1126. 
Though it be a hard thing to change and alter the 
evill disposition of a man, after he is once nusrUed in 
villainy. North's Plut., 1050, A. 

A prodigall is a profuse fellow, puft up with affecta- 
tion, and HusUd in the same by vaine glorie. 

Lenton's Leasures, Ckar. 19. 

Spenser writes it nousled : 

Whom, till to ryper years he gan aspyre, 
He Housltd up in life and manners wilde. 

F. Q., 1, vi, 28. 
f This Eutberius being prindpall chamberlaine, now 
and then would seeme to reformc even Julian also. 
HuzsUd and engraffed iu the manners of Asia, and 
Uierefore vaine and unconstant. 

Holland's Ammianus MarcelUnut, 1609. 
tSurely I take almost every one to be of that quality, 
wherein he is nusled, and afterwards taught bv 
anothera example. Passenger of Benvenuto, IGli. 

f N UTGALL. An excrescence on the oak . 

Take vineger and musterd, ponder of pepper, and 

pellitory of Spaine, and the cumell of a nutgaUy and 

Doile them all together, and put it in the hollow teeth. 

The Pathway to Health, f. 17. 

NUT-HOOK, s. Literally a hook to 
pull down the branches of nuts, in 
order to gather them. 

She's the king's nut-hook, that when any filbert is 
ripe, pulls down the bravest boughs to his hand. 

Match me in London, Comedy, 1631. 
I will make this verse like a nut-hoote, like a nut- 
hooko—nxiili tlken pnU downe — pull dow^nc the niooue 
with it. Tecknogamia, 1, 1. 



2. MeUphorically, a bailiff, who hooks 
or seizes debtors or malefactors, with 
a staff or otherwise : 

DoU Tear-sheet says to the httOie^Nuthcok, Nuthook, 
you lie. 3 ^««- I^y ▼. *■ 

I will say marry-trap with you, if you run the nut- 
hooks humour on me. Merry W. of IT., i, 1. 

I fancy he means, if you try to bring 
me to justice, like a bailiff or beadle. 
Some suppose it to be a name also 
for a thief, from his seizing articles 
with a hook; but I see no direct 
example of it. Cleveland says of a 
committee-man. 

He is the deviPs UMt-hook, the sign wiUi him is always 
in the clutches. Char, of a Country Cunn. Man. 

NUTMEG. A gilt nutmeg was a com- 
mon gift at Christmas, or festive 
times. 

A. The armipotent Mars, of lances the ahnighty. 

Gave Heetor a gift. 

D. A gilt nutmeg. L. L. Lost, v, 2. 

And I will give thee 

AffniWwf iMf/new.andaraceofginger. 

Affectum. Sheph., C 2. 

NUZZLE, v., for nursle. To nur&e. 
See NusLE. 

These noble Saxons were a nation hard and strong, 
On sundry Lands and seas iu warfare nuxtled long. 

2>r«y/.Poiy.,xi,p.86t. 

See Todd on this word. 
NYAS, 8, A young one, a cub. See 

NiAS. 

Then like a nyas-dragon on them fly. 
And in a trice devour them greedily. 

I^aeulus Thrum, p. 48. 

NYMPHAL, 8, An eclogue consisting 
of nymphs, or relating to them. 
Drayton's Muses* Elysium contains 
ten nymphaU, and the argumenta to 
them are in this style : 

This nymphal of delight doth treat. 
Choice beauties, and proportions neat. 

Nymph. 1st. 



0. 

O, *. This single vowel for some time 
enjoyed the dignity of being used as 
a substantive. 

1. To signify anything circular, as 
the stars, or round spots of any kind, 
spangles, &c. : 

Fair Helena, who more eneilds the nighty 
Than ail these fiery o*s and eyes of light. 

Mids. N. Dr., iii, 2. 
The purple canopy of the earth, powderd over and 
beset with silver oe's, or rather an aiure vault, &c. 

Parthenia Sacra, 1883, cited by Steevens. 

In D'Ewes's Journal is mentioned a 
patent to make spangles and o^es of 
gold. Toilet, ibid. It seems to have 
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been a common name for a spangle. 
See Bacon, cited by Todd. Also for 
the globe of the earth. Ant. and 
Cleop., Y, 2 ; the circle of a theatre, 
Hen. y, i, Chorus. Also for spots in 
a person's face, L. L. L., v, 1 . 

2. For a lamentation, or exclamation 
of sorro V : 

Why should yon f«ll into to deep an 0. 

kom. i- Jtd.,i^,9, 
And O shall end I hope. Tice\flk N., ii, 6. 

Like to an 0, the character of woe. 

HymetCg Triumph, cited by Steevena. 
With the like clamour, and confused 0, 
To the dread shock the desp'rate armies go. 

lynyt. Btav$u* Wart, ii,S6. 

3. For the arithmetical cipher, called 
bv the French zero: 

Jsaw thou art an without a figait. Leaty i, 4. 

Consequently, worth nothing; the 
Fool adds, 

I am better than thou art now ; I am a fool, thou art 
nothing. Ihid. 

YES, for oyezy the usual exclamation 
of a crier, is used in the following 
passage as a substantive, in the sense 
of exclamation. 

On whose bright crest. Fame, with her lond'st yet. 
Cries, this is he. Tro. /- Crcn^ iv, 6. 

fairy, hobgoblin, make the fairy yet. 

Merr, W. of W., ▼, 6. 

OAF, t, A fool. This word, which is 
hardly enough disused to require 
insertion here, is well illustrated and 
exemplified in Todd*s Johnson. 

tOAKS, FELLING OF. A popular 
term for sea-sickness. 

The word si^iiieth to bee provoked, or to have 
apetite or desire to vomit properly upon the sea, or in 
B ship. They call itfelUna ofoaket merilie. 

WUhdl^ JHctionariet ed. 1608, p. 39. 

fOAR. He loves to have an oar in 
every one's boat, i. e., he likes med- 
dling with other people's business. 
Howell, 1659. 

Lodge for his oare in erery paper hoatt. 
He that t 



t tnmes over Oalen every day, 
TO su and simper Euphues legacie. 

Return fnm Pematiut, 1606. 

fOATS, WILD. A term applied com- 
monly to a very extravagant fellow. 

The tailors now-a-days are compelled to excogitate, 
invent, and imagine diversities of fashions for apparel, 
that they mny satisfy the foolish desire of certain 
light brains and mid oatt, which are altogether given 
to new langlenesB. Becon*t Workt, ed. 1848, p. SOi. 
Well, go to, wild oatt! spendthrift I prodigal ! 

How a Man may ektitc a 6oodW\fe, 1603. 

OAT-MEAL, *. Seems to have been a 
current name for some kind of profli- 
gate bucks, being mentioned with 
the Roaring Boys, in a ballad by Ford 
or Decker : 



Swagger in my pot-meals, 
D— n me's rank with. 
Do mad prank with 

Roaring boys and oatmealt, 

Sun*t Darting, i, 1. 

No trace of this odd appellation has 
yet been found, except that the author 
of a ludicrous pamphlet has taken 
the name of Oliver Oat-meale, See 
Weber's Ford, ii, 335. 
OATH. A burlesque one, like that 
administered by old custom at High- 
gate, was a species of humour prac- 
tised on other occasions. In Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle, the Bayly ad- 
ministers this oath to Diccon : 

Thou Shalt take an otke of Hodge's leather breache. 
First for master doctor, upon paine of his curse. 
Where he will pay for all, thou never draw thy purse. 
And when ye meeto at one pot, he shall have the first 

puU; 
And thou shalt never offer him the cup but it be fuH. 
To good wife Chat, thou shalt be sworne, even on the 

same wyse, 
If slie refuse thy money once, never to offer it twise, 

8tc. 8cc. 0. ?l.,ii,74. 

OBARNI, 9, A liquor apparently fac- 
titious, and composed of some pre- 
paration of mead, with the addition 
of spices. 

Carmen 
Are eot into the yellow starch ; and chimney sweepers 
To their tobacco and strong waters, hum, 
Meath, and obami. Devil it an Att, i, 1. 

With spiced meades (wholsome but dear), 
As meade ohame, and meade cherunk. 



And the base quasse, by pesants drunk, 
r Runne Redcap, ciU 
in B. Jons., vii, S41. 



base qui 
Pynuy( 



lyeo, or Runne Redcap, cited by Gifford 
in B. Jons., vii, S41. 

Qu. Can quasse have any reference to 
the drug now called quassia ? Obami 
seemed likely to be Welch, being 
joined with mead, or metheglin ; but 
on consulting Welch dictionaries, no 
such word appeared. 
fOBDURE. To become hard. 

Sencelesse of good, as stones they soone obdure. 

Heywood't Troia Britamca, 1609. 

fib OBFUSCATE. To obscure. Used 
also as an adjective, dull, obscure. 

B, The daughters beautie is the mothers glory ; light 
becomes more obfuteate and darke in my hands, and 
in yours it doth atchieve the greater blaze. 

Pattmger o/Benvenuto, 161S. 
It is hard to digest, obfuteatet the tigbt, generates 
bad humours, it hurts the head. Ibid. 

OBIT, *. A funeral celebration, or 
office for the dead ; from the Latin 
verb obiit, he died. Sometimes an 
anniversary celebration in honour of 
the dead. Coles has, ''An obit^ 
[funeral obsequies] epicedium, fera- 
liorum dies anniversariee," &c. 

The queene enterde, and <Ait kept, as she in charge 
did give. Wamer't Alb. Bn., B. ii, 42. 
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My-Mlfe, my tnistie ftiendt, will witk my deurest 

blood, 
Keepe obUe to yoar happie gliottes. 

Will not my bitter bannlnn, and sad plaints, he 
Prerail, thou glorious briglit lampe oftbe day. 
To cause tbee keep an obtt for their aoules. 
And dwell one montbe with the Antipodes. 

Death qfRob. E, o/HMnt.,'Ll. 

OBLATRATION, #. Barking at ; obla- 
tro, Latin. Met. Railing at any one. 
T. Churchyard wrote what he enti- 
tled, **A playn and final confutation 
of Camera corlyke [cur-likc] obla- 
tratian" Life of Churchyard^ by 
G. Chalmer$, p. 12. Mr. C. shows 
that the word was acknowledged by 
most of our old dictionaries. With 
many other Latinisma, it has been 
disused. 

fOBLECTATION. Taking delight in. 

The third in otUeUttion and fruition of pleasures and 
wanton pastimes. Nortkhrookt againtt Dicing, 1577. 

tOBLI6£E. 

Ther's not sa art but 'tis an okliaee. 

NwplialU ofPeUut and Tkstii, 1664. 

fOBNOXIOUS. Exposed or liable to. 

As I am a man to bonour, I have brought bim suoces- 
sively off firom a hundred of these, to tbe perrili of my 
life, and yet am dayly obnosious to new assaults for 
bim. MarmyoH, Fine Companion, 16SS. 

OBS AND SOLS. A quaint abbrevia- 
tion of the words objectionei et tolu- 
tionett being frequently so contracted 
in the margins of books of contro- 
versial divinity, to mark the transi- 
tions from the one to the other. 

Bale, Erasmus, kc., ezpU)de, u a vast oeean of obs 
and iols, school divinity; a Ubyrinth of intricable 
questions. Burton, Anal, to tk* Beader, p. 70. 

The yontb is in a wofUll case ; 

WMst 



he should give us ioU and dht, 
I in some sim) * " " 
them on Mr. . 



He brings us in some simple bobs, 
knA fathers them on Mr. nobs. 

Loyal Sonas, Tol. ii, p. 217. 

Hence Butler has coined, the name 
of Ob-and-Sollers, for scholastic dis- 
putants : 

To pass for deep and learned seholazs, 
Although but poltrv Ob^nd-Sollers: 
As if th' unseasonable fools 
Had been a ooursing in tbe schools. 

Hndiir^llhu,lU\. 
tMinerva does not all her treasures rivet 
Into the scrues of obs and sol*. 

Wkitii^s Albino and BeUama, 1038. 

OBSCENOUS, a. Obscene, indecent. 

Were both obseenout in redlall, and faurtfnll in 
example. Harinat. Jpolog. of Poetr., p. 10. 

Yet with modest words, sad no obicenoui phrase. 

Ibid. 

OBSCENOUSNESS, s. Obscenity. 

There is not a word of ribaldry or obseenousness. Ibid. 

OBSEQUIOUS, a. Belonging to a 
funeral, or obsequies. 

And the surriTor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obseqtaoui sorrow. Haml., i, 2. 



Absorbed in funeral grief: 



My sighing breast shall be thv ftmeral bell. 
And so obseauioui will thy father be. 
Sad for the loss of thee, haTing no more. 



As Priam was for all liis valiant sons. 

3 ffm. ri, ii, 5. 
How many a holy and obteqmoua tear. 
Hath dear religious lore stolu from mine eye. 
As interest of the dead. Skaketp^ Somtet 31 . 

OBSEQUIOUSLY. In celebration of a 
funeral. 

Wbile I awhile obuqnioutfy kment 
Th' untimely fiili of Tirtuous Lancaster. 

jeicA.ir/,i,2. 
OBSEQUY, «. Obsequiousness. 

Our's had rather be 
Onsur'd by some for too much obicqnyt 
Than tax'd of self-opinion. 

Masnng. Baakf. Looer, Trol. 
Tis true, that sway'd by strons necessity, 
I am enforc'd to eftt my careful bread 
W^ilh too much obsequy. B. Jons. Folf., iii, 2. 

OBSERVANT, «. A person who ob- 
serves ; an obsequious attendant. 

Than twenty siU^r ducking obsenantt. 

That stretch their duties nicely. Lear, ii, 2. 

OBSTACLE, for obstinate. Intended 
as a blunder of ignorance. 

Fie, Joan! thou wilt be so ofofacf^ 

1 Htn. FT, T, 5. 

OBSTRUCT, #. Obstruction ; a conjec- 
tural reading proposed by Warburton, 
instead of abstract, in the following 
passage, and adopted by the later 
editors. 

Wbieb soon he granted. 
Being an obstntet 'tween bis lust and him. 

Ant.i-CUop.,m,^. 

The emendation, however, has been 
doubted, and abstract defended. 
\To OBTEST. To implore ; to beseech. 

Wberein I have to crave (that nothing more hsrtity I 
can <^test than) TOur friendly acceptance oftbe same. 

I humDlieoft/««< your friendlie countenance, 

and be mjr strong bulwarke against the fuming 
freates ana bdching ires of saucie sicophants. 

li<n'thbrooke against Dicing, WTJ. 

Also written ob testate; 

Dido herself with sacred gifts in hands, 

One foot unbound, cloathes loose, at th* altar stands, 

Beadie to die, the gods she obtestates. 

Virgil, bg Vicars, 16SS. 

OCCAMY. or OCKAMY, s. A com- 
pound metal, meant to imitate silver ; 
a corruption of the word alchemy. 
Skinner says, '^Metallum quoddam 
mistum, colore argenti semulum, sed 
vilissimum, corruptum It nostro a/- 
chymy,*' 

Pilchards — which are but counterfets to herring, aa 
copper to gold, or oekamic to silver. 

Nash's Lenten Stvfe, Hart. Misc., ri, 165. 
The ten shillings, this thimble, and an occamg qraon 
from some other poor sinner, are all the atonement 
which is made for the body of sin in London and 
Westminster. SUiU, GuardiaM, No. S6. 

See Alchymy. 
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fOCCASION. Need; basioesB. 

He makes his time en accomptent to his memorie, 
and of thehomoiin of men weavesanet for occasion; 
the iaqoisitor most Uteke throi^h his judgement, for 
to the eye onely he is not Tiaible. 

Ooerhtry's New and Ckoise ChameUrs, 1615. 
Though twas the multiplicity of his oecmrioms often 
hindered him from coming home betimes, shee'd 
Booold, and say his drunken companions had made 
him stay bowxing in some scurvy cabaret. 

Bittory ofFrtmeioHy 1656. 

tOCCUPATION. Trade. Tenure or 

occupation in old leases. 
OCCUPANT, #. (from the indecent sense 

of the following word). A prostitute. 

He with his ocaipamt 
Are cUng'd so close, like dew*wormes in the mome^ 
That he'll not stir. Mmnton's StUirei. 

Whose senses some danm'd oeeu^ami bereaves. Ihid, 

OCCUPY^ [sensa obsc.] To possess, 
or enjoy. 

These vilbuiis will make the wwd captain, as odious 
as the word occupy. % Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

Groyne, oonie of^age, his state sold out of hand 
For 's whore ; Groyne still doth occupy his land. 

3. Jotu. Epiyr.,117. 

Many, out of their own obscene apprehensions, refuse 

proper and fit words, as occMy, nature, and the like. 

Ibid., Ducowries, vol. Tii, p. 119. 

It is so used also in Rowley's New 
Wonder, Anc. Dr., v, 278. 
[To use.] 

fluke made of soote, nich as printers oceuvU. 

tOCCUPIER. A merchant. 

Waste paper, or other stuffe, wherein oceupiort wrap 
their sererall wares. NomeneUitort l&8e. 

OD'S-PITIKINS. A diminutive adjura- 
tion, corrupted from GocTspity, quasi 
GotT* little pity. 

OtPt-pUikms / ean it be six miles yet Cymi^ iv, 3. 

It occurs also in other dramatic 
writers, as in Decker and Webster's 
Westward Hoe, and the Shoemaker's 
Holiday, referred to by Steevens. 
ODD, adj. The only one. 

?or oar time, the odd man to perform aU things 
perfeetiy, whatsoever he doth, and to know the way 
to do them skilfully, whensoever he list, is, in my 
poor opinion, Jotamu Sturmmt. 

Atekam,SchoUmastcr,V'l^' 

fODD. Pcerlete ; without an equal. 

The servants al do sobbe and howle with shrill and 



heavy crres, 
■reeling Hect 
kughte, ahicke 1 



Beweeiiing Hector thus they say: On this oddc 



We never shall set eye's again. . 

J.HalFsffom4r,US\,n.,n. 
I cried oat, envying Virgila prosperitie, who gathered 
of Homer, that he had fallen into the oddest mans 
hands that ever England bred. IHd., Prtfaee. 

ODE, or OADE, #. A peculiar ortho- 
graphy, for woody the herb used in 
dying. Coles has, " oad to dye cloth, 
glastum." 

Must relish all commodities alike, and admit no diffe* 
rente between 0^9 and frankincense. 

B. Jons. PoeiasUr, u, 1. 



ODIBLE, a. Hateful ; from the Latin. 
Exemplified by Todd from Bale. 

ODLING, «. The meaning of this word 
has not yet been discovered, though 
it must have some relation to tricking 
and cheating. It occurs only in B. 
JoDson's description of the character 
of Shift, prefixed to his Every Man 
out of his Humour. He describes 
him as, 

A thread-bare shark ; one that never was a soldier, 
yet lives upon leudings. His profession is skeldering 
and odlirngj his bank Paul's, and his warehouse Pict- 
hatch. 

Mr. Gifford says, '<0f odlinff I can 
say nothing with certainty, having 
never met with the word elsewhere." 
Ibid. 
(EILIAD, «. A glance of the eye, an 
. ogle; from oeillade, French. Thus 
the commentators agree to write this 
word, which was variously misspelt 
in the early editions of Shakespeare. 
See Eyliad. 

I know your lady does not love her husband; 
I am sure of that ; and at her late being here. 
She gave strange ailiadSt and most speaking looks. 
To noble Edmund. Lear, iv, 6. 

Mr, Steevens found the word in Greene 
also: 

Amorous glances, smirking osiliades. 

, JHsputation between a He and She Coneycaieher. 

OF was very anomalously used in some 
ancient phrases ; as, of bless beseech^ 
for " whom I pray to bless." 

I blesse thee in his blessed name, whom I of ilesss 
beseech. Warner, Alb. Bng., p. 106. 

So command of: 

His ghost, whose life stood in thy light, commandetk 
me qfayde. Ibid., p. 87> 

That is, commands me to give him aid. 

I shall desire yon of more acquaintaoce. 

Jf«i».JV.2)r..iii,l. 

See the instances there quoted by 
Steevens. 

I humbly do desire your grace i^^ pardon. 

Merck. Venice, iv, 1. 

Also the examples quoted at As you 
like it, V, 4. 

And wills me that my mortal foe I do hcKke of grace. 
Surrey, on False Jffeet., ^c. 

" Of pardon you I pray,*' occurs very 

often in Spenser. 
OP ALL LOVES. By all means ; a 

most earnest form of intercession. 

See LoY£s. 
OFFICES, |)/wr. ». The parts of a house 

appropriated to the servants. This 

sense is by no means disused, but yet 

has been disputed by modem com- 
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mentators. The lower parts of Lon- 
don houses are always called the 
officer ; nor is it confined to London, 
as every advertisement for the sale of 
a mansion will show. 

The king*a abed ; 
He hath been in miuaual pleHSure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your oflice*. Maeb., ii, 1. 

This is the original reading, for which 
some have absurdly proposed ojfftcen. 
Largess was given to servants, not to 
officers. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see. 
But empty lodgings and nnrumish'd walls^ 
TJopeoplea tffices, untrodden stones. Bieh. U, i, S. 

That is, a complete picture of desola- 
tion. Rooms untenanted and un- 
furnished, offices without attendants, 
and the very stones untrodden. Thus 
also: 

When all our offices have been oppressed 

With riotous feeders. Tlmon, ii, 2. 

The speaker means to say, that the 
offices below were full of riot, while 
the apartments above were occupied 
with ruinous luxuries. As the only 
doubt respecting this word has refer- 
ence to the interpretation of Shake- 
speare, it is sufficient to bring his 
several passages together, to clear up 



the meaning 
Feedeks. 
OFFSPRING, 
for origin. 

"Sor was her piinceV 
Or ought disparai 



of them all. 



See 



Very peculiarly used 



pnn^ damnified, 
f by those labours base. 

Fttirf. Ttuso, i^ii, 18. 

OFTEN, as an adjective, frequent. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine 
often infirmities. 1 Tim., t, 28. 

ilis mother's ofien 'scapes, though truly knowne. 
Cannot divert nim. - Browne, Brit. Ptut., ii, p. 77. 
t As many brookes, foords, showres of rain and springs, 
Unto the Thames their often tribute brines. 

Taylor's Worket, 1680. 
tFor whom I sighed have so often sitke. 

Gascoiffne's Waries, 1587. 

fOIL-OF-BASTON. An old jocular 
name for a severe beating. It occurs 
in Withals' Dictionarie, ed. 1608, 
p. 308. We find oil of whip, simi- 
larly used. 

T{ow for to cure such a disease as this. 
The ovl of whip the surest medicine is. 

Poor 12oW», 1693. 

OIL OF TALC. See Talc. 
fOILSTONE. A whetetone. 

An ojflestone, or a barbars whetstone smeared with 
oyle or spittle. NomencUitor. 

fOINTED. For anointed. 

Mis. Thon shalt sit 

Queen of that kirii^dom in a chair of light. 



And doves with mnled wings shall hover o'r thee, ^ 
Shedding perfumes. CarticnghVs Siedge, 1651. 

OLD, «., for wold. So read in the 
original edition of Lear, iii, 4. Spel- 
man also has olds for wolds; and 
other writers. 

OLD, a. In the sense of frequent, 
abundant ; a burlesque phrase, which 
it has been thought necessary to 
illustrate in our early writers, but 
which is by no means disused at this 
hour. 

Here will be an old abusing of God's patience and the 
king's English. Merry tHfes of IT., i, 4, 

If a man were porter to hell-gate, he would have oU 
turniiiK the key. Maeb., ii, 3. 

I imagine there is old moving among them. 

Here's otd cheating. Roaring Girl, 0. Fl., vi, 109. 

See also the notes on those passages. 

See Todd, in Old, 9. 
tOLD-RELIGION. So the Roman 

Catholic religion was called long after 

the Reformation. 
OLD SHO£. To throw an old shoe 

after a person. See Shoe, old. 
fOLD-SHOW. " The play, called king 

by your leave, or the old shewe," 

Nomenclator, 1585, p. 298. 
ONE, as a substantive. An individual, 

a single person. 

Tliere's not ^ one of them, bat in his house 

1 keep a servant feed. Macb., iii, 4. 

Mot a one shakes his tail, but I sigh out a_pas8ion. 

JOwMuar, 0. PI., vii, 155. 

One was sometimes pronounced, and 
even written, on. Thus the Echo, in 
the Arcadia: 

What salve, when reason seeks to be gone ? One. 

Femhr. Are. 
v. Not mine, mv gloves are on. 
i^. Why then tnis may be yours, for this is but one. 
Two Gent. Ver., ii, 1. 

The quibble here intended depends 
upon the word being so pronounced. 
The originsl editions of Shakespeare 
frequently have on for one. Thus in 
King John : 

If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on unto the drowsy race of night. Act iii, sc. S. 

See the abundant proofs adduced by 
Mr. Malone, in the note upon that 
passage. It is so written in the older 
writers still more frequently, as in 
Chaucer. See Tyrwhitt's Glossary. 
So in Holland's Suetonius : 

He caught from on of them a tnunpet. P. 14. 

Spenser too has it : 

It chaunced me cm day beside the shore 
Of silver-streaming Tbamesis to bee. 

BMines ofTiWU, ret. 1. 
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f And his leam'd fcnide, no diiference knov, 

Bai find it onr, to reap, and aow. Ctwtwr. Poewu, 1651. 

jONE-EAIlED. Atermiippliedtowine. 

Tills wine is still one-eard, and brisk, though pat 
Out of Italian caak in English butt. 

HowfWa FamiUar LeUen, 1660. 

tONE-PENNY. An old name of a game. 

fiasilindo. Cum sortit5 ductus rex facienda pnecipit, 
ministrtque jussa teneutur facesaere, quitd feriis 
regalibus inoris est factitari. ^a0^Au^ Polluci. The 
playe called onepenie, one peHie: eame after me. 

Nomeneiator, 1585. 

fONE-WAY BREAD. 

If the groMest part of the bran be separated by a 
■earre, and rie flower, or else barler flower and rie 
flower together, be added to that which is sifted from 
the poesest bran, there will be made a browne 
houahold bread, agreeable enough for kibourers. 
Sometimes onely the grosser part of the bran is by a 
scarce separatea fix>m the meale, and a bread made 
of that which is sifted, called in some places, one-way 
breads wholaome enough, and wllh some in Tery 
familiar use. Vennei's Via Recta, 1637. 

ONEYERS, «., or ON-YERS. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Malone, public 'account- 
ants. To settle accounts in the 
Exchequer, be says, is still called to 
ony^ from the mark o. m/whicb is an 
abbreviation of the Latin form, one* 
retur, nusi habeat sufficientem exone- 
rationem. There is the more pro- 
priety in the interpretation, because 
the persons spoken of were supposed 
to come from the exchequer. This is 
chiefly from CowelKs Law Diet. 

With nobility and tranquillity^ burgomasten and 
great oneffen ; such as can hold in. 1 Hen, IV, ii, 1. 

ONSAY, 9. Onset. 

First nunc the New Cuatome, and he gave the ofMoy. 
New Cn$t.,0,Yi.,i,^. 

ONSLAUGHT,*. The same. 

I do remember yet that onslaught, thon wast beaten. 
And fledst before the baker. B. /- Fl. Mone. Tho., ii, 2. 
Then called a council, which was best 
Bt aiege or onatavght to invest 
The enemy ; and 'twas agreed. 
By storm and onslaughi to proceed. 

ffiiJt^.,I,lii,7.4Sl. 

OPAL, 9, This stone was thought to pos- 
sess magical powers. Thus wrapped 
in a bay-leaf it produced invisibility. 

Nor an opal 
Wrapped in a bay-leaf in my left fiat. 
To duum their eyes with. B. Jons. New Inn, i, 6. 

Its beautiful variety of colours natu- 
rally made it the object of peculiar 
admiration. 
OPE-TIDE, 9. The early spring, the 
time when flowers begin to open ; 
the time of opening. 

So larish ope-tvde canseth fasting Lents. 

Hall, Sat., B. a, S.^. 

OPERANCE, 9. Operation, effect. 

The elements 
That know not what or why, yet do effect 
Bare issues by their operance. 

Fletcher, Two Noble Kinsm., i, 3. 



OPERANT, a. Operative, fit for action. 

My operant powers their functions leave to do. 

Haml., iii,8. 
May my operant parts 
Each one forget their utlice. Eeyw. Royal K. 

Wlio seeks for better of thee, sauce hii palate 
Willi thy most operant poison, l^mon ofJth., \y, 8. 

OPINION, 9. Credit, reputation ; L e., 
the good opinion held of us by 
others. 

Thou hast redeem'd thy lost opinion. 1 Hen. IV, v, 4. 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a night brawler. Othello, ii, 8. 

What opinion will the managing 
Of this affair bring to my wisdom ? 

B. /• Fl. Thierry a$td Tk. 

1 mean you have the (^nion 
Of a valiant gentleman. Gamest., 0. PL, ix, 16, 

tOPPORTUNOUS. Opportune. 

The opportunous night friends her complexion. 
^««,r«»r -w ^^^00^* "^oi^ BrUanica, 160». 

OPPUGN, V. How Butler pronounced 
this word, which is now softened 
into oppunCf it is not easy to say. 
He certainly made it three syllables, 
as his verse testifies; perhaps op- 
pug-en. 

If nothing can oppugne love. 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

Hudibr., I, iii, 886. 

OPUNCTLY, adv. Opportunely, at the 
point of time. 

And you shall march a whole day until yon come 
opunetljf to your mistress. 
^„ , . , ^'«»»*' 2^ C-, 0. PI., vii, M. 

OR, adv,, m the sense of ere. Before ; 
<8r, Saxon. 

And brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came 

at the bottom of the den. Daniel vi 24. 

And, or 1 wist, when I was come to land. ' ' 

Y Mu 1 . , J^«"./or Jfay., p. 19. 

I win be revenged, or he depart away. 

« . , « , New Cast., O.V\.,\,ie». 

So m the Psalms, ** Or ever your 
pots be made hot," means "ere 
ever," or before ever. 
OR ERE therefore means ere ever; that 
is, "before ever." Ere being here a 
substitute for e*er, the contraction of 
ever. 

I would 
Hare sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallowU 

To schoole him once or nv I change my style* * 

Hall, Sat. IV 4. 

Milton has used it : 

The shepherds on the lawn. 
Or e'er the point of dawn. 

ORACULOUS, though used by most of 
our old writers, and even by Milton 
and Pope, as appears by Dr. John- 
son's quotations, is now completely 
supplanted by oracular; and is there- 
fore becoming obsolete. To the 
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authorities for it we may add Mas- 
siDger : 

We Bubmit, 
And hold the oooniele of great Coeimo 
Oraatimu. OretU 2>. <tfFL, i, 1. 

See JohoBon. 
fORANGE-BUTTER. An old deUcacy 
of the table. 

The Dutch way to make onmffe-butter.—Tikt new 
cream two gallons, beat it up to a thickneaa, then add 
half a pint of otaBge-ftower-water, and u mnch red 
wine, and so being heoome the thieknees of batter, it 
reteini both the ookrar and ecent of an orange. 

CUml<^Rantte$,n(M. 

ORANGE-TAWNY, #. A dall orange 
colour. This colour seems to have 
been appropriated by custom to the 
dress of some inferior persons; as 
clerks, apparitors, &c. Sometimes 
simply called tawny. See Tawny, 

Thon Bcnm of man, 
UndTil, orature-Uwrney-cotUed derk. 

J./oi«. 3fW#<8r2V«*,iT,8, 

Said to Metaphor, the justice's clerk. 
It is attributed also to Jews : 

They lay — that nraren should have orange-tmn^ 
bonnets, because they do jadaiEe. Bacon, Bu. 41. 

fORANGE-WATER, seems to have been 
a favorite perfume as far back at 
least as the reign of James I. 

A gentleman seeing a faire gentlewoman at a window, 
he molted and carabetted upon his horse a good space 
before her. and at last away he pranced. Anon after 
he came that way againe, and did as before, and so 
continued a good while. At last he departed for 
good and all, and being come home, he sent her two 
bottles of onmae-wUer by his page, which the genUe- 
woman accepting, said unto the page: Now! pray 
thee (my lad) thanke thv maister, and tell him that 
I thouffht his evening winde would turne to water. 

Copies Wits, FiU, and Rmeiet, 1614. 
0range4lower watmr.-^Tske two pounds of orange- 
flowers, as firesh as you can get them, infuse them in 
two quarts of white wine, and so distil them, and it 
wiU yield a curious perfuming spirit. 

AccofHflUk'd Female Inttruetor, 1719. 

ORDINANCE, #. Used for fate. 

Let ordinoMee 
Come as the gods foresay it. Cymi., iv, S. 

ORDINARY, *. A public dinner, 
where each person pays his share. 
The word, in this sense, is certainly 
not obsolete ; but it is here inserted for 
the sake of observing, that ordinaries 
were long the universal resort of 
gentlemen, particularly in the reign 
of James I. They were, as a modern 
writer well observes, " The lounging- 
places of the men of the town and 
the fantastic gallants who herded 
together. Ordmaries were the ex- 
change for news, the echoing places 
for all sorts of town-talk ; there they 
might hear of the last new play and 



poem, and the last fresh widow 
sighing for some knight to make her 
a lady; these resorts were attended 
also to save charges of housekeeping.'* 
*' But a more striking feature in these 
ordinaries shewed itself as soon as 
the voyder had cleared the table. 
Then began the shuffling and cutting 
on one side, and the bones rattling 
on the other. The ordinary in fact 
was a gambling house." Curios, of 
Liter,, vol. iii, 82. 

Hence they were often synonymous 
terms: 

Exposing the daingerous mischiefs that the dicyng 
bowses, oommonlT called ordinarU tables, kc.— -do 
dayley breede witnin the bowelles of the famous dtie 
of London. 0. Whetttone, cited in Poet. Dee., ii, 340. 

A very exact account of the ordi' 
nariei of those days may be found in 
a tract published in the Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. ii, p. 108, 8vo. Park's 
edition. 

In Shakespeare I find them twice 
mentioned, and they are frequently 
spoken of by his contemporary dra- 
matists: 

I did think thee, for two oriinarie$, to be a pretty 
wise fellow i thon didst make tolerable Tent of thr 
travel. L. L. Loit, ii, 3. 

Bein| barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary pays his heart, 
For what his eyes eat only. Ani. ^ Cieop., ii, S. 

It was a part of fashionable edu- 
cation ; 

I must tell you, you are not audacious enough, ^riya 
must frequent ordinaries a month more, to initiate 
yourself. B. Jons. Cynthia's Ret., iii, 1. 

Mentioned also act ii, sc. 3. 

I'll tell you his method ; 
First he will enter you at some ordanary. 

IhU., Jlehem., iii, 4. 
Tis almost dinner, I know they stay for you at the 
ordinary. B. }r Fl. Scontf. L., iv, 1. 

In 1608, a common price for a gen- 
teel ordinary was two shillings : 



Whj should a gallant pajr bn 
ordinary that nourishes mm. 



but two shii 



\ary Uiat nourishes him, and twenty timet two 
for hit broUiel that c 



for hit 



Middl. Trick to eaich 0. Om, i, 1. 

The latter was, doubtless, enormously 

dear. 

Some ordinaries were cheaper : 

No fellows that at ordinaries dare 

Eat their eighteen pence thrice out before they rite. 

And yet go hungry to a play. JUd. 

Some were much clearer : 

When you have done, step to the ten crown ordinary. 

nu.,wiUg.ch^i,\, 
In the numerous writers of characters, 
we find the same mention of ordi- 
naries: 
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The orUHMfu ia hu [the gametter*t} oratorie, where 
he preyet upon the oountrey gnll to feede hinueUe. 
CUt$u*8 Wkime., p. 48. 

The cant terms among gamblers at 
the ordinaries were borrowed from 
bird-catching; as those of money- 
lending sharpers were from the 
rabbit-warren. See Conbycatch. 

tl have knowne Bimdry proclamatioDB, authorising 
and commandine the Jiuticea of peace (at or before 
the beginning or the Lent time) to conrent and call 
before them all tavemert, inne-hoMers, alehoaae* 
keepers, keepers of ordiuaij tablet, and other ric- 
tnaiers within the prectnet and role of the said 
jnstiees ; and to take bonds (b j recognisance) with 
fluffldent sureties of ererr of them, and in good 
■nnunes of money to the kings mi^esties nse^ that 
thej shall not dresse any flesh in their houses in the 
'Lent time for any respect, nor to suffer it to be eaten 
there. I)alton's Countrey Juitice, 16S0. 



tORGAMY. The 
See Organs. 



herb pennyroyal ? 



The storke having a branch of orgamy. 
Can with much ease the adders sting eschew. 

Heppoefft Troia Brilaniea, 1009. 

ORGANS, 9. A name for the herb 
pennyroyal; a corruption of origanum, 
on which this punning epigram was 
founded : 

A good wife once a bed ot organs set. 
The pigs came in, and eat up erery whit ; 
Tlie gmd man said, wife, yon your garden may 
Hog'S'Nortou call ; here pigs on organs play. 

WitU Recreations, Epigr., p. 86, repr. 

A pair of organs was the name for 
what we now call an organ : 

But the great work, in which I mean to glory, 

la in the raisine a cathedral church, 

It shall be at Hog's l<ortou; with apmr 

Of stately organs. 0. PI., ix, 212. 

See Hog's Norton. 
ORGILLOUS, a. Proud ; from orgueiU 
leux, French. 

From isles of Greece, 
The princes orgilious, their high blood chafed. 

Sk.Tro.^Cr.,Prol,,l.i. 
His atyre was orguhus. 

Romance o/Bich^ quoted by Steevens. 
f And these most orgueuons and extreme paines are 
caused of a verr moist and maligne vapour, which 
riseth op firom tne liver. 

BarrougVs Method qfPkgsiek, 1624. 

ORIANA. A name given in flattery to 
queen Elizabeth, in a set of madrigals 
published in 1601 to celebrate her 
beauty and chastity at 68. Jonson 
applied it to Anne, queen of James I, 
quasi, Oriens Anna. Masque called 
the Satyr. See Giffbrd's Note, vol. vi, 
p. 475. 

ORIOL, or ORIEL, *. A portico, or 
court; also a small room near the 
hall in monasteries where particular 
persons dined. Blount's Glossogr. 
Du Cange says, <' Oriolum, portions, 
atrium ;" and quotes Matth. Paris for 



it. Supposed by some to be a di- 
minutive from area, or areola. In 
modern writings we meet with 
mention of oriel windows. I doubt 
the propriety of the expression ; but, 
if right, they must mean those 
windows that project like a porch, or 
small room. 

At St Alban's was an oriel, or apartment for persons 
not so sick as to retire to the infirmary. 

FMbroofs Brit.Monachistn, voL ii, p. 160. 

I may be wrong in my notion of oriel 
window, but I have not met with an- 
cient authority for that expression. 
Cowel conjectures that Oriel college 
in Oxford took its name from some 
such room or portico. There is a 
remarkable portico, in the further 
side of the first quadrangle, but not 
old enough to have given the name. 
It might, however, be only the suc- 
cessor of one more ancient, and 
more exactly an oriel. 
ORK, or ORG, s. A marine animal, 
the nature of which seems not well 
defined. Poets have spoken of them 
as monsters, and forming the guard 
of Neptune. Orca, Latin. By 
Pliny's description of one stranded 
in the Tiber from its bulk, it seems 
most like the narwal, or monodon 
monoceros of Linnseus. Pliny says it 
is an inveterate enemy of the whale. 

Kow turn and view the wonders of the deep, 
Where Proteus herds, and Neptune's orks do keep. 

B. Jons. Masq. o/Neplnne. 

Drayton makes the orks court the 
nymphs ; thus implying that they 
had something of a human shape: 

Her marble-miuded breast, impreenable, rejects 
The ugly orks that for their lord tne ocean woo. 

Tohfoih., ii, p. 887. 

Ariosto's ork^ which was to devour 
Angelica, is altogether a fanciful 
monster. Harington thus gives him : 

I call him orke, because I know no beast 
Nor fiih from whence comparison to take. 

His head and teeth were like a bore, the rest 
A masse, of which I know not what to make. 

Or. Fur., x, 87. 

Milton mentions orks, Par. Lost, xi, 
835. 

tWe are here betwixt hosts and marriners. which are 
no other but famished orkes, whirle-pooles, running 
cestemes, and greedy lionesses with whelpes. 

Passenger of Benvenuto, 1613. 

[It appears here used for a drinking 
vessel.] 

tOuc had them fill an orke of Bacchus water. 

Historic qf Albino and Bellama, 1638. 
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fORNATED. Adorned. 

Had I the Bkill of Homer, Maro, Nn80« 
Or had I that admir'd omated stile 
Of Fetnrk, or the brave Italian Tasso, 
I could not ovennuch thy praise compile. 

Taylor's iTorlres.ieSO. 

ORNDERN, s,, the same as ARNDERN. 
Ad afternoon's meal. By Ray stated 
as a Cambrian word, and explained, 
"Afternoon's drinkings." North 
Country Words, p. 47. This is so 
like undem, that it is difficult not to 
suppose them the same; yet Lye 
explains the latter to mean nine in 
the morning. See Unuern. 

tORPHANT. An orphan. 

Hee ne'r provolc'd the silly orphants cryes, 
Nor flU'd with teares the woeiull widdowes eyea. 

Taylor's Wortes, 1630. 
To those shee seemes a star most shining bhelit, 
Whome fortune makes to seeme more darke then 

night. 
As maye appeare by those twelve orvkmts poore, 
Whome shee releeves at charrityea blest dore. 

Collier's Alleyn Papers. 

ORPHARION, s. A sort of musical 
instrument ; doubtless from the name 
of Orpheus. 

Slet the cornet with the flute. 
The orpharion to the lute. 
Tuning the tabor and pipe to the sweet violins. 

2)rayr.,Arl.8d. 
If I forget to praise our oaten pipes. 
Such music to the muses all-procuring, 
That some leam*d eares prefer'd it have before 
Both orpkary<mt violl, lute, bandore. 

Haniuton's Epigr.t iv, 91. 

In both these passages it seems to be 
used as orpharton. 

The orpharton was shaped like a lute, 
but differed in being strung with wire. 
In sir John Hawkins's History of 
Musick is given a figure of it, with 
thi« account, from Morley's Intro- 
duction to Practical Musick : 

The orpkarioii is strung with more stringes than tlie 
lute, and aUm hath more frets, or stops ; and whereaa 
the lute is strung with gut stringes, the orpharton is 
Btntng with wire stringes, by reason of which manner 
of stnnginge the orvharum aoth iiecessarilie require 
a mere genUe and orawing stroke than the lute. 

Bist. Mus., iii, p. S44. 

An instrument called Orphion, cannot 
be the same as this^ being said to be 
invented by Thomas Pilkington, who 
died in 1660, at the age of 35. He 
was thus celebrated by sir Aston 
Cokaine : 

Mast'ring all music Uiat was known before. 
He did invent th' orfhion, and gave more. 

Hawkins^ Hist.^ iii, p. 845. 

fORPHELIN. An orphan. Fr. 

Tliey all love presents, they all seeke for gifts, they 
do not right to the orpkelin, and the widduwcs com- 
plaint commeth not before them. 

The TkaUrs or HuU of Ike World, n. d. 



ORT, 9, A scrap, or trifling fragment 
of anything; of obscure derivation. 
It is sufficiently illustrated by Dr. 
Johnson, and his last editor, who 
mark it as obsolete. I think, how- 
ever, that it is not quite disused. It 
is seldom used in the singular, but 
examples may be found ; as. 

Where should he have this gold ? It is some poor 
fragment or slender ort of his remainder. 

TimoHofAlk.,\Y,^. 
Let him have time a beggar's oris to crave. 

Shakesp. Rape ofLuereee, 5S1. 

Sancho had in a short time choaktrd himself with the 

ingurgitated reliqucs and orts of the canon's provision. 

Gayt. Tut. Notes, p. 2d4-. 

OSPREY, «. The sea eagle; which 
name seems to have been given both 
to the/fl/co oanfragits, and the/fl/co 
halicBtuM of Linnaeus. See Shaw's 
Gen. Zoology. Besides its destructive 
power of devouring fish, it was sup- 
posed formerly to have a fascinating 
influence. Both these qualities are 
alluded to in the following pas- 



I think hell be to Bome 
As is the otprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. CorioloMus, iv, 7. 

But, oh Jove, your actions. 
Soon as they move, as osftreys do the fish, 
Subdue before they touch. 

FUtekar, Tioo Noble JTiiuw., i, 1. 
The osprey, oft here seen, though seldom here it 

breeds. 
Which over them the fish no sooner do espy. 
But, betwixt him and them by an antipathv. 
Turning their bellies up, as though their death they 

saw, 
They at his pleainre'lie, to stuff his gluttonous maw. 
Dray toM, Polyolb., Song xxr. 
I will provide thee with a princely oeprey. 
That, as she flyeth over fish in pools. 
The fish shall turn their (flittering bellies np. 
And thou shalt take thy Uberal choice of all. 

Battle of Jlcazar,n9i. 

[Chapman (Horn. II., xviii, in fin.) 
calls it the os^rinper,^ 
fOSSE. Some sort of omen^ from the 
mouth. 

Were permitted to seeke after the answers given by 
oracles, and the science of peering into beasts bowels, 
which now and then discover future events : Tea, and 
the faithfull information, where ever it might be 
found, of birds by singing, of fowles by flying, and 
of osses let fall from the mouth, were vith studious 
affectation of varietie sought for. 

Holland's AmttMmus MarcelUnus, 1609. 
Behold (quoth he) my sonne Gratiao, thou hast upon 
thee imperiall garments, as we all hoped for, con- 
ferred with luckie osses and acclamations by the 
judgement of my selfe and our fellow aouldiors. Hid. 
As If they were to be led unto the place of execution, 
or, to speake without any evill presagine o»«, gather- 
ing their armor together, where an host is gone befwe. 

nu. 

Bdiotd (quoth hee) your fellow citixcns and countrey- 
men, who shall endure (but the pA% in heaven 
forfend the osse) the same liard distresse together 
with you, unlesse some better fortune shine upon us. 
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OSTENT, *. Prodigy ; from the Latin 
ostentum. 

Prepared t' efFect these black events, 
Preiag'd before by proud Spaine's sad ostents. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 818. 

2. Mere show or appearance : 

Like one well studied in a fad oateut. 

To please his grandam. Mereh. of Venice, ii, 8. 

Giving full trophy, sipial, and osUnt, 

Ouite from himself to God. Henrv V, v. Chorus. 

iTliat is the author's epitaph and tomb. 

Which when ambitious pyles, th' ostenls of pride 

To dust shaU fall. Randolph's Foenu, 164S. 

tOSTENTFUL. Prodigious. 

All these together are indeed ottentfuU. 

Btfron** Tragedy. 

OTHERGATES, adv. Otherways; as 
alffateg, all-ways: sometimes made 
otherguise. Both more recently cor- 
rupted into other guessy which has no 
real sense, or derivative meaning. 
Howell's Letters, first edition, have 
otkergetU, I, ii, 2, which is nearer 
the right, though still wrong. 

If he had not been in drink, he would have tickled 
you othergate* than he did. Twelfth N., v, 1. 

When Hadibras, about to enter 

Upon an othergates adTcnture. 

Hudib., P. I, C. iii, 1. 43. 

So it should be printed; or else 
anothergateSf in one word. 
OTTOMITES, for Ottomans, ». c, 
Turks. 

And do undertake 
This present war against the OttomiUs. OtheUo, i, 8. 

OUCHE, or OWCH, 9. A jewel, brooch, 
spangle, or necklace ; bat which is 
its primary signification cannot be 
known, till its etymology shall be 
foand, which is at present very un- 
certain. Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Glossary 
to Chaucer, inclines to think that 
the true word is nouche, from the 
Italian nocchia, which means any kind 
of bosse, also a clasp, or buckle. 
Nouchest he says, is the reading of 
the best MSS. at v. 8258, and nochia, 
nasca, and nu8ca, are certainly shown 
by Du Cange to be used in English 
documents, in the senses of monile, 
a necklace ; fibula, a broche, &c. In 
this case an ouch will have been sub- 
stituted for a nouch; in the same 
manner as an eyas, for a Hias; a 
nidge t, for an ideot, &c. See those 
words. In Exodus, zxviii, 11, &c., 
ouches seem to be used for the setting 
in which precious stones were held : 

Engrave the two stones, with the names of the 
children of Israel; thou shaltmake them be set in 
euekes uf gold. 



See also several succeeding verses, in 
that place; and chap, xxxix, 16, &c. 

Your brooches, pearls, and owekes. 8 Hm. IV, ii, 4. 

Pope says, on that place, that owches 
were bosses of gold, set with diamonds. 

What gold 1 have, pearl, bracelets, rings, or wekes, 
Or what she can desire, sow ns, petticoats, fcc. 
I am to give her for't. B. /■ Fl. Woman's Prise, iv, 1. 
His jewels he thus disposed ; to his daughter Stafford, 
an ouche called the eaile, which the prince gave him ; 
to his daughter Alice his next best mtcke. 

Dugdale, quoted by Steevens. 
iBBteed of dikes I will weare sack-cloth; for owches 
and bracelets, leere and caddis. 

Lglg*s Suphues, H 1 b. 

Baret calls it a collar that women 
used about their necks. Alvearie, 
Skinner explains it a jewel, but doubts 
of the derivation ; Minshew a broche, 
&c. Bacon, quoted by Johnson, 
seems to use it for a spangle. Holing- 
shed has ouches or eare-rings, vol. i, 
c. 8. In Fleming's Nomenclator 
(1585), monile is rendered *'a jewel] 
to hang about one's necke; a neck- 
lace ; an ouch;*' and monile baccatum, 
"a necklace, owchy or tablet beset 
with pearles." Also, metaphorically, 
a tumour in the skin, such as are 
usually termed carbuncles, and occa- 
sionally gems. 

Up starts as many aches in's bones as there are 
ouehes in his skin. 

CAapm. JVidow*s Tears, O. PL, vi, 146. 
tGods ouehes, look, your eyes are out. 

You will not bird, I trow : 

Alas ! Koe liome, or else I thinke 

The birds will laugh at you. 

mt Restored, 1668. 

OUCHE R. An artist who made ouches. 

Owehers, skynners, and cutlers. Coek Lorelles Bote. 

To OVERCRAW, v. Licentiously used, 
for the sake of rhyme, instead of over^ 
crow, or crow over, in triumph. 

Then gnn the villein him to otererav. 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire. 

Spens. F. Q., I, ix, 50. 

To OVERCROW, v. The same word, 
in its regular form. 

A base varlet that, being but of late grown out of the 
dunghill, beginneth now to overcrow so liigh moun- 
tains. Spenser, View ofJreland. 

This passage is well adduced, by Mr. 
Todd, to prove that Warton was mis- 
taken in changing the word above 
cited in the Faery Queen, to over-aw. 
Hist. Engl. P., iii, 262. 

Shall I, th' erobassadress of gods and men, 
Be overcrow^ and breathe without revenge. 

Brewer's Lingua, cited by Todd. 
iBoth these noble men laboured, with tooth and 
nayle, to overcrowed and oonsequently to overthrow 
one another. Uolinshed, 1677* 
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fOVERLEER. 

Item, X. peces of woode callyd oterUen^ xx.d. 

MSS. at Slratford-on-Awm, 1814. 

fOVERLIVE. To outlive. Used by 

Bacon, Essay zxvii. 
OVERLY, a. Slight, superficial; so 

interpreted by Coles, and translated 

levia, perjunctorius, Holioke also has 

*' overly, vide superficiall." 

The courteous citizen bade me to his feast, 
"With hollow words, and wtfrfy request. 

HalVs Satires, Til, iii, 1. 
So have wee seene an hauke cast off an heronshaw 
to looke and flie quite other way, and alter many 
cardesse and overly fetches, to towre up unto the 
prey intended. Ibid., Quo Vadit* p. 69. 

See Todd, for other examples. 
To OVER-PEER, v. To peer over, or 
overhang. 

The pageants of the sea 
Do overseer the petty traffickers. Merck. Ve»., i, 1. 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-jteer. CorioUutus, ii, 8. 

O Bome, that with thv pride dost over-peer 
The worthiest cities of tne conquered world. 

Kyd's CornelU, O. PL, ii, 281. 
We will not thus be fac'd and over-peered. 

Bdw. II, O. PL, ii, 825. 

Johnson has also illustrated this word. 
OVER-SCUTCHED, part. Whipped, 
probably at the cart's tail ; seems to 
be a corruption of overswitched, much 
lashed with a whip. 

And sung those tunes to the ooer-teuteked huswives, 
that he heard the carmen whistle. 2 Hen. IF, iii, 2. 

Ray has *' overawitched housewife;" 
probably with allusion to this passage. 
He explains it thus: "A whore; a 
ludicrous word." North Country 
Words, Mr. Steevens seems to be 
mistaken in deduQing it from over- 
scotched, to scotch being rather to score 
or cut with a knife or sharp instru- 
ment, than to slash with a whip or rod. 
fOVERSEEN. Deceived; drawn into 
error. 

cut. Marke this: thou goest about varlet, to get 
thyselfe praise by the hazzard of my life; where if 



thou be oteraeene in anytiiing, be it never so little, I 
shall utterly perish. Terence in English, 1614. 

Great Julius Cffisar was much overseene 



With Cleopatra, the iEgyptian queene. 

Taylor's Worhes, 1680. 
Item, he bates of all humane things to be overseene in 
bread ; for he had rather the brewer should thrive 
than the baker. Harry White's Humour, 1659. 

The truth is, one of us is much o^rseen : *twas a most 
improvident thing, whoe*r 'twas did it, to go and 
beget a fair daughter, and nere aske the advice of 
the common councel before hand. 

CartufrighPs Siedge, 1651. 

fTo OVERSILE. To cover over. 

Ere I my malice cloke or oversile. 

In giving Izac such a counsell vile. I>u Bartas. 

fOVERSLIPPED. Wasted. 

Yea many of them are of this mind, that the time of 
theii youth is infamously oversUpped, when they do 



not nuh into their voluptoons and inordinate 
demeanor, at what time the lustie prune of their age 
doth somewhat enable and support them. 

OVERSTOCKS, #.,or UPPER-STOCKS. 
That is, upper stockings: haut de 
chausses, an old name ^r breeches. 
Baret has '* Breeches, or men's 
overstockes, femoralia, wepiSufiara.** 

Thy ufwer-stocks, be they stufft with silke or flockes. 
Never become thee like a nether paire of stocks. 

HeywHMTs digrams. 

See Nether-stocks. 
OVERTHWART, a. Cross, contrary, 
contradictory. It is rather extra- 
ordinary that this word, which ap- 
pears to have been in great favour 
with many of his contemporaries, is 
not once used by Shakespeare. 

Never in my life had I more overtkieart fortune in one 
day. Mentuhmi, 6 PUys, i, 146. 

I'll make thee curse ihjoverthwarl denial. 

George a Greene, 0. PL, iii, 40. 
Ever more, Philologe, you will have some overlhtcarte 
reason to drawe forth more communication withalL 

Jsch. Toxoph., p. 106, repr. 
He seemeth so jealous of us all, and becomes so orrr- 
thwart to all others. Lyly*s Court Com., Y 1. b. 

It occurs in Butler, for across, but 
contracted : 

For when a giant's slain in fight 

And mow'd o^erthwart, or dot downright. 

Hudib., I, ii. 29. 
fOssa transversa in temporibus, quie aures complec- 
tuntur. The overtkwart bones in the temples whirh 
compasse the eares. Nomenelator. 

Many other compounds of over- occur, 
which are not now commonly in use ; 
but in general they are sufficiently 
intelligible by knowing the meaning 
of the other part of the word. 
OVERTHWART, as a substantive. 



Contradiction, quarrelling, 

What have we here before my face 



and malepart overthwarts. 



my face these unseemly 



Lyly*s Court Com. Sndim., act iii, sc. 1. 
Thy dull head will bee but a grindstone for my quick 
wit, which if thou whet with overthwarts, penisu. 

Ibid., Alex, and Camp., act iii, sc. 3. 
scountrieboy 

W" r mothers, 
. ho is thy 
father? he answered: Goe aske my mother? For 



iota., /Iter, ana vamp., act lu, » 
tA gent riding on the wav ask'd a poore countrie 
whose pig^es those were f he answered : Mv mott 
Who is thy mother? my fathers wife. Who is 
father? he answered: Goe aske my mother? 
these witty overthwarts the gent entertain'd the boy 
into his service, and gave him good wages ever after. 
Copley's WiU, Jnts, and Fancies, 16U. 

tOVERTHWARTLY. Obstinately. 

Obstinate operam dot. He deales overtkteartly with 
me. He yeeldes not an inch. He stands to his 
tackling. Terence in BngUek, 1614. 

fOVERTURE. An opening. 

Near the cave's inmost overture did lurk 

A. tortoise. Chapm., Horn. Hymen to Hermes. 

OUGHT. Used as the preterite of to 
owe, in the sense of ^o own. 

But th' Elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdain'd to loose the meed he wonne in fray. 

Spens. F. q., I, iv. 39. 

Also in the modem sense of owed: 
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Tlie tnMi he ou^ki ne, nade me tnut hfan ao. 

jniT./orJf«y.,p.420. 
tLo, bold yon: its CQmiit» there wants not a penie 
of that I mtffkt you. Tertnce in BngUsh, 1614. 

tOUGSOME. Ugly. 

Tbe ougntm owle Joves bird doth bate. 

Kenddffs Flonert a/B^ipnmmes, 1577. 

OULD, 9. See Wold. 

OUPH. Fairy, or sprite; said to be 

from alf, Uie Tentonic word for 

goblin. 

Like urchins, onpheSf and fairies, green and white. 

Merry W. W., it, 4. 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out : 
Screw good luck, oupkei, on every sacred room, 
VBbmt ii majr stand to the perpetual doom. Ibid^ t, 6. 

Ouph IB ymkukly the proper reading 
in this line of the Comedy of Errors : 

We talk with goblins, ovpib, and elvish sprights. 

Act ii, sc. 3. 

Though the first folio reads owles. 
By the company in which it is found, 
ouphs was doubtless the word, as 
Theobald conjectured; but later 
editors, for the sake of contradicting 
Theobald, as it seems, denied. Capell 
alone defends Theobald. 
OUPH EN, a. Belonging to ouphSf or 
fairies. 

Ye OHphm heirs of fixed destiny. Msrry W. JT., v, 5. 

This is the conjectural reading pro- 
posed by Warburton, and certainly 
very probable. The first editions 
have orphan, 
OUR, as we now use ours. The form 
is not common. 

We rule who live ; the dead nre none of our. 

Daniel, Civil War, vl, 61. 
Nor want of spirit, that lost us what was our. 

Ihid., 76. 

Their is sometimes similarly used. 
OUSE, s. The liquor in a tanner's vat. 

Wlicreas by the aunciente lawes and statutes of the ' 
land, yon should let a hyde lye in the ause at least 
nine months, you can make good leather of it before 
three months. Greene't Quip, Harl. Misc., v, 410. 

OUSEL, or OUZEL. *. The blackbird ; 
the bird xar ijox*)*'. Oisel, or 
oUeau^ old French ; or o«Ze, Saxon. 
[The French derivative is not correct.] 

The otuel cock, so black of hue, 

With orange Uwny biU. Mids. N. Dr., iii, 1. 

Drayton writes it woosel, but evi- 
dently means the same bird : 

The woatel near at band, that hath a golden bill. 

Polyolh., Song xiii, p. 914. 

He has it also 09eL Sheph, Garl. 
In the passage of Hamlet (act iii, 
8C. 2), where some modern editions 
have read oftzle, for ousel; the old 
editions all read weasel, which is now 
adopted. 



Tlie (nuel shrills, the raddock warbles soft. 

. Spent. BpilAal, 1. 82. 

fOUT. Tipsy. A cant term mentioned 
with others in the Workes of Taylor 
the Water-poet, 1630. 

OUT, adv. Full, or completely. 

For Uien thou wast not 
Out three years old. Temp., i, 9. 

OUT, ALAS ! A common exclamation 
of grief, where we should now say 
alas only. 

Out, aku ! 
Tou'd be so lean that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. 

r,«^.r.,iv,8. 

Hal let me see her : out, aim I she's cold. 

Rom. and Juliet, iv, 6. 
And out, he cries, alas, worthy wight. 

Harr. Jriost., xviii, 90. 
0, 0, defend us, out, alas. Puritan, iv, S. 

OUT OF GOD*S BLESSING INTO 
THE WARM SUN, prov. From 
better to worse. See Burton's Pro- 
verbs, No. 3833. Heywood, &c. 
Therefore it is said of Lear, who had 
deteriorated his own condition, 

Good king, thou must approve the common saw ; 

Thou out ist heaven's benediction comest 

To the warm tun, Lear, ii, 3. 

Holinshed also has it. Bescr.of Brit. 
Sir John Harington, who was always 
on the watch for a quibble, applied 
it to bishop Marks, who was re- 
moved from a real bishoprick here» 
to a nominal one in a warmer cli- 
mate: 

Marks— removed fVom Carlisle to Samos in Greece ; 
viz. out of God^s hleenng into a varme tunne, as the 
saying is. Catal. of Bishops, CarlyU, 1608. 

See God's Blessing. 
To OUT-BREAST, v. To out-voice, or 
surpass in power of voice. 

I have heard 
Two emulous Philomels beat the ear of night, 
With their contentious throats, now one the higher. 
Anon the other, then again the first. 
And by and by out -breasted. 

jB. /• FI. Two Noble rinsm., v, 3. 

See Breast. 
OUT-CEPT, adv., for except. 

Look not so near, with hope to understand, 
Out'Cept, sir, you can read with the left hand. 

B. Jons. Vnderw., vol. vii, 60. 

OUT-CRY, *. An auction; because 
such a sale was proclaimed by the 
common crier. 

Or else sold at out-erus, oh, yes I 

Who'll give most, take her. 

^ Pars<M?s Wedd., 0. PI., xi, 441. 

Tlie goods of this poor man sold at an out-cry. 

His wife turned out of doors. Mtiss. City M., i, 8. 

Their houses and fine gardens given away, 

And all their goods, under the spear, at out-cry. 

B. Jons. Catiline, ii, S. 
That titles were not vented at the drum. 
Or common out-cry. Ibid., Hew Inn, i, 8. 
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fOUT-FALL. The mouth of a river. 

Riven with needier ipeed ran neere 
Their out-faUM, than at their Bprinjes. 

Chapman's Revenge for Honwr, 1654. 

tOUTLANDISH-MAN. A foreigner. 

Advena. A Btxaoger, outUmdisk man, or forrener. 

Jfomendator. 
Queen Anne left a world of brave Jewells behind, but 
one Piero, an outlandish man who had the keeping ot 
them, embeailed mauT, and is run awmy. 

HowtlTs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

OUT- WARD, s. Outoide, external. 

I do not think. 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a mnn but him. Cgmbel., i, 1. 

To OUT-WELL, v. To pour out, as 
from a well. 

His fattie waves do fertils slime out-vell. 

Speus, F. Q., I, i. SI. 

fOUTRANCE. Extremity. 

By reason that on both parU thejr were so ttiffdy set 
to flglit to the outranee. jimmtanus Mareelt., 1609. 

OUTRE-CUIDANCE, *. A complete 
French word, but occurring now and 
then in our authorii; the same as 
SuKQUEDRY, and from the same root. 
Overweening, presumption. 

It is strange outreeuidance ! your humonr too much 
redonndeth. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Rev., v, 3. 

God doth often punish such pnde nnd outreeuidance 
with scorn and infamy. Eastw. Hoe, O. PI., iv, 274. 
Some think, my lord, it h«th given you addition of 
pride and outreeuidance. Chapman's M. jyOliee, iv. 

Tiie verb cuider was used in a similar 
sense in old French: "Que le trop 
cuider ronge les os de Tesprit ;" thus 
rendered by the English author, 
•* That toomuchpresumption [literally, 
presuming too mucK] gnaweth the 
bones of the spirit." Ulyasea against 
Ajax, sign. C 8. 
tOUTRODE. An excursion. 

But as for Alricke, ever since the beginnineof Valen- 
tinian hisruigne it was all in combustion throuffh the 
outrage of barbarous enemies, wholly set upon slaugh- 
ter and spoJle, that they made by bold and adven- 
turous outrodes. Ammianus Marcellinus, 1G09. 
For the Isauri, with whom an usuall matter it is, oft 
times to rest quiet, and as often with suddaine out- 
rodes to disturbe and confound all. Ibid. 

fOUTROPE. A sale by auction. 

As at common outropes, when'honsholds-stuffe is to 
bee solde, they cry, who gives more P 

' ' ' I>ekker'sJ>eadTearme,l6m. 

tro OUTSHOW. To exhibit. 

Heblnsht to see another sunne below, 
Me durst again his ficrie face outshow. 

England's Helicon, 16U. 

OWCH. See Ouche. 
2h OWE, r., in the sense of to own, 
have, or possess. 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 

That the can h owes. Temp., i, 2. 

If now the beard be such, what is the prince 

That owes the beard ? B. 4' ^- Begg. Bush., ii, 1. 

I will be heard first, there's no tongue 

A subject owes, that shall out-thunder mine. 

Massing. Renegado, iii, 8. 
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I pray youtdt me how come tou by this armour? for 
if it be by the death of him who owed it, then have I 
more to say unto vou. Femb. Arc., p. 37. 

And by these marks I will you show, 
That only I this heart do owe. Drayt. Odes, p. 1373. 

This sense is extremely common in 
Shakespeare, and all his contempo- 
raries. So iti the authorised transla- 
tion of the Bible, in Act*, xxi, 1 1 . 

So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
oweth this girdle. 

Tliis, and many other old words, have 
been tacitly changed in the modern 
editions ; but I find oweth here as 
late as 1708. 
The OWL WAS A BAKER'S DAUGH- 
TER. A legendary tale respecting a 
baker*s daughter transformed into an 
owl, is alluded to in the following 
passage ! 

Well, God 'ield you I They say the owl was a baker's 
daughter. Haml., iv, 5. 

The tale which Steevens and Johnson 
imperfectly recollected, has been re- 
covered by Mr. Douce ; and the sub- 
stance of it is, that a baker's daughter , 
who refused bread to our Saviour, 
was by him transformed into an owl, 
as a punishment for her impiety. 
OWLE-GLASS, OWL-SPIEGEL, or 
ULEN-SPIEGLE. The hero of a 
very popular German tale, often 
alluded to by various authors. It 
appears that Owl-glass was a Saxon 
jester, or buffoon. 

1. Or what do vou think 
Of Owl glass instead of him P 

2. No« him 
I have no mind to. 

1. O but Vlen-spiegle 
Were such a xaaa€. 

B. Jons. Maeq. of Fort., vi, 190. 

Jonson also calls him Owl-spiegle : 

Thou should'st have given her a madge-owl, and then 
Tliou'dst made a present of thyself; Oirlspiegle. 

Sad Shepherd, ii, 1. 

This tale was probably translated 
into English. There is an old 
book, in black letter, without date, 
entitled, ''A merye Jest of a Man 
that was called Howle-glas." In 
Jonson*s Poetaster, Tucca calls His- 
trio Owle-glas, Act iii. He is 
alluded to in the humorous poem 
called Grobianus: 

Fecit idem quondam vir famigeratus ubique, 
Nomina cui specula noeiua iuncU dedit. 

That is, ule, owl, and spiegel, a 

looking-glass. 

I extracted the following account 
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of him from an old book of travels, 
of which I accidentally omitted to 
preBenre the name : 

Oom Labeck ve took our Joarney to Luneborg. being 
tenne miles dittant, and the ftrat night we Iwlged in 
a village called Millen OfoUen] where a famottajeater 
OuieusfitgeU (whom we call Ovfly-gUute) hath a 
monument erected; hee died in the jeere 1350, and 
the stone covering him ia eompaased with a grate, 
leaat it should bee broken and carried away peece- 
meal by paasengerg, which they say hath already 
been done by the Germanes. The towna>men yeerly 
keep a feast for his memory, and yet shew the 
apparall he was wont to weare. 

There is a translation of the German 
tale of Owl-glass, in Latin yerse, 
entitled, Noctuas Speculum ;. by 
which it appears that his history 
was a tissue of buffoon adventures, 
and that his real name was Tylu8, 
The whole title runs thos : " Noctuse 
Speculum. Omnes res memorabiles 
variasque et admirabiles Tyli Saxoniei 
machinationes complectens, plane 
noYo more nunc primiim ex idiomate 
Gcrmanico Latinitate donatum, 
adjectis insnper elegantissimis ico- 
nibusy veras omnium historiarum 
species ad yivum adumbrantibus, 
ante hac nunc^uam visis aut editis. 
Anthore ^gidio Periandro, Bruxel- 
lensi, Brabantino." Franco/, ad 
Manum, 1567. 

The icones are coarse woodcuts, the 
hexameters and pentameters of the 
translator are as coarse as the cuts, 
and his Latinity of a piece with 
both. Towards the end is this 
epitaph : 

Sionis ad hne transis maneas monnmenta, viator, 
Com Specnio Bubo semisepoltus adest. 

Hsec anntvota super vitn, uoa pardte IXm, 
Pro tanto grates mnnere vulgus habet. 

This is in a copy of verses entitled, 
" Epicedion in obitum Tyli Saxoniei," 
It is one of the numerous books 
that were printed at the expense 
of Sigismund Feyrabendt and Simon 
Hnter, whose colophon and device is 
at the end. 

f Bide on my beat invention like an aase, 

To the amazement of each (haUgloMe. 

Till when fare well (if thou canst get good fare) ; 

Content's a feast^ although the feast be bare. 

Taylof's Workes, 1630. 

tOWL-LIGHT. Seems to be equivalent 
with twilight. 

Ned Wimaxke apnears not in Paul's, but ever since 
before Christmas nath taken a toy to keep in, saving 
that DOW and then he steals out by owUUght to the 
Star and to the Windnull. Utter dat$d 1610. 



When straight we all leap'dover-boord in haste. 
Some to the knees, aad some up to the waste, 
Where sndainely *twixt <mU4igkt and the darke, 
We pluck'd the boat beyond hi^h-water marke. 

Tavlot'a Workes, 1680. 

tOWN. Phrase. 

Which 80 cut his heart, to see a woman his confusion, 
that hee was never his owtu man afterward. 

Dekker't Strange Hor$e Race, 1618. 
Opiniou of the Seningman. — ^ This fellow,'* said 
Opinion, *' though he be no drunkard, yet he is none 
wkis oyene man. Tke Man in the Moone, 1609. 

My lady Claytone, who, never having had any child 
of her own, grew to make so much of me as if she 
had been an ovm mother to me. 

JuUMography of Lady Warwick^ p. 3. 

fib OWN. To regognise. 

I rode to church, and met my lord Chamberlaine 
upon the walls of the garrison, who owned and spoke 
to me. Pepg^ Duuy, 1662. 

fOWSELL. A slough. 

And surely I am verily perswaded that neither the 
touch of conscience, nor the sense and seeiug of any 
rehgion, ever drcwe these into that damnable and 
untwineable traine and oweell of perdition. 

Melton*! StxefM PolitieiaH, 1609. 

OX, THE BLACK, HAS TROD ON 
HIS FOOT, prov. That is, he has 
fallen into decay or misfortune. In 
the following passage it seems to 
imply age : 

When the blacke Crowe's foote shall appeare in their 

eie. or the black ose tread on their foote— who will 

like them in their age who liked none in their youth ? 

BHphuee, £ 1. 

Ray explains it of misfortune : 

The black as never trod, on his foot, i. e., he never 
knew wliat sorrow or adversity meant. 

Proverbial Phnues, p. 206. 

tOXFORD GLOVE. 



of her body hanging so loose,' Ihat like an Oxford 
glove^ thou wouldst swear tlierewer a false skin 



Conscience n>es like a foole in pyed colours, the skin 

that r- -^ - • 

. ere we 

within her. Dekket'e Dead Tearme, 1608. 

OX-LIP. The greater cowslip. 

Where ox-Up»^ and the nodding violet grows. 

Mxds. N. /)., ii, 2. 
The cowslip then they conch, and th' oxlip for her 
meet. Drayt. Polyolb., Song 15. 

The oxelip — ^is very like to the cowslip aforesaid, 
saving tliat his leaves be greater and larger, and his 
floures be of a pale or faint yelow colour, almost 
white, and without savour. DodoenSy p. 136. 

fOYSTER-PIE. The following may 
serve as an example of the com- 
plicated mixtures our forefathers 
brought on the table. 

To miSe an Oyster-Pye.—TiuB is very curious when 
oysters are fuU in season ; therefore take the largest, 
and parboil them in the water or liquor that comes 
from them, wash them clean from any gravel or 
parts of the shells tliat mav stick to them, aud having 
well'Seasoned them with beaten pepper, grated nut- 
mn;, and a little salt, add cnrrans, minoed dates, 
barberries preserved or pickled, mace in blades, and 
put between the layings slioes of butter and lemons, 
with about a doxen andioves in haifs, the bone, tail, 
and flns being taken away, and when it is baked, 
pour in butter beaten up with white wine, sugar, and 
the Juice of an orange. 

The AoeomplieVd Femtde Tnttmetor. 
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PACE, 9. Corrupted from parse, that 
ia, to resolve a word into its parts 
and circumstances ; pars, Latin. 

I am no Latiuist, Candiui, you must coneter it. Can. 
So I wiU, and oaee it too : thou shalt be acquainted 
M'ith case, genaer, and number. 

Lyly*s Mother Bombie, i, S. 

For the right word, see Johnson. 
Also Corderius, by Hoole, col. 4 and 
14. 
PACK, for pact. An agreement, or 
contrivance. 

it wai found straight that this was a groise paete 
betvixt Satnrninus and Mahus. 

Norih*s Flut. ZavM, 469 B. 

In Daniel the two words follow each 
other in two succeeding lines : 

A. Was not a pack agreed twixt thee and mef 
C. A poet to make thee tell thy secrecr. 

Dan. Wbrkt^ K k 6. 

To PACK, seems to be used in a similar 
manner. 

Go oaek with him, and give the mother gold, 
Ana tell them both the circumstance of all. 

Tlt.Jndr.,ir,2. 

But it is also used metaphorically, 
from pacHng the cards, or putting 
them together in an unfair manner : 

What hath been seen 
Either in snuffs, and packingt of the duke's. 

L$ar, iii, 1. 
With two gods packing one woman slUt to cozen. 

StM^h. Virgil. 

Thus Antony says of Cleopatra, sus- 
pecting her to have betrayed him : 

She, Eros, has 
Paek*d cards with Cnsur. and false play*d my g^orj 
Unto an enemy's triumph. Jnt. jr Cleop., iv, IS. 

PACK, s. Familiar appellation. See 

Naughty pack. 
fPACK-PAPER. Another name for 

cap-paper. 

Packe pnper, or cap paper, such paper as mercers 
aud other occupiers use to wrappe their ware in. 

mmenelaior, 1585, p. 6. 

PACK-STAFF, «. A pedlar's staflF, on 
which he carried his pack; often 
introduced by wayof proyerbial simile. 
" As plain as a pack-staff;^* but pike- 
staff \% now more common, alluding 
to the staff of a pike. Both staves 
being equally plain, there seems little 
reason for preference between them. 

^ot riddle-like, obscuring their intent. 
But paek-ttaffe plaine, uttering what thing they ment 
HaWs Sat., ?nL to B.iiL 

So Marston : 

A fMi«/q^ epithet and scorned name. 

Scourge of ViUanie, ii, 6. 

And: 

paek'Staffe rhimes. Sat. 1 . 



PACKINGTON'S POUND. An old 

song, the air of which is adapted in 
the Beggar's Opera to the words, 
" The Gamesters united in Friendship 
are found." B. Jonson mentions it 
as PaggingtoiCs pound : ** To the 
tune of Paggington^s pound." Bart. 
Fair, iii, 1. And W. Barley, who 
published The Guide of the Pathway 
to Musick, in 1596, gives a lesson for 
the orpharion, which he calls Bock- 
ingtoiCs pound ; but still the same 
tune. Hawk. Hist. Mus.j iii, 344. 
PACOLErS HORSE. An enchanted 
steed, belonging to Pacolet, a charac- 
ter in the old romance of Valentine 
and Orson. Thus introduced in the 
old black letter edition, printed by 
W. Copland, without date : 

In the casteU of pleasaunce of the fayre lady Cleiy- 
monde was a dwerfe that she had nouryshed from 
his chyldhode, and sette unto the scole. That same 
dwerfe was called PaeoUt. He was full of grece, 
wytte, and understondynge, the whiche at the scole 
or Toilette had lemed so much of tlie arte of nygro- 
mancye that above all other he was perfvte, in such 
manere that by enchauntemente he haa made and 
composed a Ivtell horse of wodde, and in the hede 
was artyfycyelly a pvnne that was in suche wyse set, 
that evei7 tyme tliat he mounted upon the horse for 
to goo souwhcare. he tomed the pynne toward the 
place that he wolde go to, and anone he founde him 
in the place without narme or dannger, for the hors 
was of suche facyon that he wente thoroughe the 
ayre more faster tnan ony byrde coude flee. 

Chapter xxzi. 

His horse and himself are thus de- 
scribed, in a modem edition : 

Within this castle where Clerimond resided, dwelt a 
dwarf named Paeolett who was a necromaueer. and 
constructed a wooden horse, in the head of which he 
aflixed a pin, that by turning round to the way he 
desired, would go through the air, swifter than any 
bird. Chap. xxi. 

As for example, I may speake, though I am here, of 
Pern, and in speech dij^resse from that to the descrip- 
tion of Calecut; but m action I cannot refjrescnt it 
without PaeoUVs hone. Defence ofPoesie, p. 536. 
Paeolet's horse is for their lords, and the night-mare 
or ephialtes for their Tiragoe. 

Gayton, Fest. Notes, p. 193. 

The name of Pacolet was borrowed 
by Steele, for his familiar spirit in the 
Tatler. See a curious note on similar 
fictions, in Dr. Henley's Notes to 
. Vathek, p. 299. 

tHis muse it seemes, wHh all his loud iuTocation, 
could not be wak't to lijg^ht him a snuffe to read tlie 
statute, for 1 would let his malicious ignorance under- 
stand that rogues are not to be imploide as maine 
omaments to his majesties rerels ; but the itch uf 
bestriding the presse, or getting up on this woddcn 
Pacolet, hath defil'd more innocent paper, then evrr 
did laxative physicke. 

Overburg*s New and Ckcise Characters, 161S. 

fPADDER. A highwayman. 

Well might they be so, since the ladder 
Has turn'd off many a handaom padder. 
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.And left the wretches pMt all hope 

"' " ' • "umrtts 

hedges will have t 
ley wiJl be the leacher's baway- 
anibtucade^i the vagabond's lodging; the traveller's 



or mercj, to the fatal rope, ff* 
th hedges will hav 
will be the leacher's bawdy-house ; iiit padder's 



ThiB month 
thi 



$Redmvut,l7(y7. 
lave these uses in particular. 



house of oflke ; the cattle's umbrage ; and the fitrmer's 
security. Loudim Bewileked, 1706, p. 6. 

Mercury and Veniis are in oopjunction this month, 
but you will say, what does that thief Mercury do 
with Venus? why even the very same that hectors 
and padders do with ladies of pleasure. 

Poor Sobin,l746. 

PADDOCK, 4. A toad, used by Dryden ; 
but perhaps not since. 

Would from a paddock, tnm a bat, a gib. 
Such dear coucernings hide. Haml., iii, 4. 

No certainly ; a March [marsh] frog kept thy mother, 
Thon art but a monster-«a<i</^it. 

Mamtufert Very Womatit iii, 1. 

Sometimes a frog : 

Faddockett todes, and watersnakes. 

Cte*ar attd Fompey, Ckapm. 

Iz. Walton talks of '* the padock, or 
/roff'padocky which usually keeps or 
breeds on land, and is very large, and 
boney, and big." Part I, ch. viii. 
By Shakespeare it is made the name 
of a familiar spirit : 

Paddock calls ; Anon, anon. Macb., i, 1. 

PAGLE, or PAIGLE, *. A cowslip. 
Gerard particularly applies the name 
to the doable cowslip, and marks the 
figure of it, " double jjat>/tf*." He 
describes it, '^Donh\e paiffle, called of 
Pena, primula hortensis Anglica, 
omniam maxima, &c." 

Blue harebells, pagUt, pansies, calaminth. 

B. Jons. Masq. 

PAINTED CLOTH, as a species of 
hangings for rooms, is very frequently 
mentioned in old authors, and has 
generally been supposed and explained 
to mean tapestry; but was really 
cloth, or canvas, painted in oil, with 
various devices and mottos. Tapestry 
being both more costly and less dura- 
ble, was much less used, except in 
splendid apartments; nor though 
coloured, could it properly be called 
painted. 

In the accounts of Corpus Xti. Gild, 
Coventry, I Hen. VIII, is a charge 
for painting part of the hall, <<and 
for the clothe, and the peyntyng of 
the hyngyng that hongs at the hy 
deys next the seyd cupburd." 
This, and the following information 
were supplied by the kindness of Mr. 
T. Sharp, of Coventry, a most accurate 
and diligent antiquary. ''The old 
council house, at St. Mary's Hall in 



Coventry, exhibited (says Mr. S.) till 
1812 a very perfect specimen of the 
painted cloth hangings. The roof of 
this curious room is of oak, orna- 
mented with carved figures, of no 
mean workmanship. Benches, with 
wainscotting, surround the room to 
a convenient height, and the space 
between the wainscotting and a rich 
cornice of vine-leaves gilt wan covered 
with painted cloth. The arms of 
EngUnd and of the city, with the 
prince's plume (which has a peculiar 
reference to Coventry), formed the 
principal subjects of the painted cloth, 
and the whole was surrounded with 
an ornamental border. At certain 
intervals, in the upper border, scrolls 
were painted, inscribed, in black 
letter, with various texts of scripture, 
applicable to the destination of the 
room. This painted cloth was put 
up early in reign of Eliz., and is 
still preserved, but was removed from 
its situation in 1812, by the corpora- 
tion, being much decayed." 

Mayater Thomss More, in hys youth, detysed in hys 
fother's house in London, a goodly hangyng of ^Ane 
payHted clothe, with nyne pageauates, and Terses 
over every of those iweeauntes. 

Sir TL Store's Engl. fTorks, by Rastell. 

The verses, mottos, or proverbial 
sayings, interspersed on such cloths, 
are often made the subject of allu- 
sion: 

/. You are full of pretty nnawera : Have you not been 
acquainted with goldsmith'a wives, and conned them 
out of rings? 0. Not so j but 1 answer you right 
painted cloth, from whence you have studied your 
questions. ^, yoi» I. it, ui, 2. 

So in the Match at Midnight, when 
Bloodhound says that he will have a 
poesy '' which shall savour of a iaw'* 
(or proverb), he is answered. 

When then 'twill smell of iiht painted cloth. 

O. PL, vii, 360. 

It was considered as a cheap and 
vulgar hanging. In Wye Salstonstall's 
Picturse Loquentes, a country ale- 
house is thus described : 

The inward hangings is a painted eloath with a row 

of ballets pasted on it. p(\./ 22d 

Cf, But what savs the painted cloth T 

*• Trust not a woman when she cries. 
For she'll pump water from her eyes, 
With a wet finger j and in faster show'rs. 
Than April when he rains down flowers.'* 

W. Aye but. George, VaaXpeAnted cloth is worthy to 

be hanged up for lying. 

Hon. Whore, O. PL, Hi, p. 344. 
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Whe fetrei a leBtence, or an old man'i mw. 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 

Sk. Rapt (f£Mcr«c0, Soppl., i, 487. 

Other anthoritieg are quoted by 
SteevenB, in the note on the passage 
from As you Ijke it. 
tPAINTMENT. Paint. 

And Nature's paiutwuaU, red, and jellow, blew. 
With colours plenty round about him grew. 

Good Newt amd Bad Nneet, 16SS. 

PAIR OF CARDS. What we now call 
a pack of cards ; though pack was 
sometimes used. As for instance : 

then! that gentlemen would be so proud to dis- 
dayne thease basemynded shifts and oosenages. and 
to skome that gayne that is got with Apaeke ofcardes 
and dyea. Sir J. Harington^ oa Plave, Nugm^ 

vol.? p. SIS, Park. 
I ha* nothing but mv skin. 
And doihes; my sword here, and myseir} 
Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of cards ; " 
And three false dice. B.^'M.Sea Vogage^ i, 1. 

Ua' you ne'er a son at the croom-porter*8, to beg or 
borrow a pair (^ cards quick^. 

B. JOMS. Masjus rfXs., vol. ri, 6. 
A pair of eards. If idss, and a carpet to corer the 
table. Woman k. wJ/A T., O. PL, vii, SM. 

1 can shift the moone and the sun, and know by one 
eardty what all you cannot do by a whole jMurv. 

Lfl^s UaOathea, i, 4. 

The price was not ruinous at that 
time: 

He sayd a payrs cf cards cost not past two-penee. 

Jsch. Toxopk., p. 4S, repr. 

"Fasciculus foliorum, a pair of 
tarda** Hi^ns and Fleminff't No- 
meneLf_p, 294. 
PAIR OF SHEERS, prov. "There 
went but a pair of sheers between 
this and that ;" a proverbial metaphor, 
implying that the things were as much 
alike as if cut from the same cloth. 

There went but a octre efsheeru betweene him [an 
apparatour] and tue pursuivant of hell. 



Thete goes but a Mir 6 
" ' * » knave. 



(hcrh. Char., 1, 3. 
J tkotrs between a promoter 
[inlormerl and a knave'. 

Match at Mid» , 0. PL, nil, 867. 

PAIR-ROYAL, s, (now corrupted into 
the unmeaning word priaL) Three 
cards of a sort, at commerce, and 
some other games. 

A pair is a pair of any two, as two kings, two queens, 
fcc A pair-royal is of three, as three kings, three 
queens, Ike. CompUts Oamesterjja. 106. 

Howell dedicates his particular Voca- 
bulary, 

To the fnr-royal of peers, William lord marquis of 

Hartford, flu:., Thomas earl of Southampton, &c., 

John earl of Clare, 8eg. Lexie. Tstraglotton, 

On ^pair-royal do 1 wait in death ; 

My sovereign, as his liegeman ; on my mistress. 

As a devoted servant ; and on Xthoeles, 

As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy. 

Ford^s Broien Heart, v, 3. 

It is well illustrated by Butler : 

Strickland and his son. 
Both cast into one, 

Were meant for a single baron ; 



But when ihey came to sit, 
There was not wit 

Enough in both to serve for one. 
Wherefore 'twas thought good 
To add Honey wood} 
* But ^en they came to trial. 

Each one prov'd a fool. 
Yet three knaves in the whol^ 

And that made up a oatr-nqfoi. 

BaUai on the Pari. Fosth. Works. 

As it rhymes here to trials it is 
perhaps fair to conclude that it was 
already spoken priaL The epigram- 
matist, Owen, has a quaint epigram 
on what he calls a pairc'royal of 
friends, which, in a foreign edition 
now before me, is blundered into " a 
paire of royal friends I" These friends 
are England, Scotland, and Wales, 
then united under James L 

Hoc in amicitia mihi par regale videtnr. 
Tree inter quoties ezstitit unus amor: 

Scilicet ut ^emino sit par in aroore tnoram, 
Unus quisque tuum bis numerandns erit. 

With this conceit, he writes his title 
to it thus . 

{* Cambro-Anglo- •» 
Anglo-Seoto- L Britannos. 
Scoto-Cambro / 

Bpigram. Uher. Unus, Ep. 370. 

The par resale must puzzle every 
reader who knew not the term pair^ 
royal; particularly foreigners. 
In one place I find it printed perryall : 

1%. Why two fooles? Fr. Is it not past two, doth it 
not come necre three, sister? [meaning to call her 
one]. Fa. Shew perryall and take it. 

J. Lay's Humour oat of Breath, sign. C S. 

This was a step towards prial. 

t Hath that great pair-royal 
Of adamantine sisters [the fates] late made trial 
Of some new trade f QmarUs's BmhUwu. 

To PAISE. To weigh, or poise. See 
Peizb. 

Thouah soft, yet lasting, with jnst balance pai^d, 
Distnbnted with due proportion. 

Fletck. PurpU Isl^ ii, 7. 
To the just scale of even paLsed thoughts. 

Marston, What yon w.. Indue. 

PALABRAS, 9. Words ; pure Spanish. 
It seems to have been current here, 
for a time, even among the vulgar; 
probably, therefore, imported by our 
seamen, as well as the corrupted form, 
pala'ver. 

Comparisons are odorous : palahras, ndghbour Verges. 
MuchJdoah.N.,m,*. 

We have it also in a corrupted form 
elsewhere : 

Therefore paneas pallabris : let the world slide, Seasa. 
Taming <^ Shrew, i, 1. 

For poeas palahras. Thus : 

Focas palahras, mild as the lamb. 

Span. Tragedy, 0. PL, iii, Sll. 

Again, more corrupt : 
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A sTiwgagiie shall be called, miatreta ICary ; ditgnce 
me not ; paaa paUAros^ 1 will comure for you, fiire- 
vell. Soaring Girl, O. PI., vi, IM. 

Mr. Steevens qaotes also the Wise 
Woman of Hogsden for it, aud remarks 
that it is usually given to low people. 
In Hieronymo it is introduced, I 
presume, as being a Spanish tragedy. 
PALE, *. A diTision, a place set apart 
from another ; as the English pale, 
the pale of the church, &c. The 
English pale, in Ireland, compre- 
hended four counties ; namely, Louth, 
in Ulster, with Meath, Dublin, and 
Kildare, in Leinster ; which were 
particularly possessed by the English, 
while the rest of the country was 
chiefly in the power of the native 
Irish. 

The vild O'neyle, with awanns of Irish kens, 
Lives uncontrol'd within the EiiKlish wOs. 

Bdw. II, O. Pi, u, 861. 
For in the lust conspiracy of the English ptUe, think 
you not that there were many more guiltie, than those 
that felt the punishment. 

Spnu View o/Irel,, Todd's ed., viii, 482. 
Why then eomes in the sweet o* the year. 
For tlie red blood reigns in the winter's paU. 

Winter's T., iv, 2. 

This seems to be the sense, but the 
commentators" dispute upon it. I 
have no doubt that a quibble was also 
intended upon red and pale. 
PALE, V. To inclose, as with a pale. 

Behold, the English beach paUt in the flood 

With men, with wives, and bovs. Hen. Y, ▼, Chorus. 

Whate'er the ocean foiu, or sky indips. 

Is thine, if thou wilt have it. Ant. /■ CUof., ii, 7. 

2. To make pale, in colour : 

This willfofe the dye 
Which thy cheek blusheth, when it would clothe 

modesty 
In a rich scariet. NahbeTs ffoMnibal and Scipio, F 4k 

Let not her cheekes, 
As red as is the partie<«olonr'd rose, 
Bepaltd with the news hereof. 

Tuncred and Gitm., 0. PI., ii, 206. 

Also in page 226. 

[7b leap the pale, to outstrip one's 

income.] 

f Your full feeding wil make you letne, your drinking 
too many healthes will take all health from yon, your 
leaping IhepaU will cause you looke pale. 

The Man in the Moone, 1609. 

PALERMO RASORS. Formerly cele- 
brated for their excellence, before 
Britain had learnt to excel all the 
world in cutlery. 

It is a raveor, and that a very good one. 

It came lately from Palermo [Pallarrime, 4to] it cost 

me twenty crowns alone. 

2>eM.#-PiM.,O.Pl,i,227. 
That your wordes may shave like the rasore of 

Palermo. Lodg^t Wounds of Civ. War, I, 4. 

FALL, 8, A rich mantle ; irom palla. 



a robe. Also stuff fit for making 
such robes. 

He gave her gold and purple paU to weare. 

Then crown'd with triple wreath, and cloth*d in 
scarlet paU. FUtck. Pnrp. Isl., iv, 17. 

In the old ballads purple and poll, is 
a frequent phrase for " purple robes." 
See Percy, vol. i. 
PALL-MALL. A game, of which the 
most common memorial remains in 
the street once appropriated to tliat 
use, as was afterwards the Mall, in 
St. James's park. It is derived from 
pale maille, French ; at whidh word 
Cotgrave thus describes the same: 
** A game, wherein a round box bowle 
is, with a mallet struck through a 
high arch of yron (standing, at either 
end of an ally, one) which he that can 
do at the fewest blowes, or at the 
number agreed on, wins.'* Properly, 
I believe, the place for playing was 
called the mall, the stick employed 
palemaiL So at least it appears in 
these quotations dven by Todd : 

If one had ji>aille-mails it were good to play in this 
alley, for it is of a reasonable gtrnl lengthT straight, 
and even. IV. Oardsnfor Bngl. Z«i., 1621. 

A stroke with afoOsiail bettle upon a bowl makes it 
fly from it Digbyonihe Soul. 

See Todd m Pail mail, vad Pall-mall. 
Evelyn, however, more than once 
speaks of a Pall-mall as a place for 
playing in : 

Sunday, being May^y, we walked up into the PaU- 
maU, very long, and so nobly shaded with tall trees 
(being in the midst of a greate wood) that nnlesse 
that of Tours I had not seen a statelier. 

Memoirs, i, p. 60, 

Yet at Tours he calls it Mall only : 

The JllaU without comparison is the noblest in 
Europe for length and shade. Here we play'd a 

nor two. /4W.,p.61. 

yons he finds a Pall-mall aeain. 
P. 68. 
See also p. 228. 

tOthers I'l knock pall-maiL 

Cartwrighes Ladg Errant, 1651. 

PALLIAMENT, *. A robe; the white 
gown of a Roman candidate. Affected 
as a classical term by the author of 
Titus Andronicus : 

Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, — 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their trust. 
This paUiament, of white and spotless hue. 

T.Andr.,i,9. 

PALLIARD, s, A vagabond who lies 
upon straw. Paillard, French. 

No, base palliard, 
I do remember yet. 

B.^n,JI£ons.TAo.,ii,2. 
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A clapper dudgeon is a beggar bom. tame call him a 
paUiaA. Decker, rU.Ditc.,0^. 

PALM, *. The broad part of a deer's 
horns, when full grown. 

Nailing it up among Iri£ heads of deer, to shew the 
mightmesa of her palm. B. <^ Fl. Scomf. I., iii, 1. 

tThe forehead of the goat 
Held out a wondrous goodlj palm, that sixteen 
brought. Ckapm. J I., iv, 124. 

PALM-PLAY. Tennis ; jeu depaulme, 
French 



The palme-flay, where, dispovled for the game, 
With dazeu Ties, ofl we, by ^leames of love 
Have mist the ball and got sight of our dame. 



Ties, ofl we, by ^leames of love 
be ball and got sight of our dam 
Surrey's Poem*, Prison, at Windsor, ^e. 

PALMED DEER, is a stag of fuJl 
growth, that bears the palms of his 
horns aloft. 

The proud, painted deer. 
Forsake the closer woods. DrayL PolyoU., 1114. 

In the same sense high-palmed is 
used: 

While still the; lusty stag his kigk-palm*d head up 
bears. Ibid., xiii. p. 917. 

When thy high-piUmed harts, the sport of bows and 
hounds. liid., zxvi, p. 1169. 

And where the goodly herds of higk^almed harts did 
gue. /4«., B. Tii, p. 792. 

Hioh-palmed harts amidst our forests run. 

Z)nrw«., p. 188. Loud., 1791. 

Hence, ''the most high and palmy 
state," maj be so understood. See 
Palmt. 
PALMER, *. A wandering votary of 
religion, vowed to have no settled 
home. Supposed from gaining the 
palm^ or prize of religion, or from 
carrying a palm branch. 

I am a pMer, as ye se. 

Which of mT lyfe much part have spent 

In many a layre and farre oountrie. 

«wrP»,O.Pl.,i,49. 
The difference between a pilgrim and VLomimer was 
this. The pilgrim had some home or dwelling place, 
but tlie palmer had none. The pilgrim travelled to 
some certain designed place or phices ; but the palmer 
toalL The pilgnm went at his own charges; but 
the palmer professed wilful povertr, and went upon 
alms. Stanley's Bomuh Hurseleack, p. 93. 

Johnson has copied this account. 
PALMING DICE. One of the nume- 
rous arts of cheating, wliich seem to 
have flourished much among us, at 
the end of the sixteenth century. 
Full directions for the practice of this 
branch of art, may be found in the 
Compleat Gamester (a book often 
quoted for the ancientgames), page 1 0. 
As we DO longer hear of these tricks, 
it is probable that having been long 
exposed, they have ceased to be prac- 
ticable ; or the players are grown too 
cunning to be so deluded. In a later 
book, a major Clancy is celebrated 



for all these arts. When he was not 
furnished with high and low Jullums, 
it is said. 

Why then his hand supply 'd those wants, bT palming 
the die ; that is, having the box in his hand, he nimbly 
takes up both the dice as they are thrown, within 
the hollow of his hand, and puts but one into the 
box, reserving the other in the palm, and observios 
with a quick eye what side was upward, he accord- 
ingly conforms the next throw to his purpose, de- 
livering that in the box, and the other in his hand 
smoothly together. Memoirs o/Oamesters, 1714, p. 27. 

Th^ expression of palming anything 
upon you, evidently comes from this. 
So Jonson : 

Well said, this carries palm with it. Poetaster, act v. 

And Mr. Gifford*s note on it, p. 522. 
Soon after the expression occurs of 
"a work of as much palm,** 
P. 524. 
PALMY, a. Grown to full height; in 
allusion to the palms of the stag's 
horns, when they have attained their 
utmost growth. 

Tu the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mighty Juhus fell. Haml, i, 1 . 

It might, however, mean- no more 
than glorious, in allusion to the palms 
of victory; and it must be allowed, 
that a contemporary of Shakespeare 
has so employed it : 

These days shall be 'hove other ftur esteem'd. 
And like AugustusVpa/mjr reign be deem'd. 

Drummond^s Forth Feasting, p. 181, ed.1791. 

See Palm, above, and Palmed. 
fPALPED. Palpable? 

And bring ^palped darknesse ore the earth. 

Heywood's Braten Age, IBIS. 

fTo PALT. To pelt. 

Tell not tales out of schools^ 
Lest you he palled. 

Ballad on D. of Buekingiam. 
However, 'tis no shame to use 
A weapon which our foes first chuse, 
Or to return, when once assaulted, 
That dirt with which we first were 0aM//«dL 

Hudibras Bediviws, part 1. 

PALTER, 9. To shuffle, or speak con- 
tradictorily; probably, to act in a 
paltry manner. 

Be these juggling fiends no more believed. 
That palter with us in a double sense. Maeb., v, 7- 

What other bond 
Than secret Bomaus, that have spuke the word. 
And will not paltM'. Jul. Gets., ii, I . 

Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge. 
And peUter va. the shifts of lowness. 

Ant. and Cleop., iii, 9. 
One whyle his tonge it ran, and paltered of a cat. 

Gammer Qurt., O. PL, il, SS. 

PAMPESTRIE, s. A word which I 
have only found in the following pas- 
sage, where it evidently means some- 
thing of the magical kind. 
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or th' abuse 
Tliat comes by magtcke arts of iiuaicerie, 
liy Tile inchauiitmeiits, cliarms, taidpampeslrie. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 68. 

Can it be a corruption oi palmistry ? 

tDarke dreames dcvisde for fooles are fit. 
And such as practise jMa(D«9/ry. 

Minmrfor Maaiiirates, 1587. 

PAN-PUDDINGS. Perhaps Yorkshire 
puddings, ivhich are baked in the 
dripping-pan ; or else fritters. See 
Flap- JACK. [Shropshire appears 
formerly to have been celebrated for 
pan-puddings.] 

To devour their cheese-cakes, apple-pies, cream and 
custards, flap-jacks, and pan-jmadings. 

Jovial Crew, 0. PL, x, 353. 
fThe pon-fuidingg of Shropsliire, the white puddin^ra 
of Somersetshire, the hasty-puddings of Hamshire, 
and the pudding-pyes of any shire, all is one to him, 
nothing comes amisse. Taglor's Workes, 16.S0. 

tAnd so, noble Tritons, every one to his command ; 
stand to your panpudding, let's not lose our herring- 
pond for a broken shin or two. 

3^ Pagan Prince, 1690. 
tNothtng will surfeit a man sooner than lore and 
pan-ptiduing ; but if poor people get surfeits now at 
rich men's tables, I will forfeit all my skill in astro- 
logy. Poor BoHn, 1716. 

fPANADE, or PANADO. A bread 
pottage. 

Bnt prav what pottage ? such as a small eottage 

AflTorded only to the country swains, 

i'rom whence I'm lUre, though none the place 

exphiins. 
It was no Christmas-dish with pruens made. 
Nor white-broth, nor capon-broth, nor sweet panade. 
Or milk-pormge, or thick pease-porrage either. 
Nor was it mntton-broth, nor veal-broth neither. 

Satgr against HypoeriUs, 1689. 
To maktpanado after the best fashion.— Take a quart 
of spring-water, which being hot on the fire, put into 
it suees of fine bread, as thin as may be ; then add 
half a pound of cnrrans, a Quarter of an ounce of 
mace, boil them well, and then season them with 
rose-water and fine sugar, and serve them up. 

Clotet o/Barities, 1706. 

PANARY, s. A storehouse for bread ; 
from pants, Latin. In the preface to 
the Church Bible the translators^ 
speaking of the excellence of scripture, 
sum up their eulogy by saying. 

In a word, it is SLpanarg of wholesome food, against 
fenowed traditions; a physician's shop (as S. Basil 
calls it) of preservatives against poysoned heresies ; a 
pandect of profitable laws, against rebellious spirits ; 
a treasury of most costly jewels, against beggarly 
elements; finally, a fountain of more pure water, 
springing up unto everlasting life. 

Th« Trantlaion to Ike Reader. 

PANCRIDGE. A corruption of Pancras, 
a parish dose to London. The earl 
of Pancridge was one of the ridiculous 
personages in the burlesque procession 
called Ajrtbur'a Show. Jonson men- 
tions him : 

T. Next our St. Geoi^e, 
Who rescued the king's daughter, 1 will ride ; 
Above prince Arthur. C. Or our Shoreditch duke. 
M. Or Pancridge earl- P. Or Bcvis, or sir Guy. 

Tale of a Tub, m, S. 



Also in some lines against Inigo Jones, 
he says : 

Content thee to be Pancridge earl the while. 
An earl of show, for all thv worth is show. 

fo Inigo Marquis Would-be, 

The duhe of Shoreditch was another 
mock nobleman of that company. 
PANDORE, s. A musical instrument, 
something resembling a lute ; proba- 
bly the same as bandore^ but nearer 
to its original, pandura, Italian. It 
seems by these lines to have been 
strung with wire, not catgut : 

Some that delight to touch the sterner wicry chord, 
The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo strike. 

Drayt. Polyolb., iv, p. 736. 

See Bandore. 
PANE, s. An opening or division in 
parts of a dress; pan, or panneau, 
French. "A pane of cloth, panni- 
cuius.'* Coles, 

He (lord Monntjoy) ware Jerkins and round hose« 
with laced ;)aji«j of russet cloath. 

F^nfs Moryson, Part ti, p. 46. 
Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I 
had; — cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl. 

B. Jons. Bv. M. out ofH., iv, 6. 
The Switzers weare no contes, but doublets and hose 
oi panes, intermingled with red and yellow, and some 
with blew, trimmed with long puffes of yellow and 
blewe sarcenet rising up between the panes. 

Cory at, vol. i, p. 41, repr. 

In fact, a pane of a window is per- 
fectly analogous, and of the same 
origin. 
[Also, 9^ pane of stone. J' 

tAnd one wall particularly I observ'd of a ehurch- 

Jard, which took up the whole length of a street, 
uilt oi pains of this stone about a foot square, look 
very particular and handsome. 

A Journey through England, 1724. 

PAN£D HOSE. Breeches ornamented 
with cuts or openings in the cloth, 
where other colours were inserted in 
silk, and drawn through. Such 
breeches were usually made full, and 
stufiPed out with cotton. Minshew, 
in his Spanish Dialogues, has, " Give 
me mj paned velvet hose," and trans- 
lated paned by acuchilladas ; which is 
cut, slashed, &c. 

Hunger, begotten of some old limber courtier, 

lix paned hose. Beference forgotten. 

With an old pair of paned hose. 
Lying in some hot chamber o'er th( kitchen. 

B. and Fl. Wit at sev. W., iv, 1. 
Our diseased fathers 
Worried with the sciatica and aches. 
Brought up your paned houfa%i, wliich ladies laught at. 
Mass. Old Law, ii, 1. 
My spruce ruff. 
My hooded cloak, long stocking, and paned hose. 
My case of toothpicks, and my silver fork. 

Ibid., Or. Duke qfFl., iii, 1 

Bulwer says, *' Bombasted paned hose 
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were, since I can remember, in 
fashion ;" and the accompanying 
woodcut exhibits breeches striped and 
stuffed as aboye described. Artificial 
Changeling, p. 540. Other parts of 
dress were paned also ; and Mr. Todd 
has cited a passage from Warton's 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope, in which 
certain altar clothes are directed to 
be made of " blew bawdkyn, paind 
with red velvet." P. 339. 

tThis breech waa paned in the fayrest wyae. 
And with right satten rery eootly lyneil. 

Thynne't D^ate,\^&i. 

tPANNIER-MAN. 

There is a certaine deminitire officer belonging to the 
Inner Temple Hall who goes by the name of the 
panytr inan^ whose office is to lay the cloths on the 
titbles in the hall, set saltsellers, cut bred, whet the 
knifes, and wait on the gentlemen, and fetch them 
beer and other noMssaries when they are in commons 
in term time. Et also blows the great horn between 
tweire and one of the dock at noon at most of the 
corners in the Temple three times presently ohe after 
another to call the gentlemen that ore in commons to 
dinner. Great Britans Houyamhe, 171S, MS. 

On T. H. the Fannier wutn of the Temple. 
Here lyes Tom Harket this marble under. 
Who often made the cloyster thunder; 
He had a horn, and when he blew it, 
Call'd many a cuckold that never knew it. 

Witt* Reereatums, 1664. 

PANNIKELL, s. The crown of the 
head, or skull; called by some the 
brain-pan. 

Smote him so rudely on the pannikell, 
That to the chin he cleft his head in twain. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, r, 23. 

PANSY,*. Pensie, French. The viola 
tricolor ; called also hearfg-ease, &c. 
This may be considered as a poetical 
name, not vet disused. See Johnson. 

PANTABLE, #. A sort of high shoe, 
or slipper ; perhaps corrupted from 
pantqfie. [Said to be Ger. Ta/eln, 
boards, and band-t&fel, a clog made 
of a sole of wood fastened by a 
strap. See Schmeller.] 

I cry vour matronship merde; because jooxpantable* 
be higher with corke, therefore your feete most needs 
be higher in the instep. 

rr .1 . . ^3'. /«''•"»»■«•. Cmw/ Cim., C 2 b. 

To sell your glonous buffs to buy ftne pnmpa . 
And pantables, B. ondFl. Coronation, ui, 1 . 

Let the chamber be peifnm'd, and get you, sirrah, 
His cap and panlahle* ready. Metu. City Mad , iii 1 
Chafing and swearing by the pantable of Pallace, aud 
such other oathes as his rustical braverie could 
™»Pn»- Fembr. Arcad., p. 49. 

PANTACLE, a. Of uncertain significa- 
tion. Mr. Steevens supposes it might 
be put for pantofle; but there seems 
no reascui^for such a corruption, nor 
does it pai^iieolarly suit the sense. 



It occurs twice in the play of Damon 
and Pithias : 

Ifyouplay Jacke napes in mocking my master and 

dispising my face, 
Even here with zpantaeU I wyll you disgrace. 

O. PI., i, 216. 

And soon after, another speaker says, 

Frayse well thy winning; my pantaele is as readie as 
yours. IHd., p. 216. 

It is more likely to be a mistake for 
pantable. 
tPANTALOONS. A Uter name for 
what had before been called hose. 

In former times, wide briches, ruffs, slaah'd sleeves, 
Did show but symptons of the fool's disease; 
Guy linings, gnndy wtmicoAls, pantHoons, 
Kender'd theiu but Jack Puddeus and buffoons. 
^ , The Beau in a Wood, 4to, 1701. 

PANTLER, s. The servant who had 
the care of the pantry, or of the 
bread. 

A good shallow young fellow; he would have made a 
good pantler, he would have chipped bread well. 

_ 2 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

When my old wife lived, upon 
This day, she was both pantUr, butler, c«ok ; 
Both dame and servant ; welcomed aU; serv'd all. 
« , ... ^*»i' Tale, iv. 3. 

But I will presently take order with the cook, ^oji/A^, 
and butler, for my wonted allowance to the poor. 

Joffial Crew, O. PI., x, 888. 
A roffue that halh fed upon me— like pullen from a 
pantWe chippings. Mit. if Inf. Man., O. PL, v, 26. 

PANTOFLE, *. A slipper; pantoufie, 
French. One page was considered as 
attached to the pantofle, it being his 
office to bring them. One of these 
says, 

Erelwaa 
Sworn to the pantqfle, I have heard mv tut<Mr 
Prove it by logick, that a servant's life 
Was better than his master's. 

Mauing. Vnnat. Comb., iii, 2. 

I can wait on your trencher, fill^n wine. 
Carry vour pantofles, and be aometimea bleas'd, 
In aU humility, to touch your feet. 

B. and Ft. Span. Curate, iv, 1. 

They seem to have been at one time 
reckoned smarter than pumps; for 
Harington says of one Sextus, that 
having lost his pantqfiea when drunk. 

To save such charges and to shun inch frumps. 
He goes now to the tiCrem in his pumps. £p^. ii, 62. 

In Higins's Nomenclator, crepida is 
explained, " Pantau/k, a slipper, or 
pantofle.'' P. 170. So Holioke, ''A 
pantqfle, or slipper." See also the 
authority in Johnson. 

tWhy, and what lease was that other, who being in a 
threadbare cloake, hinpantqfies and stockings downe, 
came into Eaenia market in Romaina. 

.^ . , Patsenger of Bentenmio, 1612. 

tTheir shoes are old, and out of date. 

And time in pa$UoJle$ of matt 

Believes he should not move so slow, 

If he could once but booted goe. 

Sietory qfFiwttion, 1656. 
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f Wee behold the golden patUcfie, boi fede not bow 
grievously it pincheth the foote. 

Braithwaira Survey qf History » 1688. 

PAP WITH A HATCHET. TO GIVE, 
prov. A proverbial phrase for doing 
a kind thing in an unkind manner ; 
as it would be to feed an infant with 
8o formidable an instrument. So is 
it explained by Mr. Park, in a note 
on the second passage quoted here, 
and I have seen no interpretation so 
good. 

They gtre nt pep with a spoone before we can speake, 
and when we speake for that wee love, pa^ with a 
hAUhet. Lylfs Court dmed., Z 12 b. 

So, to receive it, is to obtain a perni- 
cious favour ; hiipov &httpoy. 

He that so old seeks for a norse so yoan(« shall have 
pap fritk « hatchet for his comfort. 

Dim. ofMarr., Harl. Mite,, ii, 171, Park's ed. 

That is, evidently, shall find more 
barm than good in it. It has been 
conjectured to be the true reading in 
the following passage of a play attri- 
buted to Shakespeare : 

Ye shall have a hempen candle then, and the pap 
[now read kelpl of a hatchet. 3 Hen. VI, iv, f. 

The conjecture is Dr. Farmer's, and 
is probable at least. Pop roith a 
Hatchet is well known to be the title 
of one of Nash's tracts against Martin 
Marprelate. See Beloe's Anecdotes, 
vol. vi, p. 432. 

PAPALIN, *. A papist. This word I 
bave not met with. Mr. Todd has 
exemplified it from Herbert's Travels, 
and Puller on the Church of England. 
See Todd. 

PAPER, 9. To set down in a list, on 
paper. If the following passage of 
Shakespeare, in which alone it occurs, 
be not corrupt (of which there is 
great appearance), it should be thus 
pointed : 

He makes up the file 



Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too, whom as great a charve as little honou 
He mesnt to lay upon ; ana his own letter 



rrhe honourable board of oonncil out) 

Must fetch him in,— be papers. Henry Vlll, i, 1. 

After all, it is not very intelligible. 
tPAPER-ROYAL. 

May not the linnen of a Tyburne stave. 
More honour then a mighty monarch have : 
Hut though he dyed a traittxr most disloyall. 
His shirt may be transform'd to paper-rowtUlf 

Taylor^i Workes, 1680. 

fPAPER-TABLB. A paste-board for 
mounting entomological specimens. ? 

To bear about, upon ihj paper-taJUea, 

VHea, butterflies, gnats. Sees, and all the rabbles 



Of other insects (end-less to rehearse), 
limn'd with the pencil! of my Tarious Terse. 

DuBartM. 

PAPEY, or PAPPEY. A fraternity of 
priests, formerly established in Aid- 
gate ward, London. 

Then come you to the pappep, a i>roper house, wherein 
some time was kept a fratemitie, or brotherhood of 
8. Cbaritie, and S. John Evangelist, called the papey^ 



for poore, impotent priestes (for in some language 
priestes are called popes) founded in the yeare 1430, 
Bm. SUnoe^e London, p. 110. 



It was suppressed in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. See also Stowe, 
p. 124. 

fPAPlSTS'-CORNER. A comer in 
old St. Paul's so called, because it 
was helieved the papists made ap- 
pointments there in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 

fPARAGON. A curious pattern in a 
garden. Still retained as applied to 
buildings. 

Gardens and groves exempt firom paragona, 

Ckapm.f Hymn in Cynth. 

fPARAGON. As an adj., equal or 
rival to. 

In counsel jMinM'oii 
To Jove himself. Chapm. It., ii, S64. 

To PARAGON, v., from the substantive. 
To excel ; to be considered as excel- 
lent. 

We are contented 
To weare our mortall state to come, with her, 
(Katherine our queene) before the primest creature 
That's paragon*! o' th* world. Henry VlII, ii, 4. 

This reading has been doubted ; but 
it is that of the first folio, and is 
confirmed by the followinjg : 

If thou with CoBsar paragon again. 

My man of men. Ant. /* Cleop., i, 6. 

He hath achier'd a maid 
That oaro^OM deMripUou. Othello, ii, 1. 

Exemplified also from Sidney and 
Milton. See Todd. 
tPARANYMPH. UsuaUy signifies a 
bridesmaid. Gr. 

Our blessed bdies paranimpko saint GabrieUe I 

Wdtson't i^nodlibete qf Religion, 1003. 

PARAQUITO, *. A perroquet, or 
parakeet; a small kind of parrot. 
Used, ill the following passage, by 
way of playful endearment : 

Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly to the question that I ask. 

1 Hen. IT, U, 8. 

This Italian form of the word is not 
peculiar to Shakespeare : 

With a close ward to deronr thee, 
My brave paraquito. Dumb Kn., O. Fl., vi, 463 

tWhat doe v' else 
But set perfidious wiles for simple nyes 
To keep came ready for the panJreeto f 

CarlwighVs Siedge, 1661. 
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fPARAT. 

IIow mean yon, sir, quoth shee? Marry thnt, mis- 
tria, quoth George, tbat if it were not for printing 
and painting, my — and yoor fiioe would now cut 
of reparations. AX which shee biting her lip. ii 
paraftuxj went downe the staires. 

Juts ofOwrg€ TiOe^ u. d. 

fPARATOR. An apparitor. 

He scapes oecaaion unto inata pretence. 
And so escapes the poxe by consequence. 
Thus doth he scape the paralor and proctor, 
Th' apothecary, surgeon, and doctor. 

*^ '• • » IVry tor** rof to, IttSO. 

tPARAVAIL- COURT. An inferior 
court. 

But though there lie writs from the courts paramount, 
To stay the proceedings of the courts paravaiU. 

J «~ Beaumouft Poems. 

PARAVANT, adv. Before-hand, or 
first. French. 

But that faire one. 
That in the midst was placed paravnunt, 
\ Was she to whom the shepheard pypt alone. 

Tell me some markes by which he may appeare, 
If chance I him encounter faroraMM/. 

iW.,in,ii,lfl. 

In the following passage Mr. Todd, in 
his notes, has explained it publicly; 
hot I think it clearly means first and 
foremost, above all others : 

Yet so much ^race let her Touchsafe to grant 

To simple swain, sith her I may not love. 

Yet that I may her honour [honour her] paratant, 

And praise her wit. CcUh ClouVt Com H., v. 989. 

To PARBREAK, v. To vomit; sup- 
posed to be for to break forth. 

You shall see me talk with him, even as fomiliarly as 
if I should parhrtak tnj mind and my whole stomach 
upon him. Grim the Cottier, O. PL, zi, 356. 

And when he hath jMrftr«air'<< his griaved mind. 

EaU,Satir9$,\,y. 
And virulently disgorff'd, 
As though ye wold parbreak. Skeltm, p 86. 

Qamtparhrtak heer yoor foul, black, baneAilljnll. 

SyU>. Du Bart., lU, i, 8. 
tWhen to my great annoyance, and] almost par- 
brtoHnif, I have scene any of these silly creatures. 
Faesenger ofBeuoenuto, 1612. 

PARBREAKE, «., from the verb. The 
matter thrown from the stomach in 
vomiting. 

Her filthie Mf^oitff all the place defiled hath. 

Spent, F. Q., I, i, 20. 

PARCEL, 9, A part; a law term, 
often used conjointly with part ; as, 
*'part and />arctf/." 

Divers philosophers hold, that the lips 'im parcel of 
the mouth. Merry W. W., i, 1. 

To make it parcel of my empery. Tamhirlaine. 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath. Com. £rr., v, 1. 

In composition with almost any word, 
it implied being partly one thing, 
partly another. Thus parcel-bawd, a 
person, one part of whose profession 
was being a bawd : 

He, sir, a tapster, paroel-iawd. Meat, for Meat., ii, I. 

Parcel-gilt, partly gilt : 



Thou did'st swear to me upon % parcel-gilt goblet 

Or changing 
His parcel-gill to massy gold. B. Jone. Alcktmet. 



I find also partial-gilt, which is per- 
haps the origin of the other ; or was, 
at least, supposed by the author to 
be so: 

He can distinguish of your guilt by your guild : this 
makes him ever goe partiaU-guili. 

CUtme'e Cater-Ckaracter, p. 3. 

In the following passage |)arce/ is put 
alone for parcel-gilt : 

And flowers for the window, and the Turky carpet, 
And the great parcel salt B. /- F%. Coteeomb, iv. 1. 

Parcel-poet occurs frequently in Beu 
Jonson : 
He is a genUeman, parcel-poet, yon slave. 

Foetaeter, iii, 4. 
FarceUphyeieian, 
And as such prescribes, be. &c. ; parcelpoet. 
And sings encomiums to my virtues sweetly. 

Maeeing. City Madam, ii, 3. 

So also in various other and arbitrary 
modes of composition : 

He's pareell-elatesmaM; pareeU-priett, and so 
If you observe, he's pareell-poet too. 

Witte iteereat., Bpigr. 659. 

See the confession of the joint-editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher (of 1750), 
of their long-continued mistake 
respecting this word. Vol. x, p. 222. 
The examples miffht be multiplied 
without end, but I trust the above 
are sufficient. 
PARDONER, *. A person who was 
licensed to sell papal indulgences. 
Such a character appears in the old 
play of the Four Ps : 

F. Truly I am a pardoner. 

FaXmer. Truly a pardoner! that may he true. 

But a trew pardoner doth not ensue. 

Bight seide is it secne, or never, 

That trueth va^pardonert dwell together. 

O.Pl.,i,69. 

PARDY, or PERDY, adv. A very com- 
mon corruption of par-Dieu, French. 

For if the Kine likes not the comedy. 
Why then belDce he likes it not, perdy. 

Bami., iii, 2. 
In that you Palmer, as deputie 
May cleerly discharge him pardie. 

Ibw Ft, 0. PL 

PARELS. A doubtful word in the 
same play ; it. may either signify a 
similar event, or may be a corruption 
oi perils. 0. PL, i, 96. It seems to 
be equally doubtful here, though it 
will bear the sense of peril : 

Constant I was in my prince's quarreU 
To die or live, and spared for no parrtlL 

Mirr.for Mag., p. S59. 

tPARENTS. Used for father, grand- 
father, mother, or grandmother. 
Ferneg Papers, p. 90. 
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PARGET, c. To plaister, as a wall. 
The French word for plaiatered is 
crespi, which Cotgrave explains by 
*^pargetted, rough cast," &c. Some 
have derived it from paries^ a wall ; 
and Mr. Todd has found it written 
pariet, in bishop Hall. But I con- 
sider j}art>^ as intended to be spoken 
parjet; the % vowel being almost as 
commonly put for the t consonant, as 
the vowel u for the v. 
Applied metaphorically to female 
face-painting, as we now say some- 
times that a woman plaisters: 

She's above fifty-two, und ptuyets. 

B. Jons. Silmt W<m.^ t, 1. 

So in Cynthia's Revels, Phantaste 
prays, in their mock Litany, 

¥kom faTgttt\ng^ painting, slicking:, glazing, and 
renewing old riveUed faces, good Merciur defend us. 

Act V, ad fin. 

Hence a conjectural reading in Antony 
and Cleopatra, where the heroine 
says, 

Sde sir o* the worid, 
I cannot pn2;«/ mine own cause so weU. 

Ax:t T, sc. 2. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, 

I cannotpor^^/ mine own cause so welL 

That is, I cannot bedawb, or gloss it 
over; which is the more probable, 
because the pargetting was the fine 
finishing plaister. "Opus alba- 
rium — white liming worke, or par- 
getting worke." Abr. Fleming, 
NomeneL, p. 198, b. 
Pargetting is still not uncommon in 
some countries for plaistering upon a 
wall. 

t And partely it was convenient that he whiche was 
come to peryette and close up both the broke walles, 
that is to say, was come to juisne and knit the 
people of the Jewes and the people of the Gentiles 
Dotne together into one profession of the gospel. 

PanmhroM qfEratmM, 1646. 
f For. it is said, that lie could not endure the smell of 
his bed-chamber newly daubed or fttrgttted with 
morter made of lime. 

HoUttsuPs Ammienns MtwcelUnns, 1609. 

PARGET, s. Plaister laid on a waU. 

Golde was the parygt; and the seeling bright 
~*' " " ' 'thsreat plates of gold. 

^tHS. VUUmt qfBeUayt 1. SS. 



Did shine aU scaly with sreat plates of 
^mu. VUUmt (g 

See there Mr. Todd's note. Minshew 
explains parget by mortar. Skinner 
conjectures that it is from an old 
French word ; but it does not appear 
in the dictionaries of old French. 
PARIS GARDEN. The famous bear- 
garden on the Bankside in South- 
wark, contiguous to the Globe theatre. 
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So called from Robert de Paris, who 
had a house and garden there in the 
reign of Richard II. Blount, Gloss. 

Do Tou take the court for Paris aardsn, ve rude 
slaves. Henry VllI^ y, 3. 

And cried it was a threatning to the buars. 
In that accursed ground the Paris garden, 

B. JoHs. Bxecr. to Vulean. 
So was he dry-nurs'd by a bear. 
That fed him with the purchas'd prey 
or many a fierce and bloody fray ; 
Bred up where discipline most rare is, 
In military garden Paris. Hudibr., I, ii, 1. 168. 

PARISH TOP. A top bought for 
public exercise in a parish. 

He's a coward and a oojstril, that will not drink to 
my niece, 'till his brains turn like % parish top. 

TwflftkN^UZ, 

On which Mr. Steevens says, ** This 
is one of the customs now laid aside. 
A large top was formerly kept in 
every village, to be whipped in frosty 
weather, that the peasants might be 
kept warm by exercise, and out of 
mischief while they could not work." 
Loc, cit, 
Ben Jonson : 

A merr^ Greek, and cants in Latin comely. 

Spins hke the parish top. New Inn^ ii, 6. 

Evelyn, speaking of the uses of 
willow wood, among other things 
made of it, mentions "great toum" 
topps^ Sylva, xx, 29. 
The custom seems to want further 
illustration, but it is alluded to also 
by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

I'll hazard 
My life upon it, that a body of twelve 
Should scourge him hither like a parish top. 
And make him dance before you. 

Thieny and Theod^ act 11, p. 149. 

In another play we have a town-top 
mentioned : 

And dances Hke a Unm-tcpt and reels, and hobbles. 
^.^Fl. Night Walksr,U\. 

Sir W. Blackstone asserts also, that 
to sleep like a town-top was pro- 
verbial. Note on Shakesp,, 1. c. 
fPARITY. An equality. 

So Shalt thou part in eqaall parity. 
No lesse in number, nor in aignify. 

Virgil, by Ficars, 1632. 

PARLE, s., the same as parley. From 
the French. Conference between 
enemies. This word is hardly obso- 
lete ; it has been used as lately as by 
Rowe, and perhaps much later. See 
Johnson. Steevens on Hamlet, i, 1, 
calls it an affected word, introduced 
by Lyly ; but it has been used by our 
best authors, not excepting Milton. 
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So that the decision of Mr. Steeveus 
may fairly be oyemiled. 
PARLOUS, adj. A popular corruption 
of perilous; jocularly used for alarm- 
ing, amazing. 

A pwrlons boy !~go to, you are too shrewd. 

Oh, 'is Kparlou» boy. 
Bold, quick, ingenaoas, fonrard, capable. IHd^ iii, 1. 
Thou art in %.paHoug state, shepherd. 

d» you like it,^2. 

Parlous pond, a pool bo called, meant 
perilous pond, now corrupted to 
Peerless pool. O. PL, vi, p. 41. It 
is near Old-street, London. 
PARMACITY. A mere corruption of 
spermaceti. 

And telling me the sovereign'at thing on earth 
Was iMuiMdty, for an inward bruise. 

lflm.ir,i,8. 
For an inward bruise, lamb-stones and sweet-breads 
are his onely spermaceti. Owriury, Chtir. 46, L 3 b. 

PARMASENT. *. Evidently for Par- 
mesan cheese, in the following pas- 
sage, the scene being at Parma. 

Forsooth, my master said, that he loved her almost 
as well as he lored Pamuaent, and swore, I'll be 
sworn for him, that she wanted but such a nose as 
his to be as pretty a young womau as any was in 
Parma. *tU Pity She'e a W., O. PL, viU, 23. 

But Decker has twice used it, as if he 
took it for a liquor. In an address 
to Bacchus, he mentions, 

The Switzer's stoop of Bheuish, the Italian's Parmi- 
sant, the Englishman's healths, &c. 

GnVa Homb., Proem., p. 27. 

And in his Seven Deadly Sins : 

They were drunk according to all the rules of learned 
drunkenness, as Upsy-freese, crambo, ParmiMtmt. 

P.8. 

Can this have been ignorance? or 
was there such a liquor? 

iCasent Parmnuie, Plin. Fotirmage Parmesan. 
Cheese of Paraum, or Italian cheese. 

NotMneUUor, 1686. 
tOn the contrarv, tout coach-makers trade is the 
most gaineftillest about the towne, they are anpa- 
relled in sattens and velvets, are masters of their 
parish, vestrymen, who fare like the emperors 
Urliogabalus or Sardanapalns, seldome without iheir 
mackroones, ParwUsatUe, jellves, and kickshawes, 
with baked swannes, pasties not^ or cold red deere 
pyes, which they have from their debtors worships in 
the country. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fPARODB. A parody. 

All which in a parade, imiuting Virgil, we may set 
downc, but chieiely touching surfet. 

OptUk Qlasse of Humors, 1639. 

fPAROLL. By word of mouth. 

SaX, You hear your mother? she leaves you to me, 
By her will paroU, and that is aa good 
To all intents of law, as 'twere iu writing. 

The Slighted Mud, p. 68. 

fPARTAGE. A share. 

I know my brother in tiie love he beares me. 
Will not dknye mtpartagein his sadnesse. 

Ford, *Tis Pity she's a Whore, 1683. 

PARTED, a. Endowed with parts, or 
abilities. 



A strange fellow here 
Writes me', that man, bow dearly ever|Mr/A<,~ 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 

7ro.aiM{ Crew., iii, 8. 
A youth of good hope ; well Mended, well parted. 

Bastw. Hoe, O. PL, iv, 214. 
Whereas, let him be poore, and meanely clad 
Though ne're so richly ported. 

B, Jons. Bv. M. out o/H., iii, 9. 

So, well-parted. Ibid., v, 2. 
Also for departed, or dead : 

But scarce their parted father's ghost to heav'n or 

hell was sent. 
When that his hierca dia fkll at odds. Alk. BrngK p. 3. 

Hence the compound term timely- 
parted, for lately dead : 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashey semblance. 3 Hen. VI, iii, S. 

PARTIAL, a. Used for impartial; so 
at least it seems in the following 
speech, unless the speaker, Hedon, 
was intended to make a blunder. 

We must prefer the monsieur. We courtiers must 
be partiol. B. Jons. Cynth. Ret., v, 4. 

We have seen impartial similarly put 
for partial. 
See Impabtial. 
PARTISAN, or PARTIZAN, s. Pertui- 
san, French. A pike, or halberd. 

I had as lief have a reed that will do me service, as a 
partisan I could not heave. Ant. and Cleop., ii, 7. 

Let us 
Find out the prettiest daizy'd spot we can. 
And make him, with our pikes and jMu-/i4(aM. 
A grave. Cymb., iv, 2. 

The hiUs are wooded with their ^fuw^waiw. 
And all the vallies overgrown with darts. 

B. and FL Bonduca, i, 2. 
t A partisan, or hunters stafTe. Nomendator. 

PARTLETTE, *. A ruff or band worn 
by women. 

As frontlettes. fVllettes, partUttes^ and bracelettes. 
Four Ps, O. PL, i, 64. 

" Amictorium — a partlett, necke- 
kercher, or gorget." Fleming s 
Vocab., p. 164, 12mo. 

One province for her robe, her rail anoUier, 
Kerparllet this, her pantile the t'oUier^ 
This her rich manUe, that her royall chain. 

Syh. Du Bart., III. ii. 8. 
tHee wooeth by a particular, and his sUongest 
argument is the joyntnre. Uis observation is all 
about the fashion, and he commends partlots for a 
rare devise. 

(herhury's Netr and Choise Characters, 1616. 
iPartlet, an old kind of band, both for men and 
women, a loose collar, a womaiis ruff. 

Bunion's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

Hence early used as a name for a hen, 
which frequently has a kind of ring 
or ruff of feathers on the neck. See 
Ruddim. Gloss, to G. Douglas, v. 
Partelot. Used by Chaucer and 
others, down to Dryden. Hence 
jocularly applied to women. Falstaff 
says to the Hostess, 

How now, dame Partlet, the hen ! 1 Hen. IF, iii, S. 

And Leoutes, in the Winter*B Tale, 
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Bays to Antigonus, speaking of his 
ivife : 

Tboa dotard, tbofa art woman-tyr'd, nnrooated 

By thy dame PartUt here. 'W. TtiU, ii, 8. 

PARTRICH, for partridge. 

Of most hot exerciae, more than a pattriek 

Upon reeord. B. Jout. Fbs, ir, 5. 

PASCH EGGS ; that is, Easter eggs ; 
from peucka, the passover. The 
custom of giving eggs at Easter has 
been laboriously traced to many times 
and countries. See Brand's Pop. 
Ant., vol. i, p. 142, 4to ed. Suffice 
it, at present, that it prevailed among 
our ancestors before the Reformation, 
being considered in the Romish 
church as a sort of sacred observance. 
The egg was doubtless considered as 
an emblem of resurrection; and it 
was usual to colour the eggs for the 
purpose; which, I presume, was 
merely for ornament. "Paschale 
orum nemo ignorat," says Erycius 
Puteanus, " ubique celebratur ;" and, 
in another place, "Candidum ovum 
est, et tamen omnes colorea.admittit ; 
et nunc flavum, nunc rubrum, nunc 
cseruleum, patrii ritus faciunt." 
Encom, Ovi. Coles, in his Dic- 
tionary, has "Pasch egg9y eggs 
given at Easter, ovum paschale, 
croceum aut luteumy These eggs 
were blessed by the priests, and 
thought to have great virtues. 
Thus Egg Saturday concluded the 
eating of eggs before the fast of 
Lent, and Easter day began it 
again. We find this form of bless- 
ing the eggs in an old Roman 
Ritual : " Bless, Lord ! we beseech 
thee, this thy creature of eggs, that 
it may become a wholesome suste- 
nance to thy faithful servants, eating 
it in thankfulness to thee, on account 
of the resurrection of our Lord," 
&c. Rit. Pavli Quinti, Paris, 1657. 
Paste eggs are mentioned as used 
At Newcastle-on-Tyne ; but that was 
probably no more originally than a 
corruption of pasch eggs. See Egg 

' Satubd/ly. 
There is a curious book of emblems, 
well known to collectors, adorned 
with 100 beautiful engravings of 



^gg"f with devices within them, and 
entitled, "Ova Paschalia, sacro 
emblemate inscripta descriptaque, k 
Georgio Stengelio, Soc. Jesu Theo- 
logo.^' Ingolstadii, 1672. 
Ray has a proverb, "I'll warrant 
you, for an egg at Easter,** p. 56; 
which evidently alludes to these 
practices. A fuHher illustration of 
it may be seen in Matin^s Seno- 
noises. No 10, p. 68; where the 
author cites a French proverb, 
"Donner un ceuf, pour avoir un 
boeuf," as giving an egg at Easter 
to have more substantial food in 
return. 
PASH, V. To strike violently, or 
dash in pieces. 

If I go to huD, with my armed flat 

VHpath him o'er the iace. Tro. f- Cress^ ii, S. 

A flmiaineut of ckmdt, being flU'd 
With Jore's artillery, shot down at once. 
To posh jam godi in pieces. Mast. Virg, Mart., ii, 8. 

Where see Mr. Gifford*s note. 

When ]roa do fall. 
You pa$k yoonelves in pieces, nere to rise. 

B. Jons. SejanuSt conchu. 

Drayton also used it, and even 
Dryden, in whose writings many 
words since disused are to be found. 
See Plays, vol. iv, 4 1 1 . 

fThat can be cat with any iron, or poshed with 
mighty stones. Chapm. Jl., xiii, 207. 

PASH, s. Supposed to mean a skin, 
in the following passage. From 
the context it seems to mean some- 
thing belonging to a calf or bull : 

Thou want'st a rough path, and the shoots that I 

have. 
To be fall like me. Wint. 7., i, 8. 

Mr. Steevens pretends to derive it 
from pas, a kiss, Spanish ; but 
there is neither proof nor probability 
for it, and he seems diffident of 
the interpretation himself. It is pro- 
bably a provincial term, not yet 
traced out. 

Grose and others mention ''road 
pash,** as menning madcap, in 
Cheshire; but Coles has it as an 
established word, and Latins it by 
cerebrosus, &c. 
PASLING. fl. An obscure word, 
which I have found only in the 
following passage. 

S^relye I perceive that sentence of Plato to be troe 
which sayeth, that there is nothinge better in anye 
common wealthe, than that there slionld be aiwayes 
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one or other excellent patlingt man, whoM life and 
vertue shoalde plucke forwurdB the will, diligence, 
liJMure, and hope of all other. 

Mckam't Tosoph., n. 87, ed. 1788. 

Qa. Is it anything like the feugel 
man in our modern regiments, who 
gives example of the motions to the 
rest? 
PASS, V. To care for, or regard; 
usually with a neeative. 

As for these silken-coat^ slares, I pass not ; 
It is to you, good people, that I speak. 

Transform me to what shape yon can, 

I pats not what it bo. Dragt. Quest, of Cynthia, 

Coles, in his Dictionary, has ^'iopasse 
[care] moror. I pane not for it ;" 
which he renders hy quid med? 

This nnthankfnluesse— hapneth bv reason that men 
doe not passe for their suiues, aoe lightly regard 
them. Latiaur, Ser. Ded. 

t Whether these onr writings please all men or not, 
we think we ought not to oom much. 

letter of Henry VJII, 15S8. 

Also for to exceed what is usual, to 
be extraordinary : 

The women Iiare so cried and shriek'd at it that it 
passed. Mer. W. IT, i, 1. 

Why this patsest master Ford, you are not to go loose 
any loneer. Ihxd,^ iv, S. 

And Helen so blnsh*d. and Paris so chafd, and all 
the rest so laugh'd, Uiat it pasted. Tro. ^ Cir., i, S. 
Your travellers so dote upon me, as passes. 

Ungua, O. PI., t, 147. 
Yea, and itpasseth to see what sporte and passctyme 
the godds themselves have, at suche folic of these 
selie mortall men. Chalouer's Monet Eneom., K 8. 
You both do love to look yourselves in glasses. 
You both love your own houses, as it passes. 

{Harington, Epigr.^ iii, 24. 

PASSADO, s. A pass, or motion for- 
wards; a term in the old art of 
fencing. Passata, Italian. See Stoc- 

CATA, and PUNTO-REVBRSO. 

A duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the very first 
house; of the first and second cause ; ah 1 the immor- 
tal passttdo I the punlo rnerso. Rom. ^ Jul., ii, 4. 
The passado he [(^upid] respects not ; the duello he 
regards not. L. L. Lost^ i, 2. 

The translator of Vincentio Saviola, 
the great authority in this art, pre- 
serves the Italian form, passata : 

If your enemy be first to strike at you, and if at that 
instant you would make him a passata, or remove, it 
behoveth you to be very ready with your feet nnd 
hand. Practise of the Duello, 1 596, H 3. 

You may with much sodainenesse make a passata 
with your left foote. Ibid.^ K 2. 

All the other terms may there be 
found. See the passages selected in 
Capeil's School of Shakespeare, vol. 
iii. 
PASSAGE, «. The name of a species 
of game, played with dice ; in French 
passe-dix, from the chief law of the 
game. 

Passage is a game at dice to be phyed at but by two, 
and It is performed with three dice. The caster 



tlurowi eontinuallT till he hath thrown dubblets under 
ten, and then he is out and loseth, or dubblets above 
ten, and then }it passelh and wins. 

Gmpleat Gamester, 1680. p. 119. 
For passage carried away the most part of it, a plasue 
of fortune. Hog hath lost his P., O. PL, vi. S83. 

It appears that it is still a military 
game, under the same name, for a 
modern author thus describes it : 

A camp game with throe dice : doublets making up 
ten or more, tO|HMt or win ; any other chances lose. 
. Grose's Clastic. IHct. 

That author has also Past-bank^ for 
the place where the game is played ; 
also the stock or fund. 

2. Also apparently used for passing, 
Cassio, when wounded, exclaims : 

What ho ! no watdi P no fossagt f Othello, v, 1. 

3. Pasaaffe also meant event, circum- 
stance, or act : 

This young gentleman had a father (0 that A aO, how 
sad a patsaae *Us. JlFs Well, i, 1 . 

Ourself and your own send, that have beheld 
Your vile, and most lascivious pasmges. 

Dumb Kn., O. PL, iv, 491 . 

In this way it was currently used as 
late as Swift's time; since which it 
seems to have fallen into total disuse : 

It will not nerhaps be improper to take notice of some 
passages, wherein the public and myself were jointly 
concerned. 

Memoirs relating to the Queen's Ministers. 

Where it very often occurs. It may 
be found also in the very first paper 
of the Tatler. 
t PASSENGER. A vessel for the con- 
veyance of passengers, a passage boat. 

My taste is to hear flx>m you as one as may be, and 
to take ordre for your oordynary pattenger on that 
syde, and to lett me hear how hir migesty acceptes of 
my doinges and wrytmges. 

Letter of the Barl oflcieesUr, 1585. 

PASSING, adv. Very much. 

For Oberon is potting fell and wrath. 

Midt. N. Dr., ii, I. 

Thus in Shakespeare, and other 
authors, continually; so frequently 
that it is universally known, though 
few persons now would write, or say 
it. 
PASSION, V. To feel passion, or express 
it. 

And shall not myself. 
One of their kind ; that relish all as sharply, 
Pattion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

Temp., V, 1. 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus pexjury and unjust flight. 

Two Gent. Ter^ iv, 3. 
Wliat art thou jMMiontn^ over the picture of Cieau- 
thes ? BUnd Begg. of Alex., 1598, sign. D 4. 

PASSIONATE, V, To express passion, 
or complain. 

lliy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands. 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 

With folded arms. Tit. jtndr., iii. 2. 
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Great pleasore, mixM with pitiful renrd, 
That goodly kiDg and queen did flOMuma/e. 

Plow leave we this amoroiu henuit, to passionate and 
playne hb misfortane. 

Palace ofFleasurey toL ii, L 1 5. 

PASSY . MEASURE, PASSA - MEA- 
SURE, or PASSING-MEASURE. 
English terms variously corrupted 
from passameezOy the Italian name of 
a dance, fashionable in the time of 
Shakespeare. Sir John Hawkins 
gives this account of it: "From 
passer^ to walk, and mezzo, the middle, 
or half: a slow dance, differing little 
from the action of walking. As a 
galliard consists of five paqes or bars 
in the first strain, and is therefore 
called a cinque-pace ; the pcusa mezzo, 
which is a diminutive of the galliard, 
is just half that number, and from 
that peculiarity takes its name 
Hi9t. of Music, iv, 386. Florio 
renders the Italian passa-mezzo by 
'*A passameaaure, in dancing;" to 
which he adds, '*a cinque pace,*' 
which is sir John's galliard. Mr. 
Douce speaks of two poMameze tunes 
in Alford's Instructions for the Lute, 
1568. Illust, o/ Shakespeare. 

Thm he's a rogue, and a passjf-meatures pauyn, 

I hate a drunken rogue. Ttoeif. N., ▼, 1. 

This is the reading of the first folio, 
and I suspect it to be nearly right, 
panyn being merely a misprint for 
paynim, t. «., pagan. The second 
substitutes pavin. See Pa van. 

Prythee sit niui, jou must dance nothing hut the 
foastng-meatures. lAngua^ 0, PL, v, 188. 

PASTERER, 8. A pastry-cook, or con- 
fectioner,. one who deals in paste; 
and so expressly inserted in Howell's 
Lexicon Tetraglotton : ** A pasterer, 
pasteleur ou pastier, pastissier, pasti- 
cier ; pasticciero ; pastelero." All 
which mean the same ; but Mr. 
Steevens, to introduce it into a corrupt 
passage of Shakespeare, interpreted 
it a caterer, in the following example : 

Alexander, before he feU into the Fenian delicacies, 
refoaed thoae cooks and patteren that Ada queen of 
Caria sent him. GreeruTs Hirewell to Folte, 1617. 

Cooks and confectioners certainly suit 
the passage better. Coles explains it 
the same as Howell; but he adds 
pasteler, as another form, translating 



themhjpistorcrustularius. Minshew 
has it, pastier. 

The passage meant to be illustrated 
is one in Timon, iv, 3, which is 
perhaps best read thus : 

Baise me this begrar, and df;eet^ this lord. 
The senator shallbear contempt hereditary. 
The beggar native honour. 
It is the pasture* lards* the browser's* sides. 
The want that makes him lean. 

In the original ^deni^t, modem edition 
denude; ^pastor; ^lords ; brothers. 
Much has been written upon it, and 
after all it is doubtful ; there is, indeed, 
great confusion in the speech. 
fPASTRY. The apartment occupied 
by the pastry-cook. 

Yet he got clearly down, and so might have eon to 
his horse which was tied to a hedg hard by, but he 
was so amazed that he missd lus way, and so struck 
into the pastry, where though the cry went that som 
Frenchman had don't, he thinking the word was 
Felton, he boldly confessed twas he that had don the 
deed, and so he was in their hands. 
« * ™ . ^^ ^*. irow<r/r* Familiar Utters, 1 650. 

PATACOON. A Spanish coin, worth 
4s. 8d. sterling. Kersey. "Patacon, 
monetae genus Portugalliae.'* Min- 
shew, Span. Diet. 

This makes Spain to purchase peace of her [Eoghind] 
with his Indian patacoons. HoweWs Lett., iv, 47. 

PATCH, *. A fool ; perhaps from the 
Italian pazzo, or from wearing a 
patched, or parti-coloured coat. As 
in this passage : 

But man is but sl patched fool, if he will oifer to say 
what methought I bad. Uids. N. Dr., iv, 1. 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicaUt. Ibid., iii, 9. 
The natch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 
Snail-slow in profit. Mer. Ven., ii, 6. 

Wolsey we find had two fools, both 
occasionally called Patch, though they 
had other names. Douce, i, 258. The 
name of one of them was Sexton, 
who yet is called Patch by Heywood 
the epigrammatist. See Warton's 
Hist. Poet., iii, 89. But one old 
author seems to have thought that 
Patch was originally the proper name 
of some celebrated fool. See Cowl- 
son. Queen Elizabeth also had a 
Patch. Ibid. 

The ideot, ihepateh, the slave, the booby. 
The property, lit only to be beaten. 

Mass. New IT., v, 1. 
Come down, quoth you, nay then you mi^t count 
me Si patch, O. PL, ii, 18. 

I do deserve it, call me patch, and puppy. 
And beat me if you pleue. 

B. and Fl. Wildg. Ch., iv, 2. 

The term cross-patch, still used in 
jocular language, meant therefore 
originally '' ill-natured fool." 
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PATCHES. Ladies long continued to 
wear these fantastical ornaments; 
but it seems that men also used them, 
that is, coxcombs, at an early period. 
This is addressed to a man : 

No, nor your Tints each day in new inits, 
Nor yonr black patches you wear rariously, 
Some cut like stars, some in half moons, some 
losenges. B. and Fl. Elder Bro., iii, S. 

Bulwer complains chiefly of female 



Car ladies here have lately entertained a vaine custom 
of spotting their faces, out of an affectation of a mole 
to set off uieir beauty, such as Venus had ; and it is 
well if one black patch will serve to make tbeir faces 
remarkable; for some fill their viuges fall of them, 
varied into all manner of shapes and figures. 

Jrtificial Changeling, p. 961. 

But he mentions also their male 
imitators : 

They behold the like brodigions affectation in the 
faces of effeminate gallants, a bare-headed sect of 
amorous idolaters, who of late have begun to vve 
patches, and beauty-spots, nay painting, with the 
most tender and phantasticall hulies. ibid., p. S63. 

[This ridiculous custom is very 
severely handled in a rare tract by 
R. Smith, entitled, "A Wonder of 
Wonders, or a Metamorphosis of Fair 
Faces voluntarily transformed into 
foul Visages, or an Invective.against 
black-spotted Faces, by a well-wilier 
to Modest Matrons and Virgins," 4to, 
n. d., with a curious frontispiece. In 
the course of it, at p. 31, the author 
says,—] 

tHell gate is open day and night 

For such as in olaek-spots deii^t; 

If pride their faces spotted mtuce. 

For pride then hell ttieir souls wiU take. 

If folly be the cause of it. 

Let simple fooles than learn more wit{ 

Black spots and patches on the face 

To sober women bring disgrace ; 

Lewd harlots by such spou are known ; 

Let harlots, then, eigoy their own., 
tHow ! providence ! and yet a Scottish' crew I 
Then, madam, nature wears hlaek patches too. 

Cleaveland's Poems, 1661. 
tPainting now not much in use, being almost justled 
out by washes, is not the only thins that is censured 
and objected against; but if a lady happens to have a 
wart or pimple on her face, they would not, by their 
good wills, have her put a black oaleh on it, and if 
she do's, they point at it as a marlc of pride, thoueh 
we see nature herself has adorned the viat^^e with 
moles and other marks that resemble them, and in 
imitation of which we suppose they were first used. 

Buntcn's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 
tHe knows each knack and myst'ry of the fair. 
To crimp and curl, take off, and put on hair; 
To cleanse the teeth, wash, patch, or paint ; 
Look pert, or else demure as any saint. 

Almonds for Parrots, 1708. 
tNay, he defines 
Whither white or black's your soul 
Bv the dimension of the mole 
Tnat's on yoiv face, not your black jtatch. 
Which if you leave not, the devil will fetch. 

Saunders* Phyriognomie, 1658. 
t?rom henceforth, I blot all former faces out of my 
heart ; I am tir'd with these daily beauties of the 



town, whom we see painted and patched in the after- 
noon in the phiy-honse, in t*- '— -* *' ^ 

and at night in the drawing-r 



noon in the play-house, in the evening at tlie park, 
. in the drawing-room. 

Sedl«y*s Bellamira, 1687. 



tFirst draw an arrant fop, fh>m top to toe. 
Whose very looks at first dash shew him so : 
Give him a mean proud garb, a dapper face, 
A pert dull grin, a black patch cross his face. 

Buckingham's Poems, p. 80. 

tPATCH-GREASE. "Is that tallow 
which is gotten from the boyling of 
shoomakers shreads." MarkkanCa 
Cheap and Good Husbandry, 1676. 

PATENT. One of the great oppressions 
complained of under Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles I, was the granting of 
patents of monopoly. James, of his 
own accord, called in and annulled all 
the numerous patents of this kind, 
which had been granted by his pre- 
decessors; and an act was passed 
against them in 1624. But they were 
imprudently revived by Charles, in 
1631. See Hume. They were begged, 
as places, by persons in favour at 
court, noblemen, and others. 

Ther's nought doth me so neerly touch 
As to see great men wrong the state so much ; 
For ther's no place we hear not some of these 
Taz'd and reprov'd for their monopolies. 
Which they will beg that they their turns mav serve. 
Honest Ghost (165^), p. 31. 

fPATENT-GATHERER. 

All pTocien,pateHt-galherers, or collectours for gaoles. 
prisons, or hospitals, waudring abroad. 

Bolton's Countreg Justice, 16S0. 

PATH, V. To go on as in a path. 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough. 
To hide thee from prevention. JuL Ca>s., ii, 1. 

Where, from the neighbouring hills, her passage way 
doth path. Bragt. Polyclb., ii. 

Also to trace or follow in a path : 

Pathing young Henry's unadvised ways. 

Buke Uumfr. to SI. Cobham. 

PATHETICAL seems to have meant, 
jocularly at least, affected ; or afifect- 
ing something falsely. 

And his page o' t'other side, that handful of wit 1 
Ah heavens, it is a most pathetieal nit L. L. £., iv, 1 . 
I will think you the most pathetieal break-promise, 
and the most hollow lover. As you like it, iv, 1. 

PATIENCE PERFORCE, prov, A pro- 
verbial expression, when some evil 
which cannot be remedied is to be 
borne. The whole proverb is properly 
this : " Patience perforce is a medi- 
cine for a mad dog." Ray*s Prov., 
p. 145. Also Howell, p. 9 b. Or 
mad horse. How., p. 19 a. 

With wreath of grasie my royall browes abuade. 
Patience perforce, it might not be reAiade. 

Mifr.JorMag.,7^. 
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^(mm« Mf/brM; hdpletse what may it boot 
To frett for annr, or for griefe to mono. 

Speiu.F.Q.,n,m,Z. 

George Gascoigne has a poem entitled 
Paitenee Perforce, which begins thus : 

Content tliyaelfe with patience perforce. 

tror*«>2576,p.28«. 

Fuller has it, "tfpon force," which is 
a modernism. No. 3860. 

Here's palienee per-foree^ 
Ha mult needs trot afoot that tires his horse. 

WomoM K. «. KiHJn., 0. Pi., vU. 814 

To PATIENT, V. To compose, or tran- 
qiiillise. 

TatiuU jouxM^, madam, and pardon me. 

Titus Andr., i, 3. 
Fatieut your grace, perhaps he liTeth yet. 

Ferrrs and Porr., O. PI., i, 147. 

PATRICK'S, ST., PURGATORY. A 
cavern in Ireland, the object for many 
years of pilgrimages, and various 
superstitions. It was situated in the 
southern part of the county of Done- 
gall, and sir James Melvill describes 
it as looking 'Uike an old coal-pit, 
which had taken fire, by reason of the 
smoke that came out of the hole.*' 
Memoirs, p. 9, edit. 1683. It is 
mentioned in the Four Ps, O. PL, i, 
53. 
Also in the Honest Whore, Part 2 : 

Faith, tliat's soon answered: for 5/. Pa/rt'dt. yon 
know, keeps his purgntory ; he makes the fire^ and 
his cootitrymen eonid do nothing, if they cannot 
a^ecp tlie cliimniea. O. PI., iii, 37S. 

He satte all hetivie and gh>mmjn^. as if he Iiad rome 
lately from Troponins' cave, or Smnt Patriclfi purga- 
iory. Bratm. Prai*e ofFoUCt sign. A. 

fPATRICOS, PATRICOVES, or PA- 
TER-COVES. A cant term for stroll- 
ing priests who marry under a hedge. 
The couple standing on each side of 
a dead beast, were bid to live together 
till death them does part; and so 
shaking hands the wedding was ended. 
See Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's 
Bush. 

PAVAN, PAVEN, PAVIN, orPAVIAN. 
A grave Spanish dance. The editor 
of bishop Earle's Micrographia (Mr. 
Bliss), has given the figure of the 
pavian (as it is there called), from one 
of Dr. Rawlinson's MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library ; but I fear the terms 
are too technical to give much infor- 
mation at the present day : 

The Long§ Ftcnan. jj singles, a dnblo forwatd; Q 
single »yde, a dnble forward; repince hacke oooe, 
y singles syde, a dnble forward, one single hacke twrse, 
e iingici, a double forward, ij sJBgles tyde, reprmee 
hacke once : Q aiSgletf syde, a duUe fonrard, reprinoe 
baekeiwyse. Jfkr^p.SdS. 



Sir, I hare seen an ass and a male trot the Spanish 
MVM, with a better grace, I know not how often. 

*Ti» Fify She's a W%,, 0. PL, viii, l«. 
Tonr Spanish mffs are tlie best 
Wear; yonr Spanish poaiji the best dance. 

B. Jon. AUh., iT, 4. 
Taming np his mnatachoea, and nuircliing as if he 
would begin a paa«M. Fembr. Arc, 8S2. 

Sir John Hawkins derives it from 
pavo, a peacock, and says that, ''Every 
pavan had its galliard, a lighter kind 
of air, made out of the former.*' HUt. 
of Mus., ii, 134. See him also iv, 
409. 

This leads to the suspicion thatpa^y- 
measure pavan, and passy'tneasure 
galliard, were correlative terms, and 
meant the two difiierent measures of 
one dance. If so, the reading of the 
second folio of Shakespeare may be 
preferable to that of the first, in the 
passage above quoted from Twelfth 
Night ; and it should be read — 

Tlieu he's a rogne, and Skpeasn-nueuureparin, 

That is, a strange solemn fellow. 
Passy-measure galliard occurs in 
various places. 

A. strain or two of passa-meMiures galliard. 

MiddUton's Mors Dissemh., c. by Steevena. 

Ligon, in his History of Barbadoes, is 
quoted as using a similar expression. 
Voltaire tells us, that in the youth of 
Louis XIY, the French had onlj 
Spanish dances, ''comme la sara« 
bande, la courante, la pavane;'* and 
he says that Louis himself " excellait 
dans les danses graves, qui conve- 
naient k la majesty de sa figure, et 
qui ne blessaient pas oelle de sod 
rang." Siicle de Louis XIV, ch. xxt. 
Such was the pavan. It is mentioned 
with the galliard by Ascham } 

These galiardes, pavanss, and dahces, wo nyeelya 
fingerecU and so sweetlye toned. 

Art o/Arehary, p. 84. 

Sometimes it is simply used for a 

dance s 

HTwn 
r n pipe him foeh a paoim. 



If 7 whistle Wet onee^ 

B,aMiFf.MaALa9er,^l, 



Who does not see the measares of the moon» 
Whidi thirteen times she danceth every year? 

And endb her pamn thirteen timea as soon 
▲a doth her brother. 

Mr J. DtfsUi on Jkau. 5fas. 14. 

PAUL'S, ST. The body of old St. 
Paul's church in London was a con* 
stant place of resort for business and 
amusement. Advertisements were 
fixed up there, bargains made, servants 
hired, politics discussed, &c., &c« 
41 
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< I bought him [Bardotph] in PanPs, and he'll bu7 me 
a hone in Smithfteld : if I could get me krat a wue in- 
* the stews, I were mann'd, hon'd, and wiT'd. 

S Sen, IF, i, 2. 

Alluding to some sucb proverb as this : 
" Who goes to Westminster for a wife, 
to St. PauPs for a man, and to Smith- 
field for a horse, may meet with a 
whore, a knave, and a jade." jRay, 
p. 2M. 

In Ben Jonson's Every Man out of 
his Humour, the scene lies in PauPs, 
through tlie chief part of the third 
act, and there the fashion of the 
times, in that matter, is more fully 
displayed than anywhere else. They 
walk and chat, and stick up advertise- 
ments, and expect to meet variety of 
company, &c. The usual resort may 
be explained by this passage : 

It is asreed upon, that what day soever St. FauV$ 
church hath, in the middle isle of it, neither a broker, 
masterless man, or a penny less companion, the usurers 
of London shall be sworn by oath to bestow a steeple 
upon it. 

'FennyUtM Pari, of Tkreadb. PoeU, cited by Whalley. 
tl marvell how the masterlesse men. that sette up 
their bills in PauPs for serricea, and snch as paste up 
- their napers on every post for arithmetique and writ- 
ing scnooles, scape eternitie amongst tliem. 

Nash, Pierce PeniUsie^Un. 

And this of bishop Corbett : 

When I pass Paurs, and travel in the wait 

liniere all our Brittish sinners swear and tslk, 

Old hairy ruRlns, bankrupts, soutbsayers. 

And youth whose consenage is as old as theirs ; 

AJid there behold the body of my lord 

Trod under foot by vice, which be abhorr'd. 

It wounded me. Elegy on Dr. Ravi*^ Bp. of London. 

' Public business of a more solemn kind 
was also transacted there. Thus the 
indictment of lord Hastings was to 
be read in that place : 

Here is the indictment of the good lord Hastingi» 
Which in a set hand fairly is en^oss'd, 
That it may be to-day read o'er in PauVs. 

Another writer describes it as. 

The land's epitome, or joivi may call it the lesser ile 
of Great Brittaine. It is more than this [continues 
he], the whole world's map, which you may here 
discern in its perfect'st motion. Jostling and turning. 
It is a heape of stones and men, with a vast confusion 
" ' ' " ' eple not sanctified, 

in it is like that of 



of languages; and were the steeple not sanctified, 
nothing liker Babel. The novse in it is like that of 
bees, a strange humming or ouzze, mixt of walking, 
tongues and feet. It is a kind of still roare, or loud 
whisper. It is the great exchange ot all discourse, 
and no business whatsoever but is here stirring and 
afoot. EarWt Mieroeotntographu. 

Bliss's edition, 1811, page 116. 
Sec PouLBS. 

["As old as PauFs steeple." Howell, 

1659. "Paufs cannot always stand,'' 

itpui,, idlniiing, says Howell, "to the 

' lubricity of ail Bublnnary things."] 

PAUL'S CHU.RCH-YARD, JOHN OF. 



Probably a hat-maker, or a peruke- 
maker, by his blocks being men- 
tioned : 

They measure not one's wisdome by his silence, for 
so may one of John of PauU* ekurch-yeards hlocke 
prove wiser than he himselfe. but by the choise com- 
position and deliverance of good and gracefull termes. 
DiMCot. qfNew World, p. 1S9. 

But the place was most celebratea for 
booksellers' shops and stalls : 

It were too tong to set downs the catalogue of those 
lewde and lascivious bookes, which have mustered 
themselves of late yeeres in Paul's churchyard, as 
chosen souldiers ready to fight undo- the devill's 
bnnners. F^rench Academy, Epistle prefixed to id Part. 
t/. Where lies this learning, sir? 
S. In PauVs churchyard, forsooth. 

B. and Fl. Wit without M., ii. 

A PAUL'S MAN. Why Bobadil is so 
styled, in the dramatis persons to 
Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, 
may be perfectly understood from this 
passage of bishop Earle : 

The visitants [in Paul's walk] are all men, without 
exceptions, but the principal inkahitanttSiXi^possessors. 
are stale knights and captains out of sennce, men of 
long rapiers and breeches. Mtcrocos. Char., 46. 

tPAUL'S WORK. 

But I must dispatch, for I see he's making PauTs 

work on't already, and here's as man^ leaves almost 

as there are window's and doors in Salisbury Church. 

Stoo him BayeSt 1873. 

tPAULTERLY. Paltrily. 

Ph. Thou lewd woman, ean I answer thee iny thing, 
thou dealing thus jMaii/«r/jr with me. 

Terenes in English, 16U. 

PAUNCE, *. The pansy, or heart's- 
ease. See Todd. Used by Spenser 
and Jonson. 

tThe pretty paunee. 
And tlic chevisanoce. 
Shall watch with the faire flower-deluce. 

England*s Helicon, 1614^ 

\To PAUNCH. To fill the belly. 

A. If you did but see him after I have once turned 
mv back, how negligeot he is in my profit, and in 
what sort be useth to glut and paneh himselfe. 

Passenger of Benvenuto, 1619. 

PAYONE, B. A peacock ;|7at7one, Italian. 
Spenser uses it, but no other author 
that I have seen. 

And a'ings it had in sondry colours dight, 

More sondry colours than the proud iwrofM 

Beares in his boasted fan. F. Q., lU, xi, 47. 

PAYT, s. The hard peach, as distin- 
guished from the melting kind. 

1 mean those which come from the stone, and are 
properly so called, not those which are hard and are 
termed jMst«f. 

Sir W. Temple, on Gardening, toL iii, 886. 
Of pomes, or hard peaches, I know none good here 
but the Mewington, nor will that easily hand till it is 
full ripe. aid., SSL 

He says that this sort requires a much 
warmer climate than the melting 
peaches. 
PAWN, s. Peacock. So the French 
jpaon is pronounced. 
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And be u p7*d tnd guiah as the pmn. 

Drayt. Mowc, p. 483. 

PAWN, for palm, of the hand. 

But tie snch safe traTcUing in Spain, tbat one may 
cany gold in the pawn of his hand. 

HowelVs Lett., 1. « 8. let S9. Ist ed. 

In the later editions it is changed to 
palm. Here the Paidne seems to be a 
place : [See next article.] 

In trat)i,kind consse, mjconuniug's from the Ttaontt 

But I protest I lost my labour there } 
A gentleman promist to give^me lawne 
And did not meet me. 

Tit wuny wktn Goitipt Meet, 1609, repr. 1818. 

fPAWN. A part of the Burse or Royal 
Exchange, which, on Eliitabeth's 
yisiUng it. Stow describes as " richly 
furnished with all sorts of the finest 
wares in the city." Survey, p. 151. 

Heer wonn np holsters, haberdashers, homers ; 
There pothecaries, grocers, tayloors, tourners ; 
Heer shoe-makers; there ioyners, coopers, ooriers; 
Heer brewers, bakers, cutlers, felters, furriers ; 
This street is full of drapers, that of diars ; 
This shop with tapers, that with womens tyars ; 
For eostly toys, silk stockings, cambrick, lawn, 
Heer's choice-full plenty in the curious Patm : 
And all's but an Exchange, where (briefly) no man 
Keeps ought, aa private; trade makes all things 
common. Dubartat. 

Tou must to the Paimi to boy lawne. 

WeetwtdHoe.lWt, 
AmonfT whom these that have lived with greater 
antboritie than others a long time, eren to satietie of 
yeares, use oftentimes to cne oat along the Burses, 
Lonibanls, and Pawnee, Uiat the commonwealth and 
all were l»it, if at the games and trials of masteries 
following, he that each one taketh ^art with, per- 
formeth not his race formost. and gajucth the goale 
first. Holland'e Ammumue MareeUmue, 1809. 

tPAWN. A pledge. 

Take them sweete friend, and set them all to sale. 
My earinys, pendents, and my cliaines of pearles. 
My rubies, saphires, and my diamonds all. 
They are for ladies, and for wivea of earles, 
Not fit for strumpets, and for light heel'd (dries. 
Mt dainty Unnen, cambrickes, and my lawnes. 
Sell them away, and put them off for pawnee. 

Crauley*e Amanda, 1035. 
Laei, Why gentlemen ! I hope you will not use me so, 
I am your brother, why gentlemen I 
Cap. Tliere, drawer, take him for a pawne, tell him 
when he has no money he must be serv'd so, tis one 
of his cliiefe articleSi 

Mammon, Fine Companion, 1633. 

PAX. A symbol of peace, which, in 
the ceremony of the mass, was given 
to be kissed at the time of the 
offering. Du Cange says, "Instru- 
mentum, quod inter missarum solem- 
nia populo osculandam prsebetar." 
In Capt. Stevens's Spanish Diction- 
ary we are told that it was the cover 
of the sacred chalice. He expresses 
himself rather indignantly : ^*La paz, 
in chureh'Stuff, is the pax that covers 
the chalice at mass, and is sometimes 
given to the people to kiss ; so called, 
because then the priest says, pax 



Domini nt semper volnscum, the peAce 
of the Lord be always with you." 
FJorio, under pace, has '' also a pax" 
The fullest account of the pax is in 
Kelham's Norman Dictionary, which 
I transcribe: 

Porte-faix, the pas fta the holy kiss. In the primi- 
tive times, in the eastern countries, a ceremony was 
used by the Cliristians after Divine service ended, to 
kiss one another, as a token of mutual amity and 
peace; to continue and perform which custom, with 
more convenience and decency, in after-times this 
invention was devised, vis. a-piece of wood or metal, 
with the picture of Christ upon it, was solemnly 
tendered to all the people present to kiss ; tiiis was 
called osculatoriam, or the pax, to signify the peace, 
unity, and amity of kll the faithful, who in tliat 
manner, and by the medium of the pax, kissed one 
another. 

Mat. Paris tells us, that during the 
great difference between Henry II 
and his turbulent archbishop Thomas 
Becket, ''Rex osculum pacis dare 
archiepiscopo negavit." Mat, Par,, 
117. And Holinshed says that the 
king refused to kiss the pax with the 
archbishop at mass. Holinsk,, 1171. 
Stavely, 191. 

Modern authors and commentators 
have often confounded it with the 
pix, in which the sacred wafer was 
contained ; but for that see Pyxis, in 
Du Cange. In the following passage 
of Shakespeare it was pax in the old 
editions ; in the old quarto it is spelt 
packs: but altered by the modern 
editors, not only without reason, but 
with much impropriety, the pix being 
generally too large to be easily 
stolen 2 

Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him. 
For he hath storn a pax, and hang'd must be. 

Hen, V, iii, 8. 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price. lh\d, 

Mr. Steevens has shown, by two 
quotations, \}a»\, paxes and pixes were 
different. 

Palmes, chalieesy croMes, vestments, etxf«, fajre«, and 
such like. Stowe*e Ckron., p, 677. 

Had he been present at a masse, and seen such 
kissing of paxee, crucifixes, &c. 

Burton, Dem. to Reader, p. 28. 
Who make the pax of their mistresses hands. 

Speeckee ofRieort, Frogr. ofElix., vol. ii. 
A cup, and a sprinkle for holy water, a pix, and a pax, 
all or excellent crystal, gold, and amber. 

Our Lady of Loretto, p. 605. 

Kissing the pax is mentioned by 
Chaucer in the Parson's Tale ; 

He waiteth to sit, or to go above him in the wav, or 
kisse the pax, or be encensed, or gon to oRring 
before hia neighbour. Vol. ui, p. 18S, Tyr«-h. 
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The above-cited Capt. John Stevens 
has also, 

Tomir h pas de la igl^sia, to kiaa the pas, aa above. 

This probably is all that is meant 
ivhen the pope is said to have ordered 
the kis9 of peace to be given at the 
conclusion of the mass. Fox says» 
" Innocentius ordained the pax to be 
given to the people: Pacis, ait, oscu- 
lum dandum est post confecta mys- 
teria." Fox's Martyrs, vol. iii, p. 9. 
It was only tbat they should kiss the 
pax; which was, in that sense, 
"pacis osculum." The custom being 
obsolete after the reformation, the 
pix and the pax were soon con- 
founded. Thepx, or /»y;r, containing 
the consecrnted wafer, might also be 
kissed on other occasions. See Pix. 
A genuine pax was produced at the 
Society of Antiquaries in London, in 
the spring of 1821, by favour of 
Dr. Miiner, which, by the kind com- 
munication of Mr. Ellis, one of the 
secretaries, I am enabled correctly to 
describe. It is a silver plate, about 
two inches and a half in height, by 
two in breadth, and about au eighth 
in thickness ; square at bottom, and 
bluntly pointed at the top ; with a 
projecling handle behind, against 
which it may rest, nearly upright, 
when put out of the hand. Its 
general form may therefore be com- 
pared to that of a flat iron, for 
smoothing linen, except that it is so 
much smaller. On the surface is 
represented the crucifixion, in em- 
bossed figures ; with the Virgin and 
some others^ standing at the foot of 
the cross. 

It was called sometimes oseulatorium, 
or osculare; but we are informed 
that it is now disused, on account of 
the quarrels which often arose about 
precedence in having it presented. 
The relique is therefore the more 
curious, as it is not now to be seen 
in the congregations. See also 
Staveley's Hist, of Churches, p. 191. 

fPAX. A corrupted mode of spelling 
pox, common in old plays. 

PAX-BREAD. E, Coles has this word. 



which he Latinizes panis osculandus, 
i.e., bread to be kissed; by which 
must be meant the host itself. 
fPAY. To pay for all, to make a 
general clearance of one's debts. 

By scone device or other wbich may fallj | 
OccatioD she will flnde tojmyfur alt. 

PatquiVs Nigkt Cap, 1618. 
It is three to three now, said the kmg« 
The next three pays for all. 

Bobin HootTs Exploits bffort Qutm CalhariiU: 

To pay home, to punish severely. 

Tb conclude, be sure you crotse her. pay her komt 
with the Uke, and that will icreive and pinch her nt 
the heart. Terenet in English, 16l4t. 

Lue. Will, farewell fellow, Ihou art iux% paid home 
For all thy counceUiug in knnrcry. 

Hoffman, a Tragedy, 1631. 

To pay old scores, to acquit a debt. 

Xe(p. 1 have been in the coantxy, and have broujrht 
wherewith to pay old scores, and will deiil hereatter 
with ready niouy. SedUy^s Bellamro, 1687. 

PAYNIM, or PAINIM. A pagan. 

For in that place the paynims rear'd a post, 
Which laie bad serv'a some gallant ship for matt 

Fairf. Tasso, xviii, 8Qi 
Ah dearest dame, qnoth then the paynim hohl, 
Fardon the error ot enraged wiglit. 

Spens. F. Q., I, iv, 41. 

This word was perhaps intended in 
the difficult passage quoted under 
Passt-measure : 

Then he is a rogue, and a nassy-measnre payniin, 

TitelfthN., r,l. 

That is, ''A pagan dancer of strange 
dances.*' But this is by no means 
certain. See also Pay an. 
PEA, s. The beautiful eastern fowl, 
distinguished as |3ea-cock and pea- 
hen ; but the simple name is now 
disused. We have also pra-fowl, and 
pea-chick. The English translator 
of Porta's Natural Magic, uses the 
simple word pea ; but I know no 
other instance. He savs, 

A cock and a pea gender the dallo-parus, which ia 
othera'ise called the Indian hen. bentE mixed of a 
cock and a pea, though the ahape be liker to a pern 
than a cock. ^ B. ii, cfa. 14. 

Pea, in this compound, has yet found 
no nearer etymology than pasa, 
Saxon, which is not very satisfactory. 
PEACOCK, s. Said to be used for a 
fool; but, as Mr. Douce properly 
observes, only for a vain fool, that 
bird being at once proud and silly. 
This is plainly proved by the context 
of the very passage which is quoted 
by Mr. Steevens to support the other 
sense, which runs thus : 

For thon hast cansht a proper paraton, 
A theefe, a cowaide, ana a peacoeka f oole, 
Ad aaie, a milke-sop, and a miiiioo. 

Gmscolgiu, WcUes, p. S81,ed. U7S. 
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It does noty therefore, suit the pas* 
sage of Hamlet, into which it has 
been attempted to introduce it, in the 
place of the unintelligible reading of 
the quarto and first folio, vliich is 
paiock ; or of the subsequent folios, 
.pajocke. The lines in which it occurs, 
are jocularly spoken by Hamlet, and 
seem like a fragment of an old 
ballad : 

For thoa dost knoir, O Damon dear. 

This realm ditmantled waa 
Of Jove hiniaeir ; and now reigns here 

A. very, very, pajocke. Saml., lii, %. 

Horatio answers, "You might have 
rhymed ;" menning that " ass *' 
would have filled up the place con- 
sistently. Peacock clearly is too 
gentle, and little suits the murderous 
usurper, who was no dandy, Padock 
is therefore a better conjecture; 
especially as Hamlet had once before 
given that very name to his uncle. 
Nor are padock, and pajock, very 
remote in sound, though not very 
near to the eye. 
PEAKGOOSE, *. A term of reproach, 
a simple or peaking goose. 

If tlion be thndl to none of these. 

Away, (oud peaJrgoou, away, John Cheese. 

Mek. Seholewu, p. 48. 

Peak-goose w not peculiar to Ascham ; 
it occurs also in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, though the modern editors 
have changed it io pea-goose: 

Tis a flue peak-gooie I 
N. Bat one thai lools lo the emperor. 

Fropkelat, iv, 8. 
What art thmt, cr what canst thon be, tliou pea-goostt 
That durst give me the lie thus P 

lAUU Fr. Lmoy., ii. 3. 

Here also it should be peak-goose. 
Yet Cotgrave, in Benet, certainly has 
pea-goose; and Sherwoode, in the 
English part. The authority of 
Ascham, however, is decisive. 
PEAKISH. a. Simple, rude. 

Did hoose him in a peak'uk munge, within a forest 
great. WttrH. Alb. Engl,, p. SUl. 

The same place is afterwards called 
"the simple graunge." P. 203. 
To peak is also to look or act sneak- 
in gly, which is well illustrated in 
Todd's Johnson. 

tHer skin as soft as Lemster wooU, 
As white as siiuw on peakith huU, 
Or swanne that swims in IVeiit. 

Drayton's ShefktrtPt Garland, 1593. 

-fPEAR, Proverb. 



For, in this war, without a bragg. 
He's the bnt pntrt in all our baga. 

HomsrhUiMoioAW^ 

tPEAR-OF-CONFESSION. An in- 
strument of torture mentioned in 
Pathomachia, 1630, p. 29. 

fPEAREANT. Apparently for piercing. 

Thou canst not fly me I 

Tiiere is no cavern in the earth's vast entrailes 

But I can through as peareant as the lifrtit. 

Sampson's Vow Breaker, 10SO. 

PEARL, *. Anything very valuabii*, 
the choice or best part ; from the 
high estimation of the real pearl. 

I see thee oompass'd with thy kingdom's prarf. 

That is, the chief nobility. 

Bhick men ue pearls in beauteonsladies' eyes. 

Two Gent. fVr., ▼, ». 
HeistheyeryprnW 
Of courtesy. SAirleg's Gent. ^ Vsnies. 

An earl. 
And worthily tUen termed Albion's «<ar2. 

£ndjfmum's Song and Tragedg, 

See Margabite. 
fPEARLED. Formed like pearls. 

For how can Aya weepe? 
Or mine a brinish shew'r ut pearled toires? 

Selimus, Emperor of Iks Turks, 1594. 

fPEARMAIN. A species of apple. 

The oearemaiHS, which to France long ere to tts was 

know lie, 
Wlilch carel'ull frut'rers now hare denizend oar owne. 
Drayton's Polyolbion, song 18. 
Vrnns is in a trine with Sol, therefore it « ill be very 
dangerous to eat ronsted apples, because old Thomas 
Parr the Salopian wonder (w lio lived till he was an 
hundred and two and fifty vears old) eat a roasted 
apple, and died presenllv after it ; and yet I think 
Without scruple of conicience, a man may venturd to 
eut roiisted apples, especially if tliey be Kentish 
pippins, or pear-mains. Poor Bobin, 1694. 

fPEART. Brisk, or lively. 

Jccointer. To make Jollie, psart, quaint, comely, 
gnllaut, gay. CotgroM. 

PEASCOD, s. The shell of pease 
growing or gathered; the coJ being 
what we now call the pod. 

I remember the wooing of a peaseod instead of her. 

M you I. it, U, 4. 
In pescod time, when honnd and home. 
Gives ear till buck be kill'd. England's Helicon. 

Hence tL**8ihctiVd peaseod,'' {Lear,\, 4) 
means an empty husk. The robing 
of Richard the Second's image iu 
Westminster Abbey, is described to 
have been adorned "with peascods 
open, the peas out." Camden s 
Uewains, ed. 1674, p. 453. 

tWere women as little as they are good ; 
kpescod would make them a frown nnd a hood. 

tTitts Recreations, 1654. 

PEASE, V. To weigh. See Pkize. 

PEASE, s. Dr. Johnson I think is 
right in stating peas to be the regular 
plural of a pea; and pease when 
spoken of collectively; as, ''a dish of 
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/)MW,** or "pease are now in season." 
It is not, however, much observed ; 
but in old writers, pease is often sin- 
gular. Mr. Todd gives two examples, 
which, as they are decisive, I shall 
copy. 

The vaunting poet's foand not worth a pftue. 
To put ill preace amooK the learned tronpe. 

Spetu. Shfp. Col., Oct,, 69. 
A bit of mannalade no bigger than h.pea*e. 

B.^Fl.J)oubUMarTUig9. 

To which we may add — 

The grayues whereof [of Indian com] are let in 
maryeylous order, and are in fourme tomewliat lyke 
9i pease, S. Ede»*» Hitt, of Trmayle. fol. 10, b. 

t Wherein I am not unlike unto the unslulfull painter, 
who having drawn the twinnes of Ilippocratea (who 
were as Uke as one petue u to another). 

Lylie** Mupkues and hit Bngl. 

PEASON, «. Formerly the collective 
or general name for pease. Gerard 
makes the general title to his whole 
account of that vegetable and its 
various species " Of Feason" B. ii, 
eh. 510, ed. Johns. The chapter 
begins — 

Tliere are different sorts of peasou, differing very 
notably in many respects. F. 1219. 

But he also uses pease almost indis- 
criminately. 

In so hot a season. 
When ev*ry clerk eats artichokes and peason. 

B. Jon*. Epigr.y 184. 

But an older writer speaks of single 
peas by that name : 

l)aneerons to deale with, vaine of none availe, 
CosUy in keeping, past, not worth imopeason. 

Ld. Surrey, Frailty, /•<?., o/BeautU. 
A green goose serves Easter, with gooseberries drest; 

And July affords us a dish of ereen peason; 
A collar of brawn is new-year's-tiae feast; 
But sack is for ever and ever in season. 

H.OrompUm. 

See Restituta, i, 274. 

tNow oometh May, when as the eastern mom 
Both wirh her summer robes the Aelds adorn ; 
Delightful month, when cherries and gjeen peaaon. 
Costards, cheesecakes, and kisses are in season. 

Awr Robin, 1705. 
tNow, cheesecakes, custards, flawns, and /ools: 
With syllabubs, and drink that cools ; 
Cherries, gooseberries, and green peasen. 
Are meats and drinks that are in season. 

Poor JfoJifi, 1777. 

PEAT, s. A delicate person ; usually 
applied to a young female, but often 
irouically, as meaning a spoiled, 
pampered favourite. Our modern 
word pet, is supposed to be the 
same; petit has be^i; conjectured 
as the origin of it. 

A pretty peat I tis best 
Fat finger in the eye,— an she knew why^ 

Tam.o/Shrew/i,l, 
Of a little thing. 
Ton are a pretty peat, indifferent fair too. 

Mau. Maid qfHq^., ii, S. 

Also City Madam, ii, 2, 



God's my life, you are a ms/ indeed. 

Sattward Hoe, 0. PI., iv, 279. 
To see that proud pert peat, our youngest sister. 

Old Pity of King Lear. 

'PEAZE, o. Contraction for appease. 

Their death and myne must ^peate the augrte gods. 
Ferrex, /-«.. O. PL^ i, 186. 

So also pages 138 and 140. 

Thus *peare is also used for appear ; 

It shall as level to your judgment 'pear. 

As day does to your eye. Eaml., iv, S. 

See P££R. 
tPECCANT. Sinning ; offensive. 

And I confess there are some things in it may seem 
bitter, and sharp to some, and though they be so, the 
body many times requires such medicines, to dispel 
and check thepeeeant humours. 

Wil9on*a Jamee 1, 165S. 

fPECK. A peck of trouble is a phrase 
of considerable antiquity. 

Our friend, little John More, is in npeek ofiromhUt 



likewise, in that court, about a Juggling deed of gift, 
as is pretended. It liath been heanl two days already, 
and this day seniiiglit is peremptorilv set down when 
he shall know his doom. Letter dated 1618. 

Did bring upon the GrsBcians, double 
i'oureor five hvutdxtHipecka of trouble. 

Homer k la Mode, IW6. 

PECKLED, part. a. for speckled. 

Jacob the patriarke, by the force of imagination, 
made peckled lambs, layuig peekled roddes before his 
sheep. Burt. Anat. qf Mel., p. 94. 

It is used also by Izaac Walton. 
See Todd. 
PED, s, A basket. 

A haske is a wicker pei, wherein they use to carrio 
fish. Orig, Gloss, to Spent. Shep. Kal. Nosemb., v, 16. 

It occurs also in Tusser, See Todd. 
Johnson derives pedler from petty- 
dealer, by contraction ; it is more 
probably from carrying a |9e£?. Min- 
shew from alter au pied, still worse. 

fPEDESCRIPT. A ludicrous term 
introduced into Shirley's Honoria and 
Mammon, 1652. ''1 have it all in 
pedescript,*' referring to the marks of 
kickings he had received. 

PEDLAR'S FRENCH. The cant Ian- 
guage^ used by vagabonds, thieves, 
&c. 

I'll give a schoolmaster half-a-crown a week, and 
teach me this pedlefs French. 

Soaring Qirl, 0. PL, vi, 100. 
Twere fitter 
Such honest lads as myself had it, that instead 
Of pedlar*s French gives him plain language Ua hit 

money. 
Stand and deliver. J^. and Fl, Faithful Fr., i, 3. 

Grose inserts it as still in use. Classi- 
cal Diet. 
PEEL'D. Stripped or bald, whether 
by shaving or disease. Hence 
applied to monks and other eccle- 
siastics. 

FeeVd priest ! dost thou command me to be shut out f 
1 Hen. ri, i, 8. 
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Skinner derives pill-garlick from 
peeVd gartickf a person whose head 
ivas smooth, like peeVd garlick; 
''ex morbo aliquo, prsesertim h lue 
venerea." 

PEEL-CROW, or PILCROW, «. The 
mark for a paragraph in printing. 
See PiLCROW. 

PEELE, s, A board with a long 
handle, vith which bakers set things 
in the oven, and take them out. 
Miruh. Wilkins explains it, "A 
baker's staflF "with lamin.'* Univ. 
Char. Paelle, French. 
Hence it is certain that George 
Pyehoardt the scholar, in the comedy 
of the Puritan, is meant to represent 
George Peele, a well-known writer ; 
and not to allude to the jpie, or rule of 
offices, as some of the commentators 
have fancied. Mr. Steevens first 
discovered the true allusion. See 
Malone's Suppl., vol. ii, p. 587. To 
make the matter more clear, a trick 
of George Peele's, related in his 
Merrie Conceited Jests, p. 9, reprint, 
is attributed to Pyeboard in the 
comedy. Act iii, Sc. 5, with very 
little change in the circumstances. 

O, he bM those [^flashes] of his oven ; a notable hot 
baker, when he plied thep^e^. 

B. Jons, Bart. Fair, iii, 1. 

PEER, V. A contraction of appear; 
but often written in this form. 

How bloodily the sun begins iopeer 
Above Ton bnsky hill. 1 Hen. 77", t, 1. 

So buffets himself on the forehead, crying peer-out, 
peer-omt. [That is, appear out, meaning liia horns.] 
Merr. W. IT., iv, 2. 

There is, however, peer^ in the sense 
of to peep. See Johnson. Nor are 
they always very distinguishable. 

Feeriag in maps for ports, and piers, and road. 

Merck, of Fen., i, 1. 

Mr. Steevens says that one of the 
quartos reads peering ; but he has 
not mentioned the first and second 
folio. He prefers prying^ to avoid 
the jingle, which I fear Shakespeare 
did not wish to avoid. 
PEETER, s. An abbreviation of peter- 
see-me, a name for some kind of wine, 
which has not been described, though 
often mentioned. I suspect, from the 
ridiculous kind of name, that it was 
a factitious wine, and that Britain, in 



the following niock invocation; is 
equally in apposition with that and 
metheglin : 

By old claret I enlarge thee. 
By canary I charge thee, 
By Britain, metheglin, and peeler^ 
Appear and answer me in meeter. 

B.andFl.Cfumee$tf,Z. 

See Petee-see-me. 
PEEVISH, a. used as a term of con- 
tempt. Foolish, idle, trifling. For 
the etymology of this word, which is 
very uncertain, see Todd. 

What a wretched and peevitk fellow is this king of 
England, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers so 
far out of his knowledge. Henry F, iii. 7. 

There never was any so peevish to imagine the moone 
either capable of affection or shape of a mistris. 

Lylv's BHdimioh, i, 1. 
Before that peevish kdy 
Had to do with you, women, wine, and money, 
Flow'd in abund&nce with yon. 

Mass. Virff. Mart., iii, 3. 
This is jova peevish chattering, weak old roanl 

*Tis Pity SkeX #•(?., 0. PL, vlii, 87. 

Yet it was also used in the common 
sense of pettish, irritable. 

PEG-A.RAMSEY, or PEGGY RAMSEY. 
The name of an old song alluded to 
by Sir Andrew in Twelfth Night, ii, 3. 
Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 
Sir John Hawkins has given the tune 
of it, in the notes to the above pas- 
sage. 

PEGASUS, THE. A tavern in Cheap- 
side, London. Pegasus, Mr. Steevens 
says, became a popular sign in Lon- 
don, ifrom being the arms of the 
Middle Temple. 

Meet me an hour hence at the sign of the Tegasus in 
Cheapside. 

Return from Pamasstis, Or. of Engl. Drama, toI. iii, 
p. 217. 
A pottle of elixir at the Pegasus, 
Bravely carous'd, is more rvstoratiTe. 

Randolph, Jeul. Lover. 

Shakespeare has taken the liberty to 
suppose a tavern with the same sign 
in Genoa : 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, 
Where we were lodgers, at tha Pegasus. 

Taming ofShr.,VT, 4. 

Mr. Steevens inadvertently BSLysPadua, 
which is contradicted by the very line 
preceding. 
PEIZE, V. To weigh down, or oppress ; 
peser, French. 

Lest leaden slumber s^f^ me down to-morrow. 

Richard in, V, S. 
I speak too long, but 'tis to peixe the time. 

Mer. of fen., iii, 2. 

To weigh, or estimate : 

"BvXpeasing each syllable of each word by just pro- 
portion. Sir Ph. Sidn. Def.of Poesie, p. 508. 
How all her speeches peised be. Pendt. Aread., 74. 
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Written also, and spoken paiee : 

Vo wastetall wight, ii9|nr«ed7 croom it vraisilt 
l»t«nd Umreste Just in eqnal ballance wugd. 

Grmoald, in WttonUBitt. Foitrjf, iii, p. 68. 

Also to poifte : 

Commodity, the bias of the world. 
The H orld that of iuelf is peited well. JT. Joku, ii. 8. 
Nor was her schnoles peit'd down with golden 
waights. Hiddl. Legend, Earl Mite, x, p. 169. 

PEIZE, or PEISE, «. A weight. 

Wna in his mind now well apaide, and xUd 
That sacli a jmim he from his necke had shaken. 

Rarringt,Anoit.,x\rt, 84. 

Used also for a blow, implying there- 
fore a heavy blow : 

Yet when his lore was false, he with a ptate it brake. 
Spent. F. q., m, ti, 80. 

To PELT, V. To be in a tumiiltuoas 
rage. 

Another imother'd seems to p«Uand swear. 

flA.RapeofLuerece, MaL Suppl., i, 664. 
The yoang man, all ih ^ptUing chafe. 

Witt,nu,andFknein. 

Also in the sense of to submit. 
Meaning, I suppose, to become paltry 
or contemptible : 

I found the people nothing prest to jvef/, 
To yeekl, or hostage give, or tribute* pay. 

Mirr. Mmg., p. 166. 

tPELT. 1. A great rage. 

That the letter, which pnt you into such a pelt, came 
from another. Wranaling LaeerSt 1677. 

J}amp. No pranks at all, my child, 
Onlv an argument arose by chance. 
And I unluckily maintained my part 
With something too much heat. 
Which put her ladyship into a horrid peU, 
And made her nil at me. at thee, 
And ererybody else I think. 

Unnaiunl Brother, 1697. 

2. A blow. 

But as Lencetins to the gates eame fast, 
To fire the same, Troyes llioneus brav? 
With a huge stone a deadly jw</ him itave. 

FtfTt A 6y Fieart, 16S8. 

3. A skin ; or garment made of a skin. 

A skin, a fell, a hide, a p«//, cutis. 

Witkals' IHetimarie, cd. 1608, p. 184. 
ApeU, or ganmeiits made of wolves and bcares skins, 
which nobtes in old time naed to weare. 

NomenelatoTt 1586. 
These kinde of sheepe have all the world ore growue, 
And se!dome doe weare fleeces of their ownc; 
For Uicy from sundry men their peiUctai pull. 
Whereby they keepe themselves as warme as wooU. 
Taylor's Ifortu, 1630. 

fPELTER. Apparently, a fool. 

The veriest peller pilde male seme 
To hare experience thus. 

KendaWt Flowers of Bpigrnma, 1577. 
Tea let such pellerspntCt saint Needam be their 

sperd. 
We need no text to answer them but this, the Lord 

halh ueede. Gaseotgne's Workes, 1587. 

PENDICE, s. Pent-house, or covering; 
penticey Italian. Pentice was also 
used, which makes it probable that 
pent'howe is only a corruption of 
this. 

And o*er their heads an iron pendiee vast 
They built, by Joining many a shiehl and targe. 

Fsiif. Tasso, tH, 88. 



Again in xviii, 74, where /^tfit/ic/e also 
occurs, as synonymous with it. 

PENNEECH. A game formerly in use, 
which is sufficiently described in the 
Compleat Gamester. 

PELTING, a. A very common epithet, 
with our old writers, to signify paltry, 
or contemptible. Dr. Johnson sup- 

Sosed it a corruption of petty, but 
[r. Todd has discovered that pa//tit^ 
was the original word, in the same 
sense. See him in paltry. 

ThU land 

Is now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement or peltina farm. Biek. J7, ii, 1. 

From low fiirms. 
Poor, pelting villages, sheepootes, and miUs. 

XMr,ii,8. 
Toor penny-pot poets are tach pelling thieves. 

B. and Ft. Bloody Br., iii. 8. 
Packing up pelting matters, such as in Loudon com- 
monly come to the hearing of the musters of Bride- 
well. Jsekom, Sekoletn., p. 191. 
Good drink makes good blood, and shall felting 
words spill it ? Lylfs Ales., O. PI., ii. p. 140. 
f My mind in pei/tn^ prose sliall never be exprest, 
But sung in verse heroical, for so I think it best 

North's Plutarck,^. 69. 

fPENASHE. A plume. ¥r,pennaehe. 

The bird of paradise is fonnd dead with her bill fixed 
in the ground, in an island Joyniug to the MmIuccos, 
not far from Macaca: whence it comes thitlier, un- 
known, though great diligence hath been imployedin 
the senrch, but withont success. One of tlieni dead 
came to m^r hands. 1 have seen many. The tnyl is 
worn by children for a peneuhe, the feathers fine and 
subtile as a very thin cloud. 

A Short BeUUion qf the Biver NUe, 167S. 

fPENETRAlLES. The Latin pene- 
tralia. 

Passing throngh the penetraiUs of the stomach. 

BakMHdoSt 1689. 

tPEN-FEATHER. 

The great feather of a bird, called a pen-femtker, 
nennn. mUmls' Dictionnrie, ed. 160», p. 17. 

tPENITENCY. Penitence. 

So, according to law and justice, hee was there eon- 
demned and judged (for the murthering of liis two 
ehildren) to be hang'd; which judgement wns exe- 
cuted on him at the oomnion KRlIuwes ntCrovdon, un 
Munday the second dny of June, 1621, wfiefe bee 
dyed with great ««fit^«iuy and r«*niorre of conscience. 
Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fPENISTON. A sort of coarse woollen 
cloth used for linings. 

In the three and fonrtieth year of that queen's reign, 
the PHrliament did interpret that Act to extend over 
all ond smgular of woollen broad clothes, hulf clothe. , 
kersies, cottons, dozens, j»«ni«/oM«, friies, ru^m, n..<' 
all other wotillen clothes. The Golden Fleece, 1667. 
To transforme thy plush to pennystone, and scaiiek 
into a velvet JHcket whicii hath scene 
Aleppo twice, is kuowne to the grent Tnrke. 

The Citye Match, 1630, p. 6. 

tPENITRATURE. Penetration. 

Bui whereas yon say yon had taken mee fnr Endi- 
mion by my penitrature and countenance, but thai I 
wanted teares to decipher my sormw. 

Greene's Orpharum, 1669. 

PENNER, s. A case to hold pens. 
So Kersey ^nd others. The following 
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lines are spoken in the character of a 
schoolmaster : 

I flnt appenr, thoi^b nide and t»w, and mnddy. 
To speak before this noble grnce this teoor i 
At whofe great feet I offer up myptnner. 

B. tutd Ft. Tico NobU Kinm., iii, 6. 
Is firendly mnse become so great a foe, 
Tliatlab'riiiir pen in pennor still »\kn\\ stand. 

T. Ckurekyard, Worth, of ITuUt, p. 101. repr. 

Still current in the Scottish dialect. 

tGrapliiaria, Saeton. « . , A fnmart or pencase. 

ifomendator. 
f Desire her !b obt name to lend ns a pentur, and 
inckbome, with white, faire, and good paper, as also 
a little wMxc, nnd if shee offer thee a penne, tell her 
I have one for myselfe, and for her two. 

Fauenger ofBeiuMMto, 1612. 

tPENNETS. 

Bat they are corrected bj bein^ eaten with Uoorish. 
or pentuU, white supir, or mixt with riolets, and 
other such like pectorall things. 

Fauemfftr ofBenvenutOt 1619. 

PENNILESS BENCH. A cant term for 
a state of poverty. There was a 
public seat so called in Oxford ; but I 
fancy it was rather named from the 
common saying, than that derived 
from it. {PennileM Bench was a seat 
for loungers, under a wooden canopy, 
at the east end of old Carfax churcli ; 
which seems to have been notorious 
as " the idle corner" of Oxford.] 

Bid liim hear up, he shall not 
Sit long on pentalnt bench. Man. City Mad., iv, 1. 
Tlint ererie stoole he sate on was peniUsst bench, 
that his robes were rags. Eupkuea and hit Engl., D S. 

See Warton's Companion to the Guide, 
page 15. 
fPierctf PENNILESS, appears to 
have been a proverbial term for one 
without money. 

Wedneadnx, bein{[ the thirteenth of Angnst. and the 
day of Clare tlie virgin (the signe being in Virgo) ihe 
moone foure dnyes old, the wind at west, I came to 
take rest, at the wislied, long expecied, ancient 
famcms riiy of £deiil>orough, which I eiitred like 
Fierce FenHtUtu, altogether nionvles, but 1 tlianke 
God, not frieiidlesse. Tay'Utr^s Worku, 1630. 

PENNY-FATHER, *. A penurious 
person. Wilkina, Univ. Char. 

Alas, this veconfirnis what I said rather, 
Costtius has ever been k penny-father. 

Haringt.Bp.,\x,21. 
To nothing fitter can I thee compare 
Than to the son of some rich penny-father. 

Draylon'e Ideas, z, p. 1S63. 
We shall he bold, no doubt; and that, old penny- 

418. 



fkther, you'U oouTess by to-morrow morning. 

O. h, vi. 



fPENNY-PURSE. A purse of leather, 
for copper money. 

For his heart was shrivelled like a leather peny-puree 
when he was diiaected. 

HotoelTa Familiar Letters, 1 650. 

PENSIL, 9. A pendant, or ornamental 
flag. 

Terror wu deekt to bnrely with rieh fnmitiiTe, gilt 



•words, shining arraoon, pleasant peiuits, thai th« 
eye with delight had scarce leaaore to be aUhdde. 
^ ^ Fembr. Arc., p. S6i. 

PENTACLE, 9. Perhaps the same as 
penticle. It was, however, something 
in use among pretended conjurers. 
[A pentacle was a magical figure 
formed by intersecting triangles.] 

They have their chiystals. I do know, and rings, 
Andvirgin-nnrcliiiient, and their dead men's scollab 
Their raven^s wings, their lights, and peutaeles. 
With characters: I ha' seen all these. 
^^ ^ . Ben. Jons. DepUa»Jts, 1,9, 

TThen in thy dear and icy petUacle, 
Now execute a magic miracle. 
_ Chapm. Hywm to CynihUt. 

PENTICLE,*. A covering. 

For tliat strong penticle protected well 

The knights, fcc. Fairf. Tasso, xviii, 7i. 

See Pendice. 
fPEPPERED. A common phrase for 
being aflfected with lues venerea. 

And then yon snarle against onr simple Vrencht 
As if you had beene peop*rd with your wench. 

Slephenr Esaayu twd Characters, 1616. 

PEPPER, TO TAKE PEPPER IN THE 
NOSE, prov. phr. To be angry, to 
take offence. Ray's Proverbs^ p. 206. 

Of a testy fuming temper, like aa au with crack<>Ta 
tied to his tail, and so ready to take pepper in the 
nose for yea and nay, that a dog would not have lived 
with thcni. OzelVs Rabelais, vol. xvi, p. 1 33. 

My tea hearing him name the baker, tooke straight 
pepper in the nose. Tarlton*s News ont ofPurg., p. 10. 
because I entertained this gentleman fur aiy ancient 
~he takes pepper V ths nose, and sneezes it out ntxiii 
inv ancient. Chapm. May-Day, iii, p. 7i. 

Wherewith enraged all, (with pepper in the nose) 
The proud Megarians came to us, as to their mortal 
foes. NortVs Flat., p. ITS. 

Take yon pepper in yonr nose, yon mar unr sport. 

Span. Gipsy, Anc. Dr., iv, 190. 

PEPPERERS, *. Grocers; from deal- 
ing in pepper. 

The pepperers and grocers of Sopers lane are now in 
Bauklesherrie. Stowe, Land., 1599, p. 63. 

Within this Inne stnncleth the Grocer's hull, aiiich 
coni])iinie b<'ing of old called Feperars, were first in- 
corporated by tue name of Grocers in 1345. 

/d;i.,p.311 

See also 210. 
PEPPERNEL. Apparently a lump, or 
swelling. 

Has %pepp9mel in Iiis head, as big as a pullet's egg. 
B. nnd Fl. Knight ofB F., li, 1. 

fPEPST. Apparently a term for in- 
toxicated. 

Tbou drunken faindst thyself of late; 

Thou three daies after slupst: 
How wilt thou slepe with driiike in deeda. 

When tbou art throughly pepst T 

KendaWs Flowers of Spigrammes, 1677 

PERADVENTURE. Used as a sub- 
stantive, in the phrase without all 
peradventure^ meanings without all 
doubt. 

DonbUeai, and iriihoui aU peradpentttre, more mi* 
racles. B. Brome, Qa. and Conemb., iv, 9. 

It is often repeated in that scene, and 
41* 
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teems to be tued as a rastic mode of ex- 
pression . Johnson quotes South for it. 
fPERBREAK. To vomit. See Far- 
break. 

For to make a man cart and perhreaie.^Ttke two 
)>ans of the juice of feneU and one part of bony, 
and seeth it till it be tbick, and diink tberof morning 
and ereninc, and it will canae a man for to cart or 
P€t*nak0. Pmthwiy to Hemllk, bl. 1. 

Bnt if any pimon dotb Inike within (aa oftentimea 
it chanoeth) the sicke peraona are miserably tor- 
mented with ferirmHug and contiDuall Tomiting, to- 
gether with want of appetite, and loathing of meate. 
' Barrwgk'iMetkodo/Fl^iia.ieU. 

FEBCASE, adv. Ferchance. 

TlieT threw, pereatet 
The dead body to be aeroor'd and torn 
Of the wild beasts. TMer. and Oisu., O. Fl., ii, S16. 
Lert thon defer to think me kind, perease. 

Mirr.forMa9^4,\Z. 
Though ptreatc it will be more rtnng by dory and 
fame. Baeont eited by Johnson. 

FERCHER, 9. A sort of vax candle, 
called in the old dictionaries Faris- 
candles. See Kersey. 

And in her hand %percher light the norce bean np 
the stavre. 

Bomeu$ and Juliet^ Malone*s Suppl., i, 810. 

PERDU, from the French enfant perdu, 
A soldier sent on a forlorn hope; any 
person in a desperate state. 

To watch, poor periw. 
With tbii thin helm ! Lev, ir, 7. 

Revolts fh>m manhood. 
Debauch'd ferduet. Wid. Tears, O. PI., vi, 157. 

Uome call in cnx perdue*. 
We will away. GobUtu, 0. PL, z, 151. 

See also Ibid., p. 229. 

Pm set here, like a perdue. 
To wrtch a fellow that has wroog'd my mistress. 

B. and Fl. LUtle Fr. L., art ii. 
tLet the oorporall 
Come sweating in a breast of mutton, stufTd 
With pudding, or strut in some aged carpe. 
Either doth serre I think. As tor perduet. 
Some choice sous'd fish brought couchant in a dish 
Among some fcnnell, or some other graue. 
Shews how they lie i*th' field. 

Cviwrigkee Ordinary, 1661. 

PERDURABLE, a. Lasting; accented 
on the first. 

I confess ne knit to thy deserving, with cables of 
perdurable toughness. Othello, i, S. 

There is nothing constant mpMurahle in this world. 
Norih*e Plut., 278, v. 
Giyittg that natural pow'r, which, by the rig'roua 

sweat, 
Dotli lend the lively springs their perdurable heat. 

DrayL Pofyolb., iii, p. 709. 

PERDURABLY, a£f». ' 

Wliy would he, for the 

Be perdurable fin'd. Mfeae.fu' Meat,, iii, 1. 

PERDY, or PARDY. A corrupt oath ; 
from pardieu. 
Ferdy, your doors were lo<^'d and you shut out. 

Com.of Brrors,iv, 4. 
Yea, in thy maw, perdy. Hear. F, ii, 1 . 

The carle of Wanick regent was two yeares perdie. 
Mirr.firMaff.,p.4iai. 

FEREGALL, a. Equal ; a remnant of 
the language of Chaucer. 



Lastingly. 

"lary trick, 
Meoi ' 



Whilom thou wtxtperdgaUto (lie beat 

Sjp.Sk,IaL,Jiiiuti, IB. 
Eiriiteen young men, here rt our dty wall. 

From foreign parts, to us returned are> 
All goodly fair, in years all «my«tf. 

Faecie. FtaruM, p. M, Lond.,16S6. 
All, beyond all, no piregal; you are wondered at, 
1 Mar9i.JMUm,amdMM.,m,l. 

in the sense of certain. 



(aside) for an 

PERFECT, a 



Singularly made 



Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch'd upon 
The deaerta of Bohemia. Wint. Taie, iii, S. 

I wm perfect 
That the Pannonians and iJalmatiani for 
Their liberties are now in arms. Qfmb., iii, 8. 

tPERFECTIONS. « Gifts of nature." 

Acad, CompL, 1654. 
tPERFIT. Perfect. 

The reat, which the tett cnsainf ahall lay abroad, 
wee will to our abilitie performe and peirft more 
exactly, not fearing at all the back-biters and de- 
ptUTers of this so limg a works, as they hold it. 

EMand'a Jmrnuamu Marceltinms, 1609. 
Be happie in your choice, give to bis merit 
What once you promis'd to my petfit love. 

The Lost Lady, 19SS. 

And in the adverbial form, perfitly. 

Who keeping this viifin most safe for her father, 
now that she was by all the mcanes that phyiicke 
could aflfoord, perfitly cured. 

HoUanJTs Am, Marcel., 1609. 

PERFORCE, adv. Of necessity; 
occurring often in the phrase farce 
perforce, which means of absolute 
necessity. See also Fatiemcs 

PERFORCE. 

To PERFORCE, v. 
into a verb. 

My furious force their font perfbre^d to yield. 

Mirr.kaff.,p.ii6. 

But it is in the legend of Lord 
Hastings, which was written by 
Dolman, a barbarous writer, wholly 
destitute of taste. 
To FERGE ; from pergo, Latin. To go 
on. I have met with it only in the 
following passage : 

If tliou perttcst thus, thou art stOl a eompanion for 
gallants. Mis. oflitf. Marr., 0. PL, v, U. 

It seems to be the Latin word that is 
used in, 

Fer^e, master Hobfemes, perge. Lut^s L. £., iv, 3. 

For " proceed, master," &c. 
FERIAGUA, 9. A boat, or canoe; 
whether from the French pirogue, or 
both from some Indian origin, I 
cannot at present ascertain. The 
word occurs in so common a book as 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, and there- 
fore may probably be found also in 
earlier travels. 

At lengtb I began to think whether it was not poesi> 
ble for me to make myself a canoe mperia^me^ such 
as the natives of these climates make. 

Vol. i, p. 161 and passim. 

PERIAPT, 9. A bandage, tied on for 
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magical purposes; from vepiairrw, 
Greek. Also in old French) periapte. 
See Cotgrave. From which our word 
most probably came. 

Now hup ye chanung ipells and periapis. 

1 Hen. 71, ▼, 4. 
Oat of these they confome their channet, euchRunt- 
meote, periepU. 

EannUfsDeclantim of T9fi»\ Imp., S 4 b. 

To PERIOD, V. To put a stop to. 

Which CfkiliDg nini. 
Periods his comfort. T^moH ofAtk,, i, 1. 

To period our vain grierini^. Country Girl, l647- 

Also, as a neuter verb, to end, or cease : 

Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope 

WUl period, BorUm, HoUday't Aehnowl. 

To PERISH, V. a. To destroy. 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 
Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

2 Hen, VI, iii, 3. 
Let not my sins 
Terisk yonr nohle youth. 

B. and Fl. MaitTs Trag,, iv, 1. 
To such perfections, as no flattery 
Of art can perish now. Ford^s Fancies, i. 8. 

See the examples in Todd. The verb 
is surely obsolete; the participle 
perished is still in use. 
PERIWINCKE, for periwie. 

His bonnet vail'd, ere ever he could tliinke, 
Th' unruly winde blows off hts periwinte. 

Ball, Sat., if, 6. 

PERKE, «. Pert; perhaps from |7tfr^- 
inff up the head. 

They woont in the winde waffle their wnsele tayles, 
Ferte as a peaeocke. Spens. Shop. Kal., Febr., 7. 

See Todd's Johnson. Mr. Todd 
thinks it is still in use among the 
Tulgar ; but I much doubt it. The 
original Glossary to the Shepherd's 
Kalender does not notice this word. 
PERN, V. To take profits. A very 
obscure word, probably formed from 
a law-term, pemour, or pernancy. 
Tithes in pernancy, are tithes taken, 
or that may be taken, in kind; there- 
fore pernancy of profits, means taking 
of the profits ; and Apemour of profits 
was he who so took them. Law 
Diet. It is most affectedly intro- 
duced by Sylvester : 

And such are those, whose wily, waxen minde, 

Takes every seal, and sails with every wiode; 

Not out of conscience, but of cnmal motion. 

Of fear, or favour, profit, or promotion j 

Those that to ease their pane, or plense their prince, 

Perm their profession, their religion mince. 

JJu Bartas, IV, iv, 2. 

fPERNICONE. " Pemicdni, old par- 
tridges or stagers." Florio. 

A. Beach those partridges, or mountaine-stares with 
red bits. 

P. But what if it were a young ptrmconef jon say 

it would be better, and it is of an hot and dry nature. 

Fasseitger of Beneenuto, 1618. 



PERPETUANA, 8, A sort of stuff; by 
its name it should be something like 
everlastinff. See Wit's Interp., p. 
115. 

PerpetMona is for pedants and attumies clarkea. 

(hole's Jlu, Progn,for Mercers, p. 88. 

Under the Italian word Duraforte^ 
Florio says, ''Strong-endure, lasting- 
strong, the name of a horse. Also 
the staff, perpetuana,** 

tlM8. Sept. 3. It. paid the upholsterer for a ooqb- 
terpayne to the yellow perpetuana bed . 81. lOt. 

Sir B, Derinfs Jeeotmt Boot. 

fPERSCRUTE. To search thoroughly. 

In Englande howe many alyons hath and doth dwell of 
all maner of nacyons, let every man judge the cause 
why and wherefore, yf they have reason to pereerute 
the matter. Bord^s Introduction of Knowledge, n. d. 

PERSPECTIVE, #. Apparently used 
for a kind of optical deception, 
fthowing different objects through or 
in the glass, from what appeared 
without it; like the anamorphosis. 
Speaking of a brother and sister, very 
like to each other, it is said. 

One face, one voice, one habit, and two penoni» 
A natural 0«rM«c/fM, that is and is not. 

2V«(/3fAy.,v,l! 
A picture of a chancellor of France presented to the 
common beholder a multitude of little faces ;— but if 
one did look at it through a perspective, there 
appeared only the single pourtraicture of the chan- 
cellor. Humane Industry, cited by Mr. Todd. 

PERSPECTIVELY, adv. Used appa- 
rently with the same allusion. 

Yes, my lord, yon see them perspectively, the cities 
tnrn'd into a maid. Sen. F, v, 9. 

PERSPICIL, 9. A telescope, or glass 
for distant vision. 

Sir, 'tis a pertpicil, the best under beav*n; 
With this I'll read a leaf of that small Iliad 
That in a walnut-shell was desk'd, as plainlv. 
Twelve long miles off, as yon see Paul's from Highgate. 
^ttiij«u.,O.Pl.,vu,lM. 
Let her be 
Ne'er so for distant, yet chronology- 
Will have aperspicil to find her out. 

Crash^ Verses to Isaacson's Chronol. 

Johnson quotes also Glanvil. 

And those bring all your helps and perspieilSt 

To see me at best advantage, and augment 

My form as I come forth. B, Jons. Staple qf N., i, 1. 

PERSUADE, 8. Persuasion. 

The king's entreats. 
Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours, 
Marriajte ntes, nor anght that can be nam'd. 
Since Lelia's loss, can move him. 

B. #■ Fl. Faithf. Friends, i, 1. 
Were her husband from her. 
She happily miriit be won by thy persuades. 

SoUman ^Perseda, act iv, Grig, of Dr., ii, p. 260. 

PERSWAY, V. To soften, or mitigate. 

The creeping venom of which subtle serpent, as some 
late writers affirm, neither the cutting of the perilous 
plant, nor, kc 8tc., can any way persway, or assuage. 
*^ B.Jons. Bart. Fair, wcXii. 

\To PERTURBATE. To confuse ; to 
cause confusion. 
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AnA thoM wMeh flrtt br flisht got ope the nka^ 
Promiiaaoitts mi(ht of foee aoXh ptrttitkUt. 

Virgil, hy Viemn. 

PES. Of QDcertaiD meaning; possibly, 
it may be put for piece, meaning the 
piece of cloth with which the work 
was to be done. 

My nromer eat her down on her pes, eod bad me 
reach ihj brcches. Oswm. Gurt., O. PI., ii, 13. 

The prologue had told us that she 

Sat pe$3fng and patching of Hodg her man's hridie. 

PESTLE, 9. The leg and leg-bone of 
an animal, most frequently a pig, in 
the phrase a *^pe9tU of pork." 
Probably from the similarity between 
a leg-bone, and a pestle, used in a 
mortar. Sometimes applied to a 
gammon of bacon. 

with shaving yon shine like a pettU of pork. 

Damw f Fitk., O. PL, i. 928. 
Tct I can set mr Gnllio's dieting, 
A putU of a Urk, or plover's wing. 

HaU, Sat., !▼, 4. 

That is, something ridiculously small. 

Ton shnll as commonW see le^es of men hung up, as 
here with us vou skall find pestels of porke, or IriExes 
or Tcaie. Hernia's Disc, ofm Nsw World, p. 161. 

Hi re is mpesiU of a portiyue, sir, 
lis excelleut meat with Kiur sauce. 

B. and FL Ssa Voyags, i, 1 . 

The jest here consists in speaking of 
a gold coin (a portigue) as eatable 
meat, to starving sailors, whose ava- 
rice had ruined all. The same speaker 
recommends gold chains to them for 
sausages ; implying, " since you were 
ao fond of gold, eat it if you can.** 
2. Also the short staff of a constable, 
or bailiff; probably from the same 
aimilitiide : 

One whiiTMt these pewter>hnttoned stionlder'Sbippera. 
to try whether this cliopping knile or their |»e«to//« 
irere the better weapons. 

Ckttpm, May Lag, ir, 1 ; Anc. Dr., ir, 76. 

fPETENT, Competent? 

let these ttrnine miiy (I mean drinesse and moisture, 
or CfJd and liot) bee pelent to tlie same aultject, by 
etinipHring thimi wiih others in other subjects : as man 
is Loth hot nnd cold. Opiiek GUiue t^f Humors, 1089. 

fPETER-GUNNER. 

It was a shame that poon* harmelrsse liirds could not 
be suirerrd in such pittifull cold weather to save 
theniselvts undfr a bush, wlirn every lowaie brggar 
had the same hbertie, but that erery paltrie Feter- 
guHuer must shoote fire and brimstone at ihem. 

Tks CoU Tears, 1614. 

PETER-MAN, «. A familiar term for 
a fisherman on the Thames; from 
the occupation of St. Peter. 

Yet his skin is too thick tomakeparrh-ment; 'twould 
make good boots for a Peler^man to catrh salmon in. 
Eastward Hoe, 0. PL, iv, 9S7. 
Iforcorer, there are a great number of other kind of 
flsheanen^belonging to the 'ihames, call*d Hebber- 
men, FsUrmm, and Inwiermen. 

Hsw^^LoniiMop., p. 14. 



I hare seen alio Peter^doatg for a 

fishing-boat. 
PETER-SEE-ME, PETER-SA-MEENE, 
PBTER-SEMINE (for it is written 
in all those ways, and sometimes only 
Peeter). a sort of wine ; the name 
apparently much corrupted, but from 
what original, I have not been able to 
trace. It is spoken of as a Spanish 
wine: 

Peter-sss-ms shall wash thy nowl. 
And Malligo elnsses fox thee. 

Middl. ^m. Gipseg, iii, 1 ; Anc. Dr., Iv. 1S8. 
Imprimis, a pottle of Greek «-ine, a pottle of f«tor-M- 
meene, a pottle of charuico. 
Pelerse-9ua. cr headstrong chamico. 
Sherry and Bob-o-davy here could flow. 

J. Taylor, Praise ofHen^sesd, p. 6S. 
By Canary thus I charge thee. 
By Britain-metheisUn, and peeter. 
Appear and answer me in meeter. 

B. and ¥1. Ckaneet. t, 8. 
From the Spaniard all kinds of sacks, aa Hal igo, 
Charnio, Sherry, Canary, Leatica, Palenio, Frontiniac, 
peter-ses-mee, he. Pkiloeotkomisia (16S5). p. 48. 

It is plain, however, that tereral of 
those wines are not Spanish. A 
curious rhyme, entitled, *' Vandunk's 
Foure Humours, in Qualities and 
Quantitie,*' thus mentions this : 

I am niightie melauehoty. 

And a Quart of sacke « ill cure me; 
I am ckotericke aa any. 

Quart of cUiret will secure me. 
I %n\ pUegmatieke aa may be, 

Peter-see-me must inure me; 
I am UMguine for a ladie. 
And ooole Rlienish shall coi^nre me. 

JLaws of DriHiitig, p. 80L 
f Liatica or Corsica could not 
From their owne bearing breeding btiniids be got 
Peter-se-mea, or head slmnjc Charuico, 
Sherry, nor Bob^o-Davy here oonid flow. 

Taylor's Workes,\tifi, 

fPETIGREE. A pedi|;ree. 

Genealogia, Cic. A genealogm. generation, j»efi0ref, 
linage, siocke, or race. NomcmeUtor. 

Then shall be aearch'd, if possible it be. 
Before Cams birth, to finde his peiigres; 
Then i% some famous coat of arnies coutrir'd. 
From many uurthy families deriVd. 

Taflor^s TTorUs, 16Sa 

PETITORY, a. Petitionaiy. French 
and Latin. 

And oft pcrfhm'd mj petitory stile 

With civet-speech. lAttgma, 0. PL, t, 12S. 

Mr. Todd gives this example, and I 
have not met with another. 
PETREL, corrupted from pectoral. 
A breastplate, or any covering for the 
breast. See Blount*s Glossogr. 
under JPectoraL "A petrel^ pec- 
torale." CoM Did. 

That if the petreU like the cruppa be. 

Maringt. fy^^ U M. 
Amidst ihvirpsttral ttandf another pike. 

9gh.JhiBart^p.4IOO. 
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v, PETRONEL, 9. A carbine, a light gun 
carried by a horseman. " Sclopus 
equestris." Coles. Ptironell, or 
petrinal, French. 

He made liu brave lione like a whirlwind bear him 

AmoDj^ the cotnbiitantB, nod in a moment 

DiBchanr'd his petronel^ with such sure Him, 

That ot the adverse party, Irom his horse 

One tumbled dead. B. /• Ft. Lote't Cure, i, 1. 

But he with p€lronel npheav'd. 

Instead of shield, the blow receired. 

tThere be never an ale-he«ise in £ngland, not any so 
base a May-pole oit a couutry lereeiie, bat sets forth 
some poeu pettemeU or demilaucea to the paper 
warres in Paules church-yard. 

Beturnefrom Penuuaiu, 1000. 

fPETUN. A name for tobacco. 

Whereat wee have beene credibly informed .... that 
thehenrb (alias weed) ycieped tobacco. (hUhs) trinidado, 
alias, petttH, alias, necocianum, a long: time hath been 
in coiuiniiali use and motion. Taylor** Workea, 1630. 

PEW-FELLOW, #. A person who sat 
in the same pew at church. 

Bring one day at ehurch, she made mone to hsr erv- 
f€Uow. Wutward for Smelts, i) 1 b. 

Also metaphorically, acornpanion : 
And makes her «cto-/«Uiw with other's moan. 

lUek. Ill, iv, 4. 

He would make Ylm pus-feVow with a lord's steward 
at IcNSt. Worihward Hoe. 

When I was a treuantly schoUer in the noble univer- 
sity of Cambridire, thuugti I hope I had ms good a 
conscience as other of my pew-Jdlowt. [Bderence 
omitted.] 

See other authorities in Steevens's 
note on Rich. Ill, 1. c. Sir J. Haw- 
kins asserted the word to be still in 
use. 

f Serve God r said Opinion, " the dcvill he will as 
•oone 1 hee hath not scene the insides of a church 
these seven yeares, unlesse with devotion to pick a 
pocket, or pervert some honest man's wife he would 
on pni^ose be |W0i wiihall 1 nllanie is his contem- 
plation.'* Man in ike Moone^ 1609. 

PEWTER, considered as costly fur- 
niture. 

Talnnce of Venice gold in needlework, 

Peicier, and bniss, and ail thinn tliat belong 

To house or housekeeping. Tavut^ ofSkrev, act ii. ' 

In the Northumberland House-hold 
Book it appears that peir/er was hired 
by the year, even in noble families. 

PHEERB, or PHEARE. See Fere. 

To PHEEZE, FEAZE, or FEIZE. To 
chastise, or beat. Dr. Johnson gives 
two interpretations of this word ; the 
one from sir Thomas Smith, de Ser- 
mone Anglico, which explains it injila 
didueerCy to separate a twist into 
single threads ; the other to comb or 
curry. Whatever may have been the 
original meaning, the allusive sense, 
in which it occurs, is evidently to 
chastise or hamble. In the first 



instance it is said, in a threatening 
. manner, by Sly the tinker, to his 
wife : 

rU pheeze you, i' faith. Tuming qf Shr^ Uduc. 

In another, Ajax says of Achilles^ 

An he be proud with me, Vll pkeete his pride. 

Tro. and Creu.y ii, 8. 
Gome, win you quarrel? I wUfcite yon, sirrah. 

B. Jons. Aleh., t, 5. 

Mr. Gifford who is a West-couutry 
man, acknowledges it as a word of 
that country. He says, *' It does not 
mean, as Whalley supposes, to drive; 
but to heat^ to chastize, to humble, &c. 
in which sense it may be heard every 
day.^* That is, in the west of England. 
Note on the above paesaye, 
Stany hurst, however, used it for to 
drive away : 

We are totued. and fron litijfeiued. 

Transl qf Vlrffil 

Here it means to humble : 

O peerles yon, or els no one alive 

Your pride serves von to feau them all alone. 

'Partheniade apud Futignh,, p. ISO. 

See Steevens's note on Tarn. Shr. 
PHEWTERER. See Feutereu. 
fPHILAUTIE. Self-love. Gr. 

They forbeare not to make profession of shewing light 
to others, beiJ^; so puffed up with pkilautig, and senfe. 
conceit. Passenger of Benvenuto, 1613. 

PHILIP, or contracted into Phip. A 
familiar appellation for a sparrow; 
from a supposed resemblance in their 
note to that sound. 

T(i whit, to whoo, the owie does crv, 
Pkipf pkip, the sparrowes as they fly. 

Lyly's kotktr BomHe, fU, 4. 

Hence the allusion following, by a 
person named Philip : 

O. Good leave, good Pkilip, 

P. Philip ! sparrow f K. John, i, 1. 

Sir Philip Sidney has the name at 
length, and the contraction, in one 
sonnet, addressed to a sparrow. He 
begins. 

Good brother PUHp, I have borne you long. 
And he enda, 

Leave that, six PAie, lest off your necke be wroong. 
Astrophel, 8. 88. 
Had he but the perseverance 
Of a cock-sparrow, that will come at, Pkilip, 
And cannot write nor read, poor fool. 

The Widow,0. PL, xii, 877- 

Philip Sparrow was a great favorite 
with the early poets. Skelton has 
an elegy upon one, which he calls "A 
litle boke of Philip Sparrow;'* and 
G. Gascoigne writes also *• The praise 
of Philip Sparrow" Both have the 
contraction of the name to Phip ; but. 
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what is odd enough, Gascoigne's 
Philip is a female throughoat the 
poem: 

^ben PKlip lyst to go to bed. 
It is a bniTcn to houre my Tkifpe, 
How the can chiipe with chcry lip. „^ 

Gaaccign^i Weedet, p. 87V. 

PHILIP AND CHBYNBY. Some kind 
of oraament, or rather a sort of stuff. 

A goodly share I 
Twill pnt a lady scarce in PhiUf and Cheynej/t 
With three amail bugle laces. 

B.^Fl, Wit at $€t. IT., ii, 1. 

So it is read in both the folio editions. 
The annotator of 1750 conjectures 
Philippine eheyney, which he says is 
*' a sort of staff at present in common 
use, but goes now by the name of 
Harrateen." On what authority he 
decides the identity of these articles, 
he has not told us ; but it is certain 
that Philip and cheney was a current 
name for some kind of stuff. It 
is mentioned by Taylor the water- 
poet: 

No etotb of silTer, gold, or tissue here, 
Philip and cknny nerer wonld appear 
Within oar bounds. Trais§ ci ff emptied. 

The conjecture of Philippine, there- 
fore, though it sounds probable, 
wants confirmation. 
PHILISIDES. One of the poetical 
names of sir Philip Sidney, evidently 
formed from portions of the two 
names, Philip and Sidney. It 
appears first in ''A Pastoral 
iBglogue on the Death of Sir Philip," 
which is printed among Spenser's 
Poems. See Todd's edit., vol. viii, 
p. 76. 

PkiUtidet is dead, fcc line 8. 

Often mentioned in the poems of 
friends, introductory to the two parts 
of Browne's Pastorals; in one of 
which it is said. 

Numbers, curious cares to please, 

Learu'd he of PhiUridett 

Kala loTes him, Sec. Signed B. Heppard. 

Before the second book, one says of 
Browne, that 

He masters no low sonic, who hopes to please 
The nephew of the brare Philieides. 

That is, William, earl of Pembroke, 
sonof the sister of Sidney, to whom 
that book is dedicated. See Beloe's 
Anecd. of Liter., vol. vi, p 59. The 
name, however, was invented by him- 
self. We have " the lad Philindeer 



Artad,, B. iii, p. 394. Eel, 3d. la i 
the edition of 1724, Philieidet is so 
explained, vol. iii. Explanation of* 
Characters, p. 3. Bishop Hall too 
so styles him : 

He knows the grace of that new elegance. 
Which sweet PkiUeidee fetch'd of late from i^tance. 

SaL, VI, 1. 

fPHILOSOPHER'S EGG. 

An approved medicine for the plafrne, called the 
pkiloMifkere egg: It is a most excellent prcscrra- 
tire against aU porsons, or dangerous diseases that 
draw towards the heart.— Take a new laid e^^, and 
break a hole so broad as you may take out the white 
clean from the Tolk, then take 1 ounce of saffron, and 
minsle it with the yolk, Itc. 

The Counleu of Kent's Choice Mannml, 1876. 

PHILOSOPHER'S GAME, or, accord- 
ing to some, PHILOSOPHY GAME. 
A game played with men of three 
different forms, round, triangular, 
and square, on a board resembling 
two chess boards united, the men 
black and white. It is mentioned by 
Burton, in the same light as chess, as 
too anxious to suit studious men ; in 
whom, if melancholy should arise 
from over much study, it might *' do 
more harm than good." Chess is, 
he says, 

A roort for idle gentlewomen, aouldiers in garrison, 
ana courtiers that have nought but love matters to 
busie themselres about, but not altogether so conve- 
nient for such as are students. The like I may say 
of CI. BnxefB philosophy game. 

JmU. ofMeUmcL. p. S73. 

Bruxer published an account of it, 
which was printed by H. Stephens 
in 1514. Strutt has described it in 
some degree from a Sloanian MS. 
451, and has shown the arrangement 
of the men in Plate 30. See Sporta, 
&c., p. 277. Dr. Drake also speaks 
of it in his Shakesp,, &c., vol. ii, 
p. 271. 

iJge. or all gnmes (wherein is no bodily exercise) it 
is most to be commended, for it is a wise piny (aod 
therefore was named the philoeophen* game) ; for in 
it there is no deceyte or guyle, the witte thereby is 
made more sbarpe, and the remembrance quickened, 
and therefore maye bee used moderately. 

Northbrooke, Treatise against JKang^ 1577. 

tPHRENTEZY. Phrensy. Whiting, 

1638. 
PHYSNOMY, *. A corrupt contraction 

of physiognomy, as used for face or 

countenance. 

Faith, sir, he hss an English name, but }d»pkismonuf 
is more hotter in France than here. JlTs well, iv, S. 



Who both in farour, and in prineeljr looke, 
As well as in the mind's true qualities 
Doth represent his father's pinsnome. 

Mifr.for Meig., 



p. 766. 
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llisindgement oonsisti not in puise hvA pkjfinomy. 

Oh a Painter, Clihu's Caier-Ckar., p. 10. 
•I will examine all jonr pkitnomiei. 

ShirU}ft Sitters, \ 1. 

The art of physiognomy : 

I lay 't for if my pJAsnomy deceive me not, 
You two are bom to be . . . ooxeomba. 

Ibid., Doubtf. Heir, u. 1. 

PIACHE, «., for a piazza, or, more 
properly, an arcade. Though this is 
now a mere vulgarism of the lowest 
order, it seems to have heen formerly 
deemed more respectable, since Coles 
has admitted it into his Dictionary. 
Those who now use it pronounce it 
like p and A. In the Dictionary it is 
similarly spelt: 

The Italian piazza is in fact exactly 
the French place, though it is now 
thought to mean a set of buildings 
on arches. 
PI ACLE, *. A grievous crime, requiring 
expiation in the sight of heaven ; from 
piaeulum, Latin, which meant origi- 
nally an expiation, and afterwards an 
act of guilt requiring such satisfaction. 
Mr. Todd thinks that the English 
word was once common, having found 
it frequently in Howell. He quotes 
also bishop King for it. Not having 
met with it, I cannot but think that, 
like many other Latinisms, it was 
confined to those who were scholars, 
or afiected scholarship. I borrow his 
examples : 

But may I withont /><«<:{« forget in the verr last scene 
of one of his latest actions amongst us, «'bat he then 
did ? Bp. King, Serm,, p. 6S. 

To tear the paps that gare them sack, can there be a 
creater piaeU against nature. Howell, EngU Tear*. 
tThia was accoanted a «iam<ottf action of the kings 
by many, tboiwh some naTe not stuck to say. 
' WtUon'e James lA^^' 

tPIBLING. 

And now nine dsyes the people feasted had, and 

altanall 
Applied with offringt due, and snnne had made the 

aea to fall. 
And sound o^pitUng winde eftsoones to deepe their 

ship doth calL YirgU, by Pkaer, 1600. 

PICAROON, 9. A rogue, thief, or pirate ; 
from piearo, Spanish, meaning the 
same. 

He ifl subject to itormi and springing of leaks, to 
pirates and ptenroons. Howeu, Lett., ii, 89. 

Some frigates shoukl be always hi the Downs to chase 
piearooms from infesting the coast. Ld. Clarendm. 

These examples Are from Todd's John- 
son, but the word is there derived 
from the Italian ; whereas it is Spanish, 
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as we may see in the following passage, 
where it is used as pickero, which is 
nearer the original : 

The arts of cocoquismo and Germania, used by our 
Spanish pickeroes (1 mean, fllchinff, foisting, niming, 
lilting) we defy. Soemisk Gipsjf, ii,l ; Anc. Dr., it, 134. 

n Shirley's Opportunity, an imperti- 
nent valet is pretending to be a Span- 
ish prince, and tells a boy that he 
will prefer him, but is only laughing 
at him : 

Thou Shalt be apieoro, in your language, a page; my 
chief ptMTO. Actii. 

tl am become the talk 
Of every piearo and ladron. 

Skirley, Tke Brotkers, 166S. 

PICCADEL, or PICKADILL. Picke- 
dillekens, Dutch ; piccadille, French. 
See Cotgrave. A piece set round the 
edge of a garment, whether at the top 
or bottom ; most commonly the collar. 
Blount describes it as *< a kind of stiff 
collar, made in fashion of a band." 

This (halter) is a ooarse wearing ; 
*TwiH sit but scunrily upon this collar; 
But patience is as good as a French pickadH. 

B.andJn.Paanm,}i,9. 
Or of that truth otpiekardiU, in clothes 
To boast a sovereignty o'er ladies. 

B. Jons. Devil an Ass, ii, 8. 
With a hair's-breadth error, there's a shoulder-piece 
cut, and the base of a piekadillt in puneto. 

Mats. Fatal Dowry, iv, 1. 
In every thing she [woman] must be monsterous, 
VLtt piceadit aoove her crown upbears. 

Drayton, MooneaJf, p. 489. 

It seems there was an order made by 
the vice-chancellor of Cambridge, 
when the king was expected there in 
1615, against wearing j)tcA;acfe/«, or 
peccadilloes, as they were also called, 
to which allusion is made in these 
lines : 

But leave it, scholar, leave it, and take it not in snuiT, 

Fur he that wears no piekadel, by law may wear a ruif . 

Cambr. Mag. Hawk. Ignoramus, p. cxvii. 

tWhich for a Spanish hlocke his lands doth sell, 



Or for to buy a standing piekadell ? 

PatquiPt Nigki-^ap, ISlS. 
tOr one that at the nllowes made her will. 
Late choaked with tne hangmans piekadilL 
In which respf ct, a sow, a cat, a mare, 
Hore modest then these foolish females are. 

Taylor^s Workes, 1680. 

PICCADILLY. It seems agreed that 
this street was named from the above 
ornament. Blount says. 

That famous ordinary near St James's, called Pieka* 
dilly, took denomination from thia, that one Higi^ins, 
a taylor, who built it, got most ot his estate bv ptec»- 
diUes, which in the last a^ were much in fashion. 

Bailey makes Higgins build the street ; 
but it is much more probable that he 
built a few houses, besides that which 
became famous as an ordinary ; and 
that the street, gradually extending. 
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fttiU preserred the name. The com- 
piler of Dodley's Dictionary of London 
and WestmioBter, partly confirms thia 
opinion. 

tFarevet, mj dmrett PieCMdHly, 

HaUaimu for fnreat dinner* ; 
Oil I what a tennis-rourt wnt there I 

AUas 1 too good Tor tinners. 

WU and DroOery, 168S, p. 80. 

PICE, for pike, or spike. The sharp 
point fixed in the centre of a buckler. 

Take down my bnekler, 
Anl iweep the eobweba off. and nind the pick on't. 
B.andFl. Cttpid's Revenue, iv, 1. 

Picks are put jocularly for forks : 

Undone^ without redemption, he eata with pieh. 

Ibid., Mons. Tho., i. 8. 

Spoken of a traveller. See Forks. 
To PICK A THANK. To perform some 
servile or mean act, for the sake of 
favour. 



le heads will pick a qoarrell with me, if all be not 
cnrioua, and flatterers a thanke if anie thing be cur- 
nnt. Evpkuet, A 4 b. 

Or doth he mean that thou would'st pick a tkank. 
tio sure, for of that fault I count thee frank. 

Sir J. Haringt. Bpigr., 65. 
By slavish fawning, or by picking thanks. 

JFitAer. Brit. Bern., p. 89. 

PICK-THANK, s. A flatterer, a person 
who is studious to gain favour, or to 
pick occasions for obtaining thanks, 
A word so common once, that it may 
be said to have been a favorite. 

Which oft the ear of neatness needs must hear. 
By smiling pici-^Aanib, and base news- mongers. 

1 Henry /T, iii, 8. 
With pleasinc tales hit lord's vain ears be fed, 
A flatterer, a pickikank^ and a Iyer. Taxtfox. 

See Johnson. 

Also as an adjective. Thus Poole, in 

his Parnassus, gives it as an epithet 

both to sycophant and parasite. So, 

in lady Eliz. Carew's tragedy of 

Mariam, the Fair Queen of Jewry, we 

have 

Base. picJt-ttoii* devil. Steet.Note. 

tFim they deridrd their bands, and Insinnated them- 
■elves into the familya of the poor good natured 
tenants ; then they carry'd picktkank stories from 
one to another. Buekingham'i Workt, ed. 1706, ii, 114 

PICK-TOOTH, *. This common and 
necessary implement, now more com- 
monly called a tooth-pick, was not a 
native invention, but was imported 
by travellers from Italy and France ; 
and the using of it in public was long 
deemed an affected mark of gentility. 
But the most extraordinary display of 
it, as a trophy, seems to have been 
the wearing it in the hat. Sir Thomas 
Overbury thus winds up his descrip- 



tion of a courtier, who, of course, was 
supposed to be the pink of fashion : 

If you find him not heere, you shall find him in Paules. 
with tipiek-tootk in kit kat, a cape doke. and a long 
stocking. Ckaraet. 4, ed. 14th. 

Of an idle gaUant» bishop Earle says^ 
that 

HjBpick-tooik heart a great part in his discourse. 
,^ ATtcr. Char., 19. 

What a neat case otpick-tootka he carries about him 
•till. B. JoHi. Btery M. out ofH., iv, J . 

See Tooth-pick. 

tAnd then retire to my castle at Hclsen, And there 
write a new poem, that I have taken paines in, almost 
these ten yearea. It is in prayse of pieketootkes. 

Tragedy ofBi^man, 1681. 
tNo not a bodkin, pincase, all they send 
Or carry all, what ever thev can happe on, 
Ev'n to the prettv pick-tooth, whose each end 
Oft purg'd the relicks of continual capon. 

BumpSonffa. 
tA cnnous parke. 
Do. Pal'd round about with pick-teeth, 

Bamlotph*sJmynta*,lMi. 

fPICK-PACK. The older form of pick- 
a-back, t. e., carried like a pack over 
the shoulders. 
Some two or three meet in a hole 
Together, their state to condole. 
Yet none of them kitowes what they lack. 
Unlesse they'd be brought home ptck-paek. 
^ „ ^ , Homer a la ifode, 16M. 

Well, ne ferret every altar in the church for her. and 
enquire at every house in Toledo but Ue find her. 
And if I meet her, De have her to him. tho it be on 
pick-pack, ITrangling Lovers, 1677. 

PICKED, a. Nicely spruced out in 
dress. « It is a metaphor taken from 
birds, who dress themselves hj picking 
out, or pruning, their broken or 
superfluous feathers.'' Steevens. 

He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as 
it were; too peregrinate, as I may call it. 
««. .^ , X.Z.Zm/,v.1. 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 
My picked man of countries. K. Jokn, i, 1. 

The age is grown w picked, that the toe of the pe«. 
the heel of the courtier, he i^is 



•ant comes so near 

his kibe. HamL,v, 1. 

Tis such a picked fellow, not a haire 

About liis whole bulk, but it stands in print 

Chapman'a Ml FboU, 0. PL, iv, 1 85. 
Certain quaint, piekt, and neat compnnions, attired— 
a la mode de France. Greene's hef. of C. Catching, 

So it is in Chaucer, " He kembeth 
him, he proineth, and piketk.** 
Cant. Tales, 9885. All the expla- 
nations frompiked shoes, beards, &c., 
are nothing to the purpose; nor 
from the sense of picked, as meaning 
selected, picked out. 
PICKEDEVANT, *. The pointed part 
of the beard, as once worn. A fan- 
tastic gallant is described as, 

A man consisting of hpiekedevant and two musta- 
choes, to defeat bun there ne* ds but thr«e clippes of 
a pair of cizzars. Poole's Porn., 801, ed., 1667. 

See Pike-deVant. 
tPICKEDLY. Neatly. 
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Dooest tboa not we within the gate a eompaiiTe of 
womeD, the whiche Meme to be of good disposition 
and weil ordred, having their apparell not gale but 
■ymple, nor be thei ao trynune nor lo piekedfy 
attired at the other be. 

The TnbU ofCebes, hjf Poynfft, n. d. 

PICKEDNESS, s. Neat, spruce 
niceness. After speaking of those 
who are always " kempt and per- 
fumed/' and exceedingly carious in 
mending little imperfections^ Ben 
Jonson says, 

Too much pickaJbuu ia not manl j. 

IHiCOteneM, p. 116. 

Trompicked, in the sense above noticed . 
To PICKEER. To rob or pillage ; from 
the Italian. Not much in use, if at aU. 
Johnson quotes Hudibras for it. 

f Tet that's but a preladious blias. 
Two loab piekunng in a kiss. 

CUvehm^i Works, 1687. 

PICKEERER, «. One who robs or 
pickeerM. 

The clob piekeerer, the robust church-warden 
Of Lineolne's Inn back-corner. 

CUveland'i Poem, 1687, p. 186. 

PICKERELL, e. A young pike; a 
diminutive from pike. In Merrett's 
Pinax, or Catalogue, we have " Maxi- 
mos vocat Gesner luces, parvos pick' 
ereU/' and Coles has ** Pickerel, 
Ittciolus, luciuB parvus." One author, 
comparing them to ships, says, " The 
pikes are the taller ships, the pickerele 
of a middle sort, and the Jacks the 
pinnaces." Cctis, Lit,, x, p. 128. 

Like as the little roach 
If nst else be eat, or leape npon the shore. 
When aa the hmagey pickereU doth approach. 

MifT.for Mag., SOS. 

Izaak Walton speaks of a weed called 
ptcArere^weed ; because, according to 
Gesner, pikes are bred in it, by the 
help of the sun's heat I Part I, ch. viii, 
init. 
tPICKERIE. Pillage. 

Both thefte %xAp%ckerie wen quite sappressed. 

HoUtuked, 1677. 

fPICKLE. To pick. 



The wren, who seeing (prest with sleepe denre) 
Nile's noysony pirate preia the slimv shoar, 
8odaiDly corns, and hopping him before. 



Into his mouth he skips, his teeth he piekles, 
Clenaelh his palate, and his throat lo tickles. 

Du Barias. 

PICT-HATCH. A noted tavern or 
brothel in Turnmill, commonly called 
Tumbull street. Cow-cross, Clerk- 
enwell ; a haunt of the worst part of 
both sexes. 

Go.— « short knife and a thong ;^to your manor of 
Piekt-katek ;— go. Merr, r. r., U, S. 



The lordship 
Of Tnmbal 80,~ which with my PUkt-hmtek grange. 
And Shore-ditch farm, and other premises 
Acyoining^— very good — k pretty ni^ntenance. 

Mute's L. Glass, O. PL, ix, 844. 
From the Bordello it might come as « ell, 
The Spittle, or Piet-katck. B. J<ms. Ev. M. in IT^ i, 8. 
The dccay'd vestals ot Pickt-katek would thank yon 
That keep the fire alive there. Ibid., Jlekem., li, 1. 
Why the whores of Pickt-katek, Tumball, or the 
nnmerciftU bawds of Bloomsbaiv. 

Bandolpk, Ue^for Hoiusiy, B 8 b. 

It has been well observed, that a 
hatch with pikes upon it was a com- 
mon mark of a bad house : 

Set some piekes npon yoor kaiek, and I pray profesa 
to keep a bawdy house. Cmpid^s Wktrligig. 

Hence the name. The pikes were 
probably intended as a defence against 
riotous invasion. See Pericles, iv, 3. 
Suppl. to Sh., ii, 107. See Tubn- 

BULL. 

tPIDLING. Paltry. 

This is a sign othpidlina beggerly condition. 

Sauniers' Fkysiognoms, 1658. 

PIE, or PYE, 9. The familiar English 
name for the popish ordinal ; that is, 
the book in which was ordained the 
manner of saying and solemnising the 
offices of the church. See Gutch, 
Collect. Cur., ii, 169. The difficulty 
and intricacy of it is alluded to in the 
Preface to our Liturgy : 

The number and hardness of the rules called the p«>, 
and the manifold chungings of the service, was the 
cause that to turn this book only was so hard and 
intricate a matter, that manv times there was more 
difficulty to find out what should be read, than to 
read it when it was found out. 

Cone. Iks Services of tksCkurek. 

Supposed to be an abbreviation of 
pinax, the Greek word for an index ; 
or, by some, to be so called because 
it was pied, or of various colours, red, 
white, and black. The former seems 
more probable. 
\_In spite of the pie, obstinately.] 

fPertinaz in rem aliquam, that is ftillvbent to doe a 
thin|[, that will doe it> yea marie will hee, mai^;re or 
insptffkto/tkepis. 

jruhaWBUtUmarie, ed. 1608, p. 890. 

PIECE, e., for cask, or vessel of wine. 
The expression is borrowed from the 
French, in which language it is still 
used in that sense. 

Home, Lance, and strike a treMh_pieee qfmns. 

B. and Ft. Mohs. Tkmn^ v, 8. 

fPIECE. A drinking-cup. 

Diota. Horat. . . . Any drinkingjpMcv havinc two eares : 
a two eared drinking cnp^ JfomsneUUor. 

fPIECE. A sort of small gun. 

They seldome have any robbery committed amongst 
them, but there is a murther with it, for their un- 
mannerly manner is to knocke out a mans bmines 
flnt, or else to lurke behind a tree, and shoot a man 
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with hpeeee or a piBtol, and lo make rare worke with 
the passenger, and then search his pocket*. 

'^ * Taylor's Worke»y 1680. 

fPIES. A pies, an exclamation, the 
derivation of which is not clear. 

Jur. A pies upon yon: weU, mv father has made 
Lney swear too never to see Truman without his 
consent. Cowley** Cutter of CoUtaan Street, 1663. 

Chav. Why what a-pies is she made of, musten she 
be tucht ? sure a man may bnss her, az a body mar 
lay, and no harm don. Unnatural Mother, 1698. 

fPIG. The name of this animal 
enters much into phraseology. 

Snod datur accipe : when the fig is offered, hold ope 
e poake. WitkaW Dictionary, ed. 16S4, p. 679. 

Terra volat : piat flie in the ayre with their taylea 
forward. /W4/.,p.683. 

PIGS, BARTHOLOMEW. Among the 
attractions of Bartholomew Fair, in 
early times, were pigs, which were 
there roasted and sold in pieces to 
those who would buy and eat. Much 
of this may be observed in Ben Jon- 
son's comedy of Bartholomew Fair, 
where the puritanical wife, Win-the- 
fight, longs for pig, in the very first 
act. On which Busy, the Banbury 
puritan, thus learnedly discourses : 

Now fh^ it is a meat, and a meat that is noorishii^ 
and may be longed for, and so consequently eaten ; it 
may be eaten; very exceeding well eaten : but in the 
fair, and as a Bartholomew pta, it canoot be eaten: 
for the rery calling it a BartMolomew pig, and to eat 
it io, is a spice of idolatry, and you make the fair no 
better than one of the high places. Act i, sc. 6. 

Abundance of matter, on the same 
subject, may there be found. Gayton 
thus mentions these attractions of 
the fair : 

If Bartholomew faire should last a whole year, nor 
pigs nor puppet-playes would ever be surfeited of. 

Festivous Notes, p. 145. 
No season through all the veere accounts be more 
subject to abhomination than Bartholomew faire: 
their drums, hobbihorses, rattles, babies, Jewtrumps, 
nay pigs and all, are wholly JudaicaL 

Whimzies, or a New Cast of Characters, 1631. 
J Zealous Brother, p. 200. 

Pig was not out of fashion when Ned 
Ward wrote his London Spy, in queen 
Anne's time. 
Other fairs had also the same dainties : 

She left you at St Peter's fair, where you longed for 
pig. Wits, O. PL, riu, 461. 

See Babtholomew Pig. 
fPIGEON-HOLES. A game resem- 
bling bagatelle. 

In several places there was nine-pins plaid, 

hnApidgeon holes for to beget a trade. 

Frost-Fair Ballads, 1684. 
O the rare pleasure which the Aelds 
This mouth of May to mortals yields ; 
The birds do send forth several strains. 
Lambs skip and leap upon the plains: 
The wanton kids about do run, 
Not thinking winter e're will come. 
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The boys arc by themselves in sboles. 
At nine-pins or at pigeon-holes. 
ttiK ^ 



Wbilest those men who are fit for war. 
Are busie throwing of the bar. 
But then upon a holiday 
How men and maids at stool-ball play. 
Some having got a cats-g[uts scraper, 
O how they dance, firisk it, and caper. 

FoorSohin, 1699. 

FlQUT,part. Pitched. Generally con- 
sidered as put for pitched, either as 
the participle, or the preterite tense 
of to pitch ; but there was certainly 
an old verb, to pight. Thus : 

And having in their sight 
The threatned city of the foe, his tent did Asser pi^Ai. 
Warner, Jli. Engl., p. 26. 

Mr. Todd also quotes it from Wicliif. 
Pight, the participle, was common : 

Your vile abominable tents. 
Thus proudly ftyi/ upon our Phrygian plains. 

Tro.anaCress.,^,l\. 

Also in the sense of placed or fixed : 

Bat in the same a little gate was pight. 

When I dissuaded him from his intent. 
And found him piaht to do it. Lear, ii, I. 

The threatned citie of the foe his tents did Asser pight. 
Ali. Bugl., p. S6. 

PIGSNIE, *. A diminutive of pig; a 
burlesque term of endearment, as in 
this English hexameter : 

Miso, mine own pigsme, thou shalt have news of 
Dametas. Sidney's Are., p. 277. 

Butler has used it for a small eye, 
quasi a pig's eye. See Johnson. 

t As soon as she dose to him came. 
She spake, and call'd him by his name. 
Stroking him on the head, Figsny, 
Quoth she, tell me, who made it cry. 

Homer a la Mode, 1665. 

tPIGWlDGIN. Small, or fairy-like. 

By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 
To such f>i0ici(^tM myrmidons as they. 

CleoMland B^ived, 1660. 

PIKB-DEVANT, *. The beard cut to a 
sharp point in the middle, below the 
chin ; a fashion once much in use. 
It is seen in most of the portraits of 
Charles the First. 

He [lord Monntjoy] kept the haire of his upper Iippe 
something short, onely suffering that under his nether 
lip to grow at length and full ; yet some two or three 
yeares before his death he nourished a aharpe and 
short pikedetant on his chin. 

F^fnes Morison, Part ii, p. 45. 
And here I vow by my concealed bcsard, if ever it 
chance to be discovered to the world, that ii niav 
make a pike devant, I will have it so sharp pointeif, 
that it shall stab Motto like a poynado. 

Lyly's Midas^ v, 2. 
My piece I must alter to a poynado, and my pike to 
a pike-devant ; only this is my comfort, that our pro- 
rant will be better here in the court, than in the 
camp. Eeywood^s Boytd King, ^e., act iv, ad fin. 

t And verily, for feature and shape of oodie, this it was *. 
mesne of stature, the haire of nis head lying smooth 
and soft, as if he had kembed it, wearing his beard, 
which was shaded and rou{{h, with a ahnrpe peaJre- 
devant. Btolland's Ammianus Marcelliuus, 1609. 

f Fair hair, as the poets say, is the priaon of Capid ; 
that is the cause, 1 suppose, the ladies make rings. 
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and brooches, and loTelocka to aend to their lovera, 

and why men curl and powder their hair, and prone 

thevr pickutetantt. Ward's Diary. 

f If once he be besotted on a wenche, he must lye 

awake a nights, renoonce his book, sigh and lament, 

WW aud then weep for his hard hap, and mark above 

U things what hats, bands, doablets, breeches are in 

vhion ; how to eat his beard, and wear his lock, to 

n up his moshatos, and curl his head, prune bis 

\itivanl, or if he wear it abroad, that the east side 

orrespondent to the west 

Burton, An. of Mel, u, 837. 

T dinner be upon the board, desire the parson to 

^ort grace, and fall to it quickly ; f<»- entreaties 

ich an account, are as ridiculous umekedetaHt 

or trunck-breeches. Poor Bobin, 1709. 

)r PILGHER, «. A scabbard ; 
XTGmyyleke, a skin-coat, Saxon. See 
Skinner. Hence he derives pilchard 
also. 

Will yoa pluck your swoid out of his piUker hj the 
ears. Sou. aud Jul., lii, 1. 

A pUche, or leather coat, seems to 
have been a common dress for a car- 
man. Decker says of Ben Jonson, 

Hiou hast forgot how thou ambled'st in a leather 
fUek, by a play-waggon in the high-way. 

Satiromastix. 
A earman in a lether pileke, that had whipt out a 
thousand pound out of bis horse-taile. 

Kask's PUree PeniUtse, in Cem. LU., Tii, 18. 

Coles has, *' A pilche /or a saddle, 
insti*atam;" which explains that it 
was an external covering, and proba^ 
bly of leather. Kersey also calls it a 
covering for a saddle; but he like- 
wise gives it the sense of " a piece of 
flannel to be wrapt about a young 
child.*' It seems, therefore, to have 
been used for any covering. 
PILCROW, s. A technical word with 
printers, for the mark of a paragraph. 
See Blount, Kersey, Coles. Minshew 
supposes it to be corrupted from para- 
graphuB; but by what process, it is 
not easy to guess. 

▲ lesson how to confer erenr abstract with his moneth, 
and how to find out huswifery verses by the pilerow. 

Tusser, p. S. 
In husbandry matters, where pilerow ye find. 
That verse appertaineth to husbandry bind. Ibid. 

These directions refer to the form and 
divisions used in the printing of his 
book. Beaumont and Fletcher write 
it peel-crow. Speaking of the niarks 
in a printed book, Lapet says. 

But why 9Lpeel-cro%B here ? 

ai. I told him so, sir: 
A scare-crow had been better. Nice FaUmr, iv, 1. 

To PILL, for to pillage. 

The prince thereby presumed his people for to piU. 
Mirr.for Mag., p. 279. 
The commons he hath pilVd 
With grierous taxes, and quite lost their hearts. 

Bieh. II, ii, 1. 



Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you hwt mlVd from me. 

Bich.III,\, 

Often joined with poll, as to pill and 
poll, to plunder and strip : 

Can pill, and poll, and catch before they crave. 

Mirr.for Ma^., p. 4d7. 
We cut off occuraions, we prole, poU, andptU. 

Ibid., 84. 
Kildare did use io pill and poll hu friendes, tenants, 
and reteynera. Holingsk. Sist. o/Irel., F 7, coL 8 a. 
Bicause they pill and polL because they wrest. 

* Gateoigna, h 8 b. 

See Poll. Hence, 
PILLERY, e. Rapine, the act of pillag- 
ing. 

And then concussion, rapine, ftJtcrtM, 
Their catalogue of accusations fill. 

DaniePt Works, I 5 b. 

PILLARS. Ornamented piUars were 
formerly carried before a cardinal, 
and Wulsey was remarkable for keep- 
ing up this piece of state. In the 
stage directions for his solemn entry 
in the play of Henry YIII, it is said, 
''Then two gentlemen bearing two 
great tilver pillars ** Hen. VIII, ii, 4. 
This was from authentic history. He 
is so described by Holingshed, and 
other historians. Cavendish, his bio« 
grupher, speaks of these silver j9t7/ar«, 
ana of his cross-bearers and pillar- 
bearers. Wordew, Ecel. Biogr,, i, 
p. 353. Skelton satirically describes 
nim as going 

With worldly nompe incredible. 
Before him rydeth two prestes stronge. 
And they bear two crosses right longe, 
GftpyuKe in every man's face. 
After them folowe two laye-men secular. 
And eche of theym holdyng a piUar 
In their handes, steade of a mace. 

SkatonU Works. 

These pillars were supposed to be em- 
blematical of the support given by the 
cardinals to the church. 
Bishop Jewel, in his Apology, speak- 
ing of the pomp of the Roman pre- 
lates, says, " Amictum quidem habent 
illi interdum aliquem, cruces, colum- 
nas, galeros, tiaras, pallia, qoam pom- 
pam veteres episcopi Chrysostomus, 
Augustinus, Ambrosius non habe- 
bant." § 9. In a useful modem 
edition [Pontefract, 1812] the word 
columnas is put between brackets, as 
suspected to be wrong ; but it is per- 
fectly right, and is in all the best 
editions. 
PILLED, part. Bare, as if picked or 
stripped. 
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Their (the Mtriches) oeckes are mneh lonfrer than 
Granea, and pUUdy having none or little feHthen about 
them. AJlio their legt-«reptU«<< and bare. 

Coryai, toL i, p. 89, tepr. 

PILLORY. The ancient mode of pun- 
ishment in it was this: The collis- 
trigium, or pilJory, was placed hori- 
zontally, so that the criminal was 
suspended in it by his chin and the 
back of his head. Hence is explained 
a passage of Shakespeare, supposed 
by Dr. Johnson to be corrupt : 

You must be hooded, must you? show jonr knave's 
visage, with a p— x to rou: ihow your Bheep-bitiug 
liuw, and be kimg*d e» hour. Mwt.for Mea»^ v, 1. 

The alleged crime was not capital, 
and suspension in the pillory for an 
hour was all that the speaker intended. 
The words an hour are, therefore, 
not superfluous. The method, how- 
ever, may be presumed to be un- 
common, as Minshew only mentions 
''standing on the pillorie." Ed. 1617. 
tPILLOWBEER. A pillow-case. 

Sordido. take heed your homa do not make 

hole* in the piltowbeers. 

MiddUton, Wmiun hewurt Women. 

fPIMGENET. A pimple on the face. 

I clear the laas with wainscot face, and from mwigi- 

netsfnt ^ 

Plump ladies red as Saracen's head with toaping 
ratafee. Newest Jcademv of CompUments. 

Is it not a manly exercise to stand licking his lips 
into rabies, painting his cheeks into cheiries, parch- 
ing hisjnsi^ifii/f, carbuncles, and buboes? 

l}uHloH*t Ladies Dictioiusyt 16M. 
Ladies or dovdies, wives or lasses. 
With scarlet or mmaennel fisces. 
The* caufl'd by drinking much cold tea. 
Punch, nectar, wine, or ratifea. 

Hudikras £»<mvM,1707. 

PIMLICO. Perhaps originally the 
name of a man who kept a public 
house at Hogsdon, to which there 
was a great resort of the common ' 
people. There is an old tract existing, 
named "Pimlyco, or runne Red-cap, 
'tis a Mad World at Hogsdon." 4to, 
1609. [See the last example.] 

All sorts, tag-raj;, have been seen to flock here 
In threaves, these ton weeks, as to a second Hogsden, 
In days of PimUeo and Eyebright. B. Jotu. Jlck., ▼, S. 

Afterwards a part of Hogsdon seems 
to have been so called : 

I hare sent my daughter this morning as far as 
Pimlico, to fetch a draught of Derby ale. 

Oreene'9 Tu Quopu, O. PL, vii, 68. 

It was famous for cakes and 
custards : 



My lord Noland, will you go to PimUeo with usP 
We are making a boon Tovage to that happy Und of 
spice cakes. noarwg Girl, 0. PI., ri, IM. 

To squire his sisteni^ and demobah custards 
At^tnUieo. 



A sort of ale also seems to have taken 
the name : 

Or stout March-beer, or Windsor ale^ 
Or Labour-in-vain (so seldom stale). 
Or Fimiieo, whose too great sale 

Bid mar it. 
NiekcWt ColL Poems, iii, 263. 

A part just beyond Buckingham 
gate, St. James's park, in the way to 
Chelsea, has since succeeded to the 
name : how, or when, it was trans- 
ferred I know not. 

tHare at thee, then, my menrie boyes, and hey for 
old Ben PimUeo** nut-browne. 

Newesfirom Hogsdon, 1S98. 

fTo PIMPER. 

But when the drinke doth worke within her head, 
8he rowlet and reekea, andpimpers with the eyes. 

Lane's Tom Tel-Trolks Message, 1600. 

PIN, «. The middle point of a butt, 
or mark set up to shoot at with 
arrows. To cleave this, was to shoot 
best. It stood in the very centre of 
the white. See White. 

The very st'n of his heart cleft with 
The blind bow-boy's bnt-shaft. Bam. and Jul., ii, 4. 
Then will she get the up-shot, by cleaving of the pin. 
Looe*s L. L.,n, 1. 
The pia he shoots at, 
That wu the man delivered ye. 

B. and rl. Island Prineas, iv, 1. 
Holdout, knisht, 
I'll cleave the black si* i' the miost of the white. 

NomtlikeaWoman*s. 
For kings sre clouts that every man sbooteat. 
Our croMH the^tn that thousands seek to cleave. 

Marlowe** TkmbnrL, dted by Malone. 

See Clout. 
fPlN. A wooden peg. 

Punns of tymbre, ekevitle. Palsg. 

Upon a mery pynne, de hayt. Ibid. 

lUlgar, away with pins \* th* cup 
To spoil our drinking whole ones up. 

HtSbom DroUery,\m, p. 76. 
He will 
Imagine only that he shall be cheated. 
And he is cheated ; all still comes to passe. 

He's but one pin above a natuml ; but 

CarlwriffJU's Ordinary, 1651 . 
Quoth he, I care for neither fheud or kinsman. 
Nor doe I value honesty twopinnes man. 

Taylor's Works*, 1630. 

[A knot in timber.] 

tThe pinne or hard come of a knot in timber, which 
hurteth sawea. NomencleUor. 

tPIN-FEATHBR. A name sUU given 
in Northamptonshire to the incipient 
feathers of birds. 

Had we suffered those birds of prey to have been 
fledge (for tliey were \i\x\, pin-featkoreii, it might have 
been said in our proverb, that we brought up birds to 

Eick out our own eyes. But they were all snon got 
ylowbeUing; these silly woodcocks were ensnared 
in a gin hud by the royal party. 

The Sage Senator, p. 309 

PIN AND WEB. A disorder of the eye, 
consisting apparently of some excres- 
cence growing upon the ball of the 
eye. So, at least, Markham describes 
it in horses : 
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Bat for the wart, pearle, pin or ve^, which are evils 
nown in and upon the eye, to take them off, take the 
^ee of the herb betiii, and wash the eye therewith. 



It will veare the spots away. 

Cheap and Good Husbandry, 
Flibherti^bet, — he gives the web and the gin. 



Cheap and Good Husbandry, Book i, ch. 87. 



aqnints tEe eye. Sec. Lear, m, 4. 

WisliiDg elocks more swift; 
Hoots minntes ; the noon midni{Eht ; and all eyes 
Blind with the j»tii and web. but theirs. 

Wint. Tale, i, 2. 
His eyes, good qmeene, be great, so are they cleare 

and graye. 
He never yet had pinne or vebbe, his sight for to 
decay. Oaseotgn^s Princely FL of Kenelvo. 

Capell Bays, the pin is pterygium, or 
unguis; and the weh^ pannus. See 
Johnson, Pin, 9. 
FIN-BOUKE, s. A sort of vessel. 
When Moses brought water out of 
the rock, the Israelites, says Drayton, 
ran to catch it, and 

In jMiils, kits, dishes, haMoaa^puihwkes, bowls, 
Their scorched bosoms merrily they baste. 

ifM«f,B. iii,p.l804. 

I have not seen the word elsewhere, 
nor in any Dictionary. 
fTo PINCH. Used of hounds pressing 
npon and seizing their game. 

A hownda freckled hind 
In fall conrae hunted ; on the foreskirts yet 
He pinched and pull d her down. Chapm. Odyu., m. 

fPINDER. The officer whose business 
it was to look after stray animals 
and put them in the pound, and to 
prevent trespassers. 

With that they espy'd the jolly jrijuf^r. 

As he sat under a thorn. 
Now turn again, now turn again, said the pinder. 

For a wrong way yon have gone. 

BoSm Hood and the Pinder of Wak^ld. 

PINE, or PYNE, «. Grief, or suffering; 
from to pine, and that from pinan, 
Saxon. It is to be found in Pope. 
See Todd. 

His raw-bone cheekes, through pennrie and pine. 
Were shronke into his jawes, as he did never dine. 
Spent. F.q.,l,ix,K. 

Also for fatal pain : 

The vietor hath his foe within his reach, 
Tet pardons her that merits death and pine. 

Faiff* Tauo, zvi, S7. 

So also Spenser : 

Who whether he alive be to be found. 

Or by some deadly chaunce be done to jptM, 

Since I him hiteJy lost, uneath is to deflne. 

^.C.,VI.T.28. 
In boundes of bale, in pangs of deadly mrM* 

Gascoigne,Jnowers, a 8 b. 

fTo PINE, ». act. To wear away with 
suffering. 

A burning fever him so pynde awaye. 
That deain did finish this his dolefuli daye. 

The Newe Metamorphone, 1800, MS. 

PINER, or PIONER, «. A pioneer; 
an attendant on an army, whose office 
is to dig, level, remove obstructions, 
form trenches, and do all works exe- 



cuted with un warlike tools, as spades, 
&c. From French. 

My pinert eke were prest with showl and spade, 
T* inter the dead, a monstrous trench that nil. 
And on them dead they reard a mightie hilt. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 182. 
Wherewith to win this iowne, afresh th' assault he 

led. 
"Rtfinere set to trench, and undermine amaine, 
Maoe bastiles for defence, yet all this toile was vaine. 

Jbid., p. 491. 

Ben Jonson has pioner, in the folio 
edition : 

Statilitts, Corius^ Ceparius, Cimber, 
My labourers, ouMMTf, and incendiariea. 

aitefiiM,lii,8. 

Captain Grose on Othello, iii, 3, gives 
instances to show that the situation 
of fi pioneer was a degradation ; and 
in both instances it is written pioner, 
A soldier of course considers himself 
superior to a mere labourer ; conse- 
quently it must be a degradation to 
him to be turned into that corps. 
PINGLER, s. Probably a labouring 
horse, kept by a farmer in hia home- 
stead. Pingle is defined by Coles, 
"Agellulus domui rusticee adjaceus, 
ager conseptus." Picle is the same, 
in provincial language. 

Pervershe doe they alwaies thinke of their lovers, 
and talks of them soomeruUie, judcing all to bee 
cbwnes which be not courtiers, and all to be finalers 
that be not coursers. Bupkuee, sign. M 1 b. 

PINK, 9. A vessel with a narrow stern ; 
pinque, French. Hence all vessels 
so formed are called pinkstemed. 
Chambers. In the French Manuel 
Lezique it is thus defined : " Nom 
d'un vaissean de charge qui s'appelle 
aussi flutte. II est plat de varange 
(flat-bottomed), et il a le derriere 
ronde.'' It is not, in fact, an obsolete 
term at sea. 

This pink is one of Cupid's carriers : — 

Clap on more sails ; pursue. Merry W. W., ii, S. 

Observe, however, that the three 
oldest editions read puncke, and pink 
is only conjectural. As we know no 
other derivation of punk, perhaps it 
is merely a corruption of pink, A 
woman is often compared to a ship ; 
as here : 



Thupinet, this painted foist, this eockIe-boat» 
To hane her fights out, and defie me. friends. 
A well known man of war. 



B. and FL Woman's Fr., ii, S. 

PINK EYNE. SmaU eyes. See the 
next word. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

4M. ir Cieop., ii, 7. 
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This expression, in the quaint lan- 
guage and fantastic spelling of old 
Laneham, appears thus : 

It was a sport very pleaaaant of tbeexe beaatz, to sea 
tlie bear with liii jnnir tijrw leering after hit enroiet 
approach. Letter from Kemlvortk, 

FINK-EYED. Small eyed. Coles 
renders it by lucinius and ocella; 
later ed. 9X%op€Btu9: and in the Latin 
part of hi? Dictionary he haa/'Oc«/^, 
— arum. Maids with little eyes; 
pink-ey^d girls." To mnk nnd pink 
with the eyes, still means to contract 
them, and peep out of the lids. 
Johnson quotes L' Estrange for this 
sense. In Fleming's Nomenclator 
we have, " Ocella, lucinius, gtd exiles 
habet oculos, fUKpofiftaros, Ayant 
fort petits yeuz. That hath Uttle 
eyes: pink-eyed,** Page 451, a. 
Bishop Wilkins also has, **pink'ey*d, 
narrow eyed." Alph, Diet. 

Alflo them that were pink-^ed, and had very tmall 
eies, they termed ocellie. P. HoUaniTs Pliny, B. 11. 

troPINK. To wink. 

Though his ire on us therat pleasauUieftniv, 
Tet will he thinke that we saie not as we thinke. 

HfywHHTs binder and Flu, 1656. 

fPINNER. An article of dress, drawn 
round the neck. 

With a luit of frood pitmers pray let her be drett, 
And when she's in bed, let all go to rest. 

The Crafty Miller, an old baUad. 
My hair's abont my ears, as I'm a sinner 
He has not left me worth a hood or pinner. 

Radcliffe's Ovid TVttveftt^^lCSl.p. 6. 
The cinder wench, and oyster drab, 
With Nell the cook and hawking Bab. 
Must hare their pinners brought from France. 

The London Ladies Dressing Boom, 170&. 

tPINSNET. Apparently the same as 
the following. 

To these their nether>stockes, they have corked 
shooes, pinsnets, and fine pantoffles, which bear them 
np a finger or two from the noand. 

StuMes's Jnatomie of Abuses. 

tPINSON. A thin-soled shoe. 

Calceamen and calcearium ia a shoo, m'MOM, socke. 

WUkals' Dictionaries ed. 1606, p. 811. 

fPIPERLY. 

Our poets and writers abont London, whom thou hast 
called pjwfy make-playes and make-bates. 

Nask, Pierce Penilesse, 169S. 

fPIPER'S CHEEKS. Swollen or 
puffed-out cheeks. 

l%at hath bigge or neat cheekes, as they tearme 
them, pipers cheekes. bucculentos. 
Witki 

fPIPIENT. 

chicken. 

There yon shall heare hypocrites, a pipieni broode, 
cacklins their owne ripenesse, when they are scarce 
out of their shelles. 

Adam** Spiritttall Ntnigator, 1615. 

f PIPPIN. A general term for an apple. 



Witkals* Dictionaries ed. 1606^ p. 286. 

Making a noise like a 



Lord, who would take him tor a pippin squire. 
That's so bedaub'd with Uoe ana rich attire? 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
A gold-smith teUing o'er his cash, 
iLpipping-monger selling trash. 

Hudibraa Bedivivus, 1705. 

PIRAMIS, or PIRA'MIDES. A pyra- 
mid. The latter is either singular or 
plural. 

That pirams ao hidi, 
Besr'd (as it might be thooght) to orerum the sky. 

Drayt. Polyolt., 1161. 
Place me some Qod upon aftrasM 
Higher than hills of earth. B. / Fl. Pkihuler, ir, 4. 
Then he, above them all himself that sought to raise, 



Upons 



B mountain top, like a pirdmides. 



Drayton, Polyolb., p. 101 S. 
Now flourishing with fanes, ana proud ^iniaitfM. 



Make it rich 



Ibid., p. 922. 



IS of Quiet rest, when I 
1 saila, a perrie did i 



With brass, and purest goU, and shining jasper. 
Like the piratnides. B. ^ Fl. Pkilast., v, S. 

Spenser and others write it pyra- 
midee. 
fPlRB. A pier. 

The next day they spent in viewing the castle of 
Dover, the pire, the chfTeik the road, and towne. 

LyWs Empknes. 

PIRRIE, or PERRIE, 9. A sudden 

storm at sea. Ptrr, in Scotch, 

means a gentle • breeze. See Jamie- 
son. 

In surgelesse 

Seven yeares had , 

The blasts whereof abndrd my libertie. 

jnrr./orifa^.,p.l94. 
A, 0trri< came, and set my ship on suids. 

/»i4<.,p.fi02. 

It occurs also in prose : 

At leugUi when the ftarions pyrrie and rage of wiades 
still encreased. HoUnsked^ SeotUtul, sign. X 4. 

Thejr were driven back by atorme of winde and 
pyrriee of the sea, towardes the coast of Attica. 

Nortk'sPlut.,SB6. 

I have not seen it in the old diction- 
aries, yet Mr. Todd has it, and exem- 
plifies it also from sir T. Elyot. 

PISCINE, or PISCINA (a term in 
church architecture). A cavity made 
within a niche, usually in the chan- 
cel, near the high altar, for con- 
taining water, in which the priests 
made their ablutions, &c., at high 
mass. " Locus in quo manus sacer- 
dotes lavant, et ubi ablutiones sacer- 
dotis missam celebrantis injiciuntur.*' 
Du Cange in voce. See Archseologia, 
vol. z, page 353, and the quotations 
there given. Also Gent. Mag., vol. 
Q7, p. 649, When the use of them 
ceased, the name was soon forgotten. 
From piecina, a fish-pond, Latin. 

tPISHERY-PASHERY. Nonsense? 

Peace, I'Mrke! Peace, my fine Firice! stand by with 
your piskery paskery / Away I 

Tke Skoomakers ffoly^y, 1631. 
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PISSING-CONDUIT. A small conduit 
near the Royal Exchange, so called 
in contempt, or jocularity, from its 
running with a small stream. Stowe 
says it was set up by John Wels, 
grocer, mayor in 1430. It seems 
fuso to have had the more respectable 
name of ''the conduit in Comhill;" 
of which Howell gives tliis account : 

By the wett side of the aforesaid priaon called the 
Tonne, waa a &ir well of sprinK-vater, curbed round 
with hard stone. Bnt in the year 1401, the said 



giaon house called the Tunne was made a cesteme 
r sweet water, conveyed by pipes of lead Item 
Tybume, and was thenceforth callea the eonduit upon 



ComkiU. Londinop., p.'77. 

Some distance west is the Bojrall Exchan|;e— and so 
downe to the little conduit, called the punng-couduii, 
by tiie stoches market. Stove's London, p. 144. 

Hence, in a play attributed to Shake- 
speare, Jack Cade is made to say. 

Now is Mortimer lord of this city. 

And here sitting npon London-stone, 

I chaise and command, that, of the citiee cost» 

The wsnng-conduit ran nothing bnt claret wine, 

The first year of our reign. % Hen. VI, iv, 6. 

This seems to have been, in some 
measure, a general name for a small 
conduit. Thus a servant who had 
been drenched with water says, 

I sliall torn fusing-canduU shortly. 

B, jp Fl. Women PUa^d, i, 3. 

There is a similar expression in Dave- 
nant's Wits. 
fPISSING-POST. Public urinals ap- 
pear to have existed under this name, 
and to have been the usual places for 
stickinj^ up bills and placards. 

Bnt if Uiis warning will not serre the tome, 
I sweare b^ sweet satyricke Nash his nme. 
On every fitsing post their names I'l place. 
Whilst tbiey past shame, shall shame to shew their 
face. Taylor's Wortes, 16S0. 

Now the spring is coming on, when each oissino'post 
will be almost pasted over with quacks buls, who for 
your mony will cure you of all diseases, especially 
the pox. Poor Robtn, 1694. 

PISSING-WHILE [save reverence], a 
short time, such as is sufficient for 
that evacuation. 

He had not been there (bless the mark) a pissing- 
whiU, but all the chamber smelt him. 

Two Qmt. Ver., iv, 8. 
I shall entreat your mistress, madam Expectation, if 
she be among these ladiei, to have patience but a 
pissing-while. B. Jons. Ma^. Lady, i, 7- 

Where he shall never be at rest one ptssina-while a 
day. ^sim. Gnrton, O. PI., ii, 60. 

To stay a pit^M^hite. Bay's Properbs, p. 206. 

See also Nash's Lenten Stuff. Our 
ancestors were not very nice; and 
rather chose to be exact than delicate 
in their allusions. It is here inserted 
chiefly to show that Shakespeare was 
not singular in using the term. 



tPISTEL, or PISTLE. An epistle. 

Hay, any Worke for Cooper, or a Bnefe Pistle to 
the Reverend Bishops, counselling them if thc^ will 
needes bee Barrelled up, for feare of smelling in the 
Nostrills of His MjBgesty, and the SUte, that they 
would use the &.dvice of Reverend Martin, for pro- 
viding of their Cooper, because T. C. is an unskilful 
Tub-trimmer, fcc. 

Title qfa book, qfthe time of James I. 

fTo PISTOL. To shoot with a pistol. 

Captain Bemish, who was the main instrument for 
discovery of the myne, fistoVd himself in a desperate 
mood of discontent in his cabin, in the Convertine. 
HoioeWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

PISTOLETS, *. Diminutive of pis- 
toles, a Spanish coin, not rounded, or 
formed with exactness. 

Or were they Spanish stamps still travelling. 

That are become as catholique as their king. 

Those unlicked bear-whelps, unfil'd pistolets, 

That more than canon-shot avails or lets; 

Which, negligently left unrounded, look 

Like many-aneled figures, in the book 

Of some dreaa conjurer. Donne, Eleg. 1 S . 

A double pistolet is also mentioned: 

That will dance merrily npon your grave, 
Aud perhaps give a double pistolet 
To some poor needv friar, to say a mass» 
To keep your ghost from walking. 

B.f-Fl. Span. Cur., 1,1. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that 
pistolet sometimes meant also a small 
pistol. See Johnson. 
PITCH, «. The height to which a 
falcon soared, before she stooped 
upon her prey. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pi/cA, 
I have perhaps some shallow Judgment. 

I Hen, 71, ii, 4. 



]niese growing feaUieri plucked from Cnsar's wing 
"^'" ' ' ■ " orainary 0t^ ' - • - 

ehold mv c 
And in my feiurful stoop can make the stand. 



Will make him fly an orainary ot^cii. Jul. Cm., \, 1. 
Yet from this j^leh can I behold my own,— 



B. /• Fl. Noble Gent., iv, 1. 
Where now my spirit got roomth it selfe to show. 
To the fair'st pitch dotii make a gallant flight. 

mrr.for Mag., p. 526. 

It was used also, and still is, for 
height in general; but this perhaps 
was the origin of that use. 
PITCH AND PAY. A familiar ex- 
pression, meaning, pay down at once, 
pay ready money. Probably, throw 
down your money and pay. 

The word \m pitch amtiMiy,— trust none. 

Hen. V, U, 8. 



No creditor did curse me day by day, 
I used phiinnesse, ever pitch and paj 



Mirr. 



.Jor Mag., 



874. 



Where (Norwich) strangers well may seem to dwell, 
That pUch and pay, or keep their day. 
But who that want, shall And it scant 

So good for him. Tnsser, p. 146. 

And there was neither fault nor firay, 
Nor any disorder any way. 
But every man did pitch and pay. 

Yorkshire Song, Evans, I, p. 28, ed. 1810. 

By the following intimation. Dr. 
Farmer seems to suggest that it 
originated from pitching goods in a 
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market, and paying immediately for 
their standing. One of the old laws 
of Blackwell-hall was, that ''A penny 
be paid by the owner of every bale of 
cloth for pitching,** It is not im- 
probable that this might be the 
original sense. 
tPITCHER-MEN. Great drinkers. 

No oobler in our town almost. 
But at that time hell Iiave roast i 
Altlio' they e^n and apples are, 
Bnt as for drink he will not spare } 
For not one shoemaker in ten 
Bttt are boon blades, tnie pUeker-men, 

Foot BoHn, 17S8. 

tPITFOLD. A pitfall. 

Decipnlnm, . . .Untrebnchet. AjitVoU. or other snare 
to intrap birds or beastes : a trap : a gin. IfopieneUUor. 

PITTANCE, 9. The allowance of meat 
distributed in a monastery. See 
Pictantia, Da Cange. In Tindal's 
History of Evesham, it is also said to 
have been a measure of liquids, six 
of which made up a pint roya], sex- 
tarium regis, p. 122. Roquefort 
says, beeauae its value was a picte, 
which was a small coin of Poictiers. 
The word itself is well known. 

PITTERIN6, a. Making a low and 
•hrillish noise. 
And when hispi/ttfruM' streames are low and thin. 

JL Greene^ Eng. Pam., 67, repr. 

Herrick applies it to the note of a 
grasshopper. 
PITTY-WARY, or PITTIE-WARD. 
The name of some place at Windsor. 

Marry, sir, the Fittie»ieard, the park-ward, every 
way J Old Windsor way, and eycry way but the town 
way. Meny W. W,^ iii, 1. 

No such place being known, the 
modem editors have very arbitrarily 
changed it to city-ward, which seems 
to be the very way that the speaker 
says they had not looked; besides 
that Windsor was no city. Petty- 
ward, for small ward, is more pro- 
bable. Or if there was a place called 
thePtY^y, it must mean towards that. 
See Ward. Mr. Steevens says there 
was a place so called at Bristol. 
Pitty-wary is quite inexplicable. 

fPIVISH. Peevish; foolish. KendaWs 
Flowers of Spiyrammes, 1577- 

tPIX. Pitch. "Pix scraped from 
ships." Nomenclator, 

PIX, or PYX ; from pyxis, Latin. The 
box, or shrine, in which the conse- 
prated wafers were kept ; called also 



tabernacle. This, as well as the pax, 
was deemed an object of pious vene- 
ration ; and it is generally supposed, 
that the vulgar expression of please 
the pigs, is only a corruption of 
please thepix. 
We kiss the pixt we creepe the croese, our beades we 
overmnne. ^ Jib. Buff I., p. lib. 

Ab. Fleming, in Junius's Nonaen- 
clator, has " the pix, or box, wherein 
the crucifix was kept," as a transla- 
tion of hierotheca: but this, I believe, 
is erroneous, unless it meant both. 
Minshew has copied this. Du Cange 
more correctly describes it, as '^Pyxis 
in qua sacra eucharistia infirmis 
defertur, ex ebore," in pyxis. It is 
thus described by the late Mr. Carter, 
an architect, and of the Romish per- 
suasion : 

Ti^enuielet or pix, in our antiquities, was a small 
eabinet to contain the host, 8cc. It was made of 
gold or silver, and set with precious stones. The 
form in general consisted of a foot, whereon was 
plarad a niche, with a ' door, and finishing with a 
pediment head, with buttresses and pinnacles on the 
sides, a(c G^. Mag., 1804, Part I, p. 624. 

Sometimes, as we see from Du Cange, 
it was of ivory. Pix, and pax, must 
be carefully distinguished, though 
they have often been confounded in 
modem times. See Pax. 
fPLACART. A printed broadside ; a 
proclamation. 

The archduke for the time hath a veiw princely com- 
mand, all ooyns bear his stamp, all ^uu»rto or edicts 
are published in his name. 

How€W$ Familiar Letters, 16&0. 

PLACE, «. The greatest elevation 
which a bird of prey attains in its 
flight; similar in that to pitch. 
This is Mr Gififord's explanation, and 
he quotes a moderu authority : 

Eaffies can hare no speed except when at their p2a«e, 
ana then to be sure their weight increases their 
Telocity. ThomtonCe Sparing Tour. 

In such ti place flies, as he seems to say 
See me, or see me notw Mauing. Guard., i, 1. 

So Shakespeare : 

A fanlcon tow'ring in her pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kiU'd. 

Ma^., u, 4. 

In PLACE. In company, present. 

Then was she fayre alone, when none was faire in 
place. Spent. F. Q., 1, ii, 88. 

Oh hold that heavie tiand. 
Dear sir, what ever that thou be in place. 

/J«L,iii,87. 

PLACEBO, TO SING PLACEBO. To 
endeavour to curry favour. The 
placebo was the vesper hymn for the 
dead. Du Cange, Pope Sixtus's 
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Breviary savB, "Ad veBperas, ahwluth 
incipitur ab Antiphon&, placebo Do- 
mino in regume mvorum," Of, Be- 
funetorum^ p. 156. Harington's 56th 
Epigram, in his second book, is ** of 
a preacher toko $ing8 placebo;*^ and 
he is described as being, 

A •mooth-tone'd preacher, that did much affect 
To be reputed of the purer sect 
Of which oomedie — ^when lome to rimgplaeebOt ad- 
▼iaed that it ihoold be Ibrbiddeu, becaiue it waa 
Mmevhat too plaiiWp— yet he would hare it allowed. 
Sir J. Ear. Prrfuce to Jriotto. 

A cnrioas old song on Placebo and 
Dirige (another part of the mass for 
the dead) is in Ritson*s Ancient Songs, 
p. ^6^ where many of the Latin words 
are introduced. A monk sings " for 
Jack Nape's soule Placebo and 
Dirige,'* Jack Nape is there sup- 
posed to mean John Holland, duke 
of Exeter [the duke of Suffolk]. 
PLACKET, «. A petticoat; generally 
an under-petticoat. 
Love is addressed by Shakespeare as, 

liege of all loiteren and malcontents. 
Bread prince olplaektts, king of codpieces. 

L.L.L..m,l. 
Is there no manaen left among maids? will they 
wear their flackatt, where they should bear their 
fiices. Wint. T., iv, S. 

That a ood-piece were Utr fitter here than a pinn'd 
pUu:lret. B. and Fl. Lot^» Cure, i, S. 

Just like a plow-boy tir'd in a browne jacket, 
And breeches round, long leathern point, no placket. 
QayUm, Fat. N., p. 170. 
If the maides a spinning goe. 
Bum the flax, and fire their toe, 
Scordi \iidi plackets. Herrick, p. 874. 

Mr. Steeyens quotes an author, who 
makes it the opening of the petticoat 
(on Lear, iii, 4). Bailey says it was 
the fore-part of the shift or petticoat ; 
but it was neither. It is sometimes 
used for a female, the wearer of a 
placket, as petticoat now is. 

Was that brave heart made to pant for ^placket? 

B. and Fl. Hum. ueut., ir, 8. 

fToFLAD. To wade? 

Coming to a small brook, I percdved a handsome lass 
on the other side, which made me stay to see how 
she would get over; who, according to the custom of 
tlie rustick Irish, tucked up her coats to her waste, 
leaving all from her middle downward naked, and so 
came pladding through. Mngliek Rogue. 

'PLAIN, r., for complain. A common 
abbreviation. 

Tliis we call birth ; but if the child could speak. 
He death would call it, and of nature plain. 

Sir J. Davie$, on the Soul, f 33. 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow. 
The king hath cause to platn. Lear, iii, I. 

So also 'plaining for complaining, and, 
aa a substantive, 'plaint. See John 
son. 



tF<H- such an humour everr woman seiseth, 
She loves not him thai pUuneth, but that pleaseth. 
Brmci*c*s Britanuia's Faetoralt, i, 1. 

f/n PLAIN. An adverbial phrase. To 
speak plainly. 

Cl. Conceale biin not I in plain, I am thy father. 
Thy father, Amaryllis, that commands thee. 

BandolpVs Jmyntae, 1640. 

PLAIN-SONG. The simple notes of an 
air, without ornament or variation ; 
opposed to descant, which was full of 
flourish and variety. 

All the ladies— do plainly report, 
That without mention of them you can make no 

sport. 
They are jwa pUjmc'eoHff, to singe descant upon. 

Daman €nd Fithias, 0. PL, i, 18S. 

Hence the cuckoo is said to sing 
plain-song, and the nightingale de- 
scant : 

TtMpUun-eonff cuckoo graj. Mide. N. Dr., iii, 1. 

The learning to sing from notes was 
once almost universal in England. 
Ascham lamenu the disuse of the 
practice : 

I wish irom the bottom of my heart, that the laudable 
custom of Englande to teach children their ^<ain«. 
song and pricke-song, were not so decaved through. 



Of its decay, he says afterwards. 

The things is too true, for of them that come dailye 
to the university, where one hath learned to singe, 
six hath not. lUd., p. 81. 

The prick-song was the music, pricked 
or noted down, t. e., written music. 
See PaicK-soNO. 
FLANCHED. Boarded ; fromplanche, 
French. 

And to that vineyard is a plancked gate. 

Meas.forMeas.,it,l. 
Tet with his hoofes doth beat and rent 
The plancked floore. Gorges, Transl. of Luean. 

Also to plaunch : 

Is UtpUamcke on apiece as brode as thy cap. 

O.Pl.,ii,p.». 

PLANCHER, #. A plank, or board ; 
plancher, French. 

upon the ground doth lie 
A hollow planchsr. Lglg, MaitTs Metamorph, 

Among 
Th* anatomized fish, and fowls from planehcrs sprong. 
Dniy<.Po/yo/«.,iii,p.711. 

Also a floor, which is the sense of the 
original : 

Oak, cedar, and chesnut, are the best builders : some 
are for planehcrs, as deal ; some for tables, &c. 

Bacon, cited by Johnson. 

PLANET. The planets were supposed 
to have the power of doing sudden 
mischief by their malignant aspect, 
which was conceived to strike objects; 
as when trees are suddenly blighted. 
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or the like. Hence the common ex- 
pression, still in use, ofplanet-ttruek: 

Phyiie for't Uiere't none j 
It is a bawdy planet, that wUl UrUn 
Where 'tis predominant. WiiU. TaU, i, S. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blua. 
Or what the crois, dire-looking o2aiM< smtM. 

tPLANET-BOOK. 

Go fetch me down my pkatet-hook 

Straiffht from my pnrate room ; 
For in tne same I mean to look. 

What is decreed my doom. 
The planet-boot to her they bxoogkt, 

And laid it on her knee j 
She found that all would come to nought. 

For poiaon'd she should be. 

1%0 VnfortunaU CcmenUut. 

PLANET-STRUCK. Affected by the 
malignant influence of a planet; 
sometimes^ afflicted with madness. 
Thus Claius, in Randolph's Amyntas, 
says of the distracted Amyntas : 

who hath not heard how he hath chac'd fhe boare ? 
And how his speare hath tome the panch of wolres. 
On the barke of every tree his name^s ingraren : 
Vow planet-struck, and all that vertue vanished. 

Jmyntas, act iii, so. 8. 

The word is by no means disused, 
though the superstition is discarded. 
PLANT, «. A foot, from planta, Latin. 
Certainly so used in the following 
passage : 

Here Uiey'll be man : some of their plants are ill- 
rooted already, the least wind i' the world will blow 
them down. Ant. and Cleof., ii, 7. 

He speaks of persons rendered un- 
steady by liquors. Coles has, " The 
plant of the foot, planta^ &c. pedis." 
So Jonson : 

Knotty legs, and oZonilf of clay. 

Seek for ease, or lore delay. ^'^' ^f^^^'^'^- 

Other authors also are cited for it. 
PLANTAGE, *. Probably for any- 
thing that is planted. 

As tne as iteeL as pUmtags to the moon, 

As sun to day, se. Tro. tmd Or., iii, 8. 

Plants were supposed to improve as 
the moon increases : 

The poor husbandman pereeiteth that the inaease 
of the moon maketh plants fmteful. 

B, ScotVs Due. qf Witeher. 

PLANTAIN, 9. A well-known plant; 
plantaffo, Latin. Its leaves were sup- 
posed to have great virtue in curing 
wounds. It is, therefore, put for a 
healing plaster : 

These poor slight sores 
Need not a plantain. B. and Fl. Ttoo NobU Zl, i, 8. 

To PLASH. To interweave branches 
of trees. 

For nature loath, so rare a jewels wracke, 
Seem'd as she here and there bad plask'd a tree, 
If possible to hinder destiny. 

Browne, Brit. Past^ H, p. 180. 

Johnson quotes Evelyn for it. Also 



for what we JXOifetMtospfash, thatis, to 
dash water about with noise. Hence, 
PLASH, *. A shallow pool, or col- 
lection of water. 

He leaves 
A shallow ^ImA to plunge him in the deep. 

Tom. cfSkr., i, 4. 

fPLAT. The sole of the foot. Flat- 
footed, splay-footed ; or polt-footed. 

The platts of the foote, planta. 

Witkals' IHetumarie, ed. 1608, p. 884. 
Plat-foota, polti. IHd., p. 801. 

PLATE, «. A piece of silver money. 

In his livery 
Walk'd crowna and crownetsi realms and islands 

were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Ant. and CI., v, 3. 
Behke he has some new trick for a purse ; 
And if he has, he's worth three hundred dZc/m. 

Marl. Jem of Malta, O. PI., viii, 883. 
Tis such a trouble to be married too. 
And have a thousand things of great importance. 
Jewels, and plates, and fooleries molest me. 

B. and Ft. Bale a W., ii, 8. 

PLATFORM, 8. The ground plan, 
or delineation of anything. John- 
son has this sense, but it is not 
now in use. Hence generally for a 
design : 

Apellea, what peece of worke have you now in hand? 
A. None in hand, if it like your migestie : but I am 
devising a platforms in my head. 

l^lfs Alex, and Camp., v, 4. 
To procure himselfe a nardon, went and discovered 
the whole i>2a/-/0nM of the eonspiracie. 

J)ise. of New World, p. 116. 
tBeing set downe shoe casts her face into a plat- 
forme, which dureth the meale, and is taken awny 
with the voider. Her draught reachcth to good 
manners, not to thirst, ana it is a nart of Uieir 
mysterie not to professe hunger : but Nature takes 
her in private and stretcheth her upon meat 

Opsrkmy*s New and Ckoise Characters, 1616. 

PLATT, 8. A plan, or map. 

There was no other pastime nor exercise among the 
youth— but to draw plattes of Sidle, and describe the 
situation of Libya and Carthage. 

^brM'«P^W.,8S0B. 
tNo dumsie flat may dare 
To meddle with thy pencil and thy plat. Dn Bartas. 

To PLAY WITH THE BEARD, in 

the following passage, seems to 
mean to deceive. To stroke the 
beard was a piece of amorous cajo- 
lery. 

Tet have I plag'd with his heard, in knitting this 

knot, 
I promist firiendibip, but— I meant it not. 

Damon and Pith., 0. PL, i, 177. 

PLAY-FEER, 8. A play-mate, play- 
fellow. See Febe. 

Where she was wont to caU him her dear son. 
Her little p<ay/tf«r, and her pretty bun. 

Drayton, Moone., p. 508. 
Hee hadde passed his youth in wanton pastime, and 
riotous misorder, with a sort of misgovemed mates 
and xatbiiiHtplajf-feers. 

HoUnsh., vol. ii, A a a 7, col. 1. 
All the young sonnes of the nobUitie flocking thither 
for the oompanie of him, as their playfeere. 

StowU Annals, Nib. 
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PLAYSE, or PLAISE. JPhe fish; 
often used as a simile for one who 
had a wry month: that fish, like 
other flat fishes, having the mouth 
on one side. 

I should have made a wnr mouth at the world like a 
pUyse. Eon, Wk., 2d Part, O. PL, iu, 896. 

Save only the pJtiyte and the butt, that made wry 
months at him, and for their mocklDg have wry 
mouths ever since. Qreen^M Lgnten Stitf. 

Hence it is easy to see why Decker 
speaks thus of his detractors : 

Bate one at that stake, my plMee-mouthjeij^n. 

A plaise-mouth is also used for a small 
demure mouth : 

Or some innocent out of the hospital, that would 
atand with her hands thus, and hplaise-moutk, and 
look upon you. B. Jotu. SiUnt Wotn.y iii, 2. 

A similar expression is quoted from a 
satire hy T. Lodge : 

And keep his pltuse-fiumtVd wife in welts and gardes. 
Beloe** Ante, of Be. Books, ii, p. 113. 

PLAYTES, in the following passage, 
seem to denote some kind of vessel. 

They bestowed them aborde in xzx hulkes, boves, 
and playte*. Holinsh. Hut. ofSeotl, o, col. 2, a- 

To PLEACH, V. To intertwine, or weave 
together. 

miking in a thick pleached alley in my orchard 
were thus overheard. Muck Ado, i, 4. 

And bid her steal into the pleached bower. 
Where honey-suckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. lUd., iii, 1. 

The master thus, with pleach* d arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Ant. and Cl, iv, 12. 

PLEASAUNCE, or PLEASANCB, *. 

Pleasantness, delight. 

For thilke same season when all is ychidde 
With pleataunee. Spent. Sh. Kal, May, t. 6. 

O that men should put an enemy into their mouths, 
to steal away their bmins 1 that we should with ioy, 
pUaeoMnee, revel, and applause, transform ourselves 
fntobeasU. OiheUo,')i,Z. 

Faire seemely pleasaunee each to other makes. 
With goodly purposes, there as they sit. . , . ^ 

&CTM..P. O.,I,u,30. 
Sweete soUtarie groves, whereas the nymphea 
With pleaeanee laugh, to see the satyres play. 

B. €freene*e Orlando Fur., 1604, sign. B b. 

'PLEAT, for compleat, or complete. 

Two sisters so we have, both to devotion 'pleat. 
And worthily made saints. 

Dray I. Polyoa., niv, p. 1149. 

Such abbreviations may generally be 
guessed, they are very numerous. 
PLENY-TIDES. Evidently full tides. 

Let rowling teares in pleny-tides oreflow. 
For loase of England's second Cicero. 

Greene's Qroattw., page ult. 

PLIGHT, *. A fold in a gown or robe. 

Puriled upon with many a folded plight. 

Spens. F. Q., II, iii, 26. 

In the following example from Chap- 
man, Johnson and Todd have both 
understood it to mean a garment ; I 
have no doubt that it has there the 
common meaning of condition : '* He 



let not my condition want either 
coat or cloke." 

He let not lack 
Hy plight, or coat or doake, or any thing 
Might cherish heat in me. Chapm. Odyssey, 

To PLIGHT, v., united with word 
faith, or troth. To pledge, or give 
as assurance, the word, faith, or 
truth of the speaker. See Tboth, 
and Tboth-plight. 

PLIGHT, part, for plighted, in the 
sense of platted. 

With gaudy gudands, at fireah flowrets dight 
About her neck, or tings of rushes pKi7A^ _ . ^ 
l^tens. F. Q., II, n, 7. 

So Fletcher: 

A long love-lock on his left shoulder plight. 

Fl. Purple Isl. 

PLIGHTED, part. Folded, twisted. 
Milton haiB borrowed this term from 
the older language. 

Creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And pUy i' th' plighted clouds. Comm, S99. 

He used it also in prose : 

She wore a plighted garment of divers colours. 

Hist. (^ Engl, B. 9. 

It is clear, as Warton observes (in 
his Milton), that pleach, pleat, and 
plight, are all of the same family. 
PLOT, *., for place, or spot of ground ; 
as plat also is used. 

And death did cry, from London flie, 
In Cambridge then, I found agen, , ,..„ ,,, 
A resting plot. Tusser, ed. 1«73, p. 14«. 

A pretty plot well chose to build upon. ^ 

2 Hen. VI, i, «• 
This little plot i' th* country lies most fit 
To do his grace such serviceable uses. 

^ B. and Fl. Noble Qent., iii. 1. 

fPLOTCH. A blotch. 

The chasticement that a certain magistrate in Flan^ 
ders used, was reputed most just, who caused an idle 
vagrant person to be publikely beaten, who stood at 
the Temple gate demanding of almes, with ccrtaine 
counterfait|>Wc*«ofaleaper. ^ ,«« 

Passenger qfBe«senvto,\t\%, 

PLOVER, 8. One of the various 
cant terms for a loose woman; aa 
is also quail, in the following pas- 

yfl are undone for want of fowl, i* the fair, here. 
Here will be Zekiel Edgworth, and three or four 
gallants with him at night, and I ha' neither plover 
nor qwul for them : persuade this, between you two, 
to become abird o' the game. , „ . . r 

B. Jons. Barth. Fair, iv, 6. 

fPLUCK. A turn, or set-to. 

Why, wylt thou fyght a pif*<;*« .^ 

TkePlayeofBobynHode,n.d. 

PLUCK DOWN A SIDE. See Pull 

DOWN. 

fPLUM-BROTH. An article in cookery 
which appears to have been formerly 
in great repute, and to have been a 
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faYorite Christmas dish. The re- 
ceipt here giYen for makiDg it shows 
that it was rather a complicated mix- 
ture. 

Where the mcate i> best, there he eonftates moit, for 
hit art^ioe ii bnt the elBcacy of hit eatinf*; good bits 
hee holds breedes pod positions, and the pope hee 
best eondndcs against, in pium-broth. 

09erburf*g Characters, 161 S. 
Inspir'd with pltiwhkrolk and minc'd pies, 
This letter comes in humble wise. 

BromTs SoHgi, 1668. p. 189. 
Or chnse, and in thy nnqnoth mood joyn with some 
separate congregation, and pray a^iainstf/iMi-iroM 
at Christmas, in expecUtion of a nft on their new- 
yearsMlay. Uowrd^ Man cfNmtmmrket, 1078. 

To make |)/imi^&fO<A.— Take a leg of beef, and a piece 
of the neck, and pnt it into a good quantity of water, 
that is, three or foor gallons, boil it four hours ; then 
have two pound of currans clean waah'd and pick'd, 
and three pound of raisins of the smn, three pound of 
prunes well stew*d, put in the currans and raisins, 
let them boil one hour ; then take two nound of stew*d 
prunes, and force them throt^h a cullender, leaving 
the stones and skins : then have a two-penny white 
loaf grated, mix it with some of the broth, and pat 
tiie pulp of the prunes to it, and one ounce of dnna- 
non, huf an ounce of nutmess grated, a quarter of 
an ounce of beaten cloves and mace ; put all tliese 
into the broth ; let it boil a quarter of an hour, keep 
it always stirring, for fear it bum; then put in one 
quart of claret, and half a pint of sack, and then 
sweeten it to your taste; put in a little salt; then 
have some white-bread, cut as big as dice, in the dish 
or bason ; lay a little piece of tite meat or a marrow 
bone in the middle of the dish, put in the broth, 
garnish the dish with some of the stew'd prunes, 
some raisins and currans out of the broth ; scrape 
some sugar on the brim of the dish, and so serve it to 
the table. Th* Qncett^t S^al Cookery, 1718. 

To PLUME, V. Terra in falconry, to 
pluck off the feathers from a bird. 
'* It is when a hawke casetb a fowle, 
and polleth the feathers from the 
body." Latham. 

And when the snare 
HaUi caiwht the fowl, you plume him, till yon get 
More featBers than you lost to Pallaiine. 

The WiU, O. PI., viii, 427. 

PLUMMET, for a plumb line. That by 
which the depth of the water is 
sounded. 

Ignorance itsdf is a plummet o'er me. 

Mer. W. W., v, 6. 

That is, says Mr. Tyrwhitt, ''igno- 
rance itself is not so low as I am, by 
the length of a plummet'line.*' This 
seems tibe best interpretation. 
PLUMP, «. A cluster, or collection of 
separate things; a group, or mass. 
It has been supposed to be corrupted 
from clump, or that from this. But 
clump is applied to trees only, and is 
evidently German; whereas, in the 
examples given of this from Sandys, 
Bacon, Hay ward, and Dry den, it is 
applied equally to a group of trees, a 
collection of islands, a snuiU body of 



troops, and a flock of wild-fowl. Of 
these examples I shall copy only one : 

Warwick having espied certain piumpe of Scottish 
horsemen ranging the field, returned towards tbo 
airiere to prevent danger. Eaywwd, 

But it occurs ako in Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

Here's a whole ptesM of rogues. ... ^ 

Doul^ Mamage, m, 3. 

Also in another old play : 

No, thou seest beers a plumpe of fine gallants. 

G. ChapmoH'e Eumoroue Day's Mtrtk, sign. E 8. 

It appears to have been in use long 
before clump ; and 6. Mason thought 
it the original word: but I believe 
they are quite independent of each 
other. 

tBut at Xnfeld frndyng a dosen in a efaaip. whan ther 
was no rayne, I bethoucht my self that they war 
appoint^ as watchmen, for the appreheudyng of such 
as are missyng. Letter, dated 1&86. 

tGreat reason they had on their side to fight, (though 
it were with much danger), whiles the barbarous 
enemies preassed on all in plumpe* and heapes. 

AmmiatMS MarceUinus, 1809. 

fTo PLUMP. To swell, or puff out. 
Plumper, anything used to stuff out 
another thing. 

Art not thott^fomp^ with laughter, my Lorrique. 

Hafman, a Tragedy, 1631. 
And that the cheeks may both agree. 
Their plumpere fill the cavity. 

The London Ladies Dressing Boom, 1705. 

fPLUNGB. A difficulty; a strait. 

Canon Ely thought to have pat Testwode to a great 
plunge. F>o^s Martyrs. 

Questionles this Gustavus (whose anagram is Augus- 
tus) was a great captain, and a galhtnt man, and had 
he survived that last victory, he would have put the 
emperour to such a plunge, that som think he would 
haraly have bin able to have made Iiead against him 
to any purpose again. 

HmoelTs FamiUar Letters, 1650. 

PLURISY, 9. A plethora, or redun- 
dancy of blood. Not the same as 
pleurisy, but derived fromplue, pluris, 
more 



For g;oodneS8, growing to Aplurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. 



ffaml, iv. 7. 



In. 

lu a word, 
Thy plurisy of goodness is thy iU. 

Maes. ¥nn. Comh., iv, 1. 
(Mars) that hesl'st with blood 
The earth when it is sicke, and cur'st the world 
O* th' pleuresie of people. Fl. ZW Noble Kinsm., v, 1. 

Why was the blood 
Increaa*d to such a pleurisy of lust. 

Atheist's Trag.,»^.Q. 

fib PLY. To bend. 

Behold the apple bough how it doth ply 

And stoope «ith store of fruit that doth abound. 

Scarce able to sustaine tliem from the ground. 

Bemedy of Lote, 1600. 

PLYMOUTH CLOAK, phr. A whimsi- 
cal phrase for a stick or cudgel, men- 
tioned by Bay in his Proverbs, p. 238 ; 
''because,*' says he, ''we use a staff 
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in euerpo, but not when we wear a 
cloak/' Therefore, as he explains it, 
they who land at Plymouth, rather 
destitute, and cannot procure a cloak, 
go and cut a stick, as an apology for 
the deficiency. See Cceufo. Hence 
the following passage is easily under- 
stood, which would otherwise be very 
unintelligible : 

Shall I walk in a Plymouth eloat (thhi*B to my) like a 
TOfTue, in my hose and dunblet, and a crah-tree cudgel 
in my baud, and you ■wim in your satins ? 

8 Part of Hon. m., O. PI., iu. 423. 
WhoM dotJtt (at P/iaio«M spun) was crabtree wood. 
Jkuenantt fol-> P- 829. 
He being proudly mounted. 
Clad in eloak of Plymouth. 
IknAam, Ballad on Sir J. Mennh, Works, p. 75. 
Beserring still the embleme of a souldier (his sword) 
and a PUmoulh ctoake, otherwise cali'd a bdttoone. 

Lenton^t CharaelerunUt Char. 80. 
And I must tell yon, if you but Advance 
Your Plymouth cloai, you shall be soon instructed. 
Mass. New Way to p. 0. D., i, 1. 

It appears that for a similar reason it 
was also called a Dunkirk cloak. See 
Gifford on the above passage. 
FOCAS PALABRAS. See Palabras. 



fTo POC HE. Equivalent to the modern 
o gouge, 

his beard, of 



American term to _ _ 

They pild and paird his beard, of paled hew. 



Spet ill his face, and out his toninie they drew. 
Which usde to speake of God great bUisphemiei, 
And with their fingers poehcd out his eyes. 

Da BartoM. 

POCKETS. It seems to have been an 
article of expensive affectation to have 
the pockets perfumed. 

p. /mm. I tliink Utou hast put me iu mouldy poek$ts. 

Fas. As g^, right Sjmnith perjuma, tne lady 

Estifania's, 

They cost twelve pound a pair. 

RJons. StapU of Nnts, i, 3. 

Gloyes were also perfumed (see that 
article), and other parts of dress. 
The fashion began thus : 

Edward Yere, enrle of Oxford, came from Italjr. and 
brought with him gloves, sweet baggs, a perfumed 
leather jerkin, and other sweet things. 

Howes*s Contin. ofStows^t Annals. 

Even boots .did not escape unscented : 

I — can wear porfum*d hoots, and beggar my tailor. 
Lahom^s Poor Man's Contort. 

POD, CAPTAIN. The keeper of a pup- 
pet-show, in Ben Jonson's time, then 
called a motion. 

Nay, rather let him be Captain Pod, and this his 
motion. B. Jons. Story Man out^ of H., iv, 6. 

Another show-man is called his pupil : 

O the motions that I, Lanthom Leatherhead, have 
given liidit to, i' my time, since my master Pod died. 
nid., Bart. Fairly, I. 
See yott yond motion ? not the old fa-ding. 
Nor Captain Pod, fcc. Ibid^ Bpigr., 97. 

t2b PODGE. 

My dames will say I am npodaina asse. 

Historis of Jliiuo and Bellamy 1888. 



POET-SUCKER. Formed by analogy 
from rabbit-sucker, which means a 
sucking rabbit; consequently this 
means a sucking poet. 

What says my voet-sueier T 
He s chewing his muse's cud, I do see by hint 

B. Jons. Staple of News, iv, 2. 

See Rabbit-sucker. 

POINADO. See Poynado. 

POINT, s. A tagged lace, used in tying 
any part of the dress. Thus, the 
busk-point was the lace by which the 
busk was fastened. See Busk. 

F. Their pom/« being broken,— 

P. Down feU their hose. 1 Hsu. IV, ii, 4l 

Hence the pun in Twelfth Night : 

Cl. But I am resolved on two points. J/^. That if one 
break, the other will hold: or if both break, your 
gaskins fall. Ttosyth N., i, ft. 

To truss a point, or the points, was 
to tie the laces which supported the 
hose, or breeches, and to untruss was 
the contrary. See Truss. 

tA button-maker, hice-maker. point-makn, flbnlariufl. 
WilhaU JHctionarU, ed. 1808, p. 910. 

fPOINT-LACE. A sort of lace. 

To take out spots, stains, iron-moulds, pitch, rotin, 
or wax: to restore scorched linnen, Haded silks, or 
linnen : to wash point-lace, tiffanies, sarsueta, a-U- 
modes, Inte-etrings, &c. Jeeomp. Female Instructor. 

To POINT. AdverbiaUy used, for ex- 
actly. 

Hast thon, spirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempest that I bade theeP 

Temp., i, 3. 
A faithleise Saraxin all arm'd to point. 

Spens. F. Q., I, ii, S. 
Are yon all fit? 
To point, sir. B. ir Fl. Chances. 

POINT-DEVISE, or DEVICE, phr. 
Precise, or nice to excess. It is 
difficult to ascertain the origin of this 
phrase ; it appears like French, but I 
can find no authority in that language 
for h point devtsi, though it is per- 
fectly analogous to ^ point nommS 
which is a very current form. Mr. 
Douce refers it to needlework, and 
mentions point lace as similar ; Mr. 
Gifford thinks it must have been a 
mathematical phrase. 

I abhor such plianatical phantasms, such insoctable 
and point-devise companions. L. L» Lost, v, 1. 

But yon are no sncn man [that is, not neglijcent or 
slovenly], yon are rather point-devise in your acoontre- 
. ments. As you I. it, iii, 9. 

Hfury wan a strong town called Damfrout, and fur- 
nishing it Sit point-devise, he kept the same in his 
possession. Helinsh., vol. ii, x, 1 . 

Thus for the nuptial hour all fitted point-devise. 

Drayton, Polyolh., xv, voL iii, 947. 
When men (unmanly) now are garish, ga^, 
Trickt, spruce, terse, quaint, nice, soft, all poiut- 
device. . Fuse. Florum^ p. S4, Lond., 1886. 

In allusion to this phrase, Ben Jonson 
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makes Kastril in anger call bis sister 
puni'devise, t. e,, a precise harlot. 
Alehem.y y, 3. But, in the following 
example, it is used as if it was formed 
from the English word device. 

And if the dapper priest 
B« but as canning, point in h» device, 
Ab I was in my lie, my matter Bramble, 
Will, be. B. J<m. Taleofa Tuk, iu, 4. 



With the point to- 



fPOINTELING. 

wards him ? 

He myght wel see a spere grete and longe that came 
streyghte upon hym poynMynae. 

Morted'Jrtkur.u.Ui- 

fPOINTELL. A stylus or pencil for 
writing in a table-book. 

A pointell, graphia vel stylus : but stylus is the point 
or pricke of the pointelL 

mthaW Dicticnarie^ cd. 1808. p. 840. 

POISURE, e. Weight; an unusual 
word. 

Nor is this forced. 
But the mere quality and wnsur* of goodness. 

B. and n. Wit without JT., i, 1. 

POKER, or POKING-STICK. A small 
stick, or iron, used for setting the 
plaits of rufis. 

Where are my raif, and peiker f 

ifM. r%.,O.Pl.,iii,880. 

POKING-STICK, 9. The same as the 
preceding. These were latterly 
made of steel, that they might be 
used hot; the invention of which 
notable improvement is recorded by 
Stowe, who tells us that, about the 
sixteenth year of queen Elizabeth, 
"began the making the Steele po^'n^- 
eiickes, and nntill that time all lawn- 
dresses used setting stickes made of 
wood or bone." 

Pins, and poJcina-sHchs of steel. Wint. Tale, iv, S. 
If yon should cnance to take a nap in the afternoon, 
your falling band requires no pokinff-stid [as a ruff 
does] to recover its form. Mtueontent, O. PL, iv, 99. 
Tour mif must stand in print, and for that purpose 
get pokinp-sticis with fair long handles, lest they 
SOOTch your hand. Middleton's Blurt Master Coust. 

These ruffs, and the sticks for setting 
them, terribly inflamed the righteous 
indignation of Stubbes; who, in his 
Anatomic of Abuses, not only ascribes 
the invention to the devil, but adds a 
tremendous story of that evil coun- 
sellor appearing to a young lady, who 
was dissatisfied with her ruff, in the 
likeness of a handsome young man, 
to set it for her; after which he 
kissed her, and destroyed her in the 
most wretched manner, with many 
fabulous additions, too strong, one 



should think, for the most prejudiced 
credulity. The whole story is ex- 
tracted in the notes to Greene's Tu 
Quoque, 0. PL, vii, 19, should any 
one be curious to see it ; Stubbes's 
own book being as scarce as it de- 
serves. 
POLACK. A Polander ; Polaque, 
French. 

So frown'd he once, when in an angry parle. 

He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. BamI., i, 1. 

Po^ was also used; both occur to- 
gether afterwards : 

Nor will it yield to Norway, or the PoUf 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

H. Why then the Pofodt never will defend it. 

Ibid., iv, 4. 

In the former passage, the early edi- 
tions all read Poleaxe, which perhaps 
was only intended for the plural of 
this word. The weapon of that name 
was spelt poll-axe^ or pole-axe. But 
of Poiack, in this place, the singular 
is more dignified, and perhaps more 
probable, as it was in a parle, when 
a general slaughter was not likely 
to ensue. Mr. Steevens, however, 
thought that the plural was in- 
tended. 

I scorn him 
Like a shaVd Folaek. White Depil, O. PL, ri, 267. 
Where hast thou serr'dt Sold. With the Roasian 
against the Poiaek; a heavy war and has brought me 
to this hard fate. I was tooke prisoner by the Pole. 
Heyw. and Br. Lane. Witches, 4to, D 3. 

To POLL, V, To strip, or plunder. 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his 
passage »oU*4. CorioL, iv, 6. 

And said they would not bear sneh polUna and such 
shaving. Mirr. for Mag., p. 472. 

lliey wiU poll and spoil so outrageously, as the verv 
enemy cannot do much worse. Spenser on Irdana, 

Often joined with pill, or pillage. 

Which pole and pils the poore in piteous «ize. 

§pens.F.q.,Y,ii,t. 
Pilling and polling is grown out of request, iiiuce 
plaine pilfering came into fashion. Winwoo^s Mem. 

Johnson quotes the first passage as 

having a different sense, but that 

seems doubtful. 

Also to cut the hair short, even 

though curled ; usually called to poll 

the head. Absalom polled his hair 

annually. 

And when he poUed his head (for it was at every 

Sear's end that he polled it, because the hair was 
eavy on him, therefore he polled it) be weighed the 
hair of his head at two hundred shekels after the 
king's weight. 8 Sam. xiv, 26. 

Neither sliall they [the priests] shave their heads, 
nor suffer their locks to grow long, they shall only 
poll their heads. Exek. xliv. 20. 

And by these polled locks of mine, which while they 
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were long vere the ornament of my Mxe, now in 
their short curies the testimonie of my servitude. 

Pembr. Arc., p. 187. 
fAbarbarstoweU, which they pat about the shoulders 
for ihe cuttings or poUingt of the haire to fall upon. 
Nomenelator, 1685. 

POLLARD, s. Anything that is polled 
or stripped at the top ; usually applied 
to trees. Here to a stag, or rather to 
a man, jocularly compared to a stag : 

1 C. He has no horns, sir, has he? 

9 C. No, sir, he's hpoUard. What wouldst thou do 

With horns ? B. ^ Fl. PkilasUr, ▼, 4. 

A clipped coin was also called a poU 
lard, [Also one of the names of a 
well-known fish, the hull-head or 
miller's thumh.] 

tCaoitcs Anson. Cepbalus flnvlalis. Munier, co 
qu6a cirea moletrinas Tersetur, vilain, ob viclnsspnr- 
dtiem : testard, a capitis magnitadine. A pohrd. 

Homemclator, 1686. 

POLLDAVY, or POLEDAVY, s. A 
sort of coarse canvas. Hence, meta- 
phorically, any coarse wares. 

I cannot draw it to such n curious web. therefore yon 
must be content with homely po//(/avtff ware firam me. 
ffowcWs Letters, I, \ ii. 10. 
He is a perfect seaman, a kind of tarpawlin, he being 
hanged about with his eoarse compositions, those 
pote-datie paners. Cleveland, 1687« p. 83. 

tHempseed aoth yeeld or else it doth allow 
Lawne, cambricke, holland, caovaae, callico, 
Normandy, Hambrough, strong poUdana^ lockram. 
And to make up the nme (with reason) buckram. 

TagUn'e Worke*,\9lSld, 

fPOLLER. An extortioner. 

Accipiter peeuniamm, a poller of tite people or an 
eztorcioner. Eliotes IHetumariet 1669. 

POLRON, or POULDERN, or POUL- 
DRON. That part of the armour 
which covered the neck and shoulders. 
Prohahly from epaule. 

strive to plucke off eche others head peece, and to 
rent their polrone fnmi their shoulders. 

NortVe Plut,, 645 E. 
His helmet here he flings, his poulderm there. 

/far. J 



Sis pouldrone ^»^^. 



_ . Jrioel., xxiii, 106. 
-. ^ oe cumbrous thines. 
Drayton, Dav. and GoL, p. 1637. 

POLT FOOT. A club foot, or lame 
foot. It is most frequently applied to 
Vulcan. 

Anywhere to escape this poU-footed phUosopher, old 
Smug here of Lemnos [i. e. Vulcan]. 

B. Jont. Masque at C, vol. v, p. 4S7. 
Vulcan was painted curiously, yet with hvolt'/oot. 

iMltf'e Btqihuei, Dedic. 
Venus was content to take the Slackesmith with his 
lOwUfoot. Ibid., K 8. 

Polt'/oot is among the epithets for 
Vulcan in Poole's English Parnassus. 
POMANDER, *. A ball, or other form, 
composed of, or filled with, perfumes, 
worn in the pocket, or about the neck. 
The following receipt for making one 
is in an old play : 

Tour only wav to make a good pomander is this. Take 
an ounce of the purest garden mould, cleans'd and 



•teep'd seren days in change of motheriess rose-water. 
Then take the best labdanum, bei^oin, both storaxes, 
ambergris, civet, and musk. Incorporate them to- 
gether, and work them into what form yon please. 
This, if your breath be not too valiant^ will maie you 
smell as sweet as any lady's dog. 

Ungua, It, 8, 0. Fl., v, p. 199. 

There is another, but very similar 
receipt, in Markham's English House- 
wife. It is this : 

Take two penny worth of labdanum, two penny worth 
of storax uquid, one penny worth of calamus aroma- 
ticus, as much balme, half a quarter of a pound of 
fine wax, of cloves and mace two penny worth, of 
nutmegs eight penny worth, and of musk four 
graines; beat all these exceedingly together, till they 
come to a perfect substance, then mould it in any 
&shion you please, and dry it. P. 161. 

Pomander is mentioned in Autolycus's 
list of articles sold : " Ribbon, glass, 
pomander, brooch, &c.'* Winter^ s 
Tale iv, 3. 

As when she from the water came. 
Where first she touch'd the mould. 

In balls the people made the same, 
Votpdmander, and sold. 

Drayton, Quest. ofCgntk., p. 6S3. 

Pomanders were often used, as Dr. 
Grey says in his notes on Shakespeare, 
against infection. 

Her moes most sweet and tare, 
Agaimt infectious damps for vSmander to wear. 

rofyolb., Song iv, p. 7S1. 
When as the meanest part of her 
SmrUs like the maiden pdmender, Herriett p. 168. 

Usually accented, I fancy, as in these 
passages, on the first syllable. Min- 
shew derives it from pomme and amber. 
But a pomander was sometimes made 
of silver, in which case its office waa 
to hold perfumes; and probably it 
was perforated with small holes to let 
out the scent. Among pieces of plate 
sold in 1546, we find, "Apomannder, 
weying 3 oz. and i.*' Cotea's Hist, 
of Reading, p. 222. Bv a metaphor 
not much to be expected, a book of 
devotions received the title of ** A Po- 
mander of Prayers," 1578. See Dib- 
din's Ames, iv, p. 145. It meant, 
doubtless, a eweet savour of prayers. 
POME- WATER, s. A species of apple 
called mains carbonaria, by Coles. 

Bjpe as a pome-wtter, who now hangeth as a jewel in 
the ear of Casio, the sky. Lop€^s L. 2., ir, 2. 

Tis de sweetest apple in de world, 'tis better den de 
pome-water, or apple John. 

MarMs Old Fbrtunatus, Anc. Dr., iii, 19S. 

It is figured in Johnson's Gerard, but 
no particular description of it given. 
fPOMMADA. Pomatum. 

But you will say unto me. Have yon any remedy for 
it? Yes, gentlemen, I have, and for many other 
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inconveniencra : 1 have a pammm^ to make tui the 
skin i it it white as snow, and odoriferaaa as halm 
or nrask. Comical History qff^mitdon, 16S6. 

tPOMPIOUS. For pompoua. 



Thus in this potiunoui manner, beeing placed in the 

Erocession next Lncifer himselfe, thej returned to 
ell. CIreene'M Netoet Mkjrom Hemwn andHeU,U9$. 



PON, «.y for pond. Apparently a strange 
licence ; yet it is probable that it was 
authorised, by the d being commonly 
lost in pronunciation. 

Near to the (Cjpt whereof it makes a little pon, 
Wliich in as bttle space converted wood to stone. 

Drayt. Polyolb., 8. ixviii, p. 1197. 

Thus Warner useBponned, for ponded, 
or inclosed in ponds : 
The dtixena, like MWMi pikes, the lessers feed the 

tPOrfABo. "*'"^""" 

To make a ponado.^Tht quantity yon will make set 
on in a posnet or fair water, when it boils, pnt a mace 
in, and a little piece of cinnamon, and a liandful of 
cnrrans, and so much bread as joa think meet, so 
boil it, and season it with salt, sn^r, and rosewatcr, 
and so serve it. J True GentUwomant Delight. 

PONIARD, *. A dagger, or small 
sword. For a time a fashion pre?ailed 
of wearing |}ontar(f9, or dirks, instead 
of swords. Pof^nnrc/, French. 

Ont with yoor bodkin, 
Yonr pocket daner, tout stiletto, ont with it. 
Or, by this hand, I'll kill you. Such as you are. 
Have studied the undoing of poor cutlers. 
And made all manly weapons out of fsshicni : 
Yon carry pomiards to murder men, 
Yet dare not wear a sword to jruard your honour. 

B. and Fl. Custom ^Country, ii, 1. 

Afterwards, the coxcomb having been 
well beaten, his antagonist says. 

As yon like this, 
You may asain prefer eomplaints Mainst me 
To my uncle and my mother, and then think 
To make it good with a poniard. 

On which the sufferer exclaims, 

I am paid 
For being of the fhshioo. Ibid. 

PONKE. A false reading, instead of 
Pouke, for Puck, a merry fairy. See 

POUKE. 

tPONTACK. A sort of wine. 

Wine in abundance,— I drank none but sack, 
But all yon men did ply it with pontack. 

Ovid Tra9$8tie, 1681, p. 18. 

fPOORE AND RICH. An old game, 
mentioned by Taylor the water-poet 
in the following lines : 

At novum, mumchance, mischance, (chose ye which) 
At one and thirty, or at poor* and rich. 

POOR JOHN. A coarse kind of fish, 
salted and dried. The fish itoelf is 
called also hake. It is said to 
resemble ling. LavelPs Animals, 
p. 233. Mr. Malone said that it 
was called pauvre gens^ in French; 
perhaps rather pauvre Jean, for the 
other wou] d require pauvree. 



I wonld not be of one [a religion] that should c 



To feed upon poor-John, when I see pheasanta 

And partndgeson the table. Mauinff.Beneffodo, i,l. 

Or live, like a Carthusian, on poor John. 

Ibid., Omardian, ii, I. 

Tit well thou art not fish; if thou hadst, thou hadat 

been poor-John. Rom. and Jul., i, 1. 

It was of course very cheap fare : 

But suddenW thou grewst so miserable. 
We thy old mends to thee unwcloomd are. 
Poor' John and apple-pyes are all our fare. 

Haringt. Bp.^ ii, 60. 
The steward provided two tables for their dinners : 
for those that came upon reonest, powderd beefe, and 
' ' e that ( 



perhaps venson ; for those that came for 
John, and apple-pjes. Ikid., Ia/b ofB'. 

fPOPELET. *'A puppet, or young 
wench." Dunton's Ladies Dictionary. 

POPERIN, or POPPERIN. The name 
of a sort of pear, first brought from 
Poperinffuee, in Flanders ; hence called 
Popering. Henry YIII ga?e this 
living to Leland. the antiquary, who 
probably introduced that pear into 
England, as Mr. Malone has obserred. 
In the quarto edition of Romeo and 
Juliet was a passage, afterwards very 
properly omitted, containing a foolish 
and coarse quibble upon the name. 
It seems to have been a bad pear : 

I requested him to pull me 
A Katherine pear, and had I not look'd to him. 
He would have mistook and given me a Popperin. 

Woman Never Fated. 

It seems that there is much attempt 
at wit on this pear, in some old 
dramas ; but such as it is not worth 
while to repeaty or attempt explain- 
ing. 
POPINJAY, *. A parrot; from the 
Spanish papagayo, 

l^) be so pester'd with a popinjay. 1 Hen, TV, i, 8. 
Or like the mixture nature dothe display, 
Upon the quaint wings of the popinjay. 

Bromie, Past., ii, p. 65. 
But if tipopinjajf speake, she doth it bv imitation of 
man's voyoe, artificially and not naturally. 

Puttenham, p. 266. 

Hence popinjay green feathers. 
Jlfflfcon^,0. Pl.,iv, 56. 

Toongf C!piti;ay« learn quickly to speak. 

JMh. Sehotem., p. 36. 

In the following passage I should 
suppose it to be a stuffed bird, or 
some kind of mark set up to be shot 
at. Stowe mentions a place. 

Since letten to the crossebow makers, wherein they 
used to shoot for games at i^tpomngey. 

StwMfe Load., p. 128. 

Mr. SteeYens quotes a passage, in 
which a distinction is made between 
a parrot, and a popinjay ; but what- 
ever the author quoted might imagine". 
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tLe deriTatioDy and Bome of the above 
passages, seem to fix it; unless we 
suppose the popinjay some particular 
species of parrot. 

tAnd pyping still he tpent the daj, 
80 may as tlAfOfingay. 

Drayton's Shepherds Qarltmdy 160S. 

fPOPPET. An old form of puppet. 

Her cardyng, her dycjng, dayhr and ny|htlye, 
Where fynoye more f&lcehod tneu there r not lyghtl j, 
Wyth lyeng and sweryng by no poppetst. 
Bat texyng God in a thovsand gobbetes. 

Play of Wit a»d Sdenee. 
The fifth and sixth were Somerset and his countess. 



At her arraignment, all the letters tliat passed betwixt 
L and She, were read in open eoort, and the 
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waxen and brazen poppet* wan made risible, dancing 

SI and down from hand to hand, which discovered 
e tolly of her actions. Wils<m'i Jataa I. 

fPOPPLE. The poplar-tree. 

So dooth also the yew tree, which brooketh a light 
and barren soyle: the walnut tree likewise in meane 
ground being hot, and the elme a sandy earth, the 
ftspe, thtpoppU, the alder, the able trees moyst ground, 
the oake moet kinOes of ground. 

7ford«n*s Svrveien THalcgue. 

PORC-PISCE, for porpoise, a. Accord- 
ing to the true etymology of it, qu. 
hog-fish. 

Tr. Why, sir, she talks ten times worse in her sleep. 
U. How! Ck Do you not know that, sir? never 
ceases all night. IV. And snores like a porc-fisct. 
B. Jons. JBpie., ir, 4. 

Corrupted also to pore-esptc. 
fPORE-BLIND. Purblind, or short- 
sighted. 

Pore-htinds, Inscos. 

Withal^ Dietumaru, ed. 1608. p. 800. 
Thy greatnes here the pore-blind world may see. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fPORTCLUSB. A portcullis. 

Cataracta, Liv. Vectes portaram cancellata, porta- 
mm fores adversus hostilem impetnm pendnln. ... La 
herse on le gril d'nne' porte de la ville. A pori-elutSt 
or percnUice. Nonunelator, 1686. 

There were also, who setting in hand to breake tlie 
yron port-eluses, were soone fired away, or killed with 
mightio stones from the wals. 

Ammianus MareeUinus, 1609. 

PQRPENTINE, «. One of the names 
for the animal now called a porcupine. 
Topsell has it porcuspine. Hist. An. 

Like qnilk upon the fretful porpentine. 

Haml., i, 5, orig. edition, 
lions— together with leopards, linxes. indpotpentinest 
have been kept in that part of the Tower which is 
called the lion's Tower. BowelTs Lon^nopoUSt p. H. 
Clandiane the poete sayth, that nature geve example 
of shootings first by the porventhu, which shoote bis 
pricket, and will hitte anye thinge that fightes with it. 
Jsek. 2fas0pA., p. IS, repr. 

It is unnecessary, I presume, at this 
day to expose the error which so long 
preyailed, that the porcupine can dart 
his quills* They are easily detached, 
Tery sharp, and slightly barbed, and 
may stick to a person's 1^, when he 
is not aware that he is near enough 
to toueh them. 



PORT, a. State, attendance. 

In Albanie the quondam king, at eldest daughter's 

court, 
Was settled scarce, when she repines, and lessens 

still his port. Warner, Alb. Bngl., p. 65. 

Thou shalt be master, Tranio, in my stead ; 
Keep house, and port, and servants as I should. 

Tam.ofSkr.,\,\. 

This is probably the sense intended 
in the following passage; a pretty 
attendance 2 

Well, madam, ye*ve e'en as pretty apor/ of pensioners. 

To which the lady answers, 

Tain-glory would seek more and handsomer. 

B. and Fl., i, S. 

Hence portly in the sense of stalely. 
To PORT, V. To carry in a solemn 
manner; a military term. 

Porting the ensiffns of united two, 
~ " audb 



Both crowns I 



kingdoms, in their either hand. 

B. Jons. BpitAal., vol. vii. p. 8. 



Milton has ased it t 

Sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, aud began to hem him round 
With ported spears* Pur. Lost, iv, 978. 

PORTAGE, s. Port, or port-hole. 

Lend the eye a terrible aspect, 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
»tliebr " 



Like tiie'brass cannon.' ' Etn. V, iii, 1. 

PORTAGUE, PORTEGUE, PORTI- 
GUE, 8. A Portuguese gold coin, 
worth, according to some, about 
4/. 10«., according to others only 
3/. 10«. It seems to have been some- 
times pronounced as three syllables, 
port-a-gue. 
Hold, Bagot, there^B ^portagtu to drink. 

Sir John OldeastU,i,%. 
Where he was wont to g[iye me scores of crowns. 
Both he now foist me with a portagus. Ibid. 

Mr. Malone's attempt to change the 
reading to cardecu is quite unneces- ' 
sary ; the fall from scores of crowns, 
to less than one score, was sufBcieiit 
ground of complaint. See Suppl. to 
Sh., vol. ii, 384. 

An egge ia eaten at one rap, and a portague lost at 
one cast Lyly's Mydas, ii, S. 

F. Vo gold about thee? 
D. Tea, I've % portague I have kept this half year. 

B. Jons. Alek., act i. 
Wheir lords and great men have been dspoaed to 
play deepe play, and not having mony about them, 
have cut cardes insteede of cownters, with assew- 
rawnce (on theyr honors) to pay for every peece of 
carde so lost a portegus. 

Barington on Playe, toL i, p. 907, ed. Park. 

For portiffue, see in Pestle. 
PORTAL. See Pobtesse. 



PORTANCB, *< 
portment. 



Carriage, manner, de- 



Bnt your loves. 
Thinking upon his services, took from yon 
The appiehenakm of his present portanes. 

CorM ii, 8. 
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But, for in eomi g^jportaunet he perceiT'd. 
And gallant shew to be in icreatest gree, 
Eflaoosei to oonrt Ue cast t' advance his first degree. 
Spent. F. Q., II, ui, 5. 

And again in St. 21. 

Before them all a goodlie ladie came. 

In stalely portanee like Jove's braine-boorne dam^ 

To wit, that virgin queen, the fair Eliie. 

mffins'sHngl-BlUa, p. 790. 

It is introduced in Othello, from the 
old editions : 

Of my redemption tbenc^ 
And p&rtance in my travel's history. Act i, sc 8. 

The fourth folio reads, "traveller's 
history." Other editions. 

And with it all my travel's history. 

PORTASSE. See Portessb. 

PORT-CANNON, s. A sort of orna- 
ment for the knees, resembling stiff 
boot-tops, or the holsters for pistols ; 
called also cannions. See Cotgrave, 
and other old Dictionaries. Bishop 
Wilkins calls them ''Canons of 
breeches, &c.," and defines them 
'•hollow cylinders." Real Char, 
Afphab, Diet. They were of French 
invention, and called by them canons. 
The French Dictionaries say, " Canon 
— ornament attach^ au has de la 
culotte;" but the modem editions 
add, " cet ornament est hors d*usage." 
The excess of this fashion is thought 
to have been laughed down by Moliere. 

And as the French we conquer'd once, 
Now give lis laws for paiiialoons, 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Port-coMHons, periwigs, and feathers. 

Hudil., I, iii, 023. 

The same author says of ** the huffing 
courtier," that, 

nis garniture is thesance tohis cloath8,and he walks 

in his jDor^canfMiu, like one that stalks in long grass. 

Genuine Remains, ii, 83. 

PORTCULLIS. An English coin, with 
that figure stamped on the reverse. 
Such were struck early in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Pinkerton calls them 
"the portcullis coins of Elizabeth, 
issued in rivalship of the Spanish 
king. — ^They are of different sizes 
from the crown downward?, and are 
easily distinguished by the portcvllis 
on the reverse." Pinkerton on Coins, 
ii, 86, 2d edit. 

It comes well, for I had not so ranch as the least 
porleullice of coyn heforc. 

S. Jont. Every Han out ofH., iil, 6. 

fPORTER. A lever. 

A lea%'er or porter to lift timber or other things with. 
palanga. Witkols' Dietionarie, ed. 1608. p. 138. 

PORTER'S-LODGB. The usual place 
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of aummary pnnishment for the 
servants and dependants of the great, 
while they claimed and exercised the 
privilege of inflicting corporal chas- 
tisement. 

I am now 
Fit company only for pages and foot-boys. 
That have perused the j)or<er'«-/<Hf^«. ., 

Mom. D. of Milan, iu. 8. 
I mnst be plain : 
Art thon scarce mannmised from the porter*e lodge. 
And yet sworn servant to the pantofle. 
And dar'st thou dream of mHrrinire ? 

/*.. ^«* ITay to Paw, /•«., i, 1. 
Ill hold my purpose though 1 be kept back. 
And venture lashing at the «or<rr'*-W^f. , ^ ^ 

Eeyv. Boyal Ktug, 4c, Anc. Dr., n, 245. 

So also Shirley, quoted by Mr. Gifford, 
on the first example : 

Begone, begone, I say; there's Kforter^s lodge else, 

where 
Yon may have due chastisement Grat^nt Servant, 

It is also alluded to here : 

And that, until 
Ton are again refomi'd, and grown new men, 
You ne'er presume to name the court, or press 
Into the porter' S'lodge, but for a penance. 
To be diacipliu'd for your roguery. 

B. and Fl, Klder Bro., t, 1. 

And in the Maid of the Mill, v. 2. 
The unconfessed, but not doubted, 
author of Kenil worth, has made ex- 
cellent use of this custom, as of others. 

tl am sure wee be not farre from Heaven gates, and 
if S. Peter should uiulerslaiid ot your abuse, I knowe 
he would commit you both to the porter's lodge. 

Greenes News both from Heaven and Hell, 1593. 

PORTESALE. Au auction ; originally, 
perhaps, a sale made in a port. 

When Sylla had taken the citie of Borne, he made 
portesale of tlie goods of them whom he had put to 
Ueath. north's Flut., 600, C. 

"Auctio — Open sale, or portsate of 
private goods." Thomasii Dict.^ 
1619, in voc. 

Also the goods to be cheapened or 
sold : 

Shewing foorthe themselves to the portsaU of every 
cheapener, that list denmunde the pryce. 

Palace of Pleas,, vol ii. X 6 b. 

Coles, and others, render it venditio 
in portu. 

I have reijayred and rygged the ship of knowledge, 
and have hoysed up the sayles of good fortune, that 
she may safely passe aboute and through all panes 
ot this noble realme, and there make port-sate of her 
wyshed wares. Caveat for Com. Curs., A 2 b. 

tvendre publicquement, et k Tencant. To make oi>en 
sale, or portMUe: to sell by the voyce of the common 
crier, for who gives more. Nomendator, 1585. 

PORTESSE, PORTASSE, PORTISB, 
PORTHOSE, &c. Breviary ; a port- 
able book of pra5'er8. Very variously 
spelt. So called from being portable. 
In Chaucer it is portos. See Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's note on v. 13061, of that 
poet. Iu low Latin it was called 
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pcriiforiufn^ " quod foras facile portari 
possit." Du Cange. Partuasses are 
prohibited in stat. 3 and 4 £dw. YI. 
G. 10. It ia actually derived from 
porte-horSy in romance French, which 
18 explained " Br^viare, livre d'^glise 
portatif, k I'usage dea eccl^siastiqnes." 
Roquefort. Portehors is a literal 
translation of portiforium, from por- 
tare-foras, PortoSy or port-hose, 
therefore, were not so remote as they 
might aeem from the etymology. 
Porte-hors is also in Lacombe, Sappl. 
They are called portals in 1 Jac. I, 
cap. 5, where it is provided that no 
person shall import, print, sell, or 
buy, any popish primers, &c.> bre- 
yiaries, portals, legends, &c. 

I'll take my poriaee fortli, and wed you here. 

Greene's Friar Baeoitf sign. G 4. 
And in hit hand his pcrteste still he bare. 
That much wu worue, bat therein little redd. 

Spens. F. Q., I. !▼, 19. 
I thank God, I have lived well tlieae many years, and 
never knew either the Old or New TesUmeiit. Icon- 
tent mvself with mypartesse and pontifical. 

TA* BUkop o/Dunteld, in Cook*e History of the 
ReforvuLtion in Scotland, voL i, p. 159. 
She lanjchs to aee their portises to fly, 
Beady to knocke oat one another's braine. 

Harr. Ariost^ jcxvii, 26. 
At ttie sight of a woman, the holiest hermit's portasse 
h4s fafaie out of his hands. Florio, id Frutes, p. 171. 
Whicli have scene no more Latine than that ouehe 
vluch they reade in iheir portesses and miasalis. 

Tindal, Frol. to Genesis. 

See Wordsw. Eccl. Biogr.^ vol. ii, 
p. 237. 

Called also portuas, and said to be 
corrupted into port-hose; but port- 
hose is only porte-hors, SSkinner has 
it as port-hose, and says, " Vox mirifica 
et difficultatis plena;'* but we now 
aee the reason of it. Spelt sometimes 
portaee, and even Pobtuss. See the 
latter. 
PORTINGALL, or -GALE. A Portu- 
guese. 

The Portinaall inconnters them nnshook. 
He makes his lances at their backs come ont. 

FoHsh. Lusiad, II, 150. 
Doe wee not see the noble to match with the base, 
the rich with the poore, the Italian oftentimes with 
the Portingale. Buph., sign. H 4 b. 

They are also called Portugals : 

When first they forc'd th' indostrions Portugals 
From their plantations in the happy islands. 

^ B. and Ft. Sea Vojfoffe, r. 1. 

Used also as an adjective, Portuguese t 

O great and Portingall ftdelitie, 
Pay'd by a sabiect to his prince 1 vhat more 
Perform'd the Ferstan in that prefect high, 
When nose and face he carbonado'd o're, 



Which made the great Darins, dfihiiig, ery 
A thousand times, (it griat'd his heart so son) 
His brave Zopyrus, such as he was once, 
He'd rather have than twenty Babilons. 

Fansh. Lus., Ill, 41 

I qnote the whole stanza for the sake 
of the sixth line, which had been 
omitted by the printer, but is supplied 
by Sir B. Fanshaw's own hand, in a 
copy which I have. 
[Used also for the country.] 

tSpaine can report, and Portingale can tell, 
Denmarke and Norway, both can wituesse welL 

Taylor's iTorkesA^SXi. 

fPORTMANTLE. A portmanteau. 

Finding nothing of importance, they took only a bos, 
and two portmantUs, with ail tliat was in them; and 
were about to carry them away. 

Hist. cfFraneumy 1655. 

fPORT-PANB. A cloth for carrying 
bread so as not to touch it with the 
hands. 

Aear^-^an^tobeare bread from the pantrle to the 
table with, linteum panitrium. 

Withals' Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 178. 

PORTUSE. The same as Poetessb, 
&c., above noticed. 

If I may take thee, it were as good thou weare deader 
For even with thisportuss 1 will battre thy heade. 

NewC«st.,0.2L,i.Se8, 

POSE, s. A cold, or defluzion from the 
head, the medical name of which is 
coryta, under which word Kersey 
thus defines it : '* Ihtpose, the falling 
down of a sharp, salt, and thick 
humour, out of the head, upon the 
nostrils, mouth, lungs," &c. 

By the pose in thy nose. 

And the gout in thy toes. B.^FL Chmtss^ r, 8. 

Megg yesterdny was troubled with npose, 

Wluch this night hardened, sodders ui» her nose. 

\Herrick, p. 861. 
ff. I am sure he had no diseases. 
D. A little rheum or pose, he lacked nothing 

But a handkenrhief. Lyly, Mother Bomh^ iv, 9. 
Grows 
The ague, oongh, the pyony, the possi 

Hegwood, Dr., last leaf. 

In Polwhele's Cornish vocabulary it 
occurs as pawze. 
POSNET, *. A small pot, or skillet. 

Whether it wUl endure the ordinary flre, which 
belongeth to chalBng-dishes, posnets, and such other 
silver vessels. Baton. 

A silver |)o«ne/ to batter eggs. Tatler, No. 246. 

The old dictionaries have it, but it 
does not commonly occur in authors. 
Perhaps from poeslon, French ; now 
made potion. 

f You neede not doubt, but they have dosets and 
studies full of perfumes, boxes, drawers, gally-pois, 
ri9\\»,posnets, pipkins, ladels, spoones, plates, pktters, 
egge-shelles full of divers oyles. 

Passenger o/Benvenuto, 1619. 
tXhen put in a dean posnet, and when your sirmp 
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feetiiig to boQ, put in yoor ponedtron and let it boil 
■only 8 or 4 lionn until ton fiod your lirrnp thick 
enoogh. 3V«« Oentltwmmu JkUgkl, 1676. 

POSSESS, V. To make master of in 
point of knowledge, to inform pre- 
cisely ; nearly the same as the third 
sense of this verb in Johnson, but 
used without any preposition. 

I have •ofMiv'tf him, my nott itiiy 
Cm be hut brief. Mw.for Mea$., It, 1. 

Here Johnson's explanation is, "I 
have made him clearly and strongly 
understand." 



PcMMt JUf fOiseu US; tell ui lomethinjr of him. 



U.8. 



She !■ fo»$*$t 
What atxeami of cold you flow in. 

Ci/yif«/cA.O.PL,ix.887. 

With a preposition, as "possess us 
. of," or "with," such a thing, it is 
more common. See 0. PL, xi, 309. 
POSSET, 9. A drink composed of hot 
milk, curdled by some strong infusion, 
which was much in favour with our 
ancestors, both as luxury and medi- 
cine. All the guards that attended 
the king, in Macbeth, seem to have 
had their possets : 

I haveilrugg'u their po$$9tt. ii, 2. 

In Fletcher's Scornful Lady, Wilford, 
and the mistress of his sister, take a 
pauet on the stage before they retire 
to rest. 

SliAkespearc has boldly made a verb 
of it : 

And with a audden Tigour it doth pouet 

And curd, like evcer droppings int«> milk. 

The thin and wholeaome bloM. HamL^ 1, 5. 

It was a treat usually prepared for a 
bridegroom : 

I have Dcspoke a pouet, lomebody 
Shall give me thauka for 't. 

B. and PI. Hon. MtaaU F., ▼, 1. 

See Johnson. 

f All that happy is, betide 
Both the bndcgroom and the bride^ 
May their dayes be all of bliaa, 
Each as full of jov aa this; 
And when the caM and posMt come 
With summons to Elysium, 
The God of Love convey them to their rest 

Bpilkakminm, Poemt, by M. Stevcmam, 1666. 

POST, 9. Haste, speed. 

The mayor toirarda Guildhall hies him in all jmw/. 

Bich.UI,m,6. 
Ambition, still on harsebaek. comes in poMt, 
And seemef with greater gloxy to appeare. 

1km. Civ. Wan^ vii, 6S, 
And brought him unto Toike, in allmaine poa$i. 

JhU., Tiii, S6. 
fbr aha went down to Cornwall strayght in pott. 
And caused all her father's men to rise. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ p. 88. 

POST AND PAIR. A game on the 
cards, played with three cards each, 



wherein much depended on vyingy or 
betting ou the goodness of your own 
hand. It is clear, from the intima- 
tions in the examples, that a pair- 
royal of aces was the best hand, and 
next any other three card*, according 
to their order : kings, queens, knaves, 
&c., descending. If there were no 
threes, the highest pairs might win ; 
or also the highest game in three 
cards. It would in these points 
much resemble the modern game of 
commerce. This game was thus per- 
sonified by Ben Jonson,in a masque: 

Po9i and pair^ with a pair-royal of aees in his hat ; hia 
garments nil done over with pnirs and purs; his squire 
carrying a box, cards, and counters. 

CArisinuUt a Masq., voL vi, p. 8. 

It is characterized elsewhere by the 
same author, as a frugal game : 

Let 'em embrace more frugal pastimes. Why should 
not the thrifty and right worsiiiptnl gnme of post and 
fair content them; or the ^ittv invention uf neddi^ 
for counters. Masque of Love Restored, vol. v, p. 406. 
]f you cannot agree upon the gfuue— to past and 
pair. 
W. We shall be soonest pairs ; and my aood host, 
When he comes late, he must kiss the post. 

Woman tilUd, O. Pi., vii, 898. 

See Pur, and PAia-BOYAL. 
POSTS, painted and ornamented, were 
usually set up at the doors of sheriffs, 
and other magistrates, on which the 
royal proclamations were fixed. 

He says hell stand at your door like a sherifTspost. 

Tweg.lf7i.li. 
How long ahould I be, ere I should put off 
To the lord chancellor's tombe, or tne skrive's posts. 

B. Jons. Ev. At. out ofH., ui. 0. 
I hope my acquaintance goirs in chains of ^old three 
and fifty times doubie— the posts of hu gate are n 
painting too. Hon. Wk., O. Pl, iii, SOS. 

A pair of such brothers were fitter for posts witliout 
doors, indeed, to make a shew at a new magistrates 
gate, than to be used in a woman's chamber. 

mdow, O. PI., xii, 95S. 
His discourse C"n alderman's] is commonly tbeaunala 
of his mayoralty, and what good govemmeut there 
was in tlie days of his gold chain, though the door 
posts were the only things that suflered reformation. 
BarU^s Mier., Char. 5. 
Whose Sonne more justly of his nntry boasts. 
Than who were borne at two pird painted pastes. 
And had some trauntiug merchant to Itis tyre. 

These were usually new-painted, on 
entering into office, as appears in the 
second of the above quotations, and 
here also : 

My lord maior's potts must needs be trimmed against 
he takes his oath. To tJkt Painters, OwWs Abn., p. 69. 

fPOSTHUME. Born or published after 
the death of the father or author, 
posthumous. In the first of these 
examples it is used aa a snbstantiye. 
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O pittie us, for oar deer pnrent's lake^ 
who honour'd thee, both in his life and death. 
And to thy guard lu9 mutkuwut did bequeath. 

Du Bartoi. 
Lutzenfield, where he 
Gain'd after death a fostkuate victory. 

Carm>*s Poem*, 1661. 
We hope yon will not inias:iiie bere is a line but what 
waa the author's own : for, thongh this be a postkume 
edition, here is no false codiciU. begotten after the 
father waa buried. CartwrigkV* Poems, 1661. 

Postkmme^ L a child born after the lathera death. 

DimioH*» LadUt' Dieiionarf. 

fPOST-KNIGHT. In the first example, 
iM only another phrase for a Knight 
OF THE POST, which see. In the 
second it appears to mean one who 
carried the post. 

The poit kmgkt that will iweare away his sonle. 
Though for the same the law his eares doe powle. 

TagUn's Worku, 16S0. 
And therefore, aa Jores friendship thou doat tender. 
To safe arrival! see thou dost him render. 
Wliiist May'es sonne his message thus did tell, 
A fui^, like KfOit-kmgkt^ came from hell; 
And from th' infernall king of blacke Avemua, 
These words he ntter'd (which doe much eonoem us). 

Ibid. 

fro POSTPOSB. To esteem less than 
another, to despise. 

Which appeares moat towards them who lay down 
their lives, and pottpose all worldly things for the 
preservation of their consciences. 

HowelVs fkmiliar Letters, 1660. 

fTo POSTURE 
sent. 

Tlioae peeces we esteem most rare. 



To picture, to repre- 



Which in night shadows postured are. 
Howetl's . 



FasKiliar Letters, 1650. 

fPOT. 

A pot made in the month with one finger, as children 
use to doe. WilkaW Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 264. 

POT-BIRDS appear in the stage direc- 
tion to the Pilgrim, act ▼, sc. 4; 
which I can only conjecture to mean 
the sound of hirds, imitated by a pot 
of water, and a quill. The first 
direction is "Musick and birds." 
They then talk about the singing of 
the birds, and the margin says again, 
" Musick and pot-birds*^ 

POTARGO. Sometimes written for 
BoTARGO, which see. 

POTATOES. It is curious enough to 
see that excellent root, which now 
forms a regular part of the daily 
DUtriment of almost every individual, 
and is the chief or entire support oJF 
multitudes in Ireland, spoken of con- 
tinually, as having some powerful 
effect upon the human frame, in ex- 
citing the desires and passions. Yet 
this is the case in all the writings 
contemporary with Shakespeare. 
Thus Falstaif : 



Let the tkv rain potatoes; let it thunder to the tune 
of GreensIeeTes i hail kissing comfits, and tnow 
eringoes; let there oome a tempeat of proTocation. 

Menj W. W.t ▼, 6. 

See the abundant, or rather super- 
abundant, notes of the commentators, 
on this, and similar passages. The 
subject is not worth pursuing; but 
if any person wishes for more illus- 
tration, they may consult, B. & FL 
Elder Bro., iv, 4 ; Ben Jons. Cyn- 
thia's Revels, ii, 2 ; Massinger, New 
Way to Pay, &c., ii, 2 ; 0. PL, iii, 
323, iv, 427, &c. The medical 
writers of the times countenanced 
this fancy. See also Harington's 
Epigrams, B. iii, 33. 
To POTCH, or POCHE. To thrust at 
with a pointed instrument; derived 
by Johnson from the French: but 
perhaps more nearly allied to poke. 
Kersey marks it aa a North-country 
word. 

Hine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't it had, for where 
I thouxht to crush him in an equal force. 
True sword to sword, I'll potck at him some way 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Coriol., i, 10. 

They use to poeke them with an instrument some- 
what like a salmon-speare. Carew's Comw., p. SI. 

fPOTCH'D EGGS. What we now call 
poached eggs. 

POTED, part. 1 have seen only in the 
following instance, and do not ex- 
actly know its meaning. 

He keepes a starcht gate, weares a formall rvBt, 
A noaegay, set face, and Kpoted cuffe. 

Heifw. BriL Trojf, !▼, 60. 
See PUEITAN. 

POTENT, «., for potentate. 

Cry havock, kings 1 back to the stained field I 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirits I 

JT. JokHy ii, 9. 

It seems to be Scotch, by the example 
which Mr. Steevens gives in the note ; 
but it is not in Jamieson. 
fPOTGUN. A pop-gun. 

Sclopns Tocari potest et tubulna h samburino li^o, 
quo pueri ekaa glande stuppea strepitum cient. 
a^enipcov. A folgvn made of^an eldeme stirke, or 
hoUow quill, whereout boyes shoote ehawen paper. 
Nomenelator, 1686. 

Also, a name for a short wide cannon, 
formed like a pot. 

Daggs, handgoons, hakes, hagbnisers, cnlTerins, 

alings, 
Potgoons, lakiri, cannons, double and demie. 

Heywood's S^der and FUe, 1661 

That hia stem Ignorance ana pride 

Might be the better fortify'd. 

Beneath his nose, in mighty state, 

A brace of mortal engines sate. 

Such dreadful pot-guns of correction. 

That thzeaten'd nothing but destruction. 

nu^hriu Bediviv., part 13. 1707. 
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fPOTHANGLE. More nsnaUy caUed 
a pot-hanger. 

Cbmaeter. initnimentain in gndni MUkfile, de ono 
•Itena ei lebetet sntpendimus. KJUfMucT^^p. Cire- 
miliere. The pot hangers. homenelator. 

Item, a frvenic mnne aud a peyra of potkangla aold 
to the aevd Scuoaniour. 

Jnemtory qf Goods, 80 He». VUI. 
Item, one potkangUs^ price ij.«. 

MSS. Siratford-m-Jwm» 1614. 

fPOT-LEACH. A drunkard. 

With hollow eyes, and with the palaie ihaldug, 
And goaty legs with too much liqaor taking. 
Tliia valiant pot-ltaek, that upon bis knees 
Has drunke a thousand potUes np-se-freese. 

2'«yfer'*iror*«,16SO. 

tPOT-PUNISHMENT. Forcing one 
another to drink. 

But these hase feUowes I leare in their a)e>hoases, to 

it^poi^niskmaU of each other once a day, till Ice. 

Lomatius on Pmrnttug, 1698. 

tPOT-QUARRELS. Drunken squabbles. 

Jre. Faith, landlord, Jlol. I'd have sworn thou 
hadst bin of a better natnre, than to remember JM^ 
fuarrels. Bj my troth \ should ha\e kick'd my 
lather in that hvnonr. 

Cartwrighfs Itoydtt Sine, 1651. 

POTSHARE, 9. The same as poUhard, 
a fragment of a broken pot. 

Iliey hew'd their helmes, and plates asnnder brake. 
As they had potshares been. ^au. F, Q., YI, i, 87, 

tPOT-SHOT. Drinking to excess. This 
term occurs in the Workes of Taylor 
the Water-Poet, 1630. 

Thus many a gallant that dares stab and swagger. 
And 'gainst a justice Uft his fist or dancr: 
And being mad perhaps, and hot pot-shot, 
A crazed crowne or broken pate hath got. 

fPOT-SURE. Confident; literally, 
haying drunk enough to make him 
bold. 

When these rough gods beheld him thus secure^ 

And arm'd agaiuit them like a man pot-sure, 

Tliey stint vaiii storms. Legend of Ccpt. Jones, 1659. 

To POTT, 0., the same as to cap, verses ; 
that is, to produce one Latin verse, 
on demand, which shall begin with 
the same letter that ends a verse 
before repeated. 

The boies of divers schooles did cap or potts verses, 
and contend of the principles of grammar. 

Stowe's Survey (1599), p. 53. 

I have not found the word elsewhere. 
POTTLE,*. The measure of two quarts. 
I presume the pottles for strawberries 
originally held that quantity. Alas, 
how changed I 

Now, my sick fool, Roderigo, 
Whom lore hath tum'd almost the wrong side out- 
ward. 
To Desdemona hath to-night caxouz'd 
Potations pottle deep. Othello, ii, 8. 

She [a bawd] hath only this one shew of tempemnce, 
that let a gentleman send for tenne pottles of wine in 
her house, bee shall hare but ten quarts ; and if bee 
want it that way, let him pay for't, and take it out in 
•tew*d prunes. Ooerburg^s Char., K 1 b. 

It is Bometimea used for drinking- 



vessel, without reference to the mea> 
sure. 

Hence also, 
POTTLE-DRAUGHTS. The taking oflf 
that quantity at once. 

I shall be ghd 
To giTe thanks for you, sir, in pottU-drmu^hts. 

0.¥l,CUgkalek,m,Z. 
Our funerals had been 
BtrntiVA in pottU-draughts. Ibid. 

See vol. iz, p. 338. 
-fTo POUCH. To close up in a poach 
or case. 

Come bring you »iatpou«k*d in his leathern shrine. 
quarlcs'sEwMems. 

tPOUCHRINGS. 

Broomes for old shooesi povekrings, bootea and 
buskings. Songs of the London I'reHtices, p. ISS. 

POUKE, 9. A fiend. The same as 
Fuck, or BobiQ Goodfellow, supposed 
to be a merry and mischievous fairy. 
So, without doubt, it ought to be 
read, as Mr. Todd conjectures, and 
not ponke, which has no meaning. 
Mr. Steevens had so cited before. 

Tjfe let the pouke, nor other CTill surights, 

Ke let mischievous witches with tliey'r channes, 

£e let hob- goblins, names whose sence we see not, 
ray us with things that be not. 



Spens. Bpithal, \ 1, 311, ke. 
may perceive the heavens frown, 
tie coverings down. 
Scourge of Fenus, 1614^ 



And, that they mar percei 
The|»oiiJ:«f and goblins puU the covehuj 



Skinner ei^plains Chaucer's <'ne none 
hell powJcCy^ by ** t. e., no fmg of hell, 
nuUus cacodsemon." See also under 
Pug, etym. gen. where he says '*Pugs 
etiam deemones vocant," &c. See 
Puck. 
POULDER, 4., or POWLDER. Powder ; 
pouldre, old French. 

And of the^oM^ifer plot they will talk yet. 

£. Jons. Spigr.^ 92. 
For like as a match doth lie and smoulder. 

Long time before it oonimeth to the traine. 
But yet, when fire hath caught in the poulder, 
No art is able the flames to restraine. 

Mirr, Mag,, 832. 
And who maj dare speake, against one that is great, 
Lawe with Apowlder indeed. 

Song of a Constable, Cens. liter., riii, 40S. 

POULDERED. Beaten to powder; 
from the same. 

And were not hevenly grace that did him blesse. 
He had beene pouldrednH, as thin as floure. 

Spens.F.q^l,p.6. 
And on his shield, enveloped seveuiold. 
He bore a crowned littie emiilin. 
That deck'd the azure field with her fbyre wmlder'd 
skin. Ibid., UI, ii, f 2fi. 

POULDRON. See Polkon, &c. 

POULES, or POWLES, for St. Paul's. 
The old, vulgar pronunciation, bor- 
rowed, perhaps, originally from the 
French. ''As old aa Fouies," (pro- 
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nounced Poles) was a prorerb occa- 
sionnlly used within my memory, 
though it allades to the old Gothic 
church. So it was spoken, even when 
written PauPs. 

It is intended, havinjr cnre of sonli. 

That upoa ittmiDona 1 sUoald preHrh at PauU». 

Honat Gkott, p. 209. 

So also. 

Well, now thou'rt oome in tight of PauVSt 
Host thoa componnded for tlij eoales. 

mt Batof'd, Mr, SwiUk to Sir J. Mennii. 

See Paul's. 
tPOULT. A chicken. 

Sel Til beleev'd cos. 

And by the wisest few too, that i* th' camp 

Yoa do not feed on pleasant poults. 

dutpmaiCs Rnenge of Honour, 1654. 

POULTER, 9. A dealer in poultry. It 
has long been changed to poulterer. 

If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically both in 
word and matter, hanz me up by the heels for a 
rabbft-sacker, or a pouUer** Iiare. 1 ffen. IF., ii, 4. 
I could hulk your grnce, and liang you up cross-leg'd. 
Like a hare at a pouUer*s. B. f Ft. PkiUuter, v, 1. 
He sleeps a horseback like a pottUer. 

WkiteDetil,0.Vl.,ri,9SS. 
Orer against the parish cliurch of St. Mildred, on the 
giiuth side of the Poultrie, up to the great couduite, 
have vee divezB fayre houses, sometimes inhabited by 
pouU'ers. Stove, p. 810. 

POUNCE, r. To perforate; from ponear, 
Spanish, or poncellare, Italian. Coles 
has " to pounce, perforo." See also 
Minshew. 

A short coate gaided and pounced after the galiarde 
fashion. Elyot, Got., loL 91. 

See Todd. Holinshed speaks of gilt 
bowls pounced, or pierced. 
fPOUNCE. A punch ; a stamp. 

A pounce to print the money with, tudicula. 

WukaW Dietionarie, ed. 1608, n. 147. 
A pounce, or printing yton to niarke withail, indictiia. 

Ibid., p. 131. 

-fPOUNCE. Some medicinal prepara- 
tion. 

Of the flesh thereof there is made pounces for sicke 
men to refresh and restore them : but yet it gene- 
rateth grosse bloud, and makes one to sleepe mucli. 
Passenger of Bentennto, 1613. 

POUNOET-BOX, 9. A box perforated 
with small holes, for carrying per- 
fumes ; quasi, pounced-box. 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncel-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took't away again. 

LHen.ir,i,Z. 

It might be thought that a snuff-box 
was meant, as it follows : 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there 

Took it in suuif. 

But it means no more than snuffing 
it np, or* smelling strongly to it; 
with the addition of a quibble on the 
phrase, "to take anything in muffC* 
which was equivalent to "taking huff 



at it,** in familiar modern langoage. 
See Sncfp. 
POUNCINGS, or POUNCES. Holes 
stamped in clothes, by way of orna- 
ment, such as is now called pinking. 

Your poorer neighbours, with coarse naps, nejclected, 
Fasliiuns conferred about. pouHcinqs and pajiiunara. 
B. 4- Fl. Wit w. iioius, ui, 1. 
What can yon do now. 
With all your paintings and jowr poundnas, lady, 
To restore my blood again ? Ibid., Kn. of Malta, ii, 1. 
One spendcth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 
Homily eufainst Excess of Jpparel, cited by Todd. 

tPOUND-PEAR. The pear called in 
French the bon-chrHien, 

Poire de bon chrestien, poire de Kvre, Badno. A 
pound-peare, Nomenclaior, 1685. 

fPOUND-STONB. 

Then doth the ponderous poundstonc pone 
Bring doune their fecte againe. 

Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammes, 1677. 

POWDER FOR THE HAIR was in- 
troduced into England early in the 
17th century, and became the imme- 
diate subject of ridicule to the drama- 
tists, and severe censure from the 
Puritans. I do not recollect that it 
is mentioned by Shakespeare ; but it 
is by Ford, in a play published in 

1633 : 

Wliv this being to her instead of a lookin^-glafs, ihe 
ihall no oftener povder her kair—'kc., but she slinU 
remember me. Lo9e*s Sacrif., ii, 1. 

It is alluded to in one printed in 
1618: 

As for your handsome faces, and filed tongnes. 
Curled miller's heads, 8u:. Fl. Loyal Subject, ill. 9. 

About the year 1654, Howell, speaking 
of a person who thought madness 
cured by putting ashes on the head, 
says. 

If the said ambassador were here among ns, he woald 
think our modem galUnts were all mad, or subject to 
be mad, because they ashe and powder their pericTa- 
niums all the year long. Letters, iv, 6. 

To POWDER, r. To sprinkle with 
salt: also to salt meat in any way. 
Hence a powdering-tub, for a vessel 
in which things are salted. Also 
powdered beef, for salted beef, &c. 
These words are hardly obsolete. 

If thoa imbowel me to-day, I'll give vou leave to 
powder me and eat me to-morrow. 1 Hen, IV, v, 4. 

fPOW-DAKED. 

Can we not force from widowed poetry 
Now thou art dead (great Donne) one elegie, 
To erowne thy hearse? Why vet did we not tmst, 
Though with unkneaded imp-iUbfcW proae, tliy dos^ 

Dry as the sand that measures it, might lay 
Upon the ashes, on the funerall day ? 

Carew*sPocm»,\'^%. 

fPOWDIKE. A dike in the fens. 

Cutting downe of powdicke. 

Dalton*s Countrey Justice, 16^0 
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CatUng or hreakinff downe of powdike, or other bankci 
in manli-toiul, maiidoutly, if felony. IhU. 

POWLER, «. for poller; that is, one 
who polls or outs the hair. 

B. I know him not ; it he a deoft harber ? 
O. yea ; why he it mistreia Lamia'i ptneUr. 

Promos and Cassandm, ▼, 4. 6 Playi, i, p. S8. 

fPOWLINGS. Cuttings. 

Then lop for thr feirel the fovUngsi well powen, 
That hindieth tne eome or the graaae to m niowen. 
Tna$ef*» Smhamdru, 1(67. 

tPOWTING-CLOTH. A sort of neck- 
kerchief. 

A croiae-eloath, aa they tearme it, a powtiHg-Holk, 
plaguk. Witkakf J>iciiomn$, ed. 1606. p. 876. 

POa, «. The smallpox, when so used 
without any epithet ; exactly contrary 
to the modem usage. It was so 
called from the poekt^ or pustules, 
with which it covers the hody. This 
use of the word is fully confirmed by 
Dr. Farmer, in a note on the following 
passage ; which, indeed, itself afibrdbi 
a confirmation of it, since the o*«, 
there mentioned, mean the marks left 
by the smallpoip, as they did also the 
pustules of it. See 0'«. 

O that your face were not lo full of 0*a. 

JT. A jNur on that jeat. Lo^i L. X.. t, 8. 

Thus, says Dr. Farmer, Davison has a 
canzonet on his "lady's sicknesse of 
the po««;" and Dr. Donne writes to his 
sister,'* At my return from Kent, I found 
Peggy had tbe|MMre — I humbly thank 
God It has not much disfigured her." 
Thus is Katharine, the court lady, 
attendant on the princess of France, 
defended from the imputation of inde- 
licacy, in using this term ; and thus, 
I presume, may the other old dra- 
matists be defended for putting this 
expression into the mouths of their 
delicate females ; of which abundant 
instances may be found. See Ben 
Jonson, Devil is an Ass, v, 1, 2, and 3 ; 
New Inn, ii, 1 . 

Gelia, in the Humourous Lieutenant 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, says, 

Fojr on theae bawling drama ! I'm aure you'll kiss me. 

Act i. Bc. a. 

So Anabel, in the French Lawyer, 
act y, sc. 1 ; and Mary, in Monsieur 
Thomas, act iii, sc. 3. Leonora, in 
Massinger's Very Woman, act iv, 
8C. 3. But I fear the ladies did not 
quite discard the expression when it 
has obtained a much coarser meaning, 
yse reconciles strange things. 



Such a plague was the smalipag, 
before the recent modes of counter- 
action were known, that its name 
might well be used as an imprecation. 
POYNADO, or POINADO, *. A sword, 
or rather dagger ; a poniard. 

Strikes bia ptmtSo at a hntton'i tamdth. 

RUmrn/rom P«nM«ntf, i, %. 

It occurs also in Uie stage direction 
to Fnimus TroSs, Act r, Sc. 3. "draws 
hiMwwnado." O. PI. vii, 517. 

I Wm haTe it lo aharp-pointed, that it ahall lUb 
Motto like a popnmfdo, LfWt Mfdma, t. 1 

He irooU not nae any other re?enge, but at the next 
meeting atab him with hiafoiiMufo, though he vere 
eooidemned to death for the action. 

Jt. GrMM, nesMtftlUng out, 4rc.^ in EarL 
MUe^ Tol. iii. 897, ed. Park. 

POYNETTES. Small bodkins, or 



points to punch holes with 

And then their bonettea, and their soj 



rsovMl/M. 
ibar P«, 6. PL. i, p. 6, L. 

PRACTICE, 9. Art, deceit, treachery. 
See Todd, in Praeiiee, No. 8. 



That thia remotion of the dake 

Ii pmetice only. liMf Lear, n, i. 

Oh thon, Othello, that waat once ao good, 

Vall'n in the pfwtie* of a onrsed alave. Otkalio, ▼, 9. 

Since I am inform'd. 
That he waa apprehended by her fntcHce, 
And, when he oomea to trial for hia life. 
She'll atand np hia aecoaer. Mmu. FmH. afUte, t, I. 
I pray Qod there be no praetict in thia change. 

^ ' Look MkouifOB, 1900, 

In our commoner sense o( practice, 
that is, the habit of performing any 
thing, practick was most used. 
PRACTICE, or PRACTIQUE, ». 
Practice, opposed to theory. 

Mo anch matter; 
He haa the theory only, not Xhtfroedck. 

Mau.£Mp.efSut,ix,\. 
Oh, fHend, that I to mine owne notice 
Had joined bat yonr experience ; I have the 
Tkeorieke, but tou the praetieke. Bngl TnoM^ i, I. 
Who being veQ grounaed in the theoricke. 



thejmic/ijife aa an effect of the cause. 

Lmtam** L$a». (SUv., I. 

PRACTICK, a. Practical. 

So that the art and pnctick part of life, 
Must be the mistress to this theozique. 

5A£rm.F.i,l. 

Also, from the above noted sense of 
practice, artful, treacherous : 

Wherein she used hath the pmelieke paine 

Of tills fidse footman, clokt with aimplenesse \ 

Whom if ye please for to discover plaine, 

Ye shall him, Archimago, find, Igbesse 

The falsest qian alive. Spent. ^. Q^ I, zii, S4. 

Snppreaseth'mutin force, and prmetieke frande. 

Hugku'i t. Arthur, 1687, Intnd. 

PRACTISANTS, «. Traitors, confe- 
derates in treachery; from the obsolete 
sense of practice. Se^ Practics. 

Here enter*a Pucelle, and \kct pr^e^u•nU. 

IITm. F7,iii.9. 

PRAISE AT PARTING. A sort of 
proverbial expression, often alluded 
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to bj old authon. Stephen Goeson^ 
a writer of queen Elixabeth's time, 
was the authorof a Morality eoentitled, 
but nerer published. Shakespeare 
has, 

Akfnd 
or cKeeOoit dumb diMoane. Pr.FrMU§im deptvtmg. 

VowpnuM Mi thj parting. Tom T^Ur, #-<;., 1696. 
Ajidfo aha doth ; ^ntprmseHhj Ivck ut parting. 

Tko Womtn qfJimgion, 1599. 

fPltANE. A prawn. 

Frmu a tpAt, $ng9 eoejui. Takgr. 

PRANK, V. To dress out affectedly, or 
splendidly; to decorate. Pranken, 
Dutch. 

TofarUKhMlf, 
The endow nmrk o^ the kno; yoa have obeenr'd 
With a iwain'i wearing; aad me, poor, lowly nudd. 
Moat ^oddcM-Iike prnOk'd up. Wint. TuU, iv, 8. 

Bmt *ti8 that miracle and qiieen of gemi. 
That nature prank$ her in. attracta my aoaL 



I, attracta my aoaL 

I, and othera trimly dicht 
8p9nt.F.q.,l,vf,\^ 



Some pnmeke their raffes, 
Their gay attyre. 

So Milton : 
Obtmding ftlae raleapmK la reaeoD'e garb. 

Commit L 769. 

Hence pranker was used for a person 
who dressed gsily. See Todd. 
PRANK is met with, but rery rarely, as 
an adjective. Frolicksome, full of 
tricks ; from pranks s. 

If I do not seem pnmker now than I did la thoae 
daya, I'U be hanged. Lingna, O. PL, t, 910. 

Mr. Todd rightly observes, that 
pranky a trick, was in earlier times 
more seriously applied, of which he 
gives examples. 
PRAVANT, a., probably for provant. 
Anything supplied from military 
stores. 

They rode to the place, where they might deeery two 
battels ready ordered for present skirmiih, they 
eoald easily disoorer the ooloon utdpnuant liTeries 



of eveiie companie. 

HegwooiPt HUnrekie, 

See Peovant. 



b.viii,p.654. 



fPRAVITY. 
viias. 



^ckedness. Lat. pra- 



Snch is the 0fiast7jr and weaknew of mans nature, as 
without indiutry, art, and disetpline, he remaines 
but the onely degree of reason from a beast. 

TheOoklenFUece.im. 
Why doth man blame the manners, and the times. 
Imputing to their pramtia his crimes ? 

Owen*9 digrams, 1(177. 

PRAYERS AFTER A PLAY. This 
awkward and misplaced act of devo- 
tion seems little reconcileable to 
modem notions of propriety; but 
there is abundant testimony, that it 
was long the custom, in our theatres, 
at the end of each play, to offer a 



solemn prayer for the sovereign, or 
other patron of the house. This was 
done by one or more of the per- 
formers, actually kneeling on the 
stage. 

Mt tongoe is weaiyj when my Ins are ao too, I wfll 
bid yon good night; aad so kneel tiawn before yoa; 
bat indeed to prag Ibr the qaeen. 

8h. Epil. to Hen. /F. 
This shows like Heeling after the pUtg. 

MUdieton*e MadW., O. FL. t, 896. 
Whieh he performes with as mnch snle as an actor 
after the end of a play, when hee prayes for kie 
mt^ettie, tke lorde ef kie moet kmtonroble prime 
amneetl, and att tkat love Ike img. 

CUtiu^e mi^uiee a^D. P- S7. 

Many other examples are given by 
Farmer and Steevens at the end of 
Henry lY. See other references in 
O. PL, i, p. 291, at the end of the 
New Custome. See also Kneeling. 
flbPREAD. To pillage. 

Drawing after them at their tailesjnreat trainee of 
the meniall and household serritors, Uke unto crewea 
and troopes otpreading brigands. 

SolUuure Ammianne MareeUmne, 1809. 

PREASE, 9. Press, or crowd. 

Great-belly*d women 
That had not half a week to so, like rams 
In the old time of war, would shake the preaee 
And make them reel before them. Hen. Fill, !▼, 1. 

The modem editors take the liberty 
to read jprtfM, Capell excepted. 

llie king is at hand, stand close in the preaee. 

I>ttmon ^ Pitk., 0. PL, i, p. 199. 
In case she be constrained to abide 
In preaee of company. 

Toner, jr Oiem.^ O. PI., ii, p. 190. 
And hasting to get oat of that same preaee. 

She beckned him that after her he ride, 
Then went she thence, with mind inclin'd to peaee. 

Har. Arioeto, xxxvi, 88. 
And throngh the preaee (agreed so) they brake. 

Fairf, Tueo, zix, 6. 

To PREASE, V. To press. 

No humble suitors preaee to speak for right 

Sflm. F7,{ii,l. 
And pniers did preate before thy mercy-seat. 

Looking Glaeefor London, J 4. 
Poar any man to preaee beyond the place. 

Bueey lyAmkoie, F 8. 
Ban preaeing forth on foot, and fought so then. 

^ ^ MTrr.for Mag.,Zn. 

PRECEDENT, «., for prognostic, or 
indication. 

With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 
The pricedent of pith and livelihood, 

8k. Venue ^ Ad., Suopl., i, 406. 

It was used also for a rough draft, or 
previous copy of any writing : 

My lord Melun, let this be copied out. 
And keep it safe for our remembrance; 
Eetum iht precedent to these lords again. 

r. Jokn, T. 8. 

fPRECEL. To excel. 

Thou Shalt be Janos, hard 'tis to preeel 
Thy father; if thou equal'st him, *tis well. 

Owen'e Bpigrawu. 

PRECISIAN, 9, A puritan, or precise 
person. 
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He wu of Italy, tnd tbat ooontrj breeds not 
Prediicnt thtt way, but liot Ubertinet. 

Verity, you brmch. 
The deril tan'd prtdtuMl Mimu. Ntw w., i. 1. 

A precisian well described : 

The m«ii, affrigbted at this apparition. 



Upon recorenr'Krew a great pfecisiat. 
He bouKlit a hilile of the new trauilarion. 
And in his life he sbew'd great reformation, 



He walked mannerly, and talked meekly. 

He beard three lectures, and two lermoM weekly. 

He vow'd to ahnn nil companiea unmly. 

And in bis speech lie used no oath but traly; 

And leaionsly to keep the sabbath's rest, 

Hii meat for that day on the ev'n was drest. 

Haringt<m*i JStng., i, 20. 
These men for all the worid like our urecmana be, 
Who^ for some cross or saint they in tne windows see, 
Will pluck down all the church. 

i)ray<.Po/yol».,Ti.p.77B. 

A rery severe portrait of a precinan 
is in sir T. Orerbary's Cbaracters, 
sign. K 3, edit. 1630. There seems 
to be no assignable meaning for 
precinan, in the following passsge of 
Falsurs letter: 

Ask me no reason why I lore you; for though lore 
use reason for his prtcinan, he admits him not for 
his counsellor. Merry W. W., ii, 1. 

Physician has been conjectured, with 
great probability; and the more so, 
as Shakespeare has elsewhere given 
to Reason the same office : 

My reason, the pkyncian to my lore. 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me. Sontut 147. 

But Precisian is given by Johnson, 
in his Dictionary, and defined, " one 
who limits or restrains;" a sense 
which might easily be admitted, were 
there any proof that the word was 
ever so used at that period. 
, The derivative, precisianism, was also 
used. 
PRECONTRA'CT, *. A previous con- 
tract. 

He is your husband on a precontrAct, 
To bring jrou thus together is no sin. 

Meat, for M.,if,l. 
Abhorring sore this act, 
Because I thereby brake a better preeontr6et. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ p. 878. 

It has been found also as a verb. 
See Johnson. 
PREDrCT, s. Prediction. 

Or say with princes if it shall go well. 
By ofi' predict that I in heaven finde. 

Sk. Sonnet, 14. 

See Often, adj. 
t3V> PREDOMINE. To predominate. 

So th' element in wine predomining. 

It hot, and cold, and moist, and di^ doth bring. 

PREEVE, or PRIEVE, r. To proved 
a Chaucerian word, retained by 



Spenser, but, I believe, no other poet 
of his age. 

But bad him stay at case till further preeting. 

Sp.Motk.Hmb.TmU,Lian. 
Besides her countenance, and ber lirely hew, 
Mntched mith equal yeares, do surely prt«M 
That yond same is your daughter, r. Q., VI, xii, 18. 

It was used also in the Scottish 
dialect. See to Preif, Prieve, or 
Preve, in Dr. Jamieson*s Dictionary. 
PRIEFE, «., of the same origin. Proof, 
trial. 

But readie are of anie to make prvfe. 

Sp. Moth. ffuh. TaU, 1 408. 
Tell then, Olady, tell what faUl jin>A 
Hath with so huge misfortune you onprest. 

>. €.,11.1,48. 

fPREFINED. Predestined ; fixed be- 
forehand. 

And whereas death is to all men preftned. 

ImoIUs' Hist, of the Tmrtt, IflOS. 
That they should not before the time br Him |;God] 
prefined, devour the reliques of the Greeke empire. 

PREGNANCY, s. Ingenuity, wit ; from 
the metaphorical senses of Paegnant, 
which see. 

Fregnaney h msde a tapster, and hath his quick wit 
wasted in giving reckonings. 9 Hen. IF, i, 2. 

AfFect the opinion of ortgnancy, by an impatient and 
catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar. 

Lord BaeoH*t Speech to Sir Rick. fftUttm. 
Not a dunce, captain ; but you might give me leave 
to misdoubt that pregnancy in a solilier, which it 
proper and hereditary to a courtier. 

B.4-FI. Honest M. F., u, S. 

PREGNANT, a. Ready, or apt to pro- 
duce.. The metaphorical senses of 
this word, by which it was applied to 
the productiveness of mind, genius, 
argument, &c., are now in general 
obsolete. Dr. Johnson has noticed 
three of them, but the last, as it 
seems to me, erroneously ; giving it 
the signification of free or kind 
(Pregnant, 6), where I think it meaua 
apprehensive, ready to conceive, or 

Sroduce right intelligence. See here 
fo. 3. 

1 . Stored with information : 

Our cities institutions, and the terms 

For common justice, you are wsnregnant in. 

As art or practice hath enriched any 

Tiiat we remember. Meas.for Mtas., i, 1. 

Tis very clcare the place is very pregnant. 

Ram Alley, 0. Fl., t, 4S6. 

Hence the contrary, Unpbeonamt, 
q.v. 

2. Ingenious, full of art or intelli- 
gence : 

Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness 
Wherein the pregnesU enemy [i. «., the derill does 
much. Twelfth JV, li. 2. 

How pregnant sometimes his lepliea are. Eaml,, ii, 8. 
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3. Apprehennve, ready to understand, 
rich in perceptire powers 



My master hath no roice, lady, bat to jmr own mott 
pregnant and voachaafed ear. 2WW. H., iii, 1. 

It is marked, however, in this sense, 
as somewhat affected, for the foolish 
air Andrew immediately takes it up, 
as a superfine term, fit to be remem- 
bered : "Odours, pregnant^ and vouch- 
safed! 1*11 get them all three ready." 
Ibid. 

4. Applied to an argument; fall of 
force or conviction, or full of proof 

in itself: 

Kow, sir, this granted, ai it it a most preanant and 
vnforc'd position. OtlUUo, ii, 1. 

Malice and Incre in them 
Hare ky'd tliis woe here, 'tiB pregnant, preanantt 

The word was, however, used with 
great laxity, and sometimes abased, 
as fashionable terms are; but gene- 
rally may be referred to the ruling 
sense of being full, or productive of 
something. Thus in Hamlet : 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the Icnee, 

Where thrift may follow &wning. Haml., lii, 9. 

'Where I should not so much inter- 
pret it quick, ready, as Johnson and 
others do ; but artful, designing, full 
of deceit. 
fPEELUDIOUS. Serving as a prelude. 

Yet, that's bnt a preludious blisse ; 
Two Bools pickearing in a kisse. 

CUa9elan(Ps Poems, 1651. 

fTo PRENOTE. To prognosticate. 

To uwomMnitprenoteadohnT and pain of the wombe. 
Sounder^ Pkgsiognomu, 16o3. 

PRENTICE, *. The word requires no 
explanation; but we should notice 
the famous legendary worthies, the 
four prentices of London, formerly 
▼ery popular heroes, in that place. 
On their acts, there is an old play, 
by Thomas Heywood, printed in 
quarto in 1615. They were, accord- 
ing to that author, Godfrey, Grey, 
Charles, and Eustace, the four sons 
of an earl of Boloign, who was 
reduced to poverty by supporting 
William I in his invasion of England. 
These sons he had bound to trades ; 
but they preferred the profession of 
war, and went volunteers to the Holy 
Land, where they performed prodi- 
gies of yalour. Reprinted 0. PL, 
?i, 457. 



He waakiM—tkefomr prmAau of Londm above all the 
nine worthies. 

EarWi Mieroc., ( 68, oni Blie^i Note vp<m it. 

We should remark also the legal 
phrase prentice, or apprentice of law, 
for a barrister in that profession. 
This was anciently their regular title ; 
see Blount, and Cowell, who quote 
Selden as authority. They add, that 
the learned Plowden so styled him- 
self; and that Finch, in his Nomo- 
technia, wrote himself apprentice de 
la ley. So Harington : 

For plowden, who was father of the laws. 
Which yet are read and ruled by his enditings^ 
DoUi name himself ». prentice in bis writings. 

Bpigr., B. ii, Sp. 7S. 

fPREPARANCE. Preparation. 

All this bun preparaunee to warre. 

Mor^e Utopia. 1661. 

PREPARE, s. Preparation ; from the 
verb. 

Pembroke and Stafford, yon in onr behalf 
Go lery men, and makt prepare for war. 

fTo PREPENSE. To contrive before- 
hand. 

Aecnrata malicia, mafice prepensed. 

Acenratnm habere, to prepense, or forcast a thyng 

curiously. EUoUs JHelumarie. 

fTo PREPORT. To forebode. 

Pyransts gaudes gandium: your inconstant jor 
preports annoy. WilkaW Dietionarg, ed. 1634^ p. 576. 

To PREPOSTERATE, v. To render 
preposterous, or to disgrace. 

1 nerer saw things dome bv yon, which preposterated 
or penrerted the good judgment that all the world 
esteemeth to shine in yon. 

Palace qf Pleas., rol. ii, S 7 b. 

fPREPOSTEROUSLY. Chapman uses 
this word (Horn. II., v, 584) in a 
very pedantic manner, in the sense 
of hind part foremost, or literally, as 
we say, bottom upwards, on one's 
head. 

He groaned, tumbled to the earth, and stayed 
A mighty wldlepreposlerouslg. 

fPRESAGIE. A presage. 

Thioke thou this is a presagie of God's fearoe wrath 
totliee. 

If that tbou eleuve not to his woord, and eke repen- 
tant be. Stubbei^ Two Examples, 1581. 

PRESCRIPT, fl. Prescribed, or writ- 
ten down before. 

By whose prescript order all was to be done. 

' '' ' KnotUs's Turks, S90K. 

Which is the prescript praise and perfection of a |ood 
and particular mistress. Hen. V, iii, 7* 

Noticed by Johnson. 
PRESCRIPT, s., in a similar sense. 
Order, direction in writing. 

And then I prescripts gave her 
That ahe should lock herself from liis resort. 

Hand., ii, I. 
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Thii is the reading of the early 
gnartoa ; the folio huBfreeepts. 
This sense is exemplified by Johnson 
from Milton ; and an instance also 
given of its being used for prucrip- 
Hon, in the mediciEd sense. 
PRESEANCE, «., from the French. 
Priority of place, in sitting. 

Tbdr ditenet jndpneut iB precedence and pre$mnce. 
Cartw^s ConnMUt quoted by Johnton. 

PRESENCE, for presence-chamber. 
The state room in a palace, where the 
sorereign usually appears. 

An*t please your Race, the two great cardinala 
Wait in ihtpruAee. Bmry 7111, iii, 1. 

la a doke'a chamber hnAK with nobIea,Iike a jprf- 

That is, like a king's. Hence used 
also for any grand state room : 

iHer beantT makea 
Thli Tantt a feasting pretmc^t fnll of light. 

JBoat. /• /«!., T, 8. 

See Johnson. 
fPRESENT. Immediate ; quick ; 
ready. 

To which Mr. Donne was not able to make a pruetU 
answer, bat after a long and peiplez'd pause, said. 
Aubrey* MitcelUnies, p. ' 
This is the best vn^jtrfMemtui remedy for helping 



' Auire/s MUcelUmies, p. 70. 
Cpresemt»$t remedy ' '^ 
the rhenm, that ever I knew or heard of. 



LupUm'i Thousa$id NoUihU Things. 

PRESENTLY, adv. At this present time. 

Therefore, I pray yon, stand not to disconrse, 
Bat monnt yoa presently. Two Qent., r. 1. 

Setting it forth to the reader, not as a battle already 
fought \MLt presently a fighting. 

See also the instances in Johnson. 
PREST, part,^ from to press, in the 
sense of to hasten. Used in the sense 
of ready, or earnest to do a thing ; 
perhaps rather from prest, old French, 
ready. 

Then do bat say to me what I shonld do. 
That in yonr knowledge may by me be done. 
And I am prtst unto it. Mer. Ven., U !• 

When this good man (as goodnesse still iMprest 
At all assay es to helpe a wight distrest). 

Jr»^P«M.ia.p.68. 
The whyles his salTa^re pace, that wont htprestf 
Was wandered in the wooa another way. 

Warton,in hisObservationson Spenser, 
collects many similar examples from 
the same author. Vol. ii, pp . 4 1 —44 . 

Devyse what pastyme that ye thynke beste. 
And make ye sore to fynde me preste. 

FlmrPs,O.V\.,i,U. 

Where also see Mr. Reed's note. 

tOne morning Thetis from the sea to heaven hir selfe 
doth prest. Homer, h Artkur HaU, p. U (1681). 

PREST, A. A loan. This is still used 
officially in some cases. Johnson 
exemplifies it from Bacon. 



fPREST MEN. Hired men, in oppo- 
sition to bond men. See Mr. Hooper's 
note to Chapman, Odyss., ir. 

PRESTER JOHN, that is. Presbyter 
John; from prestre, French, now 
pritre. The supposed name of a 
Christian king of India, whose do- 
minions were Tariously placed. [Full 
information on this subject will be 
found in M. D'Avezac's Introduction 
to Flan de Carpin.] Some have 
referred them to Abyssinia. Sir John 
Mandeville places them in an island 
called Pentexoire, and treats of him at 
large in his 27th chapter, edit. 1727. 
The following account of the origin 
of his title is in the 29th chapter : 

So it hefeUe that this emperoar cam with a Cristene 
knyght with him into a chirche iu Eeypt: and it was 
Satoday in Wyttson woke. And the hishop made 
ordrea. And he [the emperor] heheld and listend 
the serryse fuUe tentvfly : and he askede the Cristene 
knyht, what men of aegre theischolden ben that the 
prelate had before hui. And the knyght answerde 
and seyde, that thei scholde ben prestes. And than 
the emperour seyde, that he wolde no longer ben 
clept kyug ne emperoar, hui preest ; and that he wolde 
have the name of the first preest that went oat of the 
ehirclie : and his name was John. And so erere more 
sithens he is clept Prestre John. P. 863. 

Gibbon treats the whole as a fiction, 
and says, '* The fame of prester^ or 
presbyter John, has long amused the 
credulity of Europe;" and that, "in 
its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, 
Rome, &c., the story eyaporated in a 
monstrous fable.'* Chap. 47. This 
emperor, howeyer, imaginary or not, 
was often alluded to by poets. 

Were it to bring the great Tark, boand in chains, 

Thrungh France in triumph, or to cowple np 

Tlie Sophy and great Prester-Jokn to«rether, 

I wonld attempt it. Fl. Noble Gent., t, S. 

And Uien I'U revel it with Prester John ; 

Or banqaet witii great Cham of Tartary. 

ForhuuUns, Anc. Dr., iii. 129. 

Ariosto has a carious tale of Senapo, 
king of jSlthiopia, whom he makes 
the same as Prester John : 

Senapo detto h dai sndditi snoi 
Gli diciam Presto, o Pretejenni noi. 

Or. Fnr^ zxxiii, 106. 

Which Harington thus translates : 

This prince Senapo there is cald of many. 

We call him Preeter John, or Preter Jany. zxxiii, 97. 

PRETENCE, *., for intention ; as Pbe- 
TEND, infra, for intend. 

For love of yon, not hate nnto my flriend. 
Hath made me pablisher of this pretence. 

TiD0 0ent,rer.,m.\. 

That is, of his design to steal the lady. 

Against the nndivolged pretence I fight 

Of treasonoos malice. Maeh., ii, 8. 

To PRETEND. To intend. This sense 
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is 80 common in Shakespeare, that 
Mr. Steevens has even asserted that 
he never used the word otherwise. 

Now presentljr I'll pve her fether notice 
Of their disfiuBinK and pretended flight. 

TwoO€Mt.rer.,u,t. 

In the following passage, however, it 
is nndottbtedly used in the common 
signification : 

The contract yoa pretend with that hase wretch, 
rOne bred of alma, and foater'd with cold diahea, 
with acrapa o* the court), it is no contract, noac. 

•^ Cy»*.,ii,8. 

Now the contract of Imogen with 
Posthamns, to which the speaker 
alludes, was not one intended, but 
actually passed, and aUuded to by her 
as a bar to Cloten's suit. Shake- 
speare has not, in fact, often used the 
word ; but other derivative words he 
has used in the way alleged. 
It is found also in other authors : 

Believe you are ahnied ; thia eoatoro fdni'd too. 
And what yon now pretend most fair and virtuooa. 

B. and Ft. Cntt. of Count., i, 1. 
Let'a hence, leat fturthw miachief be pretended. 

Jew ofM»lta, O. Pi., nii, 893. 
Wherfore I pretend to retume and come round, tborow 
other regyona of Europe. 

Dr. Borde, Introd., sign. H 8. 

rRETENS£D, part. Intended, de- 
signed. 

The fact, yon lay, waa done. 
Not of pretensed malice, but by chance. 

Sir J. Oldc., ii, 3. Mai. Suppl., ii, 800. 

This is the reading of the first quarto 
of 1600, and, considering the custo- 
mary usage of pretend, may well be 
right; but the folio of 1664 changed 
it to propensed. Mr. Steevens quotes 
also, "pretensed malice of the queen ;" 
but without saying whence he took 
it. 

As a law term, it means pretended, or 
claimed ; jus pratensum : and Todd 
has also exemplified it in similar 
senses. 

tJor in aU offencea they eoonte the intente and pre- 
tenud purpoae aa e?eli aa the acte or dede itaelfe. 

More'e Utopia, 1561. 

To PREVENT, v. To go before ; lite- 
rally from pravenio, Latin. To anti- 
cipate. 

I know not how. 
But I do find it cowardlr and vile. 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life. Jwl. Cms., v, 1. 

Then oonM I prevent the ziaing lun to wait on you. 
Aniiqu.,0.n,x,t\. 

So in the 119th Psalm, ver. 148: 
" My eyet prevent the night watches ;" 
and in the prayers, "Prevent us, 



Lord, in all our doings.'* See John- 
son. 
fTo PREVIEW. To see beforehand. 

Him faat aaleep in Cythera wooda 
I'le hide, or on fierce Ida^a holy hill; 
That none pretiew, and ao prevent our skill. 

Virgil, by Vican. 1883. 

PRICES. The prices paid in our old 
theatres were extremely low. It was 
a fashionable thing for some of the 
more gay gallants to sit upon the 
stage on stools, and these paid a 
shilling for their superior accom- 
modation. That was then the highest 
price. 

The private itage*i andience, the twehe-penny niooi 
gentlemen. Soaring Oirl, 0. PI., vi, 81. 

The same was also the price of a best 
box, which was called a room : 

But I aay, any man that hath wit may cenaure. if he 
ait in the tweUepenny room. Malcont., 0. PL, iv, 18. 

This personage is afterwards invited 
to a private box : 

Good air, will you leave the atage P I will help yon 
to a private room. Malcont., O. PL, iv, li. 

If he have but tioelve pence in hia purae, he will give 
it for the best room in a play-houae. 

Sir Tko. Ov€rhtry*» Char. 

Prynne thus recounts the necessary 
and contingent expenses of a play- 
house ! 

How many are there, who, according to their leveral 

Sualitiea, apend U. Sd. 4d. M. I2d. iSd. 2e. and some- 
imea four or five aliillin^ at a play-house day by 
day. if ooach-hire, boate-hire, tobaew, wine, beer, and 
ancA like vaine expencea, which play-houses do usually 
occaaion, be caat into the reckoning. 

Hietfiom., p. 828. 

There was a time, too, when the pit 
and gallery paid only a penny : 

Tour groundling, and yonr gallery commoner bnyea 
hia sport by ike penny. GuVm Uomb.^ ch- vi, p. 27. 

See GKOUNDLiNa. 

At the same period there was only 
one private box, which was also called 
"the lord*s room." It seems to have 
been a stage box : 

I meane not into the lor^e rooM#, which is now but 
the ata^'s auburba. OuC$ Eomh, 

The private box took up at the new play, 
For me and my retinue. Jf am. City Madam, 

There were also sixpenny places. Jon- 
son speaks of 

The fsBcea or gronnda of your people, that ait in the 
oblique cavea and wedgea of yonr houae, vour ainful 
eigpenuy mechanics. Ind. to Jiagn. Lady. 

In 1612, when Bartholomew Fair was 
produced, the prices had risen in some 
degree ; for in the comic articles of 
agreement between the author and 
the audience, it is covenanted that, 

It than be lawful for any man to judge hia eiz- 
penNrortb, hia twelve-pen'worth, ao to hia eigfateen- 
pence, two ihillinga, half a crown,— to the value of 
hit place. Induct, 
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It is certain^ howeyer, that the prices 
differed at different houses. See 
MaloDe's Proleg.^ SappL to Shakesp., 
vol.], p. 11. There was, undoubtedly, 
a two-penny gallery in the Fortune 
playhouse : 

One of them ii a Nip ; I took him onoe at the twh 
fenitjf gaUery at the Fortune. 

Soaring Girl, O. PL, Ti, 113. 

See many more particulars relating 
to the prices and accommodations in 
our early theatres, in Mr. MaIone*s 
Supplemental Observations to Shake- 
speare, Suppl., vol. i, pp. 8 — 27. Also 
in Steevens's notes to Henry VIII, 
act V, Bc. 3. 
To PRICK, V. To ride briskly; from 
pricking the horse on with Uie spur. 
Literally, to spur. 

A gentle knight wma pricking on the plaine. 

sp. F. q., 1. 1, 1. 

What need ve any spnr, but our own cause. 

To priet as to redre»t. JuL Cm., ii, 1. 

As my e?er esteemed duty pricti me on. 

Lo9€*i L. £.. i. 1. 

In all these cases, spur might be used 
instead ; even in the first. 

A gentle knight was spurring o'er the plain. 

Sometimes it seems to mean to shoot 
at a mark ; from the following word : 

This prayse belongeth to strange shootinge and draw- 
iiige of migbtye bowes, not to pricJtinge, and nere 
shootinge. Jsek, Toxoph., p. 106. 

PRICK, 8. A mathematical point, or 
point in general. In the old English 
translations of Euclid, this word is 
regularly used where point now 
occurs. 
So Warner, exactly: 

18 8 

Arithmetike, geometry, and musicke do proceed, 

18 3 

From one, hmicke, from divers sounds, fcc. 

^W. i?«^/., B. xiii, p. 833. 

That is, arithmetic proceeds from 
unity, eeometry from a mathematical 
point, &c. 

And made an erening at the noon-tide prick. 

Stick, in their numb*d and mortify'd bare arms. 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs'of rosemary. 

Lear, ii, 8, 

Here it means skewers, as also in the 
following : 

I give to the butchers. 8cc. pricket inough to set up 
their thin meate, thai it may appear thicke and welU 
feddc. WyU of the Devyll, bl. 1. 

It means likewise the point, or mark 
in the centre of the butts, in archery : 

Therefore seeing that which is most perfect and best 
in sliootinee, as alwayes to hit tlie prieke, was never 
r luird tell on yet amonges men. 

Jeck. Tosoph., p. 123. 



This point was also called the white, 
the mark, the pin, &c. 

They misse Uie marke. that shoot their arrowes wide ; 
They hit the prieke, that make their flight to glanco 
So neere the white, that shaft may light on clianoe. 
Mirr.for Mag., p. fi09. 

fPRICK AND PRAISE. An old phrase. 

Tliat be chiefs that have the prieke and praise in aiir 
thing, primse. WitkaW Dieiionarie, ed. 1608, p. 177. 
To which end, we must be sure to be arm'd alwavs 
with prick and praise of the deceased ; and cany the 
inventory of our ^ooda, and the groas sum of our 
dowry perpetually in our months. 

Brome^s Northern Lass. 

PRICK-SONG. Music written down, 
sometimes more particularly music in 
parts ; from the points or dots with 
which it is noted down. See Hawkins, 
ii, 243. 

He figlits as yoa singj»ririt-M«^,kee|M time, distance, 
and proportion. He rests his minim, one, two, and 
three in vour bosom. Rom. and Jnl^ ii, 4. 

I would have all lovers begin and end Mke^ipriek-soma 
with lacrynue. Mierocosmms, 0. PI., iz, 1S£ 

Hence the nightingale's song, being 
more regularly musical than any 
other, was often termed prick-aong : 

Teren, she cnrs. 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave priek-song ! Alex. /■ Camp., O. PL, ii, 187. 

When opposed to plain-song, it meant 
counter-point, as distinguished from 
mere melody. See Plain-song. 
PRICKLE, s. A sort of basket ; still 
technically used in some branches of 
trade. 

Kain roses still. 
Until the last be dropt ; then lience and fill 
Your iTtagtanX. prickles for a second shower. 

B. Jons. Masque of Pan., ti, p. 170. 

fPRICK-SHAFT. An arrow. 

Who with her hellish eourage. stout and hot, 
Abidea the brunt of many hpricksAafi shot 

Taylor's trorket,ieSO. 

PRIDWIN. The name of Arthur's 
shield. It was common for the sword 
of a hero to have a name; but it 
seems that both the shield and spear 
of Arthur shared that honour. They 
are all named in these lines of Dray- 
ton: 

The temper of his sword, the tnr'd Exealaboor, 
The bigness and the length of Rone, his nobte spear. 
With Pridwin his great shield, and what the proof 
could bear. Polgolk., Song iv, p. 7SS. 

PRIEFE. See Pueip. 
tPRIEST. 

The parish'prMv/ forgot that he was ever a claric j 
this IS meant of proud starters up." ffoteeU, 1659. 

To PRIEVE,©., for prove. See Preeye. 
fPRIM. A neat girl. 

Aboute all London there was no pnmre prym. 
But long tyme had ben famylyer wiih hym. 

Barclay's FgfU £gJag, n. d. 
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PRIMA-VISTA, or PRIMI-VIST. A 
game on the carda; probably the 
same as Pbimero. This has been 
doubted ; but the circumstance of the 
cards being counted ia the same way, 
seems to determine it. In both the 
six reckoned for eighteen, and the 
seven for twenty-one. 

His wordi are like the carda at primi-vitt, where six 
18 eighteen, and seven twenty-on^ ; for iher never 
aizniiy what they sound. Earle's Mieroeos., Char. 12. 
when it may be some of our butterfly judgments 
expected a set at maw or prima-vista from them. • 
Bival FritntU, lfl.J2 (cited by Steev.) 

Minshew says, *'Primero, find prima- 
vUta, two games at cards;" yet he 
gives but one set of names for them, 
find but one reason for the names : 
«• That is, first, and first scene, because 
he that can shew such an order of 
cardes first winnes the game." 
PRIMAL, fl. Original, first. 

It hath been taught us from thepn'MoZ state. 

Jnt. and Cleo., i, 4. 
It hath the jmrnal, eldest curse upon % 
A. brother's murder. Haml., iii, S. 

PRIME, 8. Morning. It meant origi- 
nally, as still in French, the first 
canonical hour of prayer. 

Tf he taste this bnxe nye about the pry»M, 
By the masse, he is in heven or evcn-soiig tynie. 
^ fbttrP*,0.PL,i,71. 

It was used by Milton : 

Till day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Far. Lost, v, 170. 

It means also spring : 

Till on a day, that dav is every pn'iM, 

When viiches wont do penance for their crime. 

-^.F.C.,I.ii.40. 

XJpton here interprets it morning; 
but there would be no sense in saying, 
«' till on a day, that day is every morn- 
ing." 

For love is crowned with the prinu. 
In the spring ti me. L.L.lMtj v 8. 

Flowers of prime. 0. PL, u, 163. 

Making two summers, winters, autumns, pnmee. 

Fansh. Lusiad, v, 15. 

It is not clear what is meant here by 

nulling prime : 

Piece-nual he gets lands, and spends as much time 
Wringing each acre, as maids pulling prime. 

DonnCt Sat., ii, 80. 

Prime is also a name for Pkimeko, 
and a term in the game itself: 

Prime, deal quicklv. 0. PL, vii, 189. 

This also is French. 
•\To PRIME. To become renewed. 

Night's bashful empress, though she often wain, 
As oft repeats her darkness, primee again ; 
And witli Iter circling horns doth re-enibrace 
Her brotiier's wealth, and orbs her silver face. 

QnarUye Emblems. 

PRIME, a. Ready, or eager. 
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Were they as prime as goats, as hot m monkert. 

Othello, ill, 8. 

It seems to haye been particularly 
applied to goats : 

Umt prime than goates or monkeys in their prid^. 
Sampson's Fow-breaker, D 4 b. 

PRIME-TIDE. Spring. 

How winter gendreth snow : what temperature 
In the prime-tide doth season well the soyl. 



Why suDuner bumes. , ^ ^ 

N. Grimmdd, in Wart. Toet., ui, M^ 

tPRIME-TIME. The same. Repre- 
senting the French printemps. 

He who has seen the busie bees when prime-time 
first forth leaps. A. HalVs Homer, p. 26, 1581. 

PRIMER, a. First, primary. 

Began the goodly church of Westminster to rear, 
The j»ri»er English kings so truly lealous were. 
' Z)f«y<. Pol., xi, p. 865. 

PRIMERO, PRIME, or PRIMAVISTA. 
A game at cards, said by some writers 
to be one of the oldest known in 
England. In French, prime. It is 
thus described by Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington, in the Archseologia, vol. yiii, 
p. 132. From Duchat's Notes on 
Rabelais, by which I have corrected 
Mr. Barrington's account : 

Each player had four cards dealt to him. one by one ; 
the seven was the highest card in point of number 
that he could avail himself of, which counted for 
twenty .one; the six counted for eighteen, the five 
for filteen, and ace for the same ; but the two, the 
three, and the four, for their respective points only. 
The knave of diamonds was commonly fixed upon for 
the quinola, which the player might make what card 
or suit he thought proper; if the cards m-ere of dif- 
ferent suits, the highest number was th« primero [or 
prime']; but if they were all of one colour, he that 
held them m'on \htfiusk. 

I find the term, quinola, in the French 
game ofRevertis (see Acad, des Jeux, 
p. 228), which is said to be borrowed 
from the Spaniards; but in other 
respects primero seems most to re- 
semble the game called Vambigu, if 
it is not the very same. There are 
the terms prime, &c. (Ibid., p. 248), 
and there are the rules for vying, that 
is, saying **»« de deux ou trois jettons 
davantage." P. 246. 
This description, however, will not 
fully explain the 99th Epigram of 
sir J, Harington*s second book; 
though it illustrates sufficiently the 
foliowing couplet : 

At first he thought himself half wav to heav*n, 
If in his hand he had but got a sexru. 

But sir John is too learned on the 
subject for most modern readers. 
The game was in high fashion. Gar- 
diner says that he left the King "at 
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prmero with the duke of Suffolk." 
Ben. Fill, t, 1. Sir John Hariog- 
toD speaks of his ''over-watching 
himself at primero.** Apol. foir Aia», 
Mb. 

Id the marqais of Worcester's Centary 
of Inventions, one is so contrived, 
"that playing at primero, at cards, 
one mayl without clogging his 
memory, keep reckoning of all si»es, 
sevens, and aces, which he hath dis- 
carded." §87. 

It was reckoned rather a gambling 
game: 

Ph'smto, whj I thonght thoa badit not been m much 
gunester m to play at it 

Greene's TmQ.,O.Tl,rii,S^ 

Primero was often played by four 
persons. See some verses alluding 
to such a game, Harl. Cat. MSS., 
3787, § 27. beginning 

Tlie state of France ai now it ttanda 
Is hkt priwifro at four hands. 
Where tome doe vye, and tome doe honld, 
And bcit aaeored nay be too bonld, fcc. 

Primero is introduced in several gram- 
matical dialogues, from which some- 
thing may be learned respecting it, 
but still imperfectly. The following 
being in books, the first of which, at 
least, I believe to be very scarce. I 
shall give them as specimens. 

8. Go to^ let aa plaie nt primero, then. 

• • • • 

J. What r be these IVeneb eardes f 
8, Yea, air, doo not yon see they have chibbs, ipndes, 
dvamonds, and hearts ? 

J. I^ OS a^ree of onr f^ame, vhat shall we plaie for f 
8. One shiUing stake, and three zest 
A. Aprede, goe to, discarde. 
8. I Tye it, in\\ von hould itf 
A. Yea, sir. I hold it, and revie it, bnt dispatch. 
8. Faire and softly, I praie yon. Tis a great matter 
1 eannot have a chiefe carde. 
J. And I have none but coate eazdes. 
8. Will yon pnt it to me f 
A. Yon bid me to losse. 

8. Will yon swigg? [probablr, yield, or thiov vpj 
A. Tis the least fMrt of m^ tnonght. 
8. Let mv rest goe then, if you p7 — 
A. 1 hould it, What is your restf 
8. Three crovnes and one third, shows, what are 
yon? 

A. I am fonre and ftftie: and yoaf 
8. filthie Inck, I have lost it one see. 

/. Florie^e Second FimUs, 1691, p. 69. 

In Minshew's Spanish Dialogues, p. 
26, there is something still more ex- 
planatory : 

L. I take it that it is called ^rtsMiv, beoanie it hath 

the ilnt place at the play at caxdea. 

JK. Let vs go, what is the summe that we play for f 

M. Two shillings stake, and eight shfllhigs rot 

L. Then, shnllle the cards welL 

a I lift to see who ahaUdeale, itnnstbsaeont eaid; 

I woold not bee a ooat with never a blanke in my 



R. IdidUftttiaM. 

£. I a fonre. 

jr. lasiz,wherdiyIamUieeldesthaaa. 

0. Let the eardes come to me, for I dealethflm ; one, 

two, three, fonre j «n^ two, three, fonre. 

M. Passe. 

JL Passe. 

£. Paase. 

O. I set so nnich. 

jr. I will none. 

B. rUnone. 

L. I must of force see it, deale the cards. 

jr. Give me fonre cards, I'll see as mnch st hs teta. 

Jt. See here my rest, let every one be in. 

jr. I am come to passe again. 

JL And I too. 

L. Idotheselfe^amn. 

O. I set my rest 

jr. rU sec it 

it I also. 

L. I cannot give it over. 

jr. I was a small prisM. 

M. I would yon were not. 

All this agrees better with the descrip- 
tion of the Arabigu in the Acad, des 
Jeux, than with any other. It is 
plain there are four players, to whom 
0. deals first two cards a-piece ; then 
they pass, or set. After a time, two 
more cards are given, and the rest is 
set. When the cards are shown, one 
has prime, which is four cards of 
difierent suits, the other has a Jtush, 
which is much better, and wins. 
Some of the tenns of primero are also 
in Howell's Nomenclator, subjoined 
to his Lexicon Tetraglotton, sect. 28. 
The game was called also prime, as 
above noticed : 

At coses, or at sannt to sit, or set their rest at nnsu. 
Q. 3W«. on Hmmk. in ConM. Lit, iz, 2M. 

The Compleat Gamester (1680) is 
unfortunately too modem to treat of 
primero,- See Quinola. 
fPRIMEVB. Primeval. 

*Tis fit all things shonid be lednc'd nnto 
Their priwupe institntion, and first head. 

CnrhcrigkCe Udy Brrmnt, 1651. 

PRIMROSE WAY, or PATH. Evi- 
dently the flowery, pleasant path. 

I had thought to have let i» some of all professions, 
that go the primroee way to the everiaating bonfire. 

Madfea, ii, 8. 
Himself iXktprtmroH path of dalEsnce treads. 

iToO., 1,8. 

Spenser uses it as if it meant prime- 
rose, or best rose, whereas it certainly 
means flower of the spring : 

She is the pride and priwuvee of the rest 

ColRm Chmi, v. SSO. 

Also: 

TobenrtairoseoraUthyland. Aip. JU., JU., IM. 

PRIMi, a. Early, belonging to the 
spring; perhaps peculiar to the fol- 
lowing passage : 

AvioleTintbeyonUiorivfaviiitare. aaii;i,S. 
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PRINADO. A sharper. 

In a triee jon shall lee him [the ballad-monger] 
gaaided with a janizarie of ooater-mongen, ana 
Gonntn*^ gooaelings; while his nippt, inU, bnnga, 
and pnmidoty of whom he holds in fee, ofttimea pre- 
rent the lawyer by diving too deep into his client's 
pocket; while he gives too deep attention to the 
wonderful balbid. CUtus*s fFkimMies, p. IS. 

Pimps, nips, and ini»f prinados, ke. 

H<m. Ghost, p. 2S1. 

PRINCOCK, or PRINCOX. A pert, 
forward youth; probably corrupted 
from the LsLtin prtecox. See Johnson. 

You are a saocy boy. — -^ 

— — — Yon are a prixANr. go. 

Horn. 4- Jul., i, 6. 
YeM^priukoeket, that I have ; for fortie yeares agoe, 
I could smatter in a Duns — 
Better 1 am sure theu an hundred of you. 

New (hut., O.Tl^USM. 
I will teach thee a lesson worth the hearing, proud 
prineackt, how gentility first sprung up. 

Scenes Qmpfor an Upst. Or., B 4, 

The Cambridge Dictionary (1693) 

has, " Prineock, Ephebus, puer pra- 

cox." 

Also as an adjective : 

Ah, sirrah, have I found you? are yon heere. 
Yen prineock boy P Dan. Hym. JHumph., p. 818. 

To teach many proud, prineoeke schohirs, that are 
pvffed up with the opinion of their learning, to pull 
downs the high sailes of their lofty spirits. 

Catyat, Crud., u, p. 266, reprint 

To PRINK. To perk up, to hold up 
one*8 self pertly. Dr. Johnson says 
it is a diminutive of prank; it is 
rather a jocular modification of it, as 
prittle-prattle, tittle-tattle, &c. 

i>o yon not see howe these newe fitngled pratling 

elfes, 
Prinke up so pertly late in every place ? 

A«paM<.,O.Pl.,i,866. 

It certainly was joined occasionally 
with prank. Thus Coles ; " To prink 
and prank, exomo. They are all day 
prinking and pranking themselves. 
Dum moliuntur, dum comuntur annus 
est." This is also in Walker's 
Parcemioiogia, p. 30. 
In PRINT. With exactness, in a precise 
and perfect manner ; from the exact 
regularity and truth of the art of 
printing, which was at first deemed 
almost miraculous. 

All this I speak tti print, for in print 1 found it. 

Two Qent. Vtr., ii, 1. 
I will do it, sir, infrint, L. L. Lost, iii, 1. 

I am sure my husband is a man in print for all things 
else, save only in this. Sonett wK, O. PI., iii, 267. 

That is, a man always in exact and 
perfect order. 

To have his ruffes set m print, to picke his teeth, and 
play with a puppet. EarWs Mieroe., new ed., p. 869. 

PRISTINATE, a. Former; the same 
aa pristine. 



Beside the only name of Christ, and extemall eon- 
tempt of their prittinate idolatrye, he taught them 
nothing at all. HoUntk., vol. i, B 8, col. S, b. 

PRIVADO, s. A private friend, a 
favorite. Spanish. See Steevens*s 
Spanish Dictionary, 
when you consult with me about the personage that 
shonld first, or second, or tertiate vonr business with 
tlie king, I must answer as Demosthenes did of action, 



My lard Tliresorer, My lord Thresorer, and so agnin. 

'" • rofhi 

DC desre of a privado. 
Sir H. Wotton, Btmaint, p. 669. 



We contemnlate him, not only in the quality of his 
place, but already in some derre of ^ privado. 



See also the other examples in Todd. 
PRIVATE, 9. Privacy. 

Go off, I discard you ; let me ei^oy my private. 

3W(ri(AiV.,iu.i. 

Also private intimation : 

Whose private with me, of the dauphin's love. 
Is much more general than these words import. 

K. John, iv, 8. 

fPRlVATE. In privacy. 

In brief, I over heard a trusty servant 

Of his ith' camp come and dedare your highneise 

Wwi private with Caropia. 

Ckapn%an*i Btvtngefor Hcnomr, 1664, 

PRIVE, r.. for deprive. 

For what can be said worse of slepe, if it, primnp jwl 
of all pleasures, do not suffer you to feele any thug at 
all. Barker'i Fearf. Fane., ? I b. 

PRIZALL, «., for prize. 

The greatest trophy that my trarailes nin. 
Is to Dring home a oriea// of such worth. 

DMi«r#^orfo, Br 7b. 

PROBALL, a, Prohable. Apparently 
a contraction or corruption of that 
word. It appears only in the follow- 
ing passage, but as all the early 
editions concur in the reading, the 
last editor has restored it. 

When this advice is free, I give, and honest, 

Frohal to thinking, and indeed the course 

To win the Moor again. Otketto, ii, S. 

It has not been found elsewhere. 
fPROCINCT, 8. Girding, preparation 
for war. Todd could find no other 
example than that quoted by Johnson 
from Milton. 

lu all proeint of war. Ckapm, Tl., zii, S9. 

fPROCLIVB. Prone to. 

For a woman is fraile and proclipe unto aU evils. 

Latimer's Sermons. 
To conclude this point, it may somewhat too truly bo 
said, though not by way of^ discouragement, yet of 
caveat, what by the prodimtie and pronenesse of our 
frailtie is warrantable. Ibrd's Line qfUfs, 1690. 

fPROCREATE, adj. Begotten. 

With condition, that if aav issue male were proerente 
of that roariflge. HoUnshe^s CkronieUs, 1677. 

PROCTOR. A person appointed to 
beg, or collect alms for leprous or 
bedridden persons, who could not go 
out for themselves. By an act of 
Edw. I such persons were allowed to 
appoint these proctors, or proenratora, 
44 
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provided not more than two were 
appointed for one Lazar house. But 
hy an act of 39 Eliz. such *' Proctors, 
procurers, or patent gatherers, for 
gaols, prisons, or hospitals," were 
declared rogues and yagabonds. 
Hence they were excepted against in 
the regulations of Watts's almshouses 
at Rochester ; and not to be received 
as travellers. 

Tou'rc best get a clap-disli, and say 
Yoo are » proctor to some spital-hoiue. 

Hon. Whore, part ii. 0. PI., iii. 443. 

See Archseologia, vol. zviii, p. 9. 
tPRODIG. Prodigal, lavish. 

Then in a goodly garden's allcis imooth. 

Where prodiff nature leta abroad her booth 

Of richest beaaties. J>u Bartat. 

fPRODIGIAL, adj. Relating to pro- 
digies, or portents. 

Where, for many dayei together (aa if God had boene 
offended) were aeene many fearefull and atran^e 
iiichta, the events whereof snch aa were akilfall in 
prodiaial learning foretold and prophecied would be 
wofttll and lamentable. Ammumui MarcslUnutt 1609. 

PRODIGIOUS, a. Like a prodigy, 
portentous, horrible, unnatural. 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. 

K. John, iii, 1. 
Our goods made prize, our sailors sold for slaves 
By )m pro^itigioHt issue. Mats. Unn. Comb., i, I. 

Behold yon comet shews his head again I 
Twice has he thus at cross turns thrown on us 
Frodigiotu looks. Honeti Wh., 0. PI., iU, 849. 

O yes, I WHS prodigioui to thy birthnight, and as a 
blazing star at thine unlook'd for funeral. 

Markh.Bngl.Are.,\tfyt. 

PRODIGIOUSLY, adv. Portentously ; 
from the preceding. 

Let wives wiUi child 
Pray that their burdens Dia^r not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiotuUf be crost. 

jr. John, iii, 1. 

PROFACE. A familiar exclamation of 
welcome at a dinner, or other meal, 
equivalent to *' much good may it do 
you ;*' but from what language de- 
rived, was long uncertain. Sir T. 
Hanmer said, from, pro/accia, Italian. 
But no such word appears in any 
Italian Dictionary. Mr. Steevens 
conjectures it to be from '' Bon prou 
leur face,** which is in Cotgrave ; by 
a colloquial abbreviation (t. e., I pre- 
sume, prou /ace, or fasae), " much 
good may it do." The conjecture 
was worthy of the sagacity of Mr. 
Steevens, and is very near the truth ; 
for, in Roquefort's Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane, we find, '' Prou/aee 
— Bouhait qui vent dire, bien vous 



fasse ; proficiai.** It is plain, there- 
fore, that we had it from the Norman 
romance language. Taylor the water- 
poet treats it as a French phrase : 

A French and English man at dinner sate, 
And neither understanding other's prate. 
The Frenchman says wutnae, prof arc, montiemr. 

The Sculler, Epigr.A&. 

Taylor uses it also in his own person, 
in the introduction to his Praise of 
Hempseed: "Preface; and preface, 
my masters, if your stomackes serve." 
So in Laneham's quaint letter, at the 
end of his introduction, he says. 

Thus profoc* ye, with the preface. 

Comns, thou derk of gluttony's kitchen, bid me pro- 
faee. Decker's UvVs Homb., Prottmtum. 

The ingenious editor of the reprint of 
1812 erroneously prints profess, but 
he notices the original reading, p. 30. 

Sweet fir, sit — most sweet sir, sit— ^prqf ace ! what 
yon want in meat, we'll have in drink. 

S ffen. IT, V, S. 
Beader, read this thus ; for preface, profaee. 
Much good may it do you. ffeyw. Spigr., B b S b. 
The dinner's half done before I say grace. 
And bid the old knight and hisguestBro/aee. 

Wise Worn. ofHoasdon. 
Before the second coarse, the cardinall came in Sooted 
and spurred, all aodainely among them, and bod them 
profacs. StowPs Annals, N u n 5 b. 

See many other examples in Mr. Stee- 
vens*8 note on the first passage. 
fToPROG. To seek, or pry about? But 
see Pbogue. 

We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
J mnn pole to poh 

Quarlcs's EwtbUms. 



We pn^ess, and we prog i 



pole to pole. 
Quarlcs's 1 
>prog and plot. 
And lavish out the cream of'^all his care. Ibid. 

PROGRESS. The travelling of the 
sovereign to visit different parts of his 
dominions. These were sometimes 
very burthensome to the subject, from 
the right assumed of seizing whatever 
was wanted for the use of the court. 
Hence Massinger : 

By this means he shall scape court visitants, 

And not be eaten out of house and home. 

In a summer progress. Quardiasi^ i, 1 . 

It appears that Henry the YII was 
scrupulous as to the charge he occa- 
sioned, and even Elizabeth has ex- 
pressed displeasure at superfluous 
expenses ; but James I had no such 
delicacy. See Mr. Gifford's note on 
the passage of Massinger. 

My life on't, he scraped these compliments from his 
cart, the last load he carried for the progress. 

Album.,0.1t\.,v%\n, 
Make me a monarch, here's my crown and sceptre ; 
In progress will I now go through the world. 

Old Fortunaiusy Anc. Dr., iii, 160. 

Mr. Nichols's very curious collection 
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of the accounts of the " Progresses of 
Elizabeth," in three volomes quarto, 
is now become extremely scarce^ and 
a new edition is much desired. The 
privilege was disused in the civil wars, 
and restrained and abridged by statute 
under Charles II. 

It seems that a new fashion of hats, 
&c., was oft^n started in the time of 
a process : 

I am 80 haunted with this broad-brimmM bat 

Of the last ftrogreu-block. B ^ Fl. Wit at ». W„ iv, I. 

See Block. 
To PROGUE, V, To steal. To pHgge 
is to filch, in Minshew. 

And that man in the gown, in my opinion 
Looka like a j»fti^«iM^ Knave. 

B. ^ Fl. ^MH. Cur., iii. 8. 

In the first folio edition it x^proaging, 
Mr. Theobald would have it changed 
to progging, but without sufficient 
reason. See Todd on this word, for 
the supposed etymology, and other 
examples. 
fPROJECTURB. 

Withhijsb oollombs of white marble, and ornamenta 
of architectore of a OHnpoied maner of great proiec- . 
ture. Album's Tnumpk, 1631. 

To PROIN, V. To prune. Very 
little used in the age of Elizabeth, 
but common before that time. See 
Chancer. 

The apriga, that did about it grow, 
Htproiu^d fix)m the learie annea, to make it easier 
view'd. Cki^num, Horn. Iliad, p. 139. 

He planti, he proiiu, he parea, he trimmeth ronnd 
Th' ever green beautiea of a finiilfttll gronnd. 

Sylv. Bu Bart., p. 171- 

It is still Scotch. See Dr. Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

Minshew has '' to proine trees ;" but 
refers to prune, it was particularly 
said of a hawk, '* she proins^^' plumas 
comit, concinnat. See Johnson, who 
calls it a corruption of prune ; but it 
is older. 



fWhan the crowe or raven gapeth againit the annne, 
in lummer, heate foloweth. If the; busy themselfea 
in^royiiMi^ or waahyng, and that in wynler, loke for 



nine. Digges, Prognost., 1656. 

tPIante, Lorde^ in them the tree of godlie life, 
Hedge them abonte with thie stronge fence of faith, 
And, if it thee please, oae eke thy prainynge knife. 

Augyn Papen. 

PROINER, «. Pruner ; from the above. 

His father was 
An honest pnnner of our country vines. 
Yet he's shot to his foot-doth. 

To which the other answers, 

O, he is I he pr<rin*d him weD, and brought him up to 
learning. Dumb Knight, 0. PI., iv, i69. 

fTo PROKE. To stir ; to poke. 



Now, this obstinate and setled purpose of his became 
of greater force, by reason of the queene ever at bis 
elbow to pricke and proke him forward. 

HoUaHd't Jmmianw MarcelUnut, 1609. 
And all to this end, that whiles nnth sundrie counter- 
feit shewes of flatterie his securitie proked him for- 
ward to a milder course. Ibid. 

PROKING-SPIT, seems to mean a long 
Spanish rapier, in contrast with a 
Scotch broad sword. Broker is said 
to be still synonymous with j^o^^, in 
Ireland. 

^ing bote puffes toward the pointed plume. 
With a broad Scot, or proking-spit of Spaine. 

ffalTs Satires, iv, 4. 

PROLIXIOUS, a. Prolix, causing 
delay. 

Lay by all nicety Hnd prolixious blushes. 

That banish what they sue for. Meas.for Meas., ii, 4. 

More prolixious was 
Than present peril any whit commended. 

Dra^t. Moses, p. 1570. 
Well known unto them by loBprolunous sea wander- 
ings. Nask*s Lenten Sti^, 1699. 

See Steevens on the first example. 
tPROLLING-PIN. 

No, golden Andwerpe, no of truth they seke no gold 

of thyne, 
A cheat of thanks for popysh priests to cram their 

proUing-pine. Poem, temp, Blia., Brit. BibL, i, 26. 

PROLOGUE. The custom of speaking 
a prologue in a black dress is very 
ancient. 

A woman once in a Coronation ma.y, 

With pardon, speak ilke prologust give as free 

A welcome to the theatre, as ne 

That with a little beard, a Ions black cloak. 

With a starch'd face, and supple leg, hath spoke 

Before the plays this twelve-month. 

Beavm,Jr Fl. ProL to the Coronaiion. 
Do you not know that I am the prologue? Do you 
not see this long black velvet cloak upon my back? 
Have I not all the signs of a prologue about me ? 

Four Prentices, 0. PL, vi, 464. 

He was usually ushered in by the 
sound of trumpets. See Trumpet. 
fPROMONT. A promontory. 

He to yon promonfs top, and there survey 
What shipwrackt passengers the Belgique sea 
Casts from her fomy entrailes by mischance. 

Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631. 

To PROMOTE. To inform. 

^teps in this false spy, this promoting wretch, 
'Sely betrays him that he gives to each. 

Drayt. Owl, p. 1804. 

See Pbohot£b. 

Lest some hungriej>roiiM><tn0felIowes should beg it 
as a concealment. Bar. JpoLfor Jjax, u. 8. 

See Beg. 
A PROMOTER, s. An informer ; from 
promoting causes or prosecutions. 
Holioke's Dictionary has, **A pro- 
motour, which, having part of the for- 
feit, bringeth men into trouble." 

His eyes ht prowtoters, some trespass to spie. 

Tusser, p. 101, ed. 1672. 
There lacketh one thinz in this realme, that it hath 
need of, for God's sake make some rROXOTEBS. 
There lacke pivmoters such as were in king Henry the 
7's daies, yout graundftiiher. There lacke men to 
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fromott the IdttK'a offleen when thej do amiiae, «nd 
to fromoU all offenden. Latimer' $ 5m»., p. 119. 

An itching scab, that is your harlot } a sore scab, your 
usurer : a running, youx promoter. 

J Mad fTorU, 0. PL. y, 864. 
Thfere goes but a ]Mur of sheers l)etween a promoter 
and a knave. Maiek at Miin., 0. PL, Yii, 867. 

That is, they are much alike, cut out 
o£ the same materials. See Fair of 

SHEERS. 

To PROMOVE. To promote, or pa- 
tronise. 

Thonsh some fantaatick fod pnmot their rskgged 

rnyroes. 
And do transcribe them o'er an hundred sereral times. 
Drayt. Polyolb., p. 1068. 

It was used by Suckling. See John- 
son. 

f Till something worth a mine, which I am now 
Prowtoriuc. had beene perfect to salute you. 

J?««.ieS9. 

PRONE, a. Prompt, ready ; without 
the preposition to, which is now always 
subjoined. 

Unless a man would marry a gallows, and beget young 
gibbets, I nerer saw one so prone. Cymb., t, 4k 

In her voutii 
There is a 0roii« and speechless dialect. 

Meat, for Meae., i, 3. 

That is, a prompt or ready dialect. 
The commentators have puzzled here, 
though they explained it in the other 
place, and have brought these ex- 
amples : 

With bombard and basilisk, with men prone and 
vigorous. Fan, 4e. of Rebellion, 1687. 

Thessalian fierie steeds, 
For use of war so prone and ftt. 

Qorgeife IuMti, book 6. 

PRONOTORY. A contraction of pro- 
thonotary ; a chief notary. 

And I knew yon a pronotory'e boy, 

Tliat wrote indentures at the to« ne-house doore. 

Daniel, Qu. Are., p. 856. 

PRONOUN. The redundant repetition 
of the pronoun of the first person is 
common in most languages. Je ne 
ferai rien de celamot, the French say; 
with us it is rather disused, but occurs 
in our old authors. 

/ tell thee, /, that thou hast mair'd her gown. 

Tarn. Shr., iv, 8. 
/ do not like these several councOs, /. Bick. lU, iiL 
I am none of these common pedants, 7, 
That cannot speak without j»r00<«rea ^tod. 

Edw. II, 0. PI., ii, 84S. 

See Steevens, and others, on 2 
Hen. IV, ii, 3. 
PROPER, a. One's own ; that which 
belongs to a particular person. This 
in the third sense of the word in 
Johnson, but it is surely rather dis- 
used. 

The bsatard's brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Wxnt. Tale, ii, 8. 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life. Haml., r, 8. 



Here have I cause in men jaat blame to find 
That in their proper praise too murtial be. 

Spene. F. Q., Ill, ii, 1. 
How shall our subjects then insult on us. 
When our examples, that are light to tliem. 
Shall be eclipsea with oarproper deeds. 

*^ lintSr. ^ Gie., O. ?L, ii. 800. 

Also private, in contradistinction to 
that which is common : 

Every woman common \ what shall we do with aU the 
proper women in Arcadia f They shall be common 
too Skirley's Arcadia. 

Rose is a fayre, but not a proner woman. 
Can any creature proper be that's common? 

Epiffr. cited by Mr. Steevens. 

Hence Unproper, q. v. 
Dr. Johnson's 8th sense seems fairly 
resolvable into this; his 10th, tall, 
handsome, &c., certainly belongs to 
the following passage ; but without 
the idea of bulk, for it is Viola who 
speaks of herself : 

How easy is it for the proper false, 

(Tliat is, the comely well-looking false 
persons) 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms. 

Twel. If., ii, 8. 

fTo PROPERATE. To hasten. 

And, as last helps, hurle them down on their pates, 
A while to keep off death, which properatee. 

Virgil, by Fiears, 16S9. 

PROPERTY. In a theatrical sense, any 
articles necessary to be produced in 
the scene. In this sense it is still 
used there, and the person who pro- 
vides such articles, and whose duty it 
is to have them ready, is called the 
property-man. 

Go get vm properties and trickings for our fairies. 

Mer. W. W., iv, 4. 
I will draw a bill of propertiet, such as our play wanta. 
Midi. N. br., i, 9. 
My lord, we must 
Have a shoulder of mutton, for a propertie. 

OU Play of Ikm. Skr., act i, p. 164. 

The stage keeper, in Ben Jonson'a 

Bartholomew Fair, wishes to have a 

pump on the stage, " for tL property.** 

Induct. 
fPROPERTY. Sometimes, a disguise, 

a cloak for concealment, as in Shirley's 

Wedding, ii, 3. 
To PROPONE. To propose ; propono, 

Latin. 

For bee had, as they affirmed, means to propone, 
whereby be might be reconciled. 

ffoUn»k.,vtA.u,lS7h. 
To say " phMset*' unto that, which in the name of the 
holy fathers might be proponed to them. 

Seek. ofBom. Ck., F 8. 

Holinshed uses it often. Dry den has 
used proponent, for one that proposes. 
See T.J. 
To PROPULSE, r. To drive from us, 
to repulse ; propello, Latin. 
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¥wr teeinK onr oiimiea doe now violently MMnlte nt, 
if ire should not with like coara|(e propulse their 
violence. Underdown*i Hehodor.^ n|pi. C 1 h. 

fPROSPECT. A view. 

Where on a high tribunal] teate which yeelded 
▲ hirge frtupect, were phu:'d too eliayres of ifolde. 

Brandon*i Octana, 1698. 

PROSPECTIVE. A perspective, or 
glass, to view distant objects. Ac- 
cented on the first syllable. 

Lutly of fingers glasses we contrive. 
And every hand is made a prSspecHve. 

Corbet, Poems, p. B6. 

Tkke here this frotpecttve, and wherein note and tell 
what thou seest, for well mayest thou there observe 
their shadows. Daniel, p. 416. 

PROTENSE, *. Extension, drawing 
out. The reading of the first edition 
in the following passage, and probably 
right. See Todd. 

Recount from hence 
Hy glorious soveraine's goodly ancestrye. 
Till that by dew degrees, and long protense. 
Thou have it lastly Drought untolier excellence. 

8peHS.F.Q.,lll,in,^. 

Upton also prefers this reading. The 
other editions have pretense. 
PROTRACT, ». Long continuance, 
delay ; from the verb. 

And many nijelits that slowly seem'd to move 
Thdr ndoroiraet from evening until mom. 

Spent. Sonnet, 86. 
And wisdom willed me without protract. 
In speedie wise, to put the same in ure. 

^ FerrexaHdForr.,0,^U\,\4&. 

Mr. Todd thinks this substantive was 
first adopted by Spenser ; but Ferrex 
and Porrex was published long before 
his Sonnets. 
PROVAND, or more commonly PRO- 
VANT. Provender, provision, am- 
munition ; pravende, French. 

Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world. 
Than camels iu their war -, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens. CorioL, ii. 1. 

I tell ihee one pease was a soldier's i»roMn/ a whole 
day, at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

B. and Ft. Lo9e*i Cure, ii, 1. 

The word, in fact, was very common. 
See the other instances in Steevens's 
note on the first passage. It was not 
quite disused in Dryden's time : 

That hither come, compell'd by want, 
Wiih rusty swords, and suits provant. 

Counteri€t{ff. Dryd. Mise,, vol. iii, p. 842. 

Hh\x% provant i put in apposition with 
any other thing, implied that such an 
article was supplied for mere provi- 
sion; as we say, ammunition bread, 
&c., meaning a common sort. Thus 
Bobadil says, in contempt of the 
sword which master Matthew had 
bought for a Toledo, 



A poor^(m(n/-rapier, no better. 

B. Jona. Bvery Man in H., iii, I. 

A sutler, whose occupation was to 
sell provant, or provision, is jocularly 
termed Provant, by a corporal, in a 
qnarrel, in mock-heroic: 

O gods of Rome, was Nicodemns bom 

To bear these braveries from a poor provant ! 

B. and Ft. Four Play* in One, PL 1. 
What's fighting? it may be in fashion 
Among ^/VMii^-swords, and buff Jerkin men. 

Ibid., Blder Bro., v, 1. 
Item, fourscore pair of jmntoni-breechea, o' th' new 
fashion. 
Middleton, Jny Thing for Q. Life, IMS, 4to, sign. Q. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that we 
ought to read the following passage, 
thus pointed : 

We're fturly promised. 
But soldiers cannot feed on promises ; 
All our provant apparel's torn to rags ; 
And our munition fnils us. 

Webeter'e Avpiue, act i. Anc Dr., v, 864. 

The ingenious editor of the latter 
collection puts the stop at provant, 
meaning to express that promises 
were all their provant, whicn might 
do ; but it had been said before, " our 
victual fails us :*' kh^, provant apparel, 
for military allowance of clothing, is 
more in the style of the time, and 
improves the whole passage. 
To PROVANT, as a verb, to supply 
with provision. 

Should not only supply her inhabitants with plentiful 
purveyance of sustenance, but mrovant and victual! 
moreover this monstrous army of strangers. 

Naek'e Lenten Stvff, Hart. Mue., vi, p. 149. 

[Hall, Homer, p. 30 (1581), gives the 
word nearer to its French original.] 

tDo throuEhlv protend well your horse, for they must 
bide the brunt. 

PROUD TAILOR. The Warwickshire 
name for a goldfinch. It is certainly 
true, as Mr. Daines Barrington has 
observed (Archaeol., iii, p. 33), that 
this odd name is given iu Warwick- 
shire to the bird usually called a gold- 
finch. Perhaps also elsewhere, but 
certainly there, as I know from local 
testimony. It is possible, therefore, 
that the following passage should be 
read thus : 

Lady. I will not sing. 

Hoiep. Tis the next way to turn tailor, or red-hreast 
teacher. I Hen. IF, ui,!. ■ 

That is, "To turn teacher of gold- 
finches or red-breasts.^' • The editions 
have "or be red-breast teacher;" 
which leaves it difficult to extract any 
sense from the passage. 
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fTo PROVE. To experience. 

But I did enter, and tnjoj. 
What happy iarenprtm. Canu^s Poms, 1643. 
Tia a love 
Godi are incapable to prove: 
For where there ia a joy uneven. 
There never, never can be heav*n. 

Lovelace's Lmeasta, 1649. 

To PROVE MASTERIES. To make 
trial of skill, to try who does best, or 
has the mastery. 

He would often run, leape, or prooe mmsteries with 
hii chiefe oonrtien. KnoUes's H. of T^rkes, 616 I. 
He assembled an armie, and wy th the same (and audi 
Btraungers as he brought over wyth him) begynneth 
to prove masteries. HoUnsh., ii, I 7, ool. iJ b. 

PROVIDENCE, in the following pas- 
sage, seems to mean only care of pro- 
viding, not prudence or foresight in 
eeueral. 

I do confer i\aX providence, with my power 

Of absolute command, to have abundance 

To your best care. Mass. New Wojf, iii, 9. 

Province^ which modern editors have 
substituted, seems to me to improve 
both sense and metre ; but Mr. Gifford 
appears to think otherwise. A pas- 
sage on the providence of nature 
surely does not confirm the word here. 

fPROUNCED-CUPS, are mentioned by 
Heywood in his Philocothonista, 1 635, 
p. 46. Perhaps a misprint for /xninctf^/. 

PROVOKEMENT. Provocation. 

Whose thupt provokemenl Uiem incenst io tore, 
Tbat both were bent t' avenge his usage base. 

Spens. F. Q., lY, iv, 4. 

PROVOST. An executioner, or rather 
superintendent of executions; pro- 
perly |}rotya9^»tar«AaZ/. Minshewhas, 
" A provost martiall — G. Prevost des' 
mareschaux. — L. Prsefectus rerum 
capitalium." Dr. Johnson and others 
say, an executioner to an army ; but 
the office was also transferred to cities. 
The provost, in Measure for Measure, 
evidently belongs to Vienna : 

Jng. Where is the provost ? 

Trov. Here, if it like your honour. 

Ang. See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning. 

Mau.forM.,%ti'^,\. 

In the fourth act this Provost appears 
as keeper of the public prison, employ- 
ing executioners under him. He says 
to the Clown, *' Here is in our prison 
a common executioner, who in his 
office lacks a helper ; if you will take 
it Oi^ you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from y^r gyves." Activ, sc. 2. 
The public prison was probably also 
a garrison. '?o i° Massinger, the 



provost is only said to see execntion 
done: 

ls*t holiday, O Csni, that thy servant, 

Thy provost, to see execution done 

Upon these Christians in Ceeaarea, 

Should now want work. Virgin Maripr, v, 1. 

I have been prooost-martkaU twenty years, 

And have trussed up a thousand of tliieae rascak. 

But so near Paris yet I never met 

One of that brotheriiood. 

B. and A L. Fir. Lawp., v, last scene. 

It appears that provost was at one 
time a step to honour in the English 
fencing schools, the gradations being 
scholar, provost, master. Thus 
Amorphus, in a scene meant to bur- 
lesque those schools, names Asotus, 
his scholar, provost in a trial of skill : 

We do give leave and licence to caa provost Acolastns, 
Polypragmon, Asotus, to pbiy his master's prize 
against all maiters whatsoever. 

B. Jons. Cpntkia's Bsv., v, 3. 

This is supposed to be a parody on 
the advertisements of those fencing 
masters. 
PRQWEST, a. Most valiant ; a super- 
lative from prow, which is the French 
preu, pros, or preux, valiant. Hence 
the word prowess, &c., in French 
prouesse, 

Tht prowesl knight that ever field did fight. 

Spens. FQ^l^ir, 4,1. 

See also F. Q., II, viii, 18. 

The noblest, stoutest, and ihepnmsst knight^ 
That ever carried shield, or blade forth drew. 

Har. Ariost,, xlvi, 7- 

Prohus is supposed to be the origin 
of the word. See Menage, in prou, 
and prouesse. 
PROWSE. A contraction of prowess. 

To countenance their wedding feast, did want nor 
kni^hU, IMT proKse. Warner's Alb. Bngl., p. 18. 
His anaent yeares made craftie Hannibal 
Admire the i>ro»«« and vallonr of his foe. 

Brandon's OcUana, 1698, A 7. 

PRUGGE, s. Seems to mean a partner ; 
perhaps a doxy, before mentioned, in 
this passage : 

If his prugge aspire to so much stock, or so great 
trust, as to brew to idl, he will be sure to drinke up 
all the gaines. CUtus's Cater-Ckar., p. SS. 

PRUNE, V. Term in falconry. The 
hawk is said to prune, when she picks 
her feathers, and sets them in order 
with her biU. Applied also to other 
birds. 

His royal bird 
Fmnes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

Cyntb., T, 4. 

Hence, metaphorically, to a man : 

Which makes him prune himself and bUster up 
The crest of youth against your digni^. 

IHen. /F, i,l. 

See Pboin, which is the older form. 
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PRUNES, STBWED. A favorite dish, 
and particularly commoD in brothels. 

Sir, ihe came in sreat with child, and loneinc for 
ttett^dpnmff ann haying bat two in the diah, 8m;. 

Meu.fbrMefU.,h,l. 

There's no more lUth in thee than in a »tew*dpnau. 

1 Hn^ IV, iii, 8. 

ThiB is the pennon of the stews— *tis stew money, 

aiew'd jmuu cash, sir. ^ this bt not « Oood PUiy, jrc. 

See an abundantly copious note on 
the subject, by Mr. Steevens, on the 
above passage from 1 Hen. IV. 
PUCELLE, *. A virgin. This French 
word was occasionally adopted as 
English. 

According to the affection that rose in the centre of 
that modest and sober pueelWs mind. 

Pal. QfPlw., ii, sign. I i 7. 

So Ben Jonson has an epigram ad- 
dressed to the court Pueelle. It 
should appear that she little deserved 
the title, for he thus counsels her : 

Shall I advise, PuceUe f steal away 
From court, while yet thv fame hath some smnll day. 
tJndenooods, Bp. 68, Giff. ed. 

In his verses to Fletcher, on his 
Faithful Shepherdess, he says, 

Lady or pnceOe, that wears mask or fan. Epigram*. 

So Talbot is made to speak of Joan of 
Arc, and the Dauphin : 

Puulle or puzsell, dolphin or dog-fish I 

Your hearts I'll stamp oat with my horse's heels. 

1 £r«ify F/, i. 4. 

fAndottcett Chryseis fitly there he shipped honest 

weU. A. HaWt Romer,\m., 

See PuzzKii 
PUCK, PUG, and POUKE, are all appel- 
lations for a fiend. Puke^ demon, 
Icelandic and Gothic. Puck is particu- 
larly the name for the goblin styled 
also Robin Good-fellow, who takes so 
conspicuous a part in Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and wht) 
is thus accosted by a fairy : 

Either I mistake yonr shape and making qnite. 
Or else yon are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call'd Robin Oood-felUnc. 

To which Puck answers. 

Thou speak'st aright, 
1 am that meiiy wanderer of the night. 

He is also celebrated by Drayton : 

He meeteth Puck, whom most men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doUi fall. 
A bigger kinde there is of them, called with ns hob- 
goblins and Robin-Goo^feUows, that would, in super- 
stitions times, grinde come for a mess of milk, cut 
wood, or do any maner of drudgery work. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 46. 

Barton makes a Puck a separate 
demon, which he characterises like a 
Will o' the Wisp. Ibid., p. 49. 
Pup, in Ben Jonson's play called the 
Devil is an Ass, is evidently the same 



personage. His amusements are de- 
scribed as the same : 

These were wont to be 
Yonr main atchieyements. Pugs you have some plot 

now 
Upon a tonning of ale, to stale the yest. 
Or keep the churn so, that the butter come not 
'Spite o' the housewife's cord, or her hot spit. 

B. Jons. Devil is an Au, i, 1. 

See PouKE. 

In the Sad Shepherd, of the same 
author, he appears under the title of 
Puek'hairy. Act iii. Under his name 
of Robin Good-fellow, he is again 
weU characterised in Jonson's Masque 
of Love Restored, vol. v, p. 401, &c. 
Butler unites the names of Pug and 
Bobin : 

To pinch the slatterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. 
This is your bus'ness, good Pitg-Bobin, 
And yonr diversion. 

Hudlb., Part III, Can. ii, v. 1416. 

Afterwards Pug is used as a general 
name of fiends : 

Quoth he, that mav be said as true. 

By th' idlest pug o\ all your crew. Ibid.^ 143S. 

Hey wood refers us to a learned account 
of these Pugs : 

In John Milesius any man may reade 

Of divels in Sarmatia honored 

Call'd Kuttri or Kibaldi ; such as wee 

Pugi and hobgoblins call. Their dwelUnn bee 

In comers of old houses least fireouentec^ 

Or beneath stacks of wood ; and these eonvented 

Make fearful! noise in buttries and in dairies, 

Bobin good-feWmes some, some call them fUries. 

Hierarckie, Lib. ix, p. .674. 

Robin makes a long speech in Warner's 
Albion's England, book ziv, cb. 91, 
p. 307. He appears as an active per- 
sonage in Grim the Collier of Croydon, 
0. PL, xi, and in the still older drama 
of Wily Beguiled, Or. of Drama, 
vol. iii, p. 329. See also Percy's 
Reliques, vol. iii, p. 202, and the 
notes on Milton's Allegro. 
The Scottish Brownie was a very 
similar personage : 

He was supposed to haunt some old houses, those 
especially attached to farms. Instead of doing any 
iigury, he was belicTed to be very useful to the family, 
narticularly to the servants, if they treated him well; 
for whom, while they took their necessary refresh- 
ment in sleep, he was wont to do many pieces of 
drudgery. jamieson. 

See also Dr. Drake's Shakespeare and 
his Times, vol. ii, p. 347, &c. 
PUCK-FIST, perhaps originally puf- 
fist. The fungus called puff-ball, or, 
by some,/ttr-6a//, as in Wilkins's Real 
Character, Alph. Index. *' Fungus 
pulverulentus." Coles, Metaphori- 
cally, a term of reproach, equivalent 
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to •' vile fangas,** ** scum of the 
earth." 

Hui that thU fuek/M, 
This uniTttnal ratter. B.^rFL Cutt. qf Countty, i« 2. 
Saaaxar • gooie, Ariotto tLpuek-fitt to me. 

Ford's Lopt^s Saeri/kt, ii, 1. 

Sometimes puck-foist : 

Wliat pride 
Of pamper'd Mood has mounted up thii pueJ^oiat T 

JTtddUton's More bus. tUu fT., iv, 8 
VThtMpttekfojfst cockbnin'd coxcomba, ahallow pated. 
Are thium that by their taylors are created; 
For thev before were limple thapeleise wonnes» 
Uutill tjieir makera lick'd them into formei. 

TaylorU If^orkss, 1680. 
tHath he the title of an earthly erace P 
Or bath he honor, lordship, worship? or 
Hath he in court some great commanding phioeP 
Or hath he wealth to be regarded for? 
If with these honors, vertue he embrace, 
Tlien lore him; else hiMpuctfirisi pompe abhorre. 

ibid. 
f 9o that a man had farre better speake to the master 
and owner of the ship himselfe, then to any of these 
fueke-foists. Ibid. 

tPUDDlNGBAG. 

In the same was two pieces of sail-cloth, one half an 
ell, at the least of unequal breadth, but in som^ part 
Ter} broad, the other about half a yard long, of the 
breadth of a oiMiitii^-^. These found wrapped in 
the bottom of the stomach, the book above them. 

Letter duted 1626. 

tPUDDING-CART. 

The puddiiu-eart of the shambles shall not so afore 
the hour of nine in the night, or after the hour of 
five in the morning, under pain of six shillings eight 
pence. Calthrop's Reports, 1670. 

fPUDDING-PIE. A piece of meat 
baked in a dish of batter. 

A quarter of fat lambe. and three-score eggs hare 
beene but an easin coktion, and three well larded 
pudding-pyes he hath at one time put to foyle, eigli- 
teene yards of blacke puddinss (London measure) 
have suddenly beene imprisoned in his sowse>tub. 

Taylor's Wbrkes, 1630. 
A scholar that drinks small beer ; a lawver's clark, or 
an inns-of-coart gentleman, that hath been fed with 
false Latin and pudding pye, contemns him as if he 
had not learning enough to confute a Moverint 
XJniversi. Poor Robin, 1706. 

fPUD DING-PRICK. The skewer which 
fastened the padding-bag. "She 
will thwitten a mill-post to spudding- 
pricky^ Howelly 1659 ; t. e., she will 
waste a good substance to a bad one. 

tPUDDING-TIME. To eome in pudding 
time, to come opportunely, not too 
late. Literally, in time for dinner, 
which formerly began with pudding. 

I came in season, as they say m puddtng time, tern- 

?»re veni. Withals* iHctiomtrie, ed. 1606, p. 8. 

er tempus adoenis, you come in pudding tinu, yon 
be. Terence in Snglish, 1614. 



come as well as may 

When we (like tenan , _^^ 

Decreed to leave the key beni 



When we (like tenants) beggerly and poore. 
Decreed to leave the kev beneath the doore, 
But that our land-lord aid that shift prevent, 



Who came in pudding time, and tooke his rent 

Tnylor's fTorkes, 1680. 

PUDDING- TOBACCO. A particular 
preparation of tobacco. See in Cane 
and Tobacco. 

PUDDLE-DOCK, in Thames-street, thus 



described in London and its Environs, 
in 6 Tols., published by Dodsley in 
1761: 

There was anciently a descent into the Thames in 
this place, where horses used to be watered ; who. 
raisine the mud with their feet, made the place like a 
puddle ; from this circumstance, and from a person 
named Puddle Uving there [the latter is pmbabW 
fictitious], this dock, according to Maitiand, obtainea 
its present name. 

Stowe says, it was formerly used as a 
laystall for the soil of the streets, and 
much frequented by barges and 
lighters, for taking the same away ; 
also landing corn, and other goods. 
Survey, B. iii, edit. 1722. 

Surprize her, carrv her down to the wat<>r side, pop 
her in at Pnddte-doek, and carry lier to Gravefend in 
a pair of oars. A Match at Midn,, O. PL, vii, 406. 

Duteheas of Puddledoch was a mock 
title, sometimes given in contempt, 
to a female who was thought to give 
herself airs. 

PUEFELLOW. See Pew-pellow. 

PUG, was occasionally a familiar term 
of good fellowship, or intimacy; as 
monkey, which means the same. 

^3^^ P^> give me some capon. Ant. ^ Mellida, ii, 1. 
In a western barge, with good wind and lusty puggs, 
one may go ten miles in two dius. 

£yly*s Rndymion, iv, 8. 

See Puck. 
PUGGING. There aeems sufficient 
reason to believe that it means thiev- 
ing, in the song of Antolycus : 

The white sheet bleaching on a hedge 
Doth set my pugging tooth an edge. 

Puggard occurs for a thief in the 
Roaring Girl : 

And know more laws 
Of cheaters, lifters, nips, foists, /iir^^ar^, curbers. 
With all the devils black guard, than is fit 
Should be discovered to a noble itit. 0. PL, vi, 116. 

I do not see theX prigging hud proguing 
have anything to do with this word. 
PUING. A term expressing one of the 
sounds made by birds. 

The birds likewise with chirps and pxang could, 
Csckling and chattering that of Jove beseech. 

Pembr. Aread., B. iii, p. ^i98. 

PUISNE. Pronounced Puny, which 
see. 

PUKE. A gray, or dark colour. "Color 
puUus." Coles. In Baret's Alvearie, 
it is defined as a colour between russet 
and black, and rendered also pullus. 
Salmon's receipt to make it indicates 
the same. 

Falstaff is called, among other 
ridiculous epithets, puke -stocking. 
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1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. Dark-coloured 
stockings were then thought re- 
proachful ; so blacklegs, id later 
times. Mr. Todd mentions puce- 
colour; but that is French, and 
means, therefore, ^ea-co/our. 
In Drant*s translation of Horace, 
Satire 8, 

Kigra saccinctam yadere paUa ; 

Is rendered, 
TtQckde ib pHkish firaek. 

See Steevens's Note. 
To PULL, or PLUCK DOWN A SIDE. 
To cause the loss or hazard of the side 
or party with which a person plays. 

Pray you pause a hitle, 
If I hold your card, I snail pttU down the tidt, 
I am not good at the game. 

Masi. Great D. o/Flor., if, 1. 
And if DOW, 
At this downright game, 1 may hat hold yonr cards, 
I'll not pull down Uu tide. Ib., Unnai. Comb., ii, 1. 
Ev. Aroatia, take her part. Ihtln, 1 will refuse it« 
She will pluck down a tide, she does not use it. 

B. and Fl. Maid't Trag., ii, 1. 
Sach one Tthat nerer learued to shoote] conimonlve 
pUieketk down a tidt, and crafty archers which be 
against him, will be glad of him. 

jitek. Toxopk., p. zTii. 

PULLAIN, or PULLEN. Poultry. A 
word still used in the north. 

A false theefe 
That came, like a false foze, my pulUtin to kill and 
miseheefe. Oammer Qurt., O. PL, ii, 68. 

I have knowen those that have been five and fifty 
[years at law], and all about puUen and Dies. 

Rettnger't Traq., 6. PI., iv, 879. 
A TOgne that has fed upon me, and the fruit of my 
wit, Bke pulUn from a paiitler's chippings. 

Miteriet of Inf. Marr,, O. PI., v. 8«. 
She can do pretty well in the pastry, and knows how 
pullen should be cramm'd. 

B.andFl. Seomfrl Lady, i, 2. 
tAw^y, away, you fool, such a fine gentlewoman look 
upon our son ! why I warrant she ne'er milk'd a cow 
in all her life, and knows no more how to fat our 
oiuien than the man in the moon. 
'^ Unnaiural.Molher,ieW. 

PULLEY PIECES. Armour for the 
knees. Cotgrave, Coles has it 
pulley-piei, but that seems an evident 
mistake. 

PULPATOONS, *. A particular sort 
of confection or cake; Mr. Steevens 
says, "Pulpamenta delicates:" but 
this seems to be only conjectural. 
Probably made of the pulp of fruit, 
as apple-paste, &c. 

With a French troop of pulpaioont, mackarooos, 
kickshaws, grand and excellent. 

Nabbtt't Microcotmut, 0. PL, ix, 184. 

PULSIDGE, for pulse. An inten- 
tional blunder, to mark an illiterate 
speaker. 

MOW Tou are in an excellent good temperality, yonr 

^«beaU as eztnordinaiily as heart ooaU desire. 

2irm./r,ii,8. 



MOW Toa 1 
pkltUgt^ 



fPULSIVE. Impulsive. 

In end my pultivt braine no art affoords 

To mint, or stamp, or forge new coyned words. 

Taylof'tWorket,\9SIQ. 

fPULVILIO. A sort of perfume, which 
was especially fashionable towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

I will not tremble Toa with all the impertinent dia- 
logue that passes between 'em ; but a/ler they have 
parrotted over the brendenburg, chedreux, escla't, 
Grangers, ptcards, puMUo, rous, surtout, and a deal 
more of ribble-raoble pedlers iVencfa, and after 
monsieur Guaw-bone has eompleatly equip'd his 
master en chevalier, the spark sallies forth of his 
chamber like a peacock. 

Dunton*t Ladie^ Dtetlonary, 1691 
Almost blinding you with their fnlsom powder, or 
tormenting you with the nauseous scents of their 
perftimes and pultiliot. 

Country Qtntleman^ VadtMeeum, 1699. 
Pulvillo, Vigo snuff, and Spanish bed ; and lastly a 
stinking breath, an ugly face, aiid a damn'd com- 
plection, oompleat him to the world. 

The Beaut Cateekum, 1708. 
8er9. Laid out for the last mouth, at several times, 
for powder and puhnleOf three pounds. 

Vice Beclaim%l70i. 

To PUN. To pound, as in a mortar ; 
to beat or strike with force. Puman, 
conterere, Saxon. 

He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a 
sailor breaks a bisket. Trail, and Crets., ii, 1. 

The gall of these lisardsf hima< and dissolved in water. 
HolUnd't Pliny, xxix, 4. 
Yea sometimes in the winter season, when he was in 
the country, he refused not to cleave wood, and to 
mmne barley, and to doe other country works only for 
the exercise of his body. 

(k)gkaH*e Haven qfHealtk, p. 226. 

Dr. Johnson has borne testimony 
that this term is still current in the 
midland counties ; and, in fact, it is 
related of a Staffordshire servant who 
lived with Miss Seward, at Lichfield, 
that, hearing his mistress knock with 
her foot to call up her attendant, he 
often said, " Hark ! madam is pun- 
ning J* 

How it was transferred to the sense 
in which it is now current, may be 
doubted; perhaps it means to beat 
and hammer upon the same word. 

tTake more of the loote of poHpodit, and the root of 
betony, and the crops and roots of daisies, of each two 
nnces, and pumne them as you do greene-sawce. 

Patkway to Heallk, hi \. 
tHeer of one grain of maix a reed doth spring, 
That thrice a year five hundred grains doth bring; 
Which (after) th' Indians parch, and pun, and knead. 
And thereof make them a most holesom bread. 

fPUNCHINELLO. A puppet. ^ ^'"' 

1666, March 29. Bee. of PnneMneUo, the Italhan 
popet pkyer, for his booth at CharingCross, £2 12«. 6d. 
Overteer't Books of tke Parith of St. Martin* t in 
the Field*, London, 
'Twas then, ahen August near was spent. 
That Bat, the grilliado'd saint, 
Had usher'd in his SmithfieM-revels, 
Where punckioneUoet, x" " '«'"' devils 
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Are by aathority allov'd, 

Tb pleaae thegiody gapinc crowd. 

Hudibrtu RitUffiptu, 1707. 

PUNESE, for punaise. See Mobpion. 

PUNK. A prostitute; a coarse term, 

which is deservedly growing obsolete. 

She may be a punk, for many of them are neither 
maid, widow, nor wife. Meas. for Meas., v, 1. 

It was used by Butler, Dryden, and 

still later. See Johnson. 

A book called Gazopbylacium Angli- 

canum, 8to, 1689, explains lih bawd, 

and derives it from pung, Saxon, a 

drawing purse, as scortum. 
PUNK-DEVISE. See Point-devise. 
PUNTO, or PUNTA. A term in the 

old art of fencing. 

To Me thee pasB thy camto, thy atock, 8cc. 

k.tF. Winds., ii. 8. 
I woold teach theM nineteen the special roles, as 
your fWAto, your reveno, 8cc. 

B.J(mi.B9.M.inhUH,,iY,7. 

PuntO'riverw was a back-handed 
stroke, similar to the punto, or rather 
punt a. 

Yonr daKger'commannding his rapier, you may give 
him a punta, either dritki, or rwersa. 

Saviolo on tks Duetto, K S, 4to. 

Florio translates it thus : 

With a right or revise bbwe, be it with the edge, 
with the back, or with the flat, eren as liketh him. 

Second FnUee, p. 119. 

They are here united : 

Ah the immortal passado, the pwUo-rivereo. 

S<m.andJul.,u,i. 

See RiYERso. 
fPUNTO. One of the old forms given 
to the beard. 

Jla. It shall. I hare yet 
No ague, I can looke upon your buffe, 
And punto beard, yet call for no strong-water. 

Shirley** Eonoria and Mammon, 1669. 

PUNY, *. A small creature; puisn^, 
French. Johnson exemplifies this 
from Milton and South ; but it is now 
obsolete as a substantive. We often 
find it spelt puisne, in old authors. 

Many couples of little tinging choristers, many of 
them not aboTC eight or nine years old— which pretty 
innocent puniee were egregiously deformed by those 
that had authority orer them. Coryat, i, 87. 

A very worme of wit, tipuney of Oxford, shall make 
you more hateftdl than Battalus the hungrye fidler. 

Ulyuee upon Jjax, B 8. 
Shall each odd pmene of the lawyer's inne. 
Each barmy-froth, that last day did beginoe. 
To read his little, or bis nere a whit. 

Mtunton, in Lectores, ^c. 

Fresh men, at Oxford, were sometimes 
called punies of the first year : 

others to make sporte withall, of this last sorte were 
they whom they call freshmenn, punies qf the first 
yeare. Christmas Prince at St, John*s Coll., p. 1. 

PUPPETS DALLYING. 1 fancy syno- 
nymous with the babies in the eyes, 

I coukl interpret between you and your lore, if I 
could see the puppets dallying. Haml., iu. S. 



That is, if I was near enough to see 
the babies, or miniature reflections, 
in her eyes. The whole tenor of the 
dialogue shows this to be Hamlet's 
meaning. Mr. Steevens did not 
perceive it. See Babies in the 

EYES. 

PUR. A term at the game of post and 
pair. Of its meaning, I can only con- 
jecture, that it is formed by an abbre- 
viation of pair-royal, corrupted into 
purrial. It is clear that pairs, and 
pair-royals, were a principal part of 
the game. Pair-royal has since been 
further corrupted into prial. See 
Pair-uoyal, and Post and pair. 
In Ben Jonson's Masque of Christ- 
mas, Post-and-pair is introduced as 
one of his children, thus charac- 
terised : 

Post and Pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat, his 
garment all done over with pairs and purs, his squire 
carrying a box, cards, and counters. 

B. Jons., vol. ri, p. S. 

Afterwards we have this stanza : 

Now Post and Pair, old Christmas's heir, 

Doth make a ginsUng saliy; 
Aud wot you whg, ^tis one of my two 

Sons, card*makers in Pwr-alley. Ihid., p. B. 

In speaking of the properties wanted 
by these personages, it is said that 

Post and Pair wants hin pur-chops and pur-dogs. 

IHd.,p.S. 

These learned terms o{ pur-chops, and 
pur-dogs, I have not been able to de- 
velop. 

Here also pur is joined with post and 
pair: 

Mine arms are all armory, gules, sables, azure, or, 
yert, pur, post,pair, 8cc Mr^y*' Midas, r, 3. 

Where, from heraldic terms, he slides 
into those of gambling, as more fami- 
liar to him. 

It is still more difficult, if possible, 
to say what pur can mean in the fol- 
lowing whimsical description of Pa- 
rolles by the Clown : 

Here is a etir of fortune's, sir, or of fortune's cat (but 
not a musk cat) that has fallen into the unclean fish- 
pond of her displeasure, and, as he says, is muddied 
withaU. -rftt**r«tt,/-c.,v,a. 

The pur of a cat is well known ; but 
how Parolles could be a pur, it is not 
easy to say, or what is a pur of for- 
tune. 

Latimer tells us of another pur, as a 
word of invitation to a hog : 

They lay in my country, when they call their hog^ 
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to the Bwine-troQgh, Gome to thy mingle mangle, 
cum pur, come pur. 8trm., fol. 49, b. 

He was a Leicefitenhire man. 
fPURCHASE. To acquire wealth. 

Were all of his mind, to entertain no soita 

Bat aoch they thought were honest, rare our lawyers 

Would not purekatc half lo fast. 

The DcviPi Ltuo-Catt^ 16S8. 

PURCHASE. A cant term among 
thieves for the produce of their rob- 
beries. 

They will steal anything, and call it pmrehtut. 

Hen. r. iii, 8. 
All the parses and purehate I give to you to-oay by 
conveyance, bring hither to Urs'ia's presently. Hare 
we will meet at night, in her lodge, and share. 

B. Jons. Bartk. Fair, ii, 4. 
Abag, 
Of a hondred pound at least, all in roand shillings, 
Which I made my last night's pureluue from a lawyer. 
Match atM., O. PL, vu, 855. 

But it seems that it was not only a 
cant term ; Spenser uses it seriously : 

Of nightly stelths, and pillage sererall. 
Which he had got abroad by purektu criminalL 

To PURE, V. To purify. 

If yon be andean, mistris, you majpure yooiself ; 

you have my master's ware at yoar commaandement. 

Family ofUm qCOS). D 4. 

Mr. Todd has shown that this word 
was used by Chaucer, more than once. 
To PURFLB, r. To ornament with 
trimmings, flounces, or embroidery; 
pourjiler, French. 

A goodly lady dad in scarlet red, 
Putfled with gold and pearle of rich assay. 

^ens.F.q.,l,iUl^- 
Furflcd upon, with many a folded plight. 

/*W., II, iii, 26. 

Milton retained it : 

Flowers of more mingled hew. 

Than her putfled scarf can shew. Comut, 995. 

And Dryden. It was used also as a 
substantive, for a border or ornament 
of pur/led work. 
PURGATORY, ST. PATRICK'S. Since 
the former article on this subject was 
printed, I have met with so accurate 
a description of this famous place, 
that 1 cannot refrain from copying 

it: 

En Irlande si est an leus [lieu] 

Ke [Qae]/Kr [joar] et nuit art [brule] cvmt [oomme] 

feus, 
f «M fQu'on] apde le Puraatore 
Sainx Palriee, et est tew [telle] encore 
Ke s'il i vunt [yonf] aucunes genz, 
Ke ne soient bien repentanz, 
Tiintost est raviz b perduz 
Qtf'tifft [Qu'on] ne««< [sait] k*il est devenus. 
S^il est eunfes [confess^] et repentanz. 
Si va et passe mainz /«rm«n« [toormens], 
Et s'espurge de ses pechiez, 
Kant plus en a^ plus U est ^fitfs'[tonrmentfl. 
Ki de eel Uu (lieu] revenux est, 
Nule riens jamii [jamais] ne U [lui] plest [plait] 



Et eemissent les mans qui sunt [sont] 
Et les pechiez ke les genz Aint [font]. 



En cest siecle, ne lamfes/tir [Jour], 
lie rira, mht adis [toigonrs] en plur 



[pleure]; 



SuppCsm. au Qlossaire de Moqu^ort ~au mot Sspurger. 

I do not know of so accurate an 
account of the place in English. See 
Patrick's, St., puegatory. 
PURITAN. A pure person, a precise 
rigorist, an affecter of superior purity 
and sanctity, such as in the 17th 
centuryovertumed the state. Puritans 
were already talked of in Shake- 
speare's time, though not yet dan- 
gerous; called also precisians. See 
Precisian. 

Harry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of puritan. 

TwAfth N., a, 8. 

They already practised the stratagem, 
still in use among some sectaries, of 
applying profane tunes to sacred 
uses, which they consider as robbing 
the devil of them : 

But Que puritan among them, and he sings psalms to 
horn-pipes. Wint. Tale, iv, 2. 

They objected to the use of the sur- 
plice : 

Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt ; 
it win wear the surpuce of humility over the black 
gown of a big heart. AWs Well, i, 8. 

One of the plays imputed to Shake- 
speare, but probably without reason, 
is entitled the Puritan^ where much 
of their hypocrisy is ridiculed. See 
Malone's Supp., i, 433. They are 
also very amply exposed in Ben Jon- 
son's play of Bartholomew Fair. 
Among other things, their fanatical 
names are ridiculed : 

0. His Christen-name is Zeal-of-the-land. 

L. Yes, sir, Zeal-of-the-Jand Busy. 

W. How I what a name's there I 

L. O, they have all such names, sir; he was witness 

for Win here (they will not be call'd God-fatiiers) and 

named her Win-the-fight : you thought her name had 

been Winnifired, did you not? 

W. I did, indeed. 

L. He would ha* thought himsdf a stark reprobate if 

it had. 

a. I, for there was a blue-starch woman o' the name 
the same time. A notable hypocritical vermin it 
is, I know him. One that stands upon his face, more 
than his faith, at all times : ever in seditious motion, 
and reproving for vain-glory ; of a most lunatic con- 
science and spleen, and affects the violence of singu- 
larity in all he does. — By his profession he will ever 
be i' the state of innocence, and*chiIdhood ; derides 
all antiquity, defies any other learning than inspira- 
tion ; and what discretion soever jears should afford 
him, it is all prevented in his origmal ignorance. 

Barth.Fair,\,%. 

This is strong satire, yet this and 
much more was insufficient to correct 
the evil, till its effects had been 
severely felt throughout the nation. 
In sir Thomas Overbury*B Characters, 
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the 2Bth (ed. 1630) is that of a 

Furitane, and it is drawu with great 

severity. 

The following poetical character of a 

puritRD, is also well drawn. It was 

written in James Ts time : 

In our refonned chiureh too, a new man 
Is ill few yetres crept up. in strnuge disguise, 

And CHld tlie self opimon'a pvrT/ait, 
A fcUow that can beare liiniselfe precise. 

Ko church supremacie endure he can, 
Nor orders iii the byshop's diocyse: 

He keepes a starcht gate, weares a formall nttt, 

A Doee-gay, set face, and a poted coffe. 

He nerer bids Ged speed yon on the way, 
Bicause he knowea not what your bosomes smother. 

Bis phrase is. Verily; by yea and nay, 
In faiih, in truth, good neigbor. or good brother; 

And when he borrowes money, nere will pay, 
One of th' elect must common with another; 

And when ihe poore his charity intreat, 

Ydu labour not, and therefore must not eat 

He will not preach, bat lector ; nor in white, 
Bicause the elders of the church commaund it; 

He will not crosse in bantisme; none shall fight 
Undrr that banner, if lie may withstand it ; 

Nor out of antient Others Latine cite, 
I1ie cause miiy be he doth not understand it 

His followers preach nil faith, and by their workes 

You would not judge them catholickes, but Turkcs. 

He can endnre no organs, but is vext 
To heare the quiristers shrill antheames sing; 

He blames degrees in th' accademy next. 
And 'gainst the liberall arts can scripture bring. 

And when his tongue hath runne beside the text. 



You c»n perceive him his loud clamours ring 
Bainst honest pastimes, and with pit^ious phra 
Baile against hunting, hawking, cuckes, nnu phties. 



To PURL, V, To curl, or run in circles ; 
hence ** purling stream," possibly, 
meant dimpled, or eddying, though 
now usually thought to allude to its 
sound. Yet lord Bacon speaks of a 
"pwr/in^ sound.*' See Todd. Here, 
however, it must describe motion : 

From his lips did fly 
Tliin, winding breath, which purCd up to the sky. 

Sk. Bape o/Lucr. 

PurVdy in the following passage, 
means laced ; from pur!, a border : 

Is thy skin whole? art thou noipurVd with scabs? 
B. /■ Fl. Sea Voyage, i, 8. 

PURL, 8, A circle made by the motion 
of a fluid. The following passage 
was produced by Mr. Malone, to 
confirm that sense of the word ; which 
it certainly does : 

Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow. 
Which on the sparkliuK grayel runs in purlett 
As though the wares had been of silver curies. 

Dnty ton's Mortimerimdos. 

See Malone's Shakesp. by Boswell, 

XX, p. 187. 

[A sort of fringe, or border.] 

tFor working in carious Italian purles, or French 
borden, it is not worth the vhile. 

Tom qftM JHdes, 16S1. 



PURLEY, for purlieu. A certain dis- 
trict. 

With all amercements dne 
To snch as hunt in vurley, this is something. 

Band. Mu»e'M L. 6., O. PI , ix. p. S44. 
tWith harriots of all such as due, quatenus whores* 
And ruin'd bawds, with all amercements due 
To such as hunt in pvWjf, this is souieUung, 
With mine own game rrsenr'd. 

Gauifrido and Barnardo, 1570. 

PURPLES, s. One of the names for a 
species of orchis, probably tbe orchis 
maseula, or early purple, a common 
English flower ; which, from the form 
of ito root, had several fanciful« and 
not very decent names. 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and longpufpfw. 

Thai liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our old maids do dead men's fingers cstl them. 

Haml., iT, 7. 

Mr. Steevens quotes an old ballad, 
where they are called dead mens 
thumbs. See Lyte, and Gerard, in 
Orchis, Purples was also the name 
of a disease. 

PURPOOLE. Latin Purpulia. A lu- 
dicrous synonym for Gray Vinn, in- 
troduced in that curious specimen of 
ancient jocularity, the Gesta Gray- 
orum. See Nichols's Progresses of 
Eliz., vol. ii. It is derived from the 
old name of the manor, which was 
purchased of the lords Gray of Wilton. 
Selden says that the estate "was 
passed by indenture of bargain and 
sale, bearing date 12 Aug., 21 Hen. 
VIII (1506)— by the name of the 
manor of Portpole, otherwise called 
Gray's Inne." 

To PURSE. To rob, or take. purees. 

Why I'll purse .- if that raise me not I'll bet at Bowling 
Alleys. B. /■ Fl. Seomf. L., i. 1. 

This is a singular use of the word. 
To purse, meant, and still means, "to 
put money into a purse;" but 
honestly, as well as otherwise. 

tZonam podidit: he hath left hit purse in his other 
hose. mikaW Dictumarg, ed. 1634, p. 684. 

PURTENANCE, *. Explained by Dr. 
Johnson, the pluck, that is, the 
intestines of an animal, usually sold 
with the head. See Exodus, xii, 9. 
Hence the words are joined together 
in the following passage : 

But for this time, I will only handle the head and 
purtenanee, Lglg, Midas, i, 8. 

But it properly means, all that be- 
longs to the creature; being abbre- 
viated from appurtenance, that is, 
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what appertains to it. Hence it is 
punned upon by Lyly, to mean the 
ornaments of the head. See Johnson. 
Appurtenance, and appertenance, are 
both mpt with in authors. 
To PURVEY. To provide. In modern 
times usually applied to supplying 
provisions; by Spenser used other- 
wise: 

Give no odds to your foes, but doe purvay 
Younelf of sword, before that bloodv day. 

Spau, fi. Q., n, iii, 16. 

fPUSH. A pustule; aboil. 

He that was praised to his hurt, should have a pu»\ 
rise upon his nose. Baeon*» Estayi. 

Little tumours are called of them litle eminences or 
appeanngs, or breakings out called jmtke*^ which are 
commonly scene in the skinne and the uttermost 
parts of the bodie. 

Barrougk*i Method ofPkysiek, 1624. 

fPUSH-A-PIKE. An old name of a 
game. 

Since only those, at kick and cufl^ 
Axe beat, tiiat ciy they have enough ; 
But when at piuh a p%ke we play 
With beauty, who shall win the dny. 

Hudibnu Bedvrimu, 1707. 

fPUT. To put aside. Vemey Papers, 

p. 222. 
fPUT. The name of a game at cards, 

DOW obsolete. 

WeU, aU this can't be helpt. But the devil's in the 
cards, that's plain. Uds bud, I've play'd at put a 
thousand times, and a thousand to that, but I never 
bad such cursed ludc before. 

WimaH tum*d Bulla, 1675. 
I've learnt of my betters, to steal from my wife. 
Mayhap with my neighbour I'll dost it away, 
liayhap play at puU, or some other such play. 

Songy in ike Anary. 

fPUT CASE. An idiomatic phrase, 
equivalent to, let us suppose. 

It is a plaine case, whereon I mooted in our Temple, 
and that was this : put case there be three bretheren, 
John a Nokes, John a Nash, and John a Stile. 

Beturnefrom Pemaseus, 1606. 
Fut ease I have a mistris in store for you ; to whom 
I may commend you upon my own credit, and under- 
take for your entertainment and means by my own 
purse. Brom^e Northern Lou. 

To PUT A GIRDLE ROUND. To go, 
or travel round any given space. 
There is nothing obscure in this 
phrase, nor is it properly obsolete ; 
but the commentators on Mids. N. 
Dream, ii, 2, have clearly enough 
shown that it was particularly current 
in Shakespeare's time, so as almost 
to be proyerbial. To the numerous 
instances which they have given, add 
this: 

UeUunks I put a girdJe about Europe. 

B.iri.q.qf Corinth, ± 

One of the best of Bancroft's bad 
epigrams turns on admiral Drake's 



making the earth a girdle, B. i, 
£p. 206. 
fPUTTING-IN. A port. 

It is a voyage, but short and easie to finish, if you 
meete wiih an honest and skilful! pilot that knowet 
the right putHngs-in, the watering places, and the 
havens. Dekker'e Dead Teanme, 1608. 

PUT ON, for put your hat on, be 
covered. Mr. Gifford has shown 
plainly that this is a familiar phrase 
with Massinger; but I do not re- 
collect other instances of it : 

Well observed. 
Put on; we'll be familiar, and discourse 
A little of this argument. Duke of Milan, iv, 1 . 

And thou, when I stand bare, to say|»H^ on; 
Or, father, you forget yourself. 

New W. to pay 0. D., iii, g. 
Mr. Goldwire, and Mr. TradeweJL 
What do you mean to do P Put on. 
0. With your lordship's favour. L. I'll have it so. 
T, Yonr will, my lord, excuses 
The rudeness of our manners. City Mad., v, 9. 

It now generally means to " get on," 
to move more quickly. 
fToPUTON. To instigate. 

These two as the kine conceived, put him on to that 
foul practise and illusion of Satlians. 

Apothegms of King James, 1669. 

PUT-PIN, #. The childish game, more 
usually called push-pin. 

Playing at put-pin, doting on some glasse. 

MarsUm, Sat., B. iii. Sat. 8. 

fTo PUT IT UP. To submit to it ; to 
bear with it. 

Aor. Sir, be patient. 

Srg. You Ive in your throat, and I will not 
Aor. To what purpose is this impertinent n^adnfsse P 
Pray be milder. 

Org. Your mother was a whore, and I will not mc/ U 
up. Bandolph's Muses Looking-Olasse, 1648. 

Potl. Good Mr. Slicer speake to him to take it, 
Sweet Mr. Shape, joyne with him. 
Slie. Nav, be once 
O'remrd by a woman. 
Ska. Come, come, you shaU take it. 
Potl. Nay faith you shall ; here put it up, good air. 
Hear. Upon intreaty I'm content for once; 
But make no custom e oft ; you doe presume 
Upon my cade foolishnesse. 

Cartwrighes Ordinary, 1661. 

fPUTEN. This term, which puzzled 
Gi£ford, occurs in Ben Jonson's Every 
Man out of his Humour, p. 139: 
'* They have hired a chamber and all, 
private, to practise in for the making 
of the patoun." Tobacco is the 
theme, and patoun was merely a 
species of tobacco. The Newe Meta- 
morphosis, a MS. poem, written 
between the years 1600 and 1614, 
has several allusions to it, of which 
the following is decisive : 

Puten, transformed late into a plante. 
Which no ehirurgion willingly will wante ; 
Tobacco cald, most soveraigne herbe approved. 
And nowe of every gallant greatly toved. 
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A PUTTER OUT. One who dcpoaited 
money on going abroad. A ridicu- 
lous kind of gambling, practised in 
the days of Elizabeth and James I, 
which is thus explained : *' It was 
customary for those who engaged in 
long expeditions to place out a sum 
of money, on condition of receiving 
great interest for it at their return 
home." Of course, if they returned 
not, the original deposit was forfeited. 
A very usual proportion was five for 
one ; but it would be greater, the more 
hazardous and long the voyage. To 
this Sbakespeare alludes, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Or that there vere nidi men 
Whose head» stood in thdr breasts ? which now we 

find 
Each putter out on five for ow, will bring us 
Good warrant of. Temp., iii, 8. 

That is, ** every traveller will war- 
rant." 



I do intend, this jear of inbilee coming on, to travel : 
and because I will not altogether go upon expence, 1 
am determined to put forth some five tliousand pound. 



to be paid me five for oiu, upon the return of my 
wife, myself, and my dog, from the Turk's court at 
Constantinople. If all, or either of us, miscarry in 
the journey, 'tis gone; if we be successful, why there 
will be five and twenty thousand pound to entertain 
time with. Jon*. Bv. Man out qfEum., ii> S. 

Sometimes it was only three for 
one. In his epigram, entitled. On 
the famous Voyage, Jonson speaks of 
a man. 

Who gave, to take at his retnn from hell. 

His three for one. ^^-t 1S4. 

Owen, the epigrammatist, mentions 
an instance of four for one, in which, 
to the credit of the putters out, the 
receivers rejoiced to pay the interest : 

Jd duos oMOMjrtiMf, Venetii* reduces. 
Erpensas quadruplex ut compensatio yobis 

Redderet, ad Yenetos instituistis iter. 
TJnde luero simul ac yestro rediistis, amid 

Gaudebant damno vos rediisse suo. 

SpiffT., B. ii, Ep. 73. 

John Taylor, called the water-poet, 
appears to have taken several journeys 
upon the plan ; but when he returned 
he was unable to recover his money, 
though the sums were small, and the 

gersons who owed them rich. Hence 
is indignant satire against them, en- 
titled, "A Kicksie-winsie," &c. 

These toylesome passages I undertooke» 
And eave out coyne, and many a hundred booke, 
Whidi these base mungrds tooke« and promis'd me 
To give me five for one, uomefoure, some three: 
But now these nounds no otner pay aifords 
Than ahifting, lOOineftUl lookes, and scurvy words. 



The books which he gave out were 
books of his own production, instead 
of a deposit in money : 

They tooke in hope to giye, and doe me good. 
They tooke a booke worth twelve pence, and were 

bound 
To give a erowne, an an|;el], or a pound. 
A noble, piece, or half piece, what they list ; 
They past their wordes, or freely set their fist. 
Thus got I sixteene hundred hands and fifty, 
A. summe I did suppose was somewhat tliriny. 

Ibid., p. 39, b 

He confesses that betook his journeys 
only for this gain. He adds, 

Foure thousand and fiye hundred bookes I gave 

To many an honest man, and many a knaye. Ibid. 

In a prose address following, he alleges 
that ''the summes were but small, 
and very easie for them (in general!) 
to pay:'* yet would do him "a par- 
ticular good to receive." What is 
strange, he estimates the number of 
these faithless debtors at seven hun- 
dred and fifty; yet he begins by 
thanking some who had punctually 
paid. What a task it must have been 
to make agreements with so many! 
Subjoined to this Satire is '' A Defence 
of Adventures upon Retumes," in 
plain prose. 

See the other instances quoted by 
Steevens, in his note on the first 
passage. 
PUTTOCK, *. A kite. Skinner, Min- 
shew, and others, derive, it most im- 
probably, from buteo, which would 
make it a buzzard. Merrett*s Pinax, 
and other authorities, confirm it as a 
kite. It is directly so called in the 
two following examples : 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock'i nest 
But may imagme how the bird was dead, 
Although the late soar with unbloodied beak. 

9 ilm-FJ, iii, 8. 

Like as Aputtoeie haying spied in flight 

A gentle falcon sitting on a hiU, 

Whose other wing, &c. 

The foolish kyle, led with licentious will. 

Doth beat upon the gentle bird in yaine. 

Speni.F.Q.,V,jxL,SO. 

Being considered as a base kind of 
haw^ the puttock was despised in 
proportion to the high estimation of 
that bird : hence it was often used as 
a name of reproach for a base and 
contemptible person. 
So Imogen, comparing Posthumus 
and Cloten, says, 

blest that I might not 1 1 ehoM an eagle. 

And didKroid h puttoek. Cpmb.,\,9. 
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Thereites also^ in his abuse of Mene- 
Iaub: 

To be a clog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, 
an ow\jtiputioek, nr a herrine without a roe — I would 
not care : but to be a Mendaus, — I would oonipire 
arainat destiny. Tro. and Crets.^ ▼, 1 . 

Was it your Hegg of Westminster's courage that 
rescued me from the Poultry puUoels, indeed. 

Roaring Girl, O. PI., Ti, 102. 

PUZZEL, or PUSLE, s. A filthy drab ; 
derived by Minshew from puzzolente, 
Italian. 

Pucelle or putzel, dolphin or dog flsh. 

Your hearts I'll stamp out with my horses heels. 

1 Een. FI, i, 4. 
Ko nor yet any droyle or puael in the country, but 
will carry a nosegay in her hand. 

Stubbes, Anai. ofJhiuet. 
Some filthy queans, especially our fwstUs of Paris, 
use this other theft. 

Stepk. Jpol.far Berod^ 1007, p. 98. 

Steevens quotes also, for this word, 
Ben Jonson's commendatory Terses 
addressed to Fletcher, on his Faithful 
Shepherdess: 

Lady OTputiU, that wears mask or fan. 

But the right reading in that place, is 
pueelle. See the old editions, and 
that of Mr. 6i£ford. Old Laneham 
seems to use the word, purposely, in 
ridicule of certain country wenches, 
who affected to represent pucelles, or 
real maids. 

Then three prety puzelit as bright as a breast of 
bacon, of a thirtie yecre old apees [«. e. a piece]. 

httterfrcm Kenilwortk. 

PTE. See Pie. See By Cock and 

PTE. 

PYNe", See Pine. 

PYONINGS, $. Works of pioneers; 
military works of strenffth. 

Which to outbarre, with painefuUpyoniiMi, 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mouud. 

Spena.F. Q.,n, x,68. 

PYRAMIDES, and PYRAMIS, *. A 
pyramid. Usage was long in fluc'- 
tuation with regard to these words, 
which have finally settled into the 
current term pyramid. Drayton uses 
ptramidei, both as singular and plu- 
ral. 

Then he, above them all, himself that sought to 

raise 
Upon some mountain top, like a pirtmidet. 
Oar Talbot FolyoU., zvui, p. 1018. 

Though CoTentry ftom thence her name at first did 

raise, 
Now flourishing with fanes and proud piramides. 

Ibid., ziii, p. 9SS. 

We find it singular in another in- 
Btance : 

Thou azt now building a second pyramidet in the air. 
Braithw. Survey of Hittoriei. 

But in general it was plural, as being 
the regular plural oipyramU : 



Rather make 
My country's high pyramides my gibbet. 
And hang me up in chains. Ant. and CUop., y, S. 

It might, indeed, be contended, that 
it was singular here, as gibbet, in the 
singular, is joined with it. Other 
authors have used it plurally : 

Besides the gates, and h!ghj9yramt<2tf«. 
That Julius Ceesar brought from Africa. 

MarlotB^i Doctor Famtut, Ajic. Dr., i, 43. 
Ton stately, true, and rich piramidts. 

lodge's fToundg of Civil War, sign. A 8. 

Yet Shakespeare has also pyramid : 

They take the flow o' the Nile 
By certain scales i' X\it pyramid. 

Ant.andCl.,u,7. 

And even pyramisea. Ibid. But that 
has been conjectured to be an intended 
perversion of the word, in the pronun- 
ciation of a man in liquor. Pyramit 
was also in frequent use. See the 
examples in T. J. 
PYRRIE, «. A violent storm, or per- 
haps, rather, swell of the sea ; ''storm 
of wind," and *^pyrrie of the sea," 
appearing to be clearly distinguished 
from each other. See Pierie. 



Q. 



Q, formerly the mark for half a farthing, 
in the college accounts at Oxford. 
See Cue. This will enable us to ex- 
plain the following : 

R What gave yon the boy that had found your pen- 

knifeP 

L. I gate him a quu eee, and some walnuts. 

Boole's Corderius, 1657, p. 167. 

The boy means that he gave him a 
small portion of bread or drink (for 
eee might mean either) value a q. 
The Latin is, "Dedi sextantem," &c* 

Bather pray there be no fall of money, for thou wilt 
then go for a ;. Lyly's Mother Bombie, iv, 2. 

This is said to a boy whose name is 
Hal/penny, 
QUAB, 8. Some kind of small fish. 
Minshew says, an eel-pout; which, 
according to Ray's Nomenclator, 
should mean a lamprey; but is de- 
scribed by Minshew, under powt, 
more like a bull-head, or miller's- 
thumb, "Corpore enim anguillam, 
ore ranam refert." Minshew. It 
seems to have been also a temporary 
name, in the universities, for any« 
thing imperfect. 
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Imairine Ton were now i' Ui' nniTenity, 
YouMl take it well enooKh ; a icholar*! fa 
A fiMl. 'lis nothing elie, a very q^utb^^ 



Ford's Liter's MeUauk., iii. 8. 

This was the plot of a kind of masque 
which he had written. Quahbe is 
also given as a term for a quagmire ; 
but that throws no light here. 
QUACKSALVER, now usually abbre- 
viated into quacJe, The word quack- 
salver is in Johnson, and illustrated 
by examples there ; but it has long 
been so much disused, that to some 
readers it might require explanation. 

The means they prectii'd, not ridiculous charms 
To stop the blood i no oyls, nor balsams bought 
Of cheating quacksaherSt or mountebanks. 
By them applied. Mast. A Very Wimtm, u, 2. 

See Johnson. 
t^oaUADE. To debase? 

Thine errores will thy worke confounds, 
And all Uuue hononre qnade. 

HmlU's Hisloriall SxpostuUtum, 1566. 

fTo QUADER, or QUADRATE. To 
agree ; to concord. Literally to square 
with. 

The z. doth not quuder well with hhn, because it 
sounds harshly. History of Don (^ixote, 1675, p 68. 
The earth could not have afforded a hidy, that by her 
discretion and sweetnes could better quadrate with 
your dispiisition. Howelfa Familiar Letters. 

lb QUAIL, V. a. and n. To overpower, 
or to faint ; sufficiently exemplified 
in both senses by Johnson. I shall 
add, however, one or two instances of 
each. First, active, to overpower, or 
intimidate : 

And now the rampant lion great, whose onlyiiew 
irovtMLqitaile 
hundred knigh 



vovMquaile 

ndred knights, tho' armed well, did Hercules 



ramer. Alb. Sngl, B- i. ch. B, p. 16. 

But rather, tniiterously sunriz'd. 
Doth coward poison quail their breath. 

ComeUA, 0. Fl., ii, S80. 

2. Neuter, to faint : 

The Sonne of Joye perceiving well that prowesse not 

availed, 
Did faine to faint : Uie other thought that he indeed 

had quailed. Warn. Ali. Bngl., i, ch. 4, p. 13. 
For as the world wore on, and waxra old. 
So virtue qua^d, and vice began to grow. 

ToHcr. and Gitm., O. PL, ji, 185. 

It is often used in both ways by 
Spenser. 
QUAIL, «., from the bird. A prostitute ; 
borrowed from the French, where 
eaille, and caille quoiffSey had the 
same meaning. 

Here's Agamemnon— an honest fellow enough, and 
one that uives quMis. Tro. and Cress., v, 1. 

With several coated ^tunli, and laced mutton, wag- 
jrisly singing. BabeUus, Prol. to B. iv, Motteux's Years 

The quail was thought to be a very 
amorous bird ; thence the metaphor : 



Hie hot desire of fuaiU, 
To your's is modest appetite. Glaptkonu's SolUmdar. 

Lovell says, *' They are salacious like 
the partridge, and breed four times in 
a year." Hist, of Jnim,, p. 170. 
taUAILPIPE, or QUAIL-CALL. 

A quaiU pipe or call is a small whistle, and there is 
orer the t(^ of it some writhed wyer, which must bee 
wrought over with leather; hold the whistle in your 
left hand, and the top of the leather betweene the 
fore finger and thumbe of your right hand, and by 
pulling streivht the said leather, and letting it slacko 
nimblv, it will sound like the cry of a quaile. Bate. 
Dor. And here she comes ; give me your quaile pipsm 
hark yon. BandolpkU Amyntas, 1640. 

QUAINT, a., which is now seldom used, 
except in the sense of awkwardly 
fantastical, had formerly a more fa- 
vorable meaning, and was used in 
commendation, as neat, or elegant, 
or ingenious. Johnson has given 
these favorable senses, without any 
intimation of their being now disused, 
which is the fact. See Johnson. 
Those senses were, however, certainly 
the original ; the etymology being the 
obsolete French coint, which is ex- 
plained by Lacombe, " Joli, gracieuz, 
prevenan^ affable, coniM, affabilis;** 
and exemplified from the Roman de 
la Rose : 

Si scet si coifi<«robe faire 
Que de couleurs y a cent paire. 

The French word is derived by Du 
Cange from comptus, Latin. Ariel, 
that delicate spirit, is called by Pros- 
pero, in commendation, " My quaint 
Ariel." Temp,, i, 2. 

But for a fine, quaint, naceAil, and excellent fashion, 

einr's is worth ten of it. Muei Ado ak. N., in. 4. 

ore quaint, more pleasing, not more commendable. 
TtfM. 5Ar.,iv, S. 
Two of the quaintest swains that yet have beene, 
Fkil'd their attendance on the ocean's queene. 

Browne, Brit. Past., ii. Song S. 

QUAINTLY, similarly used. Inge- 
niously, artfully. 

A ladder quaintly made of cords. 

Two Oent. Ver^ iii, 1. 
Tis vile unless it mat be quaintly ordered. 

Merek.ofVen,,u,^ 

QUAINTNBSS, #. Beauty, elegance ; 
from the same origin. 

I began to think what a handsome man he was, and 
wished that he would come and take a night's lodging 
with me, sitting in a dump to think of the quaintness 
of his pmonage. 

Oresns's Dialogue, cited by Steevena on Merrv 

r. jr.,{v,«. 
To QUAKE. Used as an active Yerb, to 
shake. 

Where senators shall mingle tears with Bmiles» 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug; 
r th' end admire ; where ladies shall be friahted. 
And gladly quaJr'd hear more. (Uriol, i, 9. 
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We'll gwin them at that bar 
Where all souls wait for sentence. 

Heyw. SiherJge (1613), 
That word quafd all the blood within my yaines. 

Ibid., CAaU.for Beauty (16S6), sign. I. 

tQUAKE-BREECH. A coward. 

Excors, a hartlesse. a faint-hearted fellow, a quake- 
kreeek, uithout boklnes, spirit, wit, a sot. 

mtJutlf Lietumarie, ed. 1608, p. 838. 

QUALITY, *. Profession, occupation. 

3 Cmtrt. I hare no muUity. 

Sim. Nor I, unless drinking maybe reckoned for one. 
Mius. Old Law, m, S. 
He is a goitleman. 
For so his fUtUity [of a musician] speaks him. 

Ikid., Fatal Dowry, iv, 9. 

Mr. Gifford is of opinion that it was 
often more particularly used for the 
profession of a player; which seems 
to be confirmed by two passages iu 
Hamlet t 

WhAt, are they childrai? [speaking of the young 
BCtor^ Will they pursue the qMaUty no longer than 
they Can sing ? Hand, ii 2. 

We'll haVe a speech straight. Come, give us a taste 
of your qtudity. Come, a passionate speech. Ibid. 

So also in the passages of Massinger, 
noted by that sagacious editor : 

stand fotth [to Paris, the actor]. 
In thee, as being the chief of thy profession, 
I do accuse the quality of treason. Roman Jetor, \, 8. 

How do yon like the quaUty ? 
You had a foolish itclr to be an actor. 
And may stroll where you olease. The Picture, ii, 1 . 

Probably, it was the technical terra 
of the theatre. 

Also, metaphorically, persons of the 
same profession, or fraternity : 

To thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel, and all his quality. - Temp., i, 2. 

Equivalent to, "Ariel, and all his 
fellows." 
\To QUALITY. Used as a verb. 

Besides all tliis,he was well qualilied. 

And past all Argires for his spear. Cha<pm,. II, xiv, 104. 

QUALITY. CALL YOU ME? CON- 
STRUE ME. These incoherent 
words were made out by various con- 
jectures, from the strange text of the 
folio of Shakespeare, Qualtitee cah 
mie cu9ture me, in Hen. V, act iv, 
sc. 4 { but no conjecture came near 
the truth, till Mr. Malone suspected 
that the words were part of an old 
songi This the sagacity and good 
fortune of his editor, Mr. Boswell, 
have completely verified, by recovering 
the identical song, words and music, 
from Playford's Musical Companion. 
It appears from thence, that the 
words so curiously disfigured by the 
printer, belong to a four part glee in 
the Irish languagCi and should be 



read, **Callino, callino, castore me," 
which, together with a second line, 
"Eva ce, eva, loo, lee," have been 
found to mean, "Little girl of my 
heart for ever and ever." Mr. Bos- 
well adds, very properly, " They have, 
it is true, no great connexion with 
the poor Frenchman's supphcation, 
nor were they meant to have any. 
Pistol, instead of attending to him, 
contemptuously hums a song." The 
words, and the music, in four parts, 
are given in the notes on the place 
cited. 
tQUAME. Perhaps for qualme, sick- 
ness. 

And for some signes, in case by crosse or quame « 

They could not write, nor speake, he beare a paump. 

„ ^ , , t»W<?'* ffutorie of Heliodorut, 1688. 

To QUAPP. To quake ; an old word, 
of Chaucer's time, given as charac- 
teristic to Moth, the antiquary. 

My heart gan quapit AiU oft ! 
^-. Ordinary, ii, 8, 0. PI., x, 236. 

QUAR, *. The same as quarry ; a pit 
whence stone is cut. Used by Dray- 
ton and others; 

The very agate 
Of state and polity, cut from the quar 
Of Machiavel; a true cornelian 
As Tacitus himself. B. Jon*. Magn. Lady, i. 7. 

Whalley says that stone-pits are in 
some places called quar-pits. They 
are, I think, in the west of England. 
Mr. Gifford quotes the following ex- 
ample : 

Aston., a stone cut ttova the noble qunr, 
Fram'd to outlive the flames of civil war. 

PoemibyBenJ(me.,JuH., p. 70. 
tWhen temples lye like batter'd quarrt, 
Bich in their ruin'd sepulchers. 

CleteloHfVM Works. 

QUARIER, 9. Some kind of wax can- 
dle; probably those of four in the 
pound. It occurs in the old poem of 
Romeus and Juliet : 

To light the waxen quarters. 

The auncient nurce is prest. C 8. 

See Malone's SuppL, i, p. 297. 

fThe gent, ushers dutye is to cause the gruomes to 
delyver to the ^oom porter all the rerauynes of 
torched and quamers. Document, temp. Ed. VI. 

QUAR*LE. A contraction of quarrel, 
in the sense of a square dart. 

Discharged of his bow and deadly quar'le. 
To seize upon his foe flatt lying on the marie. 

Spens. F. Q., II, xi, S3. 

He had before used the word at 
length : 

But to the gnmnd the idle ^varr^; fell. 

Ibid., SUnza 34. 

See Quarrel. 

45 
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QUARLED, as an epithet to poisou, if 
the reading is right, may mean such 
aa was put on quarles, or quarrels, to 
render them more deadly. 

That breut 
Ifl turned to quarUd poiaon. 

Betenger's Trag., 0. PI., if, 889. 

t^oQUARR. To block up. 

But at a miller having ground his grist, 
Lets downe his flood-gates with a speedy fall, 
And quarring up the passage therewithal!, 
The waters swell in spleene, and never stay 
Till by some cleft they finde another way. 

Browne's Brit. Pott. 

QUARREL, 8,, from carreau, a square, 
French. AppUed to many things of 
that shape. 

1 . A square dart, thrown from a cross- 
bow, on a larger scale from an engine, 
or catapult. Cooper, in his Thesaurus, 
under Pilum, has, " Catapultarium 
pilum, a quarrel, to be thrown in an 
engine." 

But as a strong and justly temper'd bow 
Of Pymount Steele, the more you do it bend 
Upon recoile doth give the bigger blow, 
And doth with greater force the anarrel send. 

Hot. Jrioit., xxiv, 85. 
Being both wel moanted upon two good Turkey 
horses, which ran so fast as the qntarrel out of a 
cross-bow. Falaee ofPUtu., vol. ii, U 1 b. 

Yet it was often used for a common 
arrow, as in the passage of Spenser, 
above cited, in Quab'le. So also 
here: 

But from his^uiycr huge a shaft he hent. 
And set it in his mighty bow new bent. 
Twanged the string, out flew the quarrel long. 

Fairf. Tosmo, rii, 103. 

So also B. xi, St. 28, and elsewhere, 
as Mirr. for Mag., p. 2. 
I cannot suppose either arrow or 
square dart to be meant in the corrupt 
passage of Henry VIII, ii, 3, but 
should rather read with Steevens, 

But if that onarrel fortune io divorce 
It from the Dearer. 

That is, "But if discord happen to 
separate it:'* making foriune a verb. 
The first folio has a full stop at quarrel, 
which cannot be right. It was War- 
burton who laboured to bring in the 
dart, but I think in vain. 

2. A square, or lozenge of glass ; as 
- used in the old transom, or transenne, 

w'luvdows : 

The lozamge is a most beautiful figure, and fit for this 
purpose, bs^ing in his kind a quadransle revent, with 
his point upward like to a qtuirreU ofglasse. 

., ^ P«//fli*., B. ii, ch. 11. 

lAnother ndic^cmB foole of Venice verily thought 
his shoulders ^d buttocks were made of brittle 
elasse, wherfore Ae shunned all occurrcnts, and never 
durst ait downe ti^ meat, lest he should have broken 



his crackling hinder parts: nor ever duiat walke 
abroad, lest the glasier should have caught hold of 
him, and hare usmI him for quareU andjpanes. 

Of tick aUuu ofHumon, 1639. 

This and quarry are said to be still in 
use among glaziers, in the same 
sense: 

He would break dae some forty pounds in casements, 
And in five hundred years, undo the kingdom } 
I have cast it up to a qwurel. 

B.€mdFL Nice Falottr, iii, 1. 

3. What is now called a quarry of 
stone, wassometimes termed a quarrel; 
probably, from the stones being 
squared at it : 

" Paid for stone and expencea at the 
quarrel — William Johnson riding to 
the quarrel, &c.," often repeated. 
Account of the Expences of Building 
Louth Spire, ArehaoL, x, 70. This 
was early in the 1 6th century. 
Quoted also in Britton's Architectural 
Antiq., vol. iv, page 2. 
QUARRELOUS, a. Quarrelsome. 

Ready in- gibes, quiek-answer'd, saucy, and 

As quarrdous as ihe weazel. Cjfmb., iii, 4. 

Though proof oft*times makea lovers quarrehnu. 

Gasc^ g 6. 
Be not qvarrelouSt or sory, for the death of a traytor 
and a ribald. Stoiee*i Jn»., 6 g 2. 

QUARRIB, or QUARRY, Anything 
hunted by dogs, hawks, or otherwise; 
the game or prey sought. The 
etymology has been variously 
attempted, but witli little success. 
From the following example, we may 
perhaps infer, that quarry was 
originally the square, or inclosure 
(carrSe), into which the game was 
driven (as is still practised in other 
countries), and that the application of 
it to the game there caught, was a 
natural extension of the term : which 
gradually became applied to game of 
all kinds. 

The vii of Aoguste was made a geneDd&''hunt7ng, 
with a toyle raysed, of foure or five mVlea in lengUie, 
BO that many a deere that day wafTbrought to the 
quarrie. . Holitukedf^oX. U, F j) p p 8, ooL 1, a. 

The word has been comm(>^ m poetical 
use, in all ages of our hknguage, and 
even now is not quite disused. It 
was particularly used in falconry : 

The stone-dead quarry falls so foTcibIye,x 
That it rebounds agamst the lowly plaineTl 
Spent. P. Q 
tWhen I was a freshman at Oxford 1642 1 
to go to Christ Church to see kiiig Charltu^ I. at 
supper, where I once heard him say. That ^ he 
was hawkine in Scotland, he rode into the quaPOf* 
and found the covy of nartridges falling upon tH^ 
hawk; and I do remember this expression furtlierV 
viz.'* and I will swear upon the book 'tis true." When. 
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I came to my ehamber, I told this story to my tutor; 
raid he, " That co?ey was London.** 

AtAreji*» Mueelltmiet, p. 38. 
tAn hollow chrystal pyramid he takes, 

lo firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it A brood extingnisher he maJces, 
And hoods the flames that to their gwmy strove. 
Dryden's Jnntu MirabiUs, 4to, 1688, p. 71 . 

fQUART. In good quart, in good 
condition. 

Man, rayth our Lord, synce «• good gttarie 
Thow art by me now as thow art. 

MS. Poems, temp. BUM. 

QUART, for fonrtb part, or division 
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And Camber did poasesse the westerne ewtrt. 

Spent. F. 0..1I, x, U. 

QUART-D'ECU, or QUARDECU. A 
French coin, being, as the term ex- 
presses, a fourth part of their crown. 
Mr. Douce says a quarter of their 
gold crown, and estimates it at fifteen 
sous. Illustr., i, 323. In old books, 
commonly printed eardeeu. 

Sir. for a piart-d'eeu he will seU the fee-simple of his 
«*lvation. JWs W., ir, 8. 

There's a quarl-d^eeu for you. Ibid., v, 2. 

In both these places the folio has car- 
deeu; the other is the interpretation 
of the editoi^. See Card ecu. 

Nothing so oumenras as those financiers, And swarms 
of other officers, which belong to the revenues of 
France, which are so many that, their fees being 
payd, tliere comes not a quardecu in every crown, 
clearly to Uie king's coffers, which is but the fourth 
put SoweU, Londiuopolis, p. 872. 

QUARTER-FACE, *. A countenance 
three parts averted. Shakespeare 
speaks of half/aced fellowship ; this 
is still more disdainful. 

But let tliis dross carty wh&t pHCe it will. 
With noble ignorants» and let them still 
Turn upon scomed verse their quarier-faee. 

B. Jonii Fbrett., £pist. 12. 

tQUARTER-STAFF. A long staff 
used as a weapon, and carried chiefly 
by foresters. In combat it was held 
by the middle, so as to strike with 
either end. 

With a huge quarter-ttaffe those armed go ; 
These shoot an arrow from a twaneinfc bow. 

OroUus kis Sophcn^aneoM, ly Goldsmilk, 1640. 

QUASSE. Mentioned as a humble 
kind of liquor, used by rustics. 

As meade obame, and meade chemnk. 
And the base quaue by pesants dmok. 

P»M7yeo, or Bunne Btd^Cap, 1609. 

But I suspect that this is merely a 
misprint for quaj^e, or drink. Such 
an error is easy* and seems to have 
occurred in other instances ; as 

Sins, sing; or stay, we*Jl qtt^ffs^ or any thing* 

wng, ■«'B , 7. ifar*/S*'i fFhat you trill, act li. 

Here the old quarto reads quasse. So 
in Chaloner's translation of the Morise 
Encomium, we read of " the law of 



quassinff,** " either drink, or rise and 
go thy waie," sign. E 4, where quaffing 
is indispensable. QiMff^ as a sub- 
stantive, is not perhaps common, but it 
might be used by a very natural licence. 
QUAT, «. A pimple, or spot upon the 
skin ; metaphorically, a diminutive 

Serson, or sometimes a shabby one. 
fow vulgarly called a 9cah, 

The leaves [of coleworta] laid to by themselves, or 
bruised with barley meale, are good for the inflam- 
mations, and soft swellings, buminKS, impostumes, 
and cholerick sores ot vtuiUy iikewheales and lea- 



mations, and soft swellings, buminKS, impostumes, 
and cholerick sores ot vtuiUy iikewheaT ^* * 
prys, and other griefes of the skin. 

Langham, Garden (ffHeaUk, p. 163. 
I have rubbed this young qvai almost to the sense. 
And be grows angry. Othello, v, 1. 

Whether he be a young quat of the first yeare's 
revennew, or some austere and sullen-fared steward. 
Dekker, GuW$ H. B., chap. 7 
O young quat I incontinence is plagued in all crea* 
tnres in the world. Devil't Law Case, 1633. 

Quui also is used for the sitting of a 
hare ; a corruption of squat : 

Procure a little sport, 
And then be put to the dead quai. 

White Devil, 4,io. S. 

To QUAT. To satiate. lu this sense 
Grose has it twice in his Provincial 
Glossary, but writes it quot. 

But as, to Uie stomach ;iMi//0i with daintiea, all deli- 
cates seeme queasie. Buphuee, C 3 b. 

Had Philotimus been served in at the first course, 
when your stomach was not quatted with other 
daintier fare. 
PAilotimMS, 4to, 1583; British Bibliographer, ii,439. 

QUATCH, a. Squat, or flat. 

It is like a barber's chair, that fito all buttocks; the 
pin buttock, the quateh buttock, the brawn buttock, 
or any buttock. JlVs ITgU, ii, i. 

Probably a corruption of squat, 
tQUATER COUSENS. 

Qlitater cotuens, those that are in the last degree of 
kindred, or fourth cousens. But we commonly say, 
such persons are not qtiater eotisent, when they are 
not gdbd friends. Jhmtou*s Ladies Dietumary. 

QUAYE-MIRE, now called quagmire. 
A bog, or slough ; from to quave, or 
quaver, 

But it was a great deepe marrish or Muamnyre. 

North's Plut, 411, L, 
In midst of which a mrui6xe quavemire was, 
Into the same my horse did mil, and lay 
Up to the bellie, which my flight did stay. 

Mirr.forMagist„^.96i. 

It is in Coles* Dictionary, 1699. 

tDedns in the warre against the Oothes was with his 
whole armie defeated, and his bodie being swallowed 
up in a deepe whirlepit, or qtumeJmire, could not be 
found. AmmianMS MareeUituts, 1609. 

QUAYED, part,, for quailed, or sub- 
dued. Probably for the sake of the 
rhyme. 

Therewith his sturdie eomcage soon was quayd. 
And all his senses were with suddein dread dismay'd. 
8pens.F.q.,l,vi}i,l4. 

QUE, s, A smaU piece of money, less 
than a halfpenny. Coles spells it cue, 
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and explains it, "balf a farthing;*' 
translating it by minutum. Q in the 
comer meant, probably, something 
very small, hidden in that situation. 

But why is Halfpenie 80 lad? 

H. Becanw I am sare I shall never be a peny. 

R. Rather pray there bee no fall of money, 

For tbott wilt then go for a que. Lglif't Cow., C c 9. 

See Cues and Cees, and Q itself. 
QUEACH. A thicket. So Coles, in 
his Dictionary, '*Queach [a thiok-t] 
dumetum." 

Tet where behind tome queiek 
He breaks his gall, and mtteth with his hind. 
The place is markt. 

Buuy D'Amhoit, 4to, E 4, An<r. Dr., iii, 286. 
In the nonace of the world, mankind had no other 
habiUtion than woods, groves, and bushy fueackfs. 
HaweU,LondtHop.,p.d&%. 

Queath has been found in the same 
sense. 

triien fonnd they lodg'd a boar, of bulk extreme^ 
In such a queaeh as never any beam 
The sun shot pierced. CAmmi. Odjf$M., lix. 

tTliomiest tfueachea. ibid., U, to Pan.. 

tAs I went through the castle-yard, I did chance to 
■tumble in a queack of brambles, so as I did scratch 
my heeles and feet, and my jcay girdle of gold and 
purple. Coote's English SehooUmuter, 1682. 

QUEACHY, a., should be bushy, from 
the above, and so Minshew puts it ; 

' but Drayton evidently and uniformly 
uses it for washy, full of moisture ; 
or, as might now be said, quashy. 

Tron where the wallowing seas those qneaehy washes 
drown. Polvolb., 957. 

Twixt Penrith's farthest point and Goodwin^s queacky 
sand. IhU., 697. 

Wliere Neptune eveir day doth powerfully invade 

The vast and queacky soil, with hosts o. w.«Rriwing 
waves. ' /»u<.,\l5&. 

The second passage is quite decisive, 
since no one can pretend that the 
Goodwin sands are bushy. 

t And oft-times shipwrack'd, east upon the land. 
And lying breathlesse on the queacky sand. Drayton. 

[But Golding uses it in its natural 
sense, Pref. to Ovid.] 

tEach queaehie grove, each cragged diff, the name 

of godhead tooke. 
tl ask't thee for a solitary plot, 
And thou hast brought me to the dismal'st grove 
That ever eye beheld ; noe woodnimphes here 
Seeke with their agill steps to outstrip the roe. 
Nor dolh the sun sncke from the queacky plot 
The ranknes and the venom of the earth ; 
It seemes fixquentlesse for the use of men. 

Troffedy of Hoffman, 16SI. 

QUEAN, s, A term of reproach to a 
female ; a slut, a hussey, a woman of 
ill fame. Thought to be from the 
Saxon cwean, a barren cow. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean. 

Jf. IT. jr., iv, 2. 
A man can in his life-time make but one woman. 
But he may make his fifty quean* a month. 

B.i-m. Nice Vol., u. 4. 



That Troy prevail'd, that Greeks were oonquer'd 

cleanc. 
And that Penelope was but a queane. 

Ear. JriMt., zzzv, S6. 
If once the virgin conscience plavs Uie quean. 
We seldom after care to keep it dean. 

\Watiyns, in Heyuford'e Quint., voL i, US. 

Used by Dryden and Swift. 
QUEATE, «. Quietness, peace ; a mere 
corruption of (j[uiet. 

To whom Cordelia did sncceede, not raigning long in 
queate. Warn. Alb. Engl., p. 66. 

To QUECH. See Quich. 

QUEEN - HITHE, or corruptedly 
QUEEN-HIVE. A landing-place on 
the Thames, a little west o' London- 
bridge. There was a legend of a 
queen Eleanor, who sank into the 
earth at Charing-cross, and rose 
again in the Thames at Queenrhithe, 

Sunk like the queen, they^ rise at QKom-Atse, sore. 
Or^^nary,Q.YL,T,WI. 
With that, at Charinfr cross she sunk 

Into the ground alive ; 
And after rose with life again 
In London, at Quecn-kive. 

Bean^M Old BaUadt, i, 844. 

What is alluded to in the following 
passage is not so clear : 

I warrant you, sir, I have two ears to one month, 
I hear more than I eat, I'd ne'er row bv Oueen-kithe 
While I liv'd else. B. ^ Fl. WU at m. W., v, 1. 

What is meant by a Queen-hithe cold, 
I have not discovered : 

A sleeping vratchman here we stole the shoes from. 
Then made a noise, at which he wakes, and fnUows : 
The streets are dirty, takes a Chuen-kiikf cold. 

B. /* Fl. Mone. Thomas, iv, 2. 

In a history of London it is said, 
'^ Here was a place called Romeland, 
which being choked with dung, filth, 
&c., so that the corn-dealers could 
not stand to dispose of their traffic, 
it was ordained by an order of com- 
mon council 41 Edw. Ill, that it 
should be cleaned and paved." 
Huffhson, iii, 180. This damp spot 
might occasion colds so violent as to 
become proverbial. 

QUEEST, or QUIST. The ring-dove ; 
"fort^ a querula voce," says Min- 
shew. ''A queeit [bird] palumbus 
torquatus." Coles, Montague and 
Bewick give it as a provincial name. 
Merret's Pinax has it, Quist, under, 
" Palumbus, major torquatus." 

QUEINT, part. Quenched. Upton 
says, from the Saxon acwent. So 
used by Chaucer : 

And kindling new his cootnge, seeming emeint. 

^«M. Ac.,n,T,ii. 
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To QUELL. To kill ; from quellen, or 
qualen. The same originally aa to 
Quails. Hence Jack the giant' 
queller was once nsed instead of the 
more modem giant-killer; and man- 
gueller meant formerly a murderer. 

And pinnffde in depth of death and doloor's itrife, 
Had aneld himself, had not his friendes witbstoode. 

Mirr.fwMag. 

TrtM^d thzong^ despair myself to quell. i 

Cobl. Fropheeg, Stterens. 

QUELL^ «. Murder; from the pre- 
ceding *j but not commonly used. 

Pat upon 
His Bpnn^ officers ; who shall bear the gnilt 
Of onr great {««//. Jfa«ft., i, 7. 

QUELLIO^ «• Supposed to be put for 
cuello, which is Spanish for a collar. 

With our cut cloth-of-gold sleeves, and onr queUio. 
Fbrd, Lady's mal,u,\. 
-f I ha* seene 
Dainty deriees in this kind, baboones 
In queUics, and so forth. 

ShtrUy'a TriMmpk o/Ptace, 1683. 

To QUEME, V. To please; a word 
obsolete in Spenser's time, and only 
introduced here as reviyed by him. 
Used by Chaucer. 

Such merrimake holy saints doth querns. 

Siff. Kal., May 15. 
Sik peerless pleasures wont as for Uiqueme. 
Poems, by A. W., in Davison, repr. 1816, voL ii, p. 69. 

QUEBNE, *. A mill to grind corn, 
whether by hand, or with a horse ; 
cweom, Saxon, and in the kindred 
dialects. Robin Goodfellow is said 
to 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the qvsm. 
And bootless make the breathless hoosewife chnm. 
Mids.N. Dr., ii^l. 

Capell fancied that the quern here 
meant churn ; but that cannot be 
supported. Other commentators have 
puzzled about the connexion of the 
sentence. As they are all acts of 
petty mischief here enumerated, I 
presume that *' labour in the quern," 
means, " make the quern a labour ;" 
that is, make the handmill go labo- 
riously. 
Here it stands for a horse-mill : 

Wherein a miller's knave, 
Might for his horse and quern have room at will. 

Browne, Brit. Past., B. ii. Song 1. 

The word appears to be still in cur- 
rent use in the Highlands of Scotland, 
if we may trust Mr. Boswell, sen.; 
though Dr. Jamieson has it not : 

We stopped at a little hat, where we saw an old 
woman grinding with the quern, w[k ancient Highland 
instrament, which it is said was used by the Romans, 
bat which, being very slow in its operation, is almost 
entirely gone into disuse. 

Bosw. Jcmm. to EOr., p. S14. 



QUERN-LIKE, adj. Acting like a 
mill. 

Two eqaal rows of orient pearl impale 

The open throat, which, quem-Hte, grinding small 

Th' imperfect food, soon to the stomach send it. 

Syh. Du Bart., Week 1, Day 6. 

QUERN-STONE. *. Millstone. 

Theyre come in quemstoatu they do grind. 

Stanyk, Vtrg., B. i. 

QUERPO. From the Spanish cuerpo, 
the body. Used only in the phrase 
in vuerpo, signifying m a close dress, 
without a cloak ; or a woman without 
a scarf. 

Boy, mv cloak and rapier; it fits not a gentleman of 
my rank to walk the streets in querpo. 

B. f Fl. Looes Cure, ii, 1. 

In Massinger we find it ^utrpo, which 
corrupt spelling puzzled one editor. 
Mr. Gifford, of course, explains it 
rightly : 

Yon shall see him in the morning in the gaUey-foist, 
at noon in the bullion, in the evening in quirpo. 

Fatal Dowry,u,2. 

While the Spanish dresses were in 
fashion, a cloak was deemed essential; 
and to be without was to be in dis- 
habille, and not fit to appear in 
public. Dryden used the phrase. 
See Johnson. A serving man, says 
bishop Earie, 

Is cast behind his master as fashionably as his sword 
and cloak are, and he is but in querpo without liim. 

Microeos., Char. 59. 
tMjjy vman have a pdny-worth ? four a groat ? 
Or do th3 juncto leap at truss-a-fayle? 
Three tenents clap while Ave hang on the tayle? 
Mo querpo model f never a knnck or wile ? 
To preach for spoons and whistles? cross or pile? 

Rump Sot^s. 
fin qmrpo hood, or pot-lid hat. 
In lute-string whisk, or rose cravat. 

Hndibras Bedhhus, 1706. 
tAmoDgstthe strange promiscuous crowd. 
That dreas'd in quirpo, hither flow'd, 
Non-fighting bullies, doth'd in red. 

/*ui., vol. ii, 1707. 
tAnd had an hour or two bestow'd 
In dressing like a man of mode, 
'Till all thrags I'd in quirpo put 
Artfully on from head to foot. Ibid., vol. i, 1706. 
tThns a zealous botcher in Morefields, while he was 
contriving some quirpo^ui of church-government, by 
the help of his out-lying earea, and the otaoousticon 
of the Spirit, discovered such a plot, that Selden 
intends to combate antiquity, and maintain it was a 
taylors goose that preserved the capitoL 

Cleveland, Char, of a London Dium., 1647. 

QUEST, *., for inquest. A popular 
abbreviation, not yet disused among 
the lower orders. 

What lawfull quest have giVn their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge. Bieh. Ill, i, 4. 

And covertly withm the Tower they calde 
A quest, to give such verdit as they should. 

Mirr. Mai;., p. 890. 
Among his holie sons he cal*d a quest. 
Whose coansel to his mischiefe might give way. 

NiecoWs BngUmd's EUtta, p. 796. 
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Also for an inquiry, &c. Sec John- 
son. 
QUESTANT, *. A candidate, a seeker 
of any object, a competitor. 

8m then you come 
Not to woo hoBonr, but to wed it, when 
The bravest qnesUMt shrinka. AWs WeU, ii, 1. 

tQUEST-HOUSB. 

A h«c, repeir'd witli Tiee-eomplezion'd paiut, 

I fu*$t-kotue of complaint. Quarks'^ EmkUwu. 

tQUESTIONS. Cushions. 

Her mi^estie did stand upon the carpett of the dotbe 
of estate, and did allmost leane upon the f%e*tiam». 
Letter dated 1&82. 

tQUESTIONS ANP COMMANDS. An 
old game. 

On. Suppose tou and I were in a roome together, 
you bcAng naked, pray which part would yon first 
oorer P Ju. Your eyes, sir. A question proposed to 
a gentlewoman at the play of quetthiu and com- 
wumdi, GraiU Indented, 1638, p. 66. 

Another member said, next is bnwds, as romandes. 



purposes, ke. ' " ThtAmmatPofUomeatyVl^. 

QUESTMAN, or QUESTMONGER. 
One who laid informationa, and made 
a trade of petty law-suits. Dr. John- 
son has iuustrated this word from 
Bacon. Coles Latinizes it quatitor. 
In Clitus's Whimzies, the Ifith sec- 
tion contains a long character of a 
questman (p. 122); which in fact 
was an old name for a sides-man, 
or assistant to the churchwardens. 
See Blount's Glossographia, in the 
word Sideman. He is described 
accordingly, with many quaint strokes 
of humour : 

A ptntfoan is a man of account for this ;reere.— He 
never goes without his note-book.— He is a swornc 
man; which oath serres an injunction upon hii 
conscience to be honest.~-The day of his election is 
not more rouly for him, than he for it. Pp. 122^. 

He was also a collector of parish 
rents: 

6omc treasure he hath under his hand, which he 
must retume; he can convert very little to his own 
use, nor defeate the pariah of any house rent P. 134. 

His wife^ however, "becomes exalted 
according to the dignitie of his 
office.*' Ibid. He wore also *'a 
furred gown." P. 128. When the 
year is over, '' his rents are collected, 
his accounts perfected, himself dis- 
charged/' and anodier elected. 
P. 129. 

Also a juryman, a person regularly 
impanelled to try a cause 
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wiien he is guilty, in what case are those 
say not guilty. Scnpture doth shew what a 



tiling it is, when a man is a malefkctor, and the 
queetmomgere justify him, and pronounce him nut 
guilty/^ Z4i/«ii4Tr**&n».,P.l«b. 

He tells afterwards of 

Sute being made to the fuettmoagertt for a rich man 
manifestly guilty, when each man had a cromue for 
his good wil : and so an open manhiller was pro> 
nounoed not guilty. Rid, 

QUESTRIST, «. A person who goes 
in quest of another; peculiar, I 
believe, to the following passage : 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights. 
Hot faeMtriste after l^n, met him at gate. 

Zw.iii.?. 

Q^e9tri9U is the reading of the folio. 
Questers has been proposed as an 
emendation, but no alteration seems 
necessary, The quarto has quesirits^ 
which, though an evident corruption, 
confirms questruU. 
flbQUETCH. To shrink. See Quick. 

Who running from this life as ttom a furious mi»- 
tresse, and scorning the suddaine fals of worldly 
thiugi^ endured the flames, and never fueteked, 

HoUamd's Jmwaamu ManeUimms, lfl09. 

tQUIBLET. A pun. 

A qmiblet.—A. CMfltusnt passing through a roome 
where a woman was driving a buck vd clothes, but he 
thinking she had been brewing, saw a dish, and 
dipped some small quantity of the lye, whidi he 
supposing to be mault-wort, dranke up, and presently 
began to sweare, spit, spatter, ana spaule; the 



called her some seurvr nam^ Baying, he had swal- 
lowed lye ; Nay, then I cannot blame you to be angrr, 
for you being a souldier andacaptaine, it must needs 



trouble your stomacke to swallow the lye^ 

I^lor'e irorke$,\6S0. 

QUIBLIN, M. An unusual word, which 
might be supposed to be put for 
quibbling, but that the meaning ot 
the sentence seems to imply a superior 
trick, a refined stroke of art. 

T o'erreaeh that bead, that ontreacheth all heads, 
Tis a trick rampant, 'tis a very quiUin. 

Eastward Ho, lii. 1 ; O. PI., iv, 846. 

It is marked as meaning a trick, in 
this passage also : 

She lies. 
This is some trick. Come, leave your etdblinit Dorothy. 
Jd. Jams. Jleh., iv, 4. 

He alludes, not to any play on words, 
but to what he thinks a direct false- 
hood told by her. 
To QUICH. To stir, or twist ; Saxon, 
ciccuin, to quicken. 

like captived thrall. 
With a strong yron chaine, and coller bound. 
That once he oould not move nor mnch at all. 

Spens. F. Q., Y, ix, SS. 

This word, with a trifling change, to 
quech, was used by lord Bacon : 

The lads of Sparta, of ancient time were wont to be 
scourged upon the altar of Diana, without so much 
as fueeking. Besays, 40. 

This is rightly printed in the folio of 
1730; but in the separate editiona of 
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the EssayB, had been corrupted into 
queeking^ and even squeeking (octaTO, 
1690). From one of these incorrect 
editions, Johnson had taken to qtteek. 
See Todd. In Phillips, and his 
abbreviator Kersey, it is quetch. 
QUICK, a., in the sense of living, 
ought to be generally understood, 
since it occurs in the Creed ; yet it is 
clearly growing obsolete, so that 
some suppose a quick, or quickset 
hedge, to refer to the plant of which 
it is usually formed [hawthorn], 
rather than to its growing state, in 
opposition to a dead hedge. Spenser 
gives quick, as the interpretation of 
the word elfe: 

That man so made he called elfCy to weet 
Quick. F. q.,ll,T,T\. 

But it seems peculiar to him to em- 
ploy it as a substantive, for "living 
thing :" 

Tlio [then] peeping doie into the thick, 
liight lee tne monng of some mdek, 
whose shape appeared not. Skep. Kal, March, 7S. 

The quick, for the living or sensible 
parts of an animal body, is still in 
use; as in "cutting to the quick ;^' 
and in the metaphorical application 
to the feelings of the mind, as being 
"touched to the quick" by a re- 
proach. 

tQUIDDANET. "A confection between 
a syrup and marmalade." Duntons 
Ladies Dictionary, 

QUIDDIT, 9, A contraction of quid- 
dity, which is from quiditas, low 
Latin, not from quidlxbet. It was 
used, as quiddity also was, for a 
BubtUty, or nice refinement. Gene- 
rally applied to the subtilties of 
lawyers. 

Where be his fuiddiU, now, bis qnillets. ffaml,, v, 1. 
We are bnt quit : yon fool us of our monies 
In ei-ery cause, in every quiddii wipe us. 

B. ^ Fl. Spanuk Cunte, iv, 5. 
By some strange juiddit, or some wrested clausCj 
To find him guiltie of the breach of laws. 

Drayton's Owl, p. 1802. 

QUIDDITY, 9. Originally, the nature 
or essence of anything; in which 
sense the scholastic term quiditas 
was employed, which, literally ren- 
dered, would be "somethingness;" 
and thus we find it in Hudibras, 
"entity and quiddity," which he 
wittily calls the "ghosts of defunct 



bodies." But it was more commonly 
used for aoy subtile quirk, or pre- 
tence : ■ 

Whv how now, mad wag, what are thy quips and thy 
fuiddities. 1 ffen. IF, i, 8. 

So Cranmer, as quoted by Todd, 
employed it for any nice mathema- 
tical position : 

I trowe, some mathematical quidditU, they cannot 
tell what. Anno, to Gardner. 

Marston has ventured to use the quid, 
for the quidita9: 

For yon must know my age 
Hath seen the being and the quid of thmgi, 
I know dimensious and the terminy 
Of all existence. Farariloiier, Act i. 

QUIETAGE, 9. The state of being 
quiet ; a word resting merely on the 
conjectures of critics, in the following 
passage of Spenser : 

Nepenthe is a drincke of soverayne grace, 
Devised bj the Eods for to asswage 
Hart's gnef, ana bitter gall away to chace. 
Which stirs up anguish and contentious rage ; 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quirtage 
It doth establish in the troubled mynd. 

F.q.,vr,^4&. 
In all the editions it stands quiet age, 
but as age does not seem to be re- 
quired, or to make very good sense. 
Dr. Jortin brought forward the above 
reading, as the conjecture of a friend. 
Mr. Todd leaves the text unaltered, 
but favours the conjecture, and 
strengthens it, by pointing out the 
very similar word hospitage, in F. Q., 
Ill, z, 6. Still quiet age may be 
defended ; it is poetical, and I do not 
like to part with it. Were quietage 
to be found in any other passage, it 
would be something. 
QUIETUS, 9. The official discharge of 
an account; from the Latin. Par- 
ticularly in the Exchequer accounts, 
where it is still current; or, some- 
times, quietue eet. Chiefly used by 
authors in metaphorical senses. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. HanU., iii, 1. 

A brace of thousands, WtU, she has to her portion : 

I hop'd to put her off with half the sum ; 

— some younger brother would ha' thanked me. 

And given my quietus. Gamester, act v, 0. Pi., iz, 90. 

Said by a guardiau, who had the 
money to account for. 

Hee (an undersheniff) may go with more peace to 
earth, since bee's made so cleare an account on earth. 
It were a sinne to disquiet him, since he carries his 
quietus est with him. Clitua^s Whinuies, p. 166. 

Be understands more than the hif(h sheriffe his mas- 
ter, and may well, fur he buyes his wit of him (which 
is erer the best), and selfai it afpune at a noble valew, 
proving a great gaine, if his quietus est doth not too 
much gripe him. Lenton*s Leasures, Char. 86. 
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"A quietus est, tnissio, rudis donatio." 
Coles' Did. 
To QUIGHT, or QUITE, v. To dis- 
engage, or set free. Chaucer also 
UBea quite, adj., for free. 

And whiles he strove his combred dobbe to quipkt 
Out of the earth, with blade all bnniinK hriKht 
He smutt off his left anne. ^ Q., 1, nil, 10. 

StroDgly he strore, out of her creedy gripe 
To loose his shield, and long while did oonteod } 
But when he could not quitt it, be. Ibid^ Y, xi, 87. 

To QUITE, or QUIGHT, is also aaed 
for to re(mite, both by Spenser and 
Fairfax. Fossibly, it may mean so 
in the following passage, cited under. 
To Hell: though I confess that, 
after much consideration of it, I am 
not satisfied with this, or any other 
interpretation. Concord, he says, 
keeps heaven and earth together : 

Else would the waters overflow th^ lands. 
And Are deronr the ayre, and hell them quilt. 

That is, "hell must requite, or punish 
them." Otherwise hell must be a 
verb (hele, or cover), which is to me 
equally strange and unintelligible, 
though approved by Upton. 
QUILL, «. The fold of a ruff, or ruffle, 
which were plaited and quilled ; prot 
bably from the folds being about the 
size and shape of a goose-quill. 

My masters, let's stand close : my lord protector will 
come this way by and by, and then we may deliver 
our supplications in th« quill. 2 Hen. VI, i, 3. 

tPanus, Nonio, trama involucnun. The roll whereon 
the web of doth is woond, or the qmll of yame. 

NoneneUUor,. 

In the quill seems to mean in form 
and order, like a quilled ruff. This 
is Mr. Toilet's interpretation, and 
appears more natural than to deduce 
it, with other commentators, from 
the French word quille, a nine-pin. 
That word, in English, was made 
keyle, or eaifle. 

To QUILL, V. To form fine linen into 
small round folds, fit to admit a quill. 
Still used in this sense among all who 
do such work. See Todd, where it 
is exemplified from Addison and 
Goldsmith. 

QUILLET, 9, A sly trick, or turn, in 
argument, or excuse. That this is 
the meaning of the word, all the 
examples prove ; but though it seems 
so familiar, and is so common, this 
little word has sorely teazed the ety- 



mologists. I suspect, after aU, that 
N. Bailey's is the best derivation. 
He says it is for quihblet, as a 
diminutive of quibble. Mr. Douce, 
a most respectable authority, forms it 
from quidlibet (lUust., i, 231); but, 
unfortunately, quodlibet was the 
scholastic term, and was never varied. 
We have, indeed, quilibet, in Blount's 
GlosBographia, but he gives it as 
peculiar to the Inner Temple, and 
always joined with quippe, to signify 
certain small payments. Warburton's 
attempt to derive it from qu'il est is 
only ridiculous. Mr. Pegge, quoted 
ill the notes to Hndibras, III, iii, 
748, says, quillet meant a small parcel 
of land; but he gives no authority 
for it except Minshew, who says 
nothing of the land. [A quillet is 
very common in Anglesea in the pr^ 
sent day, signifying a small strip of 
land in the middle of another person's 
field, commonly marked out by boun- 
dary stones, and arising from the 
tenure of gavelkind formerly iu 
force there.] Nor do I find that he 
had any proof of the other things he 
suggests. Bishop^ Wilkins explains 
it, ''a frivolousness," wliich leads to 
nothing.' I return, therefore, to the 
opinion with which I set out, that 
quillet is quasi quibblet, a little quib-i 
ble. 

Why may Lot this be the scull of a lawyer ? Where 
be his quidoits now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, 
and his tricks? iTamf., ▼, 1. 

In these nice sharp quiUets of the law. 
Good (hith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Let her leave her bobs, 
CVft had too many of them) and her qmlleUy 
She is as nimble that way as an eel. 

B,^FL Tamer TaMud, iv, 1. 
Nay, good sir lliroate, forbear your qmUela now. 

BamJlliy,O.J>l^r,43fI. 

Many other examples have been pro-i 
duced, but they all tend the same 
way. 

t Who taking the oppoiitiuiitie of the judges eares, in 
many matters distracted^, linking and entangling 
causes with insoluble quirkes and qmlits, endevour 
by long demurres to have controversies depending 
still, and by their intricat questions that of purpose 
they foist in, hold oif and delay judgements. 

HoUand^t Jmmmmme Mattel., 1609. 

t^o QUILT. To line or strengthen. 
In the second example it appears to 
be used in the sense of to plaister. 
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^nie Gredan apUina Ur'd, retir'd flram fight, 
with many a yearea fierce warre wearied outright, 
By PaUaa art a mount-like horee they built, 
And with strong wooden riba his itdea they qmiU. 

Virml, bf Vtears, 1632. 
To make a cap for tht pmn and eoUneu of the head.— 
Take of atorax and beAjamine, of both some 13 penni- 
wortb, and bmiie it, then fuiU it in a brown paper, 
and wear it behind on your head. 

CounUst qf Kent's Choice Manual, 1676, p. 84. 

QUINAPALUS. Probably aa imagi- 
nary name, formed in sport, to sound 
like something learned; being put 
into the mouth of the Clown : 

For what aaya ^napalme ? Better a witty fool, than 
a fooliah wit TSaelflX N., 1, 6. 

QUINCH, r. To stir, to make the 
least movement ; either for to tm'neA, 
or it has been thought a modification 
of qaieh. But whence then the n ? 

Therenpon to bestow all my sooldiera in such sort as 
I have done, that no part of all that realme shall be 
able to dare to qmnch. Spme. Stale of Ireland. 

See QuiGH. 
QUINCH, *. Probably a twitch, or 
jerk of the body ; from the preceding 
verb. 

I will change my eoppy, how be it I care not a 0«tNcA«, 
I know the galde horse will the soonest wincbe. 

Lamon /- Pi/A., O. PL, i. 182. 

QUINOLA, «. A term in the game of 
primero for a chief card, which was of 
every suit, like pam at loo. The 
knave of diamonds was generally taken 
as the quinola. The term is Spanish, 
and the name of a game in that lan- 
guage. The Academic des Jeux makes 
the knave of hearts the quinola at 
reverse, P. 228. And so say the 
French Dictionaries, Prevot's Manuel, 
&c. See Paihebo. 

To QUINSE, V, A word of doubtful 
meaning ; qu. whether the same as 
Hnse? [To carve, applied specially 
to the plover.] 

Good man I him list not spend his idle meales, 
In quinting plorers, and in wining quailes. 

Hall, 8at., It, 2. 

See KiNSE. 
QUINTAINE, 9. Quineana, low Latin ; 
auintaine, French. A figure set up 
for tilters to run at, in mock resem- 
blance of a tournament. Minshew 
strangely derives it from quintus : 
*'Quod quinto quoqne anno, scil. 
Olympiadis, oelebrari solebat." This 
is doubly absurd ; first, in supposing 
that a Greek custom could have a 
Latin name ; and, secondly, in attri- 
buting it to classical antiquity at all. 
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for which there is no probable ground. 
Thequintaine cannot be more minutely 
described, than in the words of Mr. 
Strutt; omitting only what he says 
about its high antiquity, which is 
contradicted by the words immediately 
followine : 

The quintain originally waa nothing more than the 
trunk of a tree or post, set up for the practice of the 
tyros in chi?alry. Afterward a staff or spear was 
fixed in the earth, and a shield, being hung upon it, 
was the mark to strike at : the dexterity or the per- 
former oonsiated in smiting the shield in such a man- 
ner as to break the ligatures, and bear it to the 
ground. In process of time this diversion waa im- 
proved, and instead of the staff and shield, the resem- 
blance of a human figure carved in wood was intro- 
duced. To render the appearance of this figure more 
formidable, it waa generally made in the likeness of a 
Turk or a Saracen, armed at all points, bearing a 
shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or 
sabre with his right. The quintain thus fashioned 
was placed upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move 
round with fadlitv. In running at this figure, it waa 
necessary for the norseman to direct his lance with 

great adroitneas, and make his stroke upon the fore- 
ead, between the eyes, or upon the nose •, for if he 
struck wide of those parts, and especially upon the 
shield, the quintain turned about with much velocity, 
and in ease he was not exceedingly careful, would 
give him a severe blow upon the back, with the 
wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was con- 
sidered as highly disgraceful to the performer, while 
it excited the hiughter and ridicule of all the spec- 
tators. Sports /- Pastimes, B. iii, eh. 1 . 

I believe, however, that it was more 
commonly, in England at least, con- 
structed in the simpler way, as 
described in the following passage of 
an old novel : 

At hut they agreed to set up a quinten, which is a 
crosS'bar turning upon a pole, havine a broad board 
at the one end, and a bag full of sandhanging at the 
other. Now he tliat ran at it with his launce, if he 
hit not the board fwhich was probably often painted 
like a firare] was laughed to scorn } and if he hit it 
full, ana rid not the faster, he would have such a blow 
with the sandbag^ on his back, aa would sometimes 
beat them off their horses. 
The Essex Champion (ah. 1690), in Cens. Lit., viii, p. 288. 

The Italians called this figure Saratnno^ 
or the Saracen. 

My better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which here stands up. 
Is but a qmnt4dne, a mere lifeless block. 

Jsfou k it, i, 8. 
Go, captain Stub, lead on, and shew 
What house you come on, by the blow 
Yon give sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You 'scape o' the sandbag's oounterbuff. 

B. Jons. Underwoods, vol. vii, p. 65. 

The running at the quintttin is then 
described. See particularly the note 
in Whalley's edition. But the passage 
of St. Gbrysostom, there cited, proves 
only that the athletee sometimes fought 
with bags of sand. 

As they at tilt, so we at quintain run; 
And those old pastimes relish best with me 
That have least art, and most simplicity. 

SandolpVs Foawu, p. 98. 
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The sport of the quintyne is humor- 
ously described in Laneham's Letter 
from Keuilworthy so often quoted. 
But he says, 

The fpedalty of the iport wu to lee how ■urn for 
hiz slakDcn h^i a mod bob with the bay, and Bnm 
for hia haite too topu dooun right, and cam tombUng 
to the poat, be. KtuUwortk lUutlrmiU, 4to, p. 19. 

QUINTfiLL. Another form of the 
same word, noticed by Skinner and 
Lye, and occasionally used by authors, 
but less commonly. 

None crowDB the cup 
Of wutaile now, or eeta the qmtUM np. 

earrick't Foemtt p. 184. 

The sport of running at the quintain 
was also called quintana, in low Latin, 
and is very neatly defined by Du 
Cange, under that word : " Decursio 
equestris ladicra, ad metam hominis 
arroati figuram ezhibentem ad umbili- 
cum, mobilem et versatilem, sinistra 
clypeum, dextra ensem aut baculum 
tenentem ; quae si aliter quam in pec- 
tore lancea percutiatur, statim qui a 
scopo aberrat baculo repercutientem 
figuram sentit." The Italians some- 
times called also running at the ring, 
quintana. Ibid* 
QUIP, 8. A sharp stroke of wit, or 
arch raillery; some derive it from 
whip. This word, being used by 
Milton, is not unknown, but it is not 
now current. 

And notwithatanding all her andden 9mv«, 
The leaat whereof would qaell a lovers nobe. 
Yet, epaniel-Uke, the more ahe apnme my love. 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 

Two Qmt. Ytr^ ir, 8. 

The quip modest means, therefore, the 
delicate sarcasm : 

If I sent him wwd again, it was not weU cut. he wonld 
send me word, he cat it to pleaae himaeli. This is 



called the quip modest 
Ft. Why what's a quip? 



Am you I. it^ r, 4. 



Ma. We great girders call it a ahort saying of a sharp 
wit, witii a bitter sense in a sweet wora. 

Jlex, ^ Camp., O. FI. ii. 113. 

Greene's " Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier," is a tract wherein he satirises 
the affectations of the fine gentlemen 
of his day, in a supposed dream of a 
dialogue between Yelvet Breeches and 
Cloth Breeches. It is printed at large 
in the fifth volume of the Harleian 
Miscellany, p. 394, &c., ed. Park. 
To QUIP, v., from the subsUntive. To 
attack with sneers or quips. 

Didst thoa sot And I did ^Mip thee ? O. PI., loe. dt. 



The move he Uoghs, and does her eloaely quip. 
To see her sore lament, and bite her tender lip. 

Sp4n$. F.q., Yl,rn,4A. 
Are yoa pleasant or peevish that yon quip with each 
briefe girdes. R. Ortene, Earl. M., viii. S88. 

tYoa most conceive, that a woman may graunt to her 
lover, not onely pleasant smiles, familiar and secret 
discourse, wittie quipping, andjeasting, and Uraching 
with the hand, but alao with fiirre greater reason, shee 
may diseend likewise to a kisse. 

Pastengor cf ^^tmuio, 1612. 
tThy taylors shears foule vicea wing '-'•*> dipt, 
The seamea of imptoos dealings are ol.. - 
So art-like thoa these captious times hast', «ip/, 
As if in Heliotm thy pen were dipt. 

2i^(or'«rorA«,1690. 

tQUIRISTER. A chorister. 

Deare quiristor, who from those shaddowes sends 

gBre that the bluahing dawne dare ahow her lieht) 
uch sad lamenting sirainea, that Night attenoa. 

Dntmmond't Fo4Mt, 1616. 
He can endure no organs, but is vezt 
To heart the quirrittert shrill antheames sing. 

Hejfwtoi'a Troia Britaniea, 1609. 
A qmristers head is made of aire, 
A head of wax beoomea a player. 

Wilts Bfcreatumt, 1664. 

fTo QUIRKEN. 

Or it wil grow in the ventricle to sach a masae, that 
it wil at the recdt of any hot moiature send up such 
an ascending fome, that it wil be ready to quirken 
and stifle ns. Optiek Olatu qf tiimart, 1639. 

tQUIRRY. An equerry. 

As skilfnll f wirry, that commands the stable 
Of some great pnnce, or person honourable, 
Givea oftcat to that horse the teaching spur. 
Which he findes fitteat for the use of war. Dm BarUu. 

fQU rST. For whist, silent. 

M. Did you knoke at this dore ? He ia^»if /. Why 
doe you not mocke. Terence in RngUek, 1614. 

Qaij/, quiet, what man, art thou well in thy wits ? 
dost thou thinke this meete to be told any where P 

Ibid. 

QUIVER, a. Nimble, agile. This word, 
though seldom found in authors, is 
acknowledged by several old diction- 
aries. Baret has "quick or quiver;** 
and Coles, " quiverly, agiliter," and 
"quivemese, agilitas." The follow- 
ing passage is therefore correct : 

There was a little quher feUow, and a' would manage 
his piece thus. 8 Hen. TV, ii,l^. 

There is a maner fishe that hight mugiU, which is fall 
quiver and swift. BarlkoL ie Propr. SngU 2V., 1536. 

QUODES, for quothest, or saidest. The 
following corrupt line 

Pfimitive oonstitation (guodee ttowe) as mneb aa my 
aleeve 1 Nem Cusl<m, O. PL, i, 268. 

should probably be printed thus : 

Primitive constitution (quodea thou) as much, kc 

Quoth, which is still in use, is the 
Saion preterite of cwcethan, to speak. 
In Chaucer, and other old authors, it 
is often written quod, from the disuse 
of the Saxon %, or M, and the sub- 
stitution of dy as similar in form. 
Quodest, for quothest, is exactly 
analogous ; and owe contains the re- 
mainder of thou. 
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QUODLING, «., has been supposed to 
be put for codlingy in the Alchemist, 
where Dol applies it to the foolish 
young lawyer. Dapper. *She is asked, 
"Who is it?" and answers, "A fine 
young quocUing.'^ Mr. Gifford thinks 
that p^ means to call him a young 
gu«... /Alluding to the guidt and quoda 
of lawyers. To me, this appears im- 
probable. All that the various critics 
have said, about the apple called 
codling, is perfectly groundless. It 
is so named, because it is eaten chiefly 
when coddled, or scalded ; and I have 
little doubt that madam Dol is in- 
tended to call Dapper, a young raw 
apple, fit for nothing without dressing. 
Codlings are particularly so used when 
unripe. See T. J. in Codling, 

tQUOIST. The queest, or ringdove. 

' The chattering pye, the chtistett tnitle-doye. 

The grizel fwut^ the thnuh (that grapei doth bve). 

Du BarUu. 

QUONDAM, *. A person formerly in 
oflBce; from the Latin adverb quon- 
dam. What the French express by 
prefixing the epithet ci-devant to the 
word. 

The ViDg (because he had leiTed his father before 
him) would not put him to deatii, but made him, as 
it were, a fwmdam. Latimer, Serm.^ fol. 86 b. 

And if they be found n^ligent or fnulty in their 
dnetiea, out with them. I require it in GotTs behalfe, 
make them quondanUt all the packe of than. 

Latimer, p. 88. 

We still employ it as a kind of bur- 
lesque adjective. 
QUONIAM, s. A cant name for a kind 
of cup. 

The dnnke is sure to go, whether it be out of can, 
quoniam, or jourdan. 

Heal^'a Diee. qfNm World, p. 69. 

In the margin it is said, 

A quomdm is a cup well known in Drink-allia. 

Not having seen any writings of that 
country, I have not met with another 
example. Bishop Hall's original is 
very different, "scaphio, cantharis, 
batiolis." P. 71. 
QUOOKE. Used by Spenser as the 
preterite of quake. 

And all the world beneath for terror quookt. 

Sp. MutaHUtie, Canto yi. SO. 

And elsewhere. 

Chaucer uses quoke, from which this 
was taken. 
fTo QUOP. In several modern dialects 
used in the sense of to throb. 



But, sealous sir, what say to a touch at prayer f 
How qnopt the spirit ? In what garb or air ? 

Cfev€tand*t Worke. 

QUOT-QUEAN. A mere corruption of 

COT-QUBAN, q. V. 

Bon Jiucio? Don i^t-fuean, don Spinster, wear a 
petticoat still. B. ^ Fl. Love'9 Cure, ii, 8. 

To QUOTE. Often used for to note, 
mark, or distinguish ; very differently 
from the modern usage. 

What care I . 
What curious eye doth quote deformities. 

Bom. i- Jul., i, 4. 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and signed to do a deed of shame. 

King John, ir, 2. 
I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him. Haml., ii, 8. 

Faith these are politic notes. 
Pol. Sir, I do slip 
Mo action of my life, but thus I quote it. 

Ben Jone. Fox, iv, 1 . 
It is reported, you possess a book 
Wherein you have quoted by intelligence 
The names of all notorious offenders 
Lurking about the city. White Devil, 0. PU vj, 806. 

QUOTH. See Quodes. 
tQUOYING. Cooing? 

That we account their old wooing and singing to hare 
so httle cunning, that wee esteeme it barbarous : and 
were thev liring to heare our new quoyinat, they 
would Judge it to have so inueh cnrioaity, that they 
would tearme it foolish. 

Lyly*$ Bupkuee and his England. 

QUOYL, or QUOIL, for coil. Tumult, 
trouble. 

In the mean time repose you IVom the quogle 
Of labour past, and nauseating seas. 

Fanekaw's Lueiad, vii, 66. 
tlf ttch was the quoile tills braving answere made. 

Taylor*s Workee, 1680. 

QUYLLER, t. «., quiller. A young bird 
that has yet only quills, or pen- 
feathers. Not thoroughly fledged. 

O, sir, your ehinne is but a quyller yet, you will be 
most migesticall when it is full fledge. 

Lylyg Endymion, r, 8. 



R, THE DOG'S LETTER. There is 
good classical authority for so calling 
R, though Warburton has quoted a 
verse from Lucilius, that does not 
exist. The verse really is, 

Irritata canis quod, homo quam, planiu' didt. 

It alludes, indeed, to the letter R^ but 
does not introduce it. Persius also 
says, 

Sonat hcBC de nare caninalitera. 

But the idea has been taken up in all 
ages, and must have been very familiar 
in Shakespeare's time, or he would 
not have put it into the mouth of his 
old Nurse, whom the context shows 
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to be unable to spell. She will not 
allow R to be the letter that Rosemary 
and Romeo begin with, because " R is 
for the dog." Bam^ ^ Jul., ii, 4. 
Ab for the exact form of the old 
woman's words, it is not worth dis- 
puting, this is her idea. Shakespeare 
would find it in the commonest books 
of his time. His friend Jonson's 
Grammar was not published, perhaps, 
in his life ; but he might have heard 
from him in conversation, that " R is 
the doff*t letter, and hurreth in the 
sound." Or he might have studied 
the curious rebus in the Alchemist 
(ii, 6), on Abel Drugger's name. 
Barclay's Ship of Fools fldso has it : 

Though all be well, yet he none answer hath. 
Save tkt doggu Utter glowming with nmr, mat. 

So in several other of his contempo- 
raries quoted by the commentators. 
But it was surely common and popu- 
lar at that time, as the mode of in- 
troducing it in the Alohemist also 
implies. 
RABATO, i. A band, or ruff; from 
rabat, French. Menage derives it 
from rabbatre, to put back, because 
it was originally only the collar of the 
shirt turned back. More commonly, 
though improperly, written Rebato, 
q.v. 

Troth, I think your other raiato were better. 

The tyre, the rahato, the looee-bodied gown. 

Svery Worn, in Humattr, cit. Steer. 

Rabato is doubtless the proper form, 
from the etymology ; but it is rebato 
in all our old books. For instance, 
io the first folio of Shakespeare ; in 
the original edition of Day's Law 
Tricks ; and in Dekker's Gul's Horn- 
book, though all quoted by Steevens 
as rabato ; and so given in the late 
reprint of the latter tract (1812). See 
Rebato. 
RABBATE, v. To abate, or diminish. 

And thie alteration is Bometimes by adding, aome- 
times by rahhating of a tillable or letter, or both. 

Fuitenk., p. 134. 
The other in a body maaaife, ezpresaing the full and 
emptie, even, extant, rabbatedy hollow, £c. Ibid., 364. 

RABBATE, «., from the verb. Abate- 
ment, or diminution. 

And yoar figorea of rabbnle be aa many. 

Pntteni^ ISfi. 



RABBIT-SUCKER, «. A sucking rab- 
bit, a young one. 

If them doat it half lo graydy, ao m^esticaUT, both 
in word and natter, hang me up by the heeia for a 
rabbit-neker, 1 Hen. IT, ii, 4. 

I prefer an olde cony before a rabbet-eucier, and an 
ancient henne before a young ehicken peeper. 

Lylv't Bndjfwiioih T, S. 
Cloae aa a nMit-tucier from an old coney. 

2Vo Jnfffy Worn. of^J^d., Steer. 

In a quotation given from an old 
poem, in the Censura Literaria, we 
ought to read thus : 

Bothe pheaaaant, plorer, larke, and quail. 
With robbet-tueoon yong. Tol. Tii. p. S6. 

Instead of "With rabbet, succors 
yong," as there very improperly 
pointed, and making nonsense. 
In allusion to this expression, we 
meet with Poeivbuoker. 
f RABBLE. A crowd, or confused heap ; 
eabble. 

whereaa yon bring in a roMU ot reaaona, aa it wero 
to blinde mee againat my will. Ljftg** Bwpkues, 

RACE, 9, The peculiar flavour or taste 
of wine, or the original disposition of 
anything ; that which marks its origin, 
race, or descent. Johnson exemplifies 
it at Race, 6, from sir W. Temple. 

But thy rild race, 
Thoagh thon didit learn, haa that in% irtiieh good 

naturea 
Gould not abide to be with. Tnnp^ i, 2. 

I hare begun, 
And now I gire my aenaual rmee the rein. 

Meae.for lieat^ ii, 4. 
Bliaa in our broWa bent ; none our puts ao poor 
But waa a raee of heaven. Jnt, emd CUop., i, 8. 

There came not eix daya ainoe from Hull a pipe 
Of rich eanary, which ahall apend itself 
For my lady's honour. 
Or. Is it of the nKht uue f 

(h. Yes, master Greedy. Mttu. New W!^, i, S. 

Would you have me spend the floure of my youth, aa 
yon do the withered raee of your age. 

Lfly, Bupk. oMdkie Bmgl., I) ii, b. 

Hence racy, and racineu. See John- 
son. 
fTo RACE. To erase. 

To raee and diadiarge hia name ont of the reckoning 
booke : to pay his debts. Nomenelator, 1685. 

Marched with their troopea atrongly embattailed 
toward Hadrianopolu, with a Ml purpose to raee and 
deatroy it, though it were with much haaard and 
danger. jimmianut MareeUimtie, 1609. 

And when they are past for lawa, he ratiAea and con^ 
firma them, first raetng out what he doth not approve 
of. WlUoH'a Ufe of Jamet J, 1 65S. 

fRACE. A term in old ship-building, 
meaning, apparently, high out of the 
water. 

Here ia offerred to apeak of a point much canvassed 
amount carpentera and aea-captains, diveraely main- 
taineoT but yet undetermined, that ia, whether the 
race, or loftie built shippe, bee beat for the merchant. 
HttMikiiCe royagee (Hakluyt Society), p. 199. 
A third and laat cause of the losse of sundry of our 
men, most worthy of note for all ciq»taina, owuera^ 
and carpentera, waa the raee building of our ship, the 
onely fault she had. Ihid., p. 219. 
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fRACE-HAGS. Race-horses. 

In cloths of gold ; cry load the world ia mine 



Keep his raee-hags, and in Hide-park be seen 
Brisk as the best (as if the stage had been 
Grown the court's riTallX can to Brackly go. 



Randolph's Poenu, 1643. 

RACK, 9, The moying body of clouds, 
driTen on by the wind. Abundantly 
exemplified and explained by Johnson, 
in Raeky No. 5. Nevertheless, it is 
not now in use. 
Here it might not be understood : 

He [the north wind] blows still stubbornly. 
And on his boystioos rack rides my sad ruin. 

B. and Fl. Shep. Bush, iii, %. 

Also an instrument used with a cross- 
bow. See Gaffle. 
To RACK, v., from the preceding. To 
move on as the clouds do. 

The donds rack clear before the sun. 

B. Jon*. Underw., yfi, 448. 
Stay douda, ye rack too fast. 

B. and Fl, Four Plays in One, 

Also, to raise to the utmost ; a meta- 
phor from racking of rents. 

For so it falls out 
That what we hare we prize not to the worth, 
Willie we e^joy it ; but, being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we rack the yalue j then we find 
The Tirtne that possession would not shew us 
Whiles it was ours. Much Ado, iv, 1. 

f Parse your wife's waiting women, and decline your 

tenants 
Till they're all b^ars, with new fines and rackings. 
The Second Maiden's Tragedy, p. 4. 

fib RACK. To torture ; to put on the 
rack. 

For when we hear one racks the name of God, 
Abjure the Scriptures sod his 3nviour Christ, 
We fly in hope to get his glorious soul. 

M4trlotQe*s Tragedy of Doctor Faustus. 

fTo RACK. To stretch. 

I know, your hearts are like two lutes raci*d up 
To the same pitch, and when I touch but one 
The other (by mysterious sympathy) 
Will (though at oistance) answer note by note. 
With the same dying sound. The Sligh led Maid, p. 68. 

f RACK, 8, An abbreviation of arrack, 
a ]iquor. 

But hold I my tnnse now rambles wide. 
To poor men brandy is denv'd, 
With rack, punch, and saluorious gin. 

Poor BoHn, I'm. 

A kitchen utensil. 

Pan. What store of arms prepared P 
Maeh. The country's layd ; 
Spits, andirons, racks, and such like utensils 
Ajre in the rery act of metamorphosis. 

Carhcright's Lady Brrant, 1661. 

A hay-rick. 

A rick or racks of hay, stmes : to make up in ooekes 
or rackss, extmo. 

Wiihal^ DicHonaris, ed. 1606, p. 91. 

A particular pace of a horse. 

So horseman-ship hath the trot, the amble, the racks. 



the pace, the false and wild gallop, or the full speed, 
and as sererallTesaela at sea doe make a navy. 

Trior's Workes^ieSO. 



RACK AND MANGER, to lie or live 
at. To live plentifully, without 
restraint. " Satur et otiosus," '* Ex 
Amalthese cornu haurire." Coles, 
A metaphor from horses. 

A queane corrival with a queenel nay kept at rack 
and manasr. Warners AVb. Bugl, viii, 4, p. 200. 
To lie at rack and manger with your wedlock, 
And brother. All Fools, O. PI., iv. 136. 

tBut while the Palatine was thus busily eraptoy'd, 
and ky with all his sea-horses, unbridl'd, unsaddl'd, 
nt rack and manger, secure and careless of any thing 
else, but of carrying on the great work which he had 
begun. The Pagan Prince, 1690. 

RACK OF MUTTON. A neck of mut- 
ton. "Cervix vervecina." Coles, Pro- 
bably from hracca, Saxon, the back 
of the head. 

Lu. And me thought there came in a leg of mutton. 
Bro. What, all grosse meat ? a racke had becne dainty. 
Lyly, Mother Bombie, iii, 4. 
Then again, put in the cnw end of the rack of mutton 
to make the broth good. May's Aeeompl. Cook, p. 60. 
Take two joynts of mutton, rack and loin. Ibid., p. 26. 

Rack of pork occurs also in May's 
book, for the neck of pork. 
tRACKET. A disturbance; a row. 
People still say, in trivial language, 
that a person makes a racket, when 
he is very noisy. 

Chav. Adzflesh, forsooth, vonder haz been a most 
heavy racket, by the zide or the wood, there is a cu- 



rious hansom gentlewoman lies as dead as a herxing, 
and bleeds like any stuck pig. 

Unnatural Mother, 1696. 

RAD, V. An obsolete preterite of read, 
used a few times by Spenser, in the 
sense of understood, or knew. See 
Todd. 

tRADICATE. Rooted. 

Whyche rebelliouse mynde at this tyme is soo radicatct 
not only in hym, butt also in money of that religion. 
Wright's Monastic Letters, p. 61. 

To RAFF. To sweep, or huddle to- 
gether ; rafer, French. 

Their causes and effects I thus ro^ up together. 

Carev. 



RAFF, *. 
ble. 



A confused heap, a, jum- 



The synod of Trent was convened to settle a rq^of 
errors and superstitions. Barrow on Unity. 

These two words are taken from 
Todd's Johnson. 

Hence our common phrase, riff-raff^ 
which is a mere reduplication, like 
tittle'tattle. 
fRAFFMEN. Chandlers. Erroneously 
explained by Blomefield to be dealers 
in rafts or timber-pieces, llie term 
occurs in the Norwich records. The 
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"grocers and raffemeu" performed 
the play of Paradyse in the pageants 
of that town. 
RAG, 8. A term of reproach for a 
shabby beggarly person. 

Let's whip these stragglers o'er the seas again; 
Lash hence these orenreening ragi of France, 
These famish'd beggars, weary oftheir lives. 

hick, ni, V, 8. 
If thou wilt cnrse, thy father, that poor rMt 
Most be thy subject. Ttnum, iv, 8. 

Heer rogues, you'ld think them rogues, but they are 
friends. 

One is his printer in disguise 

The other cealous r«gg is the compositor. 

B. J<nu. Masq. qfTiwi$ Findic. 

fRAG. A cliflF; a crag. 

And taking up their standinfr upon the craggie rockes 
and raaffei round about, with all their might and 
maine defended their eoods. 

HoUmuTs AwmUmus MaredUmUt 1<K)9. 

RAGAMOFIN. In the glossary to Dr. 
Whitaker's edition of Piers Plowman, 
this word is thus explained : ** One of 
the demons in hell." He adds, '*This 
is, probably, the first instance of a 
word now become familiar. It is 
mere slang, and has no derivation." 
It affords, however, a curious origin 
for our burlesque terra. To call a 
man ragamuMn^ was, it seems, origi- 
nally to call him a devil. Ragman is 
also explained the devil, in the same 
glossary. 

RAGE is not often used in the plural, 
but it occurs in Shakespeare, in the 
dirge over Fidele : 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun. 

Nor the furious winter's rages, Cymh,^ It, 2. 

And in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Flies like a Parthian quiver from our raae$^ 

Thick with our well steel'd darts. Two ffoble JT., ii, 8. 



to magnifT 



tl weiffh thee not, nor 
Thy Tougli-hewn ro^M. 

RAGGABASH. A term of reproach, 
like ragamuffin, of uncertain deri- 
vation ; though partly from rag. 

They are the reriest lack-Iatines, and the most un- 
alphabetical raggoJbaskea that ever bred louse. 

DUcot. qfaNew World, p. 81. 

Todd quotes it from R. Junius's Sinne 
Stigmatized; and Grose gives rago' 
brash, as a provincial word. Such 
colloquial terms are easily varied. 
RAGMAN'S ROLL. Originally ''a 
coUection of those deeds by which 
the nobility and gentry of Scotland 
were tyrannically constrained to sub- 
scribe allegiance to Edward I of 
England, in 1296, and which were 



more particularly recorded in four 
large rolls of parchment, consisting of 
35 pieces, bound together, and kept 
in the Tower of London .' ' JamieewCe 
Scottish Dictionary ^ from RuddimarCe 
Glouary, [Ragman was the name of 
an old medieval game, in which cha- 
racters of persons, good or bad, were 
written on a roll, and a string with a 
seal appears to have been attached to 
each character, so that, when it was 
rolled up, the persons engaged in 
the game might draw characters by 
chance. The application to documents 
such as that alluded to by Nares no 
doubt originated from the number of 
strings and seals hanging to the roll. 
See Wright's Anecdota Literaria, 
pp. 81, 82.] ^ 

Baker, in his Chronicle, says that 
'* Edward III surrendered, by his 
charter, all his title of sovereignty to 
the kingdom of Scotland, restored 
divers deeds and instruments of their 
former fealties, with the famous 
evidence called ragmatCe roll" 
Chronicle, fol. 127. 
Ragman, made from rage-man, stands 
in Piers Plowman for the devil ; pro- 
bably, therefore, this tyrannical roll 
was originally stigmatised as the 
DeviVe roll. In later times, ragman, 
or ragment, came to mean a writing, 
or scroll ; but that might be merely 
from the other, by dropping the word 
roll. See Jamieson on these words. 
We much want a Johnsonic dictionary 
of the language of our earliest 
English writers, but who shall under- 
take it? 

Cowell savs that it was properly 
RagimuncTt roll ; but he seems to be 
mistaken. There was also a statute 
de Rageman, and another de Ragge- 
mannis comburendis. See Barrington 
on the Statutes, p. 190. 
It has since been corrupted into the 
cant term rigmarole. See Todd in 
that word. 

Mayster parson, I manraTll ye wQ] give licence 
To this fdse knAve, in this audience 
To publish his ragman roUot with lyes. 

Sister. Hittrion., 0. PL, zii, 859. 
But what one man emong many thousand0B,-^iad m> 
moche Tnc«unte tyme, that he niaie bee at leasure to 
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tourne over and over in the bookea of the ngmmuut 
rolU»,9bc. 

UdaWs Afopk. Fr^. o/Enumus, sign. • uii, b. 

Bozee to the ragman** rolte* of porters and panierists. 

ffealy*tl>ue.ofaNew World, p. 17&. 

A RAIL£» «. A cloak, or loose gown ; 
raffle, Saxon. A night-rail was long 
used for a night-gown ; but tbe com- 
pound seems now to have followed 
the simple word into oblivion. See 
Johnson. 

Ladjea, that weare hlack cipress vaika 
Tnni'd lately to white linnen rayU*. 

Bp. Corbet to IkeLadyet of the Ntw Drtsse, p. 116. 

Who are said to *' weare their gorgets 
and rayles downe to their wastes." 
The whole poem shows that the 
author considered the veil as meta- 
morphosed to a cloak, by a sort of 
growth ; and he recommends ex- 
tending it to a sheet, that they may do 
penance in their own dress. The 
ladies, in their answer, allege that, 

Blacke cypreaae vailea are shroades on night, 
White linnen nUe* are raies of light. 

iPhwi Hark MS. npt., p. 888. 
tA nolle or kercher, mammillare. 

WitkaWDietioHarie^ed. 1608, p. 217. 

To RAILE, V, To roll, or flow out ; a 
Chaucerian word. 

Large floods of blood adown their sides did raiU. 

Spau. F. Q., I, vi, 48. 

So also, *' rayZtn^ teares." Ibid., Ill, 

iv,57. 

Fairfax also used it : 

The purple drops from Tancred's aides down raiPd. 
ToMo, xix, 20. 

And elsewhere. 
RAISIN WINE, now so common, seems 
to have been unheard of in Ben Jon- 
son's time ; the making of it being 
stated among the schemes of a wild 
projector : 

What haatthoa there? 
O* makins wine ofrauinej this is in hand now. 
Eng. Is that not strange, sir, to make trine qf raisins f 
Meer. Yes, and as true a wine as th' wines of France, 
Or Spain, or Italj : look, of what grape 
My raisin is, that wine I'll render perfect, 
As of tbe Muscatel grape, V\\ render Muscatel { 
Of the Canary, his-, the claret, his. 
So of all kinds, and bate yon of the prieea 
Of wine throughont the kingdom half in half. 

J^. Jons. Dtp. am Ju, ii, 1. 

Much of this art is now regularly and 
fairly practised. 
f RAK£. To carry heavy rakes, to be 
proud and overbearing. 

C. 1 will not suffer you, I tell yon. 

M. Alas, yon doe not welL 

C. Woe is me for yon, earrie you such kearie rakes, 1 

pray you? 

Ji. Such it B^r desert. Terence in BngUsk, 1614. 



fRAKEHELL. A wUd fellow ; a man fit 
only to be hanged. 

Vttultneant, pendart, pendereau. A rakekel ; a rascal 
that wil be hangd: one for whom the gallowes 

rnes. Nomenelator, 1686 

And why come youagaine so quickly ? what newes 
brine you? 
B. The village is poore, and full of rakekels. 

Fassengero/Benvenuto, 1612. 
Dr. — Twiss, minister of the new church at West- 
minster, told me that his father (Dr. Twiu, prolo- 
cutor of the assembly of divines, and author of 
Vindicin Oratiae) when he was a school-boy at Win- 
chester, saw the phantome of a school-fellow of his 
deceased (a rakekell), who said to him, I am damned. 
This was the occasion of Dr. Twiss (the fathers) 
conversion. Aubrey's Miseellaniesy p. 86. 

Oliv. 1*11 tell yon better news. Our hopeful elder 
brother, sir Merlin, is like to be disinherited, for he 

sets up for a celebrated rakekeU^ as well as 

gamester J he cou'd not have found out a more 
dextrous way to 've made thee heir to four thousand 
pounds a year. A. Bekn*s Younger Brotker, 1696. 

fRAKESHAME. A contemptible per- 
son. 

The renowned don Quixot to exclaim against that 
Stygian invention of gun- powder, that would con- 
veign a leaden bullet of the most despicable rake- 
skame In nature, into the bowels of the greateat 

Srince in the world. Tke Fagan Frince, 1690. 

way, you foule rake-skam*d whore, quoth he, if thou 
pretest to mee, lie lay thee at my foote. 

Life of Long Meg of Westminster^ 1686. 

RAM-ALLEY. One of the avenues to 
the Temple from Fleet-^street, a place 
formerly privileged from arrest, and 
consequently the resort of sharpers 
and necessitous persons of very ill 
fame, and of both sexes. It abounded 
also in cooks* shops. It is the scene 
of action of a comedy written by 
Lodowick Barry, and published in 
1611 and 1636. Reprinted in 
Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, 
vol. V, p. 463. 

And though Ram-alleg stinks with cooks and ale. 
Yet say there's many a worthy lawyer's chamber 
Bute upon Bam^Ueg. Act i, n. 429. 

The knave thinks still he is at the cook's shop in 

BttnuraUeg. 
Where the clerks divide and the elder is to cbooae. 

Mass, New Wag, ii, 8. 
Where ist you eat ? 

Hard bv, at Picklock's lodgings, 
Old lickflnger's the cook, nere in Bam-aUey. 

B. Jons. Staple efNews, ii, 5. 
You shall have them scold one another, like so many 
inhabitants of Ram-alle^. Lenton*s Ckar., 9. 

It has now, I beheve, taken the more 
elegant name of Rameouri, and has 
lost both its cooks* shops, and its bad 
character. There are other Ram- 
allege in London, but this only has 
become famous. 

f Cntts, thrusts, and foynes at whomesoever he meets. 

And strowes about Bam^llg meditations. 

Tut what cares he for modest dose concht termes. 

Cleanly to gird our looser libertines. 

Give hmi nhune naked words stript from their shirta, 

That might beseeme plaine dealing Aretine. 

Betumejrom Femasius, 1606. 
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RAM AGE, 8. The wild song of birds 
It is a term adopted from the French, 
in which language the first sense of 
ramage is a collection of branches, 
from rames; and, secondarily, the 
wild notes that are sang among the 
branches. In this sense, it is seldom 
used by English writers. The fol- 
lowing example, however, has been 
found : 

When immelodioui vinda but made thee move. 
And burdf on thee their ramage did bestow. 

DruMMond to his Lute. 

Chaucer used ramage for wild. 
RAM AGE^HAWK. A wild, or untaught 
hawk; from the same: or if she 
becomes refractory, after being 
taught. Latham thus defines it : 

Bamagt, is when a hawk is wilde, coy, or disdainfnll 
to the man, and ooutrary to be reclamed. 

Word* of Art ExpUined. 
Though ramage grown, thon'rt still for carting fit. 

Maine, Spiff . from Donne, £p. 6. 

RAMBALDO. Evidently a well-known 
personage, in some popular romance ; 
but where, is not so clenr. 

Look to jour skin ; Bambnldo, the sleeping giant. 
Will rouse and rend thee piecemeal. 

B. andm. MoH*. 'Horn., ii, S. 

RAMBERGE, «. A kind of ship, or 
vessel. French. Cotgrave defines 
it : *' The fashion of a long ship or sea- 
vessell, narrower then a galley, but 
swift, and easie to be governed.*' 
In Foe. A modem French 
Dictionary, says, " Vaisseau long dont 
les Anglois se servoient autrefois.'' 

By Tirtue thereof, through the retension of some 
aerial gusts, are the hu^e ramierget, mighty gallions, 
be.— launched from their stations. 

OzeWi Rabelais, B. iii, ch. 51. 

RAMBOOZ. *' A compound drink, in 
most request at Cambridge, and is 
commonly made of eggs, aJe, wine, 
and sugar ; but in summer of milk, 
wine, sugar, and rose-water." 
BlounVs Glossography. Of this 
learned academical word, I have not 
met with an example. Borne meant 
drink. 

RAMELL, «. Rubbish ; stuff rammed 
into a place. 

The Pictes riddiuK away the earth and rameU where- 
with it was dosea up. 

Holinth, KuLofScot., M b, col. 1, e. 

fRAMHEAD. A cuckold. 

Tis honour for the head to have the name» 
Derived from the ram that rules the same : 
And that the ram doth rule the head, I know, 
For every almanacke the lame doth show. 



(Note.) To be cald ramkead is a title of honour, and 

a name proper to all men. taylor*e Workee, 1630. 

You that on Alcidalion's brooks 

Do sit, and live on ladies looks. 

And by your way of life would prove 

There is no living like to love j 

Listen a little to mv rime, 

The more because His cuckow time { 

l^or fear vou should be this day wedded. 

And on the next day he ram-headed. 

Poor Rokin, 17l3. 

RAMPALLIAN, 9. A common term of 
vulgar abuse ; probably, one who 
associates with rampes, or pros- 
titutes. 

Away yon scullion, yoii rampaliian, you Autihuian ! 
2 Een, IF, ii, 1 
Out upon them, 
RampallionM, I will keep myself safe enough 
Out of their flnnrs. B. and F%. Honest M. P., ii, 1 . 
Who feedi your— 'tis not your sausage face, thick, 
douted-cream, rampattian at home. 

Qreent^s Tu, 0,,0. PL, vii, 28. 
And bold rampaUion like, swear and drink drunk. 

New Trick to Cheat Devil, St. 

RAMPE, 9. A ramping, or rampant 
creature: an impudent woman, a 
harlot. Coles translates it, grae- 
eatrix. 

Nay, fve on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with all thai 
taike thv part. Gam. Ourt., O. PJ., ii, 43. 

Althoueh she were a lusty bouncing rampe, aomc' 
what like Gallimetta, or Maid Marian. 

Oahr. Harveg, cited there. 
What victlers follow Bacchus campes? 
Fools, fidlers, panders, pimpes, ana ramjM*. 

Zyfy, Sapho and Ph., iii, 1. 

Milton uses ramp as a substantive, 
for the spring or attack of a lion, 
Samson Jgonistes, v, 139; and the 
verb to ramp, for to spring up. Par, 
Lost, iv, 343. 

RAMPIRE, formerly used indiscri- 
minately with rampart / now dis- 
used. Both occur in Dryden and 
others. See Johnson. 

To RAMPIRE, V. To fortify with 
ramparts. 

Set but thy foot 
Against onr rampir^d gates, and thev shall ope. 

Timon ofAth., v, 8. 
And so deeply ditched and rampired their campe 
about— that it was, tbc. 

Holinehed, vol. ii, 8 S 6, col. 3, b. 

RAMSONS, «. According to Lyte and 
Gerard, a species of garlick, allium 
ursinum, Baret, in his Alvearie, 
insists upon its being the arum ; but 
the modern botanists give it against 
him. See Alton's Epitome, p. 91 ; 
Sowerby, pi. 122* 

The third kind of sarlike, called ramtons, hath most 
commonly two brode blades or leaves. 

I^t^e Dodoint, p. 784. 

See also Gkrard, p. 179, ed. Johnst. 
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These ramson's branches are, 
Wliich stuck in entries, or iibout the bar 
That holds the door fast, kill all inchantments, 
eliarms. H. taU FL Faithful Skep., ii, 1. 

This is a conjectural reading. The 
old copies have ramuns; bat this is 
possibly right, though branches do 
not properly belong to such a herb. 
RANGE, s. A word which I cannot 
trace ; it occurs in Sylvester's Du 
Bartas, in the description of Bath- 
sheba in the water, at sight of whom 
David exclaims, 

What living nutce, wliat raptine ivory. 

Swims in tiie streams ? 3 Week, 4 Day, 1st booL 

The original French is, 

Hn' qael marire anint6, quel doiax charmant yroire, 
None dedans ce flut P 

It ought, therefore, to mean some 
yery white marble, as alabaster, &c. ; 
but I cannot find authority for such a 
word. 

tShe's empty: hark, the sounds: there's nothinfr in't, 
The spark-engend'ring flint 

Shall Booner meltt and hardest raunee shall first 

Dissolve and quench tliv thirst. 
QuarUs'i EmHemn. 

RANGE, adv. Fiercely, or furiously. 

Tlie seely man, seeine him ryde so ranekt 
And ayme at kun, fell flat to ground fur feare. 

A>«a.F.C.,II,iii,6. 
They heard the sound 
Of many ynm hammers beating ra/ike. 

Ibid., IV. T, 88. 
Say who is he shoirs lo great worthiuesse, 
That rides so ranke, I'airfax, iii, 18. 

Drayton has rank-riding, for hard- 
riding : 

And on his match as mnch the western horseman 

la\a. 
As the roMk-ridiM Scots upon their galloways. 

PoV*., Mi. P- 704. 

RAND, «. A rand of beef is defined 
by Kersey to be " a long fleshy piece, 
cut out between the flank ana the 
bnttock." Bishop Wilkins says 
"flank." A!ph, Diet. Coles trans- 
lates it, ''Pars elunium bubalorum 
carnosa." Probably something like 
a beef-steak. Howell makes it equi- 
valent to ffisie de boeuf, French. See 
his Lexicon Tetraglotton. 

Tliey came with cliopping knives, 
To cat me into rands, and sirloins, and so powder me. 
B. aud Ft. midg. CkoM, v. 2. 

It is supposed to be derived from the 
Saxon randy meaning a border, which 
was technically applied also by shoe- 
makers to the seam of a shoe. 
RANDON, a. The old form of random ; 
from randon, old French, force, impe- 
tuosity. See Roquefort. 

That letten them run at raudon alone. 

Spent. Shef ICal, ifay, 46. 



But as a blindfold bull at randon fares. 

F.q.,ll,U,1. 

The Scotch dialect has it for swift 
motion. See Jamieson. Used only 
with ai, except when made an 
adjective. 

t^vr. Howsoever the lord be pleased to thinke of 
the service, a surveyor oueht to know ii, thht when 
heshnll be demanded of the lurd, wliat hee thiiikcth 
the wood to be worth to be so d, he may be nlile to 
answere it, and (pvearenson for that he saith, nnd 
not to speak at randon or by gesae, without some 
ground of reason or pi oote. 

Norden't SurveuiTB Dialogue, 1610. 

To RANDON. To stray in a wild man- 
ner; randonner, French. 

Shall leave them free to randon of their will. 

Ferrex and Forr., 0. PI., i, 116. 

RANGER OF TURNBULL. An office 
given to Knockum, a horse-dealer, in 
Ben Jonsou's play of Bartholomew 
Fair. He seems to be supposed to 
have some superintendence over the 
irregular inhabitants of Turn bull- 
street. Ursula says to him, ironi- 
cally, 

O you are a sweet ranger, and look well to your 
works I yonder is your punk of Turnbuli, ramping 
Alice, kc. Act iv, sc. o. 

See TuBNBULL. 
To RANGLE, v. To range, and move 
about. 

All that abode her blows fheir blood was spilt, 
They scoped best that here and thither raugled. 

Ear. Arloet., xiz, 66. 

RANNEL. A term of reproach to a 
female. See in Roynish, where is 
the only instance I have met with of 
the word. 

RANPIKE, or RANPICK, a. Said of 
a tree beginning to decay at top from 
age* So explained at the following 
passage of Drayton : 

Save Rowland, leaning on a ranpike tree, 
Wasted with age, forlorn with woe was he. 

Pastorale, £cL i, p. 1885. 

He uses it elsewhere also : 

The aged rempiek tnmk, where plowmen cast their 
seed. Poltfolb., z, p. 690. 

On the Dight-crow sometimes you migiit see 
Croaking, to sit upon some ranpick tree. 

Mooncalf, p. 610. 

To RAPE, r. To ravish. 

To rape the fields with touches of her string. 

Dra^t. EcL. v, 1407. 
My Sonne, I hope, hath met within my threshold 
None of these household precedents, which are strong 
And swift, to rape youth to their precipice. 

B. Jons. Ev. Man., ii, 6. 
Or had the syrens, on a neighbour shore. 
Heard in what raping notes she did deplore 
Her buried glory. Brown^s Past., B. i, song 6 

RAPEFUL, a. Given to violence, o 
lust, 

To teach the rapefitl Hyeans marriage. 

Bgron's Trag., If 

46 
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BAPIER AND DAGGER. Usnally 
woru by the aide of each other. 

Who had girt onto them a rapifr and iaggn, cilt. 
point pendant. Qrennfa Quip for an Vpat. C, B. 8. 
11 is 9word a dsuffer had. iti page. 
That wai but little for his age. Eudib., I, i, 87f». 

To fight with rapier and dagger to- 
gether, was esteemed a galknt mode : 

^me will not sticke to call Hercules himself a dastard, 
becaat e forsooth he fought with h club, and not at 
the rapytr and dagger. Uaringt, JnoitOt Pref. 

For the fashion of carrying the rapier 
in the hand, see Girdler. 
To RAPP, o. To transport with ad- 
miration or astonishment ; or simply 
to carry away. 

He erer hastens to the end, and so 
As if he knew it repps his hearer to 
The mid^lle of his matter. 

B, JoiuoH, Art ofFoetry, vii, pt. 177. 

Hence rapt^ which is still a poetical 
word; but used more absolutely by 
the old authors : 

Look how our partner's rapt. Mach., i, 8. 

You are rapt, sir. in some work. Timon. o/Jtk., i, 1. 

And be sometimes so raat. 
At he would answer me quite from the purpose. 

B.Jons. Folp.,u,4. 

To RAPT, V. To rayish, or carry oflF 
by violence. 

Now as the Libyan lion, kc. 

Out- rushing from hia denne nmta all awaj. 

2te». Civ. Wat9, vii, 96. 

Met. to transport with pleasure. 
See in Rakcb. 

When they in my defence are reasoning of my soil. 
As rapted with my wealth and beauties, ledmrd grow. 
Drayt. Polyolb., xiii, p. 925. 

Found also as a substantive. 
fRARES. Rarities? 

Put downe, put downe, Tom Coryate, 
Our latest raivf, which glory not. 

CoryaVs Cmdities, 1611. 

RASCAL, 8. Saxon, a lean beast. 
Continued in that sense among hun- 
ters, for a deer not fit to hunt or 
kill. 

Homef eren so: poor men alone f No, no, the 
noblest deer hath them as huge as the raaeal. 

Aayoul. t7, iii,S. 



Metaphor* ^9M one should in reproch say to a poore 

man, thou raakall knave, where rM^-a// is properly th 

hunter's terme given to young deere, leane and oat 



of season, and not to people. Futtenk^ p. 150. 

A fathei that doth let loose his son to all experiences, 
is most like a fond hunter, that letteth slip a whelp 
to the whole herd ; twenty to one he shall fall upon a 
raacal, and let go the fair game. 

jMeh.8ckolem.,^.t\, 

The metaphorical sense is certainly 
not at all obsolete. 
fRASCIAN. 

The ratdoM eyes doe gaine the cniae of yearea. 

WkiHKg*$ AWno ondB^amti, 1688. 

To RASH. To strike by a glancing 
blow. Ml , Steevens says it was par- 



ticularly applied to the stroke given 
by a boar. 

Ue dreamt the hoar had r^uA^i off hit bdm. 

£icA.iir,iii,S. 
Ha I cur, arant, the boar so raske thy hide. 

Warmer t Alb. Engl, vii, c 36. 
They buckled them together so, 
Like unto wild boares nuking. 

Percy's B*UfMi9, i, p. 819. 

Where the editor says, " Rasking 
seems to be the old hunting term, to 
express the stroke made by the wild 
boar with his fangs." 

He atrikes Clarindo, and raahea off his garland. 

Jkinielt Bym.lYiumph, ir, S. 

Also to slash, or cut : 

I mist my purpose in his aim, ratkd hia doublet 
aleeve, ran him cloae by the left cheek, and through 
his hair. B. Jone. Et. M. oul ofU., ir, 6. 

RASH, a. Sudden, hasty. 

My lord, I hare scaree leisure to salute yon, 

My matter is so raak. Tro. aitd Crete., iv, 2. 

Though it work as strone 
As aconitum, or raek gunpowder. S Hen. /F, ir, 4. 
As through the flooring forest rash she fled. 

4Miw.f.g.,II,iii.30. 

RASH, 9. A species of inferior silk, or 
silk and stuff manufacture; called in 
French, according to Howell, burail. 
Focab,, § 25. Skinner, deriving it 
from sericum ranttn (after Minshew), 
makes it into eatiin; but, as several 
authorities prove it to have been a 
cheap article, that cannot be right. 
Hoveirs burail is defined in a French 
Dictionary, as a species of ratine ; 
but buraly which follows, is nearer 
our mark : " Le bural est une aorta 
d*etoffe grossi^re dont les religienx 
Mandians font leurs habits." Manuel 
Lexique. Probably a kind of crape. 

Be it therefore enacted, for the maintenance of the 
same trade in velvets, satins, sylkea. raske, and other 
stuffii, aa fittfor tearing as fine for wearing, Itc 

Sixth Decree ofCkristauu Prince, p. 21. 
Sleeveless hisjerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but 'twas now (so much ground was seen) 
Become tuff taffaty : and our children shall 
See it plain ratk awhile, then nought at all. 

Bonne, Sat., ir, SI. 
And with mochado suit, and judgment rath. 
And tongue of eaye, thou'lt say all is but trash. 

Taylor, Water-Poet. 

tRASIN. 

Basin, or the nmme of sweete trees, specially of the 
pine tree, both the wild and the tame : in olde time 
It was called glasse, for the dearenesse thereof. 

NomeneUUor, 1585. 

RASPIS, «. The raspberry ; the latter 
being only an abbreviation of raspis- 
berry. See under Respass, in which 
form Herrick has used it. RatpiSy 
however, was the current name for a 
long time. Gerard describes it under 
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the name of " Rubus idaeas, the rappis 
busb^ or hind-berry." He says of it, 

The raspis it planted in gardens : it frrou'eth not wilde 
tbfttl know or, excepi in a field by a village in Lauca- 
shire, called Uamood, not far from Blackbume. 

P. 1278. 

He was, however, mistaken, for it 
grows wild in several parts of the 
Dorth of England, and south of Scot- 
land. It is noticed similarly in Lyte's 
Dodoens. Another author says, 

Baspis are of the same vertue that common brier or 
bnuuble ia of.— It were good to keepe some of the 
jnvce of rcupi«-berrie8 in some wooden vessel, and to 
make it, as ii were, raspu wine. 

LttHnkam, Gard. of Health, p. 622. 
tJellyofnuptM^f. — Virst, strain your rajpiMM, and to 
ererv quart of jaire, add a pound and an naif of sugar, 
pick out some of the fairest, and havinyc strewed sugar 
in the bottom of the skillet, Iny ihem in one by one ; 
then put the juice upon them with some sugar, re- 
serving some to put in when thiry lx>il ; let liiem boil 
apace, and add sagar continually, till they are eitou}{h. 
The Queen's Aiifol Cookery. 

BAT, DR. A personage introduced into 
Ben Jonson's Masque of the Fortunate 
Isles, and seemingly of as notorious 
fame as Tom Thumb, with whom he 
is mentioned : 

Or yon may have come 

In, Thomas Thumb, 

In a pudding ftit, 

With hr. Rat. Vol. viii, p. 178, ed. Giff. 

Immediately after, the stage direction 
introduces these, with several other 
personages of like celebrity. Not 
possessing the invaluable and ancient 
history of Tom Thumb at hand, I 
cannot tell whether Dr. Rat is or is 
not a person celebrated in it. 
RATS RHYMED TO DEATH, prov. 
The fanciful idea that rats were com- 
monly rhymed to death, in Ireland, 
arose probably from some metrical 
charm or incantation used there for 
that purpose. Sir W. Temple seems 
to derive it from the Runic incanta- 
tions ; for, after speaking of them in 
yarioas ways, he adds, *' And the pro- 
Terb of rhyming rats to death, came I 
suppose from the same root." Essay 
on Foetry, It is very frequently 
alluded to : 

I was never so he-rhfued since Pythagoras's thne, 
that I was an Irish ratt which I can nardlv remember. 
Js you like it, iii, 2. 
JthltM them to death, as they do Irish ratSt 
In drumming tunes. 

B. Jons, Poet. Efil to the lUader^ vol. ii, p. 121. 
And mv poets 
Shan with a uApt steep'd in nil and vinegar 
Rmhm 'em to death, as they do rats in Ireland, 

Rand. Jeal. Lovers, v, 2. 



Or the fine madrigal-man in rhyme, to have nan him 
out of the country like an Irish rat. 

B. Jons. Staple of News, Interm. after 4th act. 

It is certainly alluded to in the follow- 
ing passage : 

I am a rimer of the Irish race, 

And have already rimde thee staring mad. 
But if thou cease not thy bald jests lo spread, 
I'll never leave till I have rimde thee deud. 

Rythmes against Martin JUarre-Prelate, 
in Herb. Typ. Antiq , p. 1689. 

Swift has made it the vehicle of a 
very witty sneer against the poets of 
Ireland. Sir Ph. ISidney, he says. 

Mentions rhyming to death, which (adds he) is said to 
be done in Ireland ; and truly, to our houour be it 
spoken, that power, in a great measure, continues 
with us to this day 

Jdv. to a y. Poet, vol. ix, p. 407, Scott's edition. 

tRATE. A ratification. 

Never without the rates 
Of allpowers else. Chapm. II., i, 606. 

RATHE, a. Early, soon. Saxon. The 
comparative rather continues in com- 
mon use. Rathe was used as late as 
Milton*s time. See Johnson. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

Lycidas,\. 14A. 

Also Wart on on that line. 

Commanding him the time not idly to foreslow. 
But rathe as he could rise, to such a gate to go. 

I}rayt. Polyolh., xii, p. 896. 

Rather is the comparative, still used 
adverbially, in the sense of sooner, or 
more readily : 

The rather [earlier] lambs been starvd with cold. 

Spens. Shep. £s/., Feb., 1. 8S. 

Rathest the superlative : 

Barly almost ripe to bn cut (in June) wheras in Eng- 
land they seldom cut the rathest before the beginning 
of August, which is almost two moneths after. 

Coryat, Crud., I, 7«. 
So it is no lesse ordinary that these rathe-ripe wits 
prevent their own perfection. HalPs Quo Fadu, p. 10. 

In the west of England, says Warton, 
there is an early species of apple 
called the rathe-ripe, 

tA sadder fate, if pitv saves to rath. 
Tin to let soriow sad the scean, weel hath 
Our pen awhile in nectar, though we then 
Steep it in gall again. 

Chamberlayne'sPharoHMida, 1669. 

fRATLER. A hackney coach? 

I in Bohemia saw that all but lords. 
Or men of worth, had coaches drawne with coeds : 
And I my necke unto the rope would pawne, 
That if our hackney ratlers were so drawne. 
With cords, or ropes, or halters, chnse ye whether. 
It quickly would oring downe the price of leather. 

Taylot^s ITorkes, 16S0. 

fRATTIN. A rat In older English 
raton. 

When I'm dranke as any rattin. 
Then I rap out nought hut Lattin. 

Lav of Drinking, 1617, p. S2. 

RATTLE-MOUSE. One of the names 
for a bat, more commonly called 
Jtitter-mouse, or Jticker'tnouse, Also 

Re REHOUSE. 
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Not ulike the tale of the ntttUwumM, who in the 
wtiTct proclaimed betweene the foare-footed beaitea 
and the birdet. beyng icnt for by the lyon to be at 
hia musters, excnted himaelfe for that he was a fonle, 
and flew with winges; and beyiifc sent for bv the 
eaicle, to serve him, savd tiiat he was a foare-fnotrd 
beast. Pmttemkam, B. ii, ch. IS. p. 113. 

See Flickermouse. 
fRATTOON. An Indian ratUn cane? 

Mr. Hawley did give me a little black rmttooH, painted 
and Kilt P«yy*' DUry, 1660. 

RAU6HT. The old preterite of the 
verb to reach. 

The moou was a month old, when Adam was no 

more. 
And rmugki not to five weeks, when he came to five 
score. LofM^i L. L., vt, t. 

The hand of death halh raught him. 

Jnt. «.nd Cleop., ir, 9. 
Gui I oomplaine of this revenge she ranght. 

Mirr.for Mag,, p. 79. 
Whom when the palmer saw in such disirnae. 
Sir Guvon's swora he lightly to lum ravght. 

Sptns, F. g., II, viii, 11. 

RAU6HTER, 9. An irregular and 
unusual mode of epelling the word 
rafter. 

I will rather han^ mvtelfe wiAnatakUr in the honae, 
than be ao haled in tlie sea. /jyjjr, Galatkea, i, S. 

RAVINE, or RAVIN, «. Prey. 

That woiUd his rigbtAill ratnnt rend away. 

Spen$. P. q., I, T, 8. 
His deepe deronring pawes 
Wyde gaped, like the grirsly mouth of hell, 
Tlurongh which into his darke abysse all ravin fell. 

Hid., xi, 12. 

tHis owne bodie was solemnly buryed * * but the 

earkasses of his garde were cast out into the fleldes, 

there to bee devoured of beastes and kyrdes of rarv«. 

HoUnshei'a ChronieUi. 

To RAVINE. To devour, awallow up ; 
reajian, Saxon. 

Thriftless ambition, that wHt ntin np 
Thine owe life's means. Mael., U, 4. 

like rats that rann down their proper bane. 

Meat, for Meas., i, 8. 

This word ia more naualiy spelt raven. 
See T. J. in that place. 
RAVINE, adj. Ravenous. 

Better 'twere 
I met the rmntu lion when he roar'd 
With sharp constraint of hanger. JW* W., iii, 2. 

Perhaps ramn*d, in Macbeth, iv, 1^ 
should be corrected to ravine, which 
will suit a shark as well as a lion. 
tRAVISH. To take away by force. 

Spru. 1 mett with a disaster coroming up, something 
has m'uht the tassell of my garter, and disoompos'd 
the whole fabricke; 'twill cost mee an honres patience 
to reforme it. Marmyon*t Fine ComjMntoM, 163S. 

RAWLY, adv. Hastily, without prepa- 
ration; from rate, in the extended 
sense of unprepared. 

Some crying for a surgeon ; some upon their wires 
left poor behind them ; some upon tlie . debts they 
owe; some upon their children rawly left. 

Hen. r, IT, 1. 

That this is the true meaning, appears 
from the use of rawneit in another 
passage: 



Why in that ra$c$u*i left von wife and child, 
Those predous motives, tnoae strong knots of love, 
WiikoHt leave taking. MacMk, ir, S. 

To RAY. To defile ; not from bewray, 
which, in this sense, is only a com- 
pound of ray, like bedaub from daub, 
bespatter from spatter, and many 
others. Probably from one sense of 
rayer, French. See Cotgrave in that 
word. 

Was ever man so beaten f was ever man so ray'df 

Tom. ofSkr., if, 1. 
With botes on his legges all dnrtie and rayed^ as 
though he were newlyr lisehtcd from his horsse. 

Painier'e Pal. Pleat., i, sign. E 8. 
From his soft eyes the tenrvs he wvpt away. 
And from hia face the filth that did it ray. 

Spent. F. Q., VI, iv. 23. 

Commonly so used by Spenser. Pro- 
bably, therefore, ** rayed with the 
yellows/' in Taming of Shr., iii, 2, 
means defiled or discoloured with that 
disorder. Min'shew has "to rate, or 
defile, V. berate.^' To beray, or, as 
often erroneously spelt, bewray, is 
explained by M in shew, and all the 
early lexicographers, to defile in the 
worst way, to pollute with ordure, &c. 
This sense, however, was not recol- 
lected, when the letter 6 was in the 
press. Upton remarks, that the Greek 
^a/w, eorrumpo, comes very near to 
this. 
RAY, 9. Order of battle, ranks of 
soldiers, &c. ; abbreviated from array. 

So that when both the armies were in ray. 
And trumpet's blast on ev'iy side whs blown. 

ifirr.Jfa^., p. 119. 
And all the damsels of that town in r«y, 
Came dancing turth. ^ent. F. Q., V, zi, M. 

We brake their rtriet and forc'd the king to flie. 

Hid., p. 21. 
But I too bold msh'd in with sword and shield 
To breake their raiet. JUd., p. 87. 

tSuch favoure loe them lady Fortune lent. 
By Mars his force, their ravet and ranckes hee rent 
Mirmtrfor MagittraUt, 1587. 

fRAY. A sort of cloth. 

Anciently the cloth ray, and coloured clothes were 
limited to their length and breadth. 

Golden rteeeoy 1667. 

RAYED. Striped, or braided in lines ; 
from the French rate, a stripe. 

With two Provencial roses on my rayed shoes. 

Haml., iii, 2. 

The first folio, however, reads rae^di 
and rayed is only a conjecture of 
Pope's. Stowe's Chronicle is quoted 
for the mention of women's hoods, 
•' reyerf, or striped." The word cer- 
tainly had that meaning, and Chaucer 
is quoted as describing a feather bed 
rayid, or striped, with gold. 
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RATON, 9. A ray, ai of light. A 
French word, adopted hy Spenser, 
and by no other author that I have 
remarked. 

Kor brick nor mnrble was the wall in riew. 
Bat ihininjc eliristall, which, from top to base, 
Out of her womb a thouiand ravons threw. 

RAZE. Rage of ginger ; Theobald pre- 
tends that this differs from race of 
ginger^ which means only a root, 
whereas this means a bale or package. 

I hare a ftammon of bacon, and two raxeM of ginger, to 
be delivered as far as Charing Cross. 1 Hen. IV ^ ii, 1. 

We cannot but suppose that these 
which were parcels, to be delivered 
by a carrier, were more than the small 
pieces commonly called raeen of gin- 
ger; but I cannot believe that the 
words are really different. Both 
must be derived from the Spanish 
ragZy meaning a root, and might be 
applied indifferently to small pieces, 
or large packages. As for the magni- 
tude of a single root, alleged by Mr. 
Warner, I believe it to be a mistake. 
Mr. M alone has very properly re- 
marked, that Dr. Grew, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, speaks of a 
single root of ginger, as uncommonly 
large, which weighed only fourteen 
ounces. In the passage above quoted, 
it is not necessary to suppose the 
carriers quite accurate in their ex- 
pression. 

READ. See Rede. 

fREADE, SIMON. A person alluded 
to in Ben Jonson's Alchemist, i, 2. 
Rymer, Feed., vol. xvi, says that 
"Simon Read, of St. George's, South- 
wark, professor of physic, was in- 
dicted for the invocation of wicked 
spirits, in order to find out the name 
of the person who stole [in 16081 
£37 lOs. from Tobias Mathews, of 
St. Mary Steynings in London." 

+To READY. To make ready 



A thouMDd bracelets, Jewels, pearls, and rin^, 
With iciild of sundi-y stMnips, the kinr prepares. 
And havinjc readied sll these costly tLings, 



In a poore'pedlers trusse he packs his wares. 

HeywootTt Troia Britaniea, 1609. 

READY, TO MAKE, r. To dress, to 
make fit to go out ; as to make un- 
ready, is to undress. See Unbeady. 

She must do nothing of herself, not eat, 

DriiJc, say " Sir, how do ye/' make her ready, unready. 

Unless he bid her. B, /• Ft. J^mer T„ i, 1. 



As this phrase is often used, ready 
may certainly bear its usual signiBca- 
tion, but unready cannot be so ex- 
plained. 

I pray you make hast, and mate you ready. 

Flario, 2 Fr., p. 11. 

The speaker is there waiting while 
the person dressed himself. 
fREAL. Sincere. 

Then the governor told them, if they were real, as 
they professed, he should expect their ready and free 
concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
public service. Memoire of Colonel Hutchinson, 1643. 

REALM E, 9. Kingdom ; frequently 
pronounced, and sometimes even writ- 
ten, reame, 

I1ie whiles his life ran foorth in bloudie streame. 
His sottJe descended down into the Stygian reame. 

Spent. F. q, IV. viii, 46. 
For brought up in the broyles of these tu o reamee. 
They thought best fishing still in troubled streamea. 
Dan. Civ. Ware^ a, 88. 
And such as hare the regiment of nalwie$ 
a • • • « 

With Justice mixt, avoiding all eztreamet. 

Mirr.forMag.,Zl3L 
Shall find that to curb the prince of a reame. 
Is even (as who sattli) to strive with the streame. 

Ibid., p. 883. 

Harington, in his Epigrams, ii, 31, 
rhymes it to blaspheme^ and in 45 of 
the same book, to etreame, though 
in both places he writes it realme. 
To REAM, V. Grose, in his Glossary, 
attributes it to the Exmoor dialect, 
and explains it to stretch. Herrick 
applies it to wool ; so it should mean, 
" stretching wool." 

Farewell the flax, and reaming woolL 
With which thy house was plentiful!. 

Saer. Foemt, p. 44. 
tHis full growne stature, high bis head, lookes higher 

rise; 
His pearching homes are ream'd a yard beyond assise. 
J Herring* Tayle, 1698. 

fTo REAN. To reign, or draw back. 

But th' angry steed, rising and reeanng prot-dly. 
Striking the stones, stamping and neighing loudly. 
Calls for the combat, plunges, leaps, and praunces. 

Du BarUu, 

fREAP-MAN. A reaper. 

A reape-man, or he that renpelh the come, meiaor. 
WilkaW lAetionarie, ed. 1608. p. 76. 

fREARDORSE, or RKARDOSS. A 
sort of open hearth for fire, without 
grate. 

If ow have we manie chimnies, and yet oar tenderlings 
coniplaine of rlieumes, catnrhs, and poses; then had 
we none but reredoue*, and our heads did never ake. 

Harrieon 
Also, yon shall inquire of all armorers and other 
artificers using to wurk in meital, which have or use 
any reardortes, or any other places dangfrous or 
perillous for Are. Callkrop't Rejwrtt, 1670. 

REAR-MOUSE, a. A bat; more pro- 
perly rere-mouse, being pure Saxon, 
rhere-mus, which is exactly equivalent 
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to flitier-mouse, from rheran, to 
agitate, or flutter. It han been 
epeciously derived from the EnglUh 
word to rear, in the sense of to raise, 
as being able to raise itself into the 
air ; but this is erroneous. 

Some war vith ret^miee for ihdr leathern wingt. 

Coles has "a rear-mouse, ve»pertilio;" 
and *'to rear, emico, se attollere.'* 
See Reke-mousb. 
BEARE, 9. To take np, or take away. 
Spenser, I believe, is singular in bo 
u»ing it. 

He, iu an open turoey lately held, 

Itro* me the honour of that game did retn^. 

Milton has used it for to carry up : 

Up to a hill anon his atept he rev*d. 

REARE, a. Under-dressed; not yet 
quite disused, as applied to meat. 
From hrere, raw, Saxon. 

There we oomplaine of one rear«-roaated chick. 
Here meat worse cookt nere makes us sick. 

Har. Eptg., ir, 6. 

REARLT, adv. Early. 

B. Ill brioK it to-morrow. 
D. Do very rearly, I most be abroad else, 
To call the maids. FL Two Noble fiiwsi., It, 1. 

Gay has rear, in the sense of early : 

Then why does Cnddy leave his cot so rear. 

SkepheriTt Week, Jlondmy, r. 6. 

The note says, " Rear, an expression 
in several counties of England, for 
early in the morning" 
REAR- WARD, «. The rear, the latter 
end of anything. 

But with a reaneard foUowing Tybalt's death, 
Borneo is banished. Bom. ^r Jul., iii, 8. 

It is used several times in the autho- 
rised version of the Bible, but in most 
editions is absurdly spelt rereward, 
which conceals the etymology, and 
makes the word the less intelligible. 
See Numb, x, 25 ; Josh, vi, 9 ; Is. Iii, 
12, Iviii, 8, and other places. 

Myself would, ou the rearward of reproaches, 
Birike at thy life. Much Jdo, ir, 1 

fREASON. A fruit of some kind. 

A medlar and a hartichoke, 
A crab and a smali reason. 

Cotgrave'M WiU Interpreter, 1671, p. S19. 

REASTY, a. Rancid; applied to bacon. 
Apparently the same word as nmty, 
which is now used. Coles, however, 
has reoMy as synonymous, and trans- 
lates it into Latin by *'re4es, deses;** 
also ''reanncM, pigritia." 



Lay flitches a salting. 

ThrooKh folly too beastly, 

Much bacon IS rMf<jr. Tui$ir,No9.AMnct. 

Hence, probably, Reezed, infra. 
-fTo REAVE. To deprive of, or Uke 
from. 

Therefore (thougrh no part of his worth to reov* bin) 
We now for matters more allide must leare him. 

Heywood's Troia Britattiea, 1609. 

REBARD. Some drug. An apothecary 
is boasting of his nostrums, and men- 
tions a great part of the materia 
mediea, but not rhubarb; perhaps 
therefore that is meant. Many of the 
names are perverted, and rhebarbarum 
is found, in medical books, as well 
as rhabarbarum. It might, perhaps, 
be then more valuable. 

I hare a boxe of rehird here. 

Which is as deynty as it is dere; 

So help me God, and hollydam. 

Of this I wolde not eeve a dram 

To the beatc freode I have in Englande's fioande, 

Thouffh he wolde pve me twentie poonde. 

For thoiifrh the stomake do it abhor, 

It pourgeth you elene from the color. 

Four Ps, 0. PI., i, 77. 

To REBATE. To make blunt or obtuse. 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast 

JfirM.>brJfM«.,i.6. 
Ah, wherein may our duty more be seen. 
Than striving to rebaU a tyrant's pride. 

£dw.m,i,l' 
That can rebeUe the edge of tyranny. 

Dutches* qfSuf., sign. C 4. 
Might our love 



Bebate this sharpe ed«e of your bitter wrath. 

Weakest poeth to the trail, _ 
Could not rebate the strength that Baani brought. 



th to the Wall, sign. L 
hat Baani brought. 
Lodge ir Greene, Loohng Glass, /-c, sign. A 8 b. 

It was also used in trade, as discount 
allowed for prompt payment. See 
Blount's Glossogr. 
REBATO, a. A falling collar, or band. 
In French rabat, a collar. Cotgrave 
has, *^ Rabat — a rebatoe for a woman's 
ruffe." Properly, therefore, rabato; 
but almost uniformly spelt otherwise 
in English books. 

And broke broad jests upon her narrow heel^ 
Poakt her rebatoes, and snrvaied her Steele. 

Day's Law Tricks, act ii, sign. C 2 b. 

Please yon to hare, madame, a ruffe, band, or a rebate, 

Brondell, Dial. 1. 

Gire me mr rebate of ent-worke edjeed ; is not the 

wyer after the same sort as the other ? Ibid, 

"Where the wire is translated parte- 
rabat. The wire supported it in its 
shape. It is here also mentioned : 

I would not have a bodkin or a cuff, 
A bracelet, neckkce, or rebate wire. 
Nor anything that ever was rall'd her's. 

Alas, her soule stmts round about her neck, 

Her seate of sense is her r«to/o set JforvtoM, p. SOS. 

See Rabato. 
REBECK, a. An instrument of masic. 
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having cat-gat strings, and played 
with a bow ; bat originally with only 
two strings, then with three, till it was 
exalted into the more peifect violin, 
with four strings. It is thought to 
be the same with ribible, being a 
Moorish instrument, and in that lan- 
guage called rebeb. Thence it passed 
into Italy, where it became ribeca, or 
ribeba, whence our English word. 
See Hawkins's History of Music, vol. 
ii, p. 86, note. Aimericus, quoted 
by Da Cange, says, 

Qnidam rebeeam areuahant, 

Muliebrem vocem confingentM. Invoe.Baudoio. 

Which proves that it was played with a 
bow. The imitation of a female voice 
by it, shows its delicacy. Drayton 
makes it plaintive : 

He tiini*d his rebeek to a nonmfVil note, 

And thereto tang tliit doleful elegy. Bel., ii, p. 1391. 

Milton calls it jocund. V Allegro^ v. 
91. But, of course, its expression 
depended on the player. One of 
Shakespeare's musicians is named 
Hugh Rebeck, Bom. ^ Jul., iv, 5. 
See also Warton's note on the Allegro. 
Florio has it ribecca, and translates it, 
'*An iuHtrument called a rebecke, a 
croud, or fidler's kit.*' Menage has 
it under Ribeba, but describes the 
instrument erroneously. 

tPandura. iroySoi^po, irapdovpW- Mnsicam instrnmen- 
tnm trichordon, triplicibus lidibtu tensum. Rebec, 
rebecQuin. Aflddle: mrebeeke: avioleD. 

Nonunelator, 1685. 

RECHEAT, *. A recall, or retreat ; from 
the old French recept, or recet. A 
hunting term, for a certain set of 
notes, sounded on the horn, to call 
the dogs off. In the Gentleman's 
Recreation, it is called, "A farewell 
at parting," and it is expressed in 
notes, on a plate. 

I will have a reektai winded in my forehead. 

Much Ado, i, 1. 

Meaning, "I will supply hom» for 
snch a purpose." 

When you blow the death of your fox, in the field or 
covert, then yon must sound tbree notes, with three 
winds ; and recheatt mark yon, sir, npon the same 
with three winds. 

Relume from Pemasnu, ii, 5, Or. of Dr., iii. 238. 

See the various old books on hunting. 

tin hunting I had as leeve stand at the receil, na at 
the loosing ; in running rather endure long with an 
easie amble, then leave off, being out of wind with a 
awift gallop, Lyljf't Bupkuee. 

To RECHEAT, v. To play the notes 



called a recheat on the horn. Drayton 
writes it rechate : 

Reekatlng with his horn, which then the hunter 

cfaenrB, 
While still the lusty stag his high-palro'd head np- 

*>co". Potyolb., xiii . p. 917. 

RECKLESS. See Retchlesse. 

To RECK. To care, or calculate ; from 

reean, Saxon. The same word from 

which reckon is also made. 

My master is of churlish disposition. 

And Uttle reeks to find the way to heaven. 

By doing deeds of hospitality. Ai you I. i/, ii, 4. 

Abundantly illustrated by Johnson ; 
but, in the passage which he quotes 
from Shakespeare, it is only a con- 
jecture of Warburton's, instead of 
keepe, which all the old editions give : 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keen. 

Meas.fdr Ueas.,m,\. 

To keep has been shown to mean to 
care for, in several instances. See to 
Take keep. 
RECKLESS, a. Careless, indifferent. 

I am reckless what I do 
To spite the world. Maeh., iii, 1 . 

I'll after, more to be revniged on Eglamonr, 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia. 

Tioo. Gent. Ver., v, S. 

See Johnson. 
To RECLUSE, t. To shut np. This 
obsolete verb was first noticed by 
Mr. Todd, who has exemplified it 
from Donne and Howell. The classi- 
cal sense of reclusus, was " opened ;" 
but, in the Latin of the middle sges, 
it was reversed, and signified a person 
shut up, or secluded ft'om society. 
Hence this verb, and many other 
derivatives of the adjective recluse, 
which are little nsed, if not altogether 
obsolete. As recliuenees, reclusive, 
&c. See Todd. See also Du Cange. 
The latter word is found in Shtdce- 
speare : 

And, if it sort not well, yon may conceal her 

(As best befits her wounded reputation) 

In some reclusive and religious life. Much Ado, iv, 1. 

To RECORD, V, n. To sing ; applied 
particularly to the singing of birds. 

And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tnue my distresses, and record my « oes. 

two GenL Fur., v, 8. 
For yon are fellows only know by rote, 
As biida record their lessons. 

B4'Fl. ValentiHian, 11, 1. 
The nymph did enmestly contest 
Whether the binU or she recorded best. 

Broume, Bril. Past., B. ii, Soig 4. 
lUr Thilomel night-mnsicke of the spring. 
Sweetly recordes her tuneful harmony. 

ZViiyl. ^cf., 4to, 1593, iigi. ii. 
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Mucb altered in tbe later editioDS. 
Also, to remember : 

O vretclied prince, ne dost thou yet rtevrie 
Tlie yet fr. gli nmrdert done within the lande 
Of thy forcfatLert. Ferret ^ Porr., O. PL, i, 1S8. 

Beeordeth, for remember thou, is the 
old form of tlie imperative: 

Recordeth Dionyaius the king. 

That with hit tx^omt ao hii rcalme opprest. 

Mirr,forMeg.,^.i4(i. 

fRECORDANCE. Remembrance. 

Tlie tliftle of Israel, Jndnh, and their kinfra. 
This buuke againe againe reeortUtnce briiijn. 

Howell's Familiar Epistles, 1650. 

RECORDER, «. A kind of flute, or 
pipe. Mr. Steevens says a larffe 
flute ; but sir John Hawkins proves 
that it was rnther a flageolet, or small 
flute. Hist. Music, iv, 479. Dr. 
Burney also says explicitly, "A re- 
corder is a flageolet, or bird-pipe" 
(Hist, of Music, iii, p. 356, n), which 
sufficiently accounts for the name, 
because birds were taught to record 
by it. In his excellent Illustrations 
of Shakespeare, Mr. Douce says, that 
"ill modern cant, the recorders of 
corporations are termed Jlutes." Vol. 
ii, p. 249. If so, the jest must be 
ancient; and they who now use it 
are probably ignorant of its meaning. 
He also tells a facetious story, of a 
recorder of a town, who was told, 
" that Pepper and Piper were as 
different as a pipe and a recorder." 
In the frontispiece to an old collection 
of songs, called Thesaurus Musicus, 
1693, are two angels playing on small 
flageolets, and in front is written 
lessons for the recorder. 

Indeed he huth played- on this prologue like a ehfld 
on a recorder ; a sound, but not in covernment. 

kids. N. Dr., T, 1. 

O, the recorders^ let me see one ; will you plar 

upon this pipe? Haml., iii. 



he other shepherds pulling out recorders, which 

gissessed the place of pipes. Sidn. Jrcadia. 

e disdained to learn to playeof the flute or recorder. 



North^sPluL, ill E. 

See Johnson, where is an example 
from Bacon, describing it as having a 
small bore. 
tRECOVER, *. Recovery. 

'He witnes, when I had recorerd him, 

Hie princes head being split against a rocke 

Past aU recover. Tragedy of HoffmaH, 1631 . 

RECOURSE, s. Frequent course, re- 
petition. 

Not Priarous and Hecuba on knees 
Their eyes o'ergaUed with recourse of tears. 

Tro. and Cress., r, 8, 



To RECULE, V. To retreat; from the 
French, reculer. 

Was forced now in towns for to recule. 
. ., ..^ G«e., 1587, sign. h 4. 

And forced them ^ ^ _ 

Backe to recule. Spens. F. Q., V, xi. 47. 

TDispIaY my banner with a good courage; murch 
forth like strong and robustious chHn)iiioni«, and begin 
th«: battle like hnnly conquerors The baiile is at 
hand, and the vicior> approucheth. and, il we slianie- 
fuUy recule or cowardly llee, we and aU our sequel be 
destroyed and dishonoured for ever. 

Proclamation of Henry VII. 

RECULE,*. A retreat. 

Vlicre having knowledge of Omore his recule, he pur- 
sufd him. HoUmA. Hist, oflrel., V 8, col. 2 b. 

To RfiCURE. To cure again, or re- 
cover ; or, simply, to cure. 

Which to recure, we heartily solicit 

Your gracioiu self to Uke on you the charge. 

And kingly government, of this your laud. 

Ac*. 117, iii. 7. 
In westeme wares his weary waggon did recure. 

^eHS.F.q.,l,v,4A. 

Spenser sometimes wrote recoure, 
perhaps supposing it to be onlj 
another form of recover ; or, perhaps, 
as Mr. Todd supposes, only to make 
his rhyme appear more exact : 

For sometimes PHridell and Blandamour 
The better had, and bet the others backe; 
£ftsoones the other did the field recoure. 

^■C-.IV,ix.26. 

Recover certainly is the sense in that 
passage. 
RECURE, s. Cure. The existence of 
this substantive, which means exactly 
cure, seems sufficiently to prove that 
the word is not made from recover. 
Yet there are authorities both ways. 

War, lire, blood, and pains without recure. 
T . V. . Tancr.and Gism., O. PI., ii, 168. 

I have seen him to my gnefe, and sought recure with 
despaire. Lyig't Endim., iii. 1. 

RED, a. Applied to gold, as an epi- 
thet. 

Thou shew'st an honest nature; weep'st for thv 
master? , '^ ' 

There's a red rogue, to buy thee handkcrcliiefs. 

B.andFl.MadLoeer,^,^ 

That is, a piece of gold, whicb she 
then gives him. See Ruddock. 
RED BEARD. The infamy atucbed 
to a red beard has been explained 
under the article Judas coloured. 
In a jocular commendation of a con- 
stable, who was also a watchman, it 
is suggested that his beard ought to 
be more red; doubtless, to strike 
terror : 

Oh thou child of the night ! be friends, shake hands. 
Thou art a proper man, if thy heard were redder • 
remember thy worshipful function. 

B. andFl. Uee's Cure, ii, 1. 
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RED BULL, THE. One of the old 
theatres in London was so called ; it 
was in St. John street, Clerkenwell. 

Then will I confound her with cmnpliments, drawn 
from the play* I see at the Fortune and lUd Bull, 
wiiere 1 learn all the words I spcnk and uiiderstHiid 
not. Albumazar, 0. PL, vii, 155. 

See Mr. Malone's History of the 
^^tage. T. Heywood's play of the 
Four Prentices of London, is stated in 
the title to have "been divers times 
acted at the Red Bull, by the queen's 
majesty's servants," 1612. A view of 
the interior of this theatre is given in 
a work entitled Londina lUastrata^ 
(1819) 4to. from the frontispiece to 
a collection of drolls (or farces) there 
acted, and published by Francis 
Kirkman, 1672. The publisher there 
BayR, " I have seen the Red Bull 
play-house, which was a large one, 
so full that as many went back for 
want of room as had entered." The 
plate represents Thomas Cox (a fa- 
vorite) and other actors, on the stage. 
This theatre was disused soon after 
the Restoration, (for it had been 
licensed under the usurpation, for 
drolls only) and the site is now oc- 
cupied by other buildings. It is, how- 
ever, distinctly shown in the first 
edition of Strype's Stowe, (1720;. 
The street is now called Woodbridge- 
Btreet, but was formerly Red Bull 
Yard. Other curious particulars are 
detailed in Londina Illustrata. 
RED LATTICE. A lattice window, 
painted red ; the customary distinction 
of an ale-house, in Shakespeare's 
time. Hence red-lattice phrases are 
equivalent to "ale-house language." 

Your cat-a-mouhtain looks, your red-lattice phrases, 
and your bold beating oaths. Merr. W. W., ii, 3. 

He called me even now, my lord, through B,red lattice, 
and I could discern no part of his face from the 
window. iUen.TF,\i,l. 

No, I am not sir Jeifery Balnrdo : I am not as well 
known by my wit, ae an ale^kouee by a red lattice. 

Marston's Jnton.cnd Mellida, act t. 
Be mild in a tarem I 'tis treason to the red-lattice, 
enemy to the sign post, and sSave to humour. 

Mis. nf Inf. Marr., O. PL, t, 44. 

It is sometimes corruptly written 

lettice : 

That knows not of what fuhion dice are made, 
Mor ever yet lookt towards a red lettice. 

Ckapman^M All Fools, sign. H 4. 

Some have confounded the chequers 
with the red lattice; but if there 



were any doubt, the following pas- 
sage might remove it : 

I see then a tsTem and a bawdy house hare facet 
much alike ; the one hath red grates next the door, 
the other hath peeping holes within diiors. 

Massing. Firg. Mart., iii, 8. 

RED PLAGUE. One of the diseases 
imprecated by Caliban upon his mas- 
ter. I'emp. i, 2. Mr. Steevens says 
that the erysipelas was anciently so 
called ; but he gives no proof of it, 
and I believe there was none to be 
given. Shakespeare doubtless meant 
to give the epithet red to the disease 
usually called the plague. He joins 
it equally with pestilence : 

Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations perish. CorioL, ir, 1. 

RED-SHANKS. A familiar and rather 
contemptuous name for the Scottish 
PI igh landers ; from their red com- 
plexion. See Todd. 
It seems here to be applied also to 
the native Irish : 

And when the redshantes on the borders by 
Incursions made, and rang'd iu battell stood 
To beare his charge ; from field he mnde them fly. 
Where flshie Moine did blush with crimson blood. 

England's Eliza, Mirr. 3f., 804. 

Moyne is an Irish river, in the county 

of Gal way ; and the passage relates 

to the exploit of Sir — Bingham, in 

Ireland. 

Also a common name for the scolopax 

calidris, or pool snipe. See Montagu's 



tFor once in the yeere, which is the whole moneth 
of August, and sometimes part of September, many 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdome (for their 



SlcMSure) doe come into tiiese high-land countries to 
unt, where thev doe oonfor 
bite of the hign-land>men, 
»ke nothins but Irish ; an 
>se neonle which were callet 

Taylor's tForkes,ieSO. 



nunt, where the^ doe oonforme themsckes to the 
hig 

neb 

those people wuich were called the red-skankes. 



they < 

habite of the hign-land>men, who for the most part 
speake nothing but Irish ; and in former time were 



RED-CAP, MOTHER. A personage 
whose fame is still maintained by 
means of the sign of a public house, 
at the division of the road from 
Tottenham Court to Hampstead and 
Highgate. In her history we are 
rather deficient, but she is mentioned 
in Randolph's Muse's Looking Glass, 
(1638) and the house is called her 
hall: 

Then for the painting, I bethink myself 
Tliat 1 have seen in Mother Bed-cap's hall, 
In painted cloth, the story of the prodigal. 

O.PI.,iz,p.nS. 

At least, this may serve to illustrate 
the fact, that painted cloth was actu- 
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ally painted, not woven in colours. 
See Painted cloth. 

fXo. die Marcii. 1594-6. 
Tho. Creede.] Entred for hii oopie under ibandet of 
bothe the wardens a booke entituled Mother Redd 
coppe her last will and testament conteyning simdrve 
coiiceipted and pleasant tales fnrnisheid with mocne 
▼aiyetie to move drliKhte. vj. d. Stationers' Bookt. 

iTo REDARGUE. To reproach. 

They were redargued noste cruellye. 
Threatened alto to for|(o« their lyvynn. 

BritUk BibUograj^er, iv, 201. 

REDE, 9., yariouBly spelt, READE, 
REED, &c. Advice, knowledge, 
learning. 

Himself the primroae path of dalUanee treads, 
And rerlts not his own reade. Haml., i, 8. 

When kings of foresette will neglect the rede 
Of best advise, and yclde to pleasing tales. 

FerrexandPorr^ O. PL, i, 183. 
Soothsaying sibyls sleeping long agone 
We have their reed, but few have conn'd their art. 

Drayton, Eel., iv, p. 1899. 
M arke well mv tale, and take good heed to it, 
Beconnt it well, and take it for good reed. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 469. 
The man is bleat that hath not lent 
To wicked rede his ear. P». Ist. Stcrnh. old ed. 

To REDE, tr. To advise. 

Therefore I redejovi three go hence, and within keepe 

close. Gammer Qurton, O. PI., ii, p. 64. 

Pispatch, I rtai you, for your enterprise is betrayed. 

North's Pint. 

Also to understand, to conceive : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it heare, 
To reade what manner musicke that mote be. 

Spens.F.Q., 11, ^,70. 

tREDEMPTOUR. Redeemer. 

Record of prophets thou shalt be redemptour. 
And singuler repast of everlastyng lyf. 

CandUmae Dag, ap. HawHns, i, 23. 

tREDEVABLE. Beholden. 

I must acknowledge my selfe exceedingly redevahle to 
Fortunes kindnesse (continued he) for addressing me 
into the company of a man whose acquaintance I 
shall be proud to purchase. 

Comical Historg cfFrandon, 1666. 

fREDEEMLESS. Irrecoverable. 

The duke, the hermit, Lodowick, and mvselfe, 

Will change his pleasures into wretched 

And redeemelesee misery. Tragedg of Heffman, 1A31. 

To REDUCE, V. Bring back ; a Lati- 
nism, reduco, Latin. Probably the 
first sense of the word, when made 
English. 

Abate the edge of traltor8,'gTadou8 lord. 
That would reduce these bloody days again. 
And make poor England weep in streams of blood. 
_ Bich. Ill, V, 8. 

The momynee forsakyng the golden bed of Titan 
reduced the desyred day. 

Hitt. ofLucree, (1660) cit. Steevens. 
So freshly to my minde 
Hath this young prince redua'd his father's wrong. 

BattU ofAleoxar, (1694) sign. £ 1 b. 

REECHY, a. Smoky, black with 
smoke; from recan^ Saxon. The 
same word from which to reek (or 
smoke) is made. Written also reeky ^ 
as in Rom. and Jul. iv, 1. 

Sometime fashioning them like Fhanoh's soldiers in 
the rewhg painting. Much Ado, iii, 8. 



The reechy painting means probably 
the painted cloth, in an alehonse or 
tavern, black with smoke. See 
Painted cloth. 

The kitchin malldn pins 
Her richest lockram round her reeckg neck. 
. , , ,, Coriol.,ii,l. 

And wash his face, he lookt so reeehiUe, 
Like bncon han^ng on the chimnie roofe. 

Dahr. Belchier, See me and see me not, sign. C 2 b. 

fREEDBEERE. A bed of reeds. 

Arundinetum, Plin. Ijen on croissent les roseaux. 
A place where reedes grow : a reedebeere. 

Nomenelaior 

REEK, 9. The original form of the 
word, now written and spoken rick, 
a stack of hay or corn. Johnson 
derives it from a German word, 
meaning a pile of anything. 

I'll instantly set all my hinds to thiashing 
Of a whole reek of com. 

B. Jont, Sp. M. out ofH., ii, 1. 

Dryden uses it in the same form. 
See Johnson. Also smoke, or 
vapour; from the Saxon word above 
mentioned, in Reechy. 

You common cry of curs I whose breath I hate 

As reek o' the rotten fens. CorioL, iii, 8. 

To reek is still used ; particularly the 
participle reeking, 
\To REESCATE. To rescue. 

Give me leave to congratuhtt your happy return from 
the Levant, and the great honour you nave acquir'd 
by your niliant comportment in Algier in reescating 
BO many £uglish skives. 

HoweWe FamUiar Letters, 1650. 

REEZED, part. Rusty, grown rank ; 
applied to bacon. 

Or once a weeke, perhaps, for novelty, 

BetM'd bacon soords shall feaste his /amily. 

,^ ^ , Hafl, SaHres, B. iv, Sat. 2. 

What accademick starved satyrist 

Would gnaw ree'd bacon. Marst, Scourge, Sat. 8. 

See Reasty. 
To REFELL, r. To refute; re/ello, 
Latin. Seldom now used. 

Here many of the greatest of the land 
Accus'd were of the act, strong proofes brought out. 
Which stroneiy were re/eird. Dan. Civ. Wars, ii», 18, 
Cease then, Hephestion, with argument to seek to 
rrfell that which with their deity the gods cannot 
wawt. Alex, ^ Camp., O. PL, u, 108. 

See also Johnson. 

But here it seems rather to be put 

for repelled: 

How I persuaded, how I pray'd and kneel'd; 

How he refeWd me, and how I reply'd. 

Meas.for Meas., v, 1. 

REFOCILLATION. Repair of strength 
by refreshment, or nourishing foods 
given for that purpose; re/ocilh, 
Latin. 

Marry, sir, some precious cordial, some costly refi>- 
eillation. Mad WorU, ^c, 0. PL, v, Sol. 

This, and the verb refocillate, are 
pedantic words, seldom occurring. 
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To BEFOBM, tr., for to repair. 

He fcare towardes the reforming of that diarch 
(St Helen's) five hundred markes. Stowe, p. 134. 

BEFORMADO, *. A military term, 
borrowed from the Spanish, signi- 
fying an officer who, for some dis- 
grace, ia deprived of his command, 
but retains his rank, and perhaps his 
pay. The French have reformi in 
the same sense, and I think we read 
of reformed captains in some English 
authors. 

Into the likeness of one of these teformaio* had he 
aumlded himself. B. Jim*. Ev. St. in kit H., iii, 3. 

Although your church be opposite 

To ours, as Black If'riars are to White, 

In rule and order ; yet 1 grant 

You are a reformado saint. Hudibr^ TL. ii, 116. 

That is, a degraded, inferior kind of 
aaint; not a regular and complete 
one. 

It has been sometimes used other- 
wise, in an ecclesiastical sense, bat 
not commonly; for monks whose 
order had been reformed. See Todd. 

^Cut. Why as yon and all other gentlemen should 
ha' done; I oarri'd him in a troop of refomado 
officers; most of them had been under my command 
before ! Cowley's Cutter of Colemanstreet, 166S. 

To REFRAIN, v. a., in the sense of to 
restrain, is net peculiar to Psalm 
Ixxvi, 10, and 12. It is well exem- 
plified in Johnson. 

fBEFRET. The refrain of a song or 
ballad. 

Vers infer6; refrein de ballade. A rerse often inter- 
laced : the foote, refretf or burden of the dittie. 

Nomendator. 

REFT, pret, and part, of to reave. 
To take away. This word so fre- 
quently occurs in Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and even later authors, 
that it hardly requires explanation or 
exemplification. 

fREFUSE. "God re/use me'* was 
formerly a fashionable imprecation. 
It occurs in Vittoria Corombona, i, 1. 

REQALS. A musical instrument, made 
with pipes and bellows like an organ, 
but small and portable. See the 
instruments delineated in Hawkins's 
History of Music, vol. ii, p. 448. It 
is thus described by Mr. Carter, 
architect : 

A portable organ, hanng one row of pines giving the 
treble noies, and the same number of keys. Kepre- 
sentations of r^allt shew as if they were fastened 
to the shoulder, white the right hand touched the 
keys, and the left was employed in blowing a small 
pair of bellows. Chnt. Mag., imi. Fart I, p. SS8. 



Rees's Cyclopedia says, that ^ regal, 
in all Roman catholic countries, is a 
portable organ used in processioqs, 
carried by one person, and played 
upon by another.*' But when it is 
added, "the pipes are of reeds, for 
lightness of carriage," we detect a 
palpable mistake, deduced from the 
technical term of reed stops; by 
which are meant small wooden pipes, 
speaking by means of a contrivance 
similar to the reed or mouth-piece of 
a hautboy. To make organ pipes ac- 
tually of reeds, is perhaps impossible. 
Of course these portable organs 
can have no deep notes, which 
would require large pipes. Written 
riffols, and rigoles, by Cotgrave and 
Florio. In the establishment of the 
royal chapel at St. James's, there was, 
within the last reign, a ** tuner of the 
regalls** This instrument had keys, 
like the large organ. Snetzler (the 
famous organ-builder) remembered 
the instrument in use, in Germany. 
Archceol., iii, 32. It seems to be 
only a conjecture of Mr. King's, that 
there was a pair of regale in the 
organ loft at Haddon House. Ibid.^ 
vi, 354. A pair, however, might 
mean only one, as an organ was 
commonly called a pair of organs. 
In the stage-direction to Damon and 
Pithias, the playing of the regalles is 
twice mentioned. O. PI., i, pp. 195 
and 208. In the first it is said, 
'* Here Pithias sings, and the regalles 
play." In the second, "Here the 
regalles play a mourning song.'* 
The name is Italian, and the diction- 
aries properly describe it. Antonini 
says, "Regale, sorte di strumento 
simile all' organo, ma minore." 
Florio, **Eegali, regalities, &c. also 
instruments called rigoles^ 
REGENERATE, a., for degenerate. 

Begtnerate traitor, viper to the place 
Where thou wast fosler'd in thine infancy. 

Bdward III, i, 1. 

REGENT, THE. One of the largest 
ships in the navy of Henry VIII was 
so called. It was burnt in an action 
with a French yessel. 
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A Tjrtr na bye, 
80 depe tvll dunce bad it forbidden. 
Well might tk« Regent there have rrden. 

fbi.r>#,O.Pl.,i.85. 
Tlioogfa we are not aciiiiaintcd with all the particular 
■bipa that formed the navy of Henry the Eighth, we 
know that among them were two very large ones; 
Til. the Regent and ilie Harry Grace de Ihen; the 
former being burnt in 1618, in an cnxaxement with 
the French, ocratioued Henry to build the latter. 

Mr. WUUtHm Nmv. JrckiL, JrekM>l., xi, 158. 

The ship was blown up, admiral air 
Edward Howard then commanding 
the fleet. The action was remarkable. 
The ship of the French admiral took 
Are ; and he, seeing his destruction 
inevitable, bore down upon the vessel 
of the English admiral, and grappling 
with her, resolved to make her share 
his fate. His vessel blew up first, 
and destroyed that English ship. 
See Hume's animated account of 
the action. 
REGIMENT, s. Government, sove- 
reign sway. 

Oiify the adnltnroos Antony, moat large 

In hie abominaliona, tnms you off. 

And givea his potent regiment to a troll 

That uoiacs it airainat ua. Jnt. /- Cleof-yiu, 8. 

For, but to honour ihee 
It Edward pleai'd with kingly regiment. 

JSdtomrd 11, 0. Fl.. ii. S19. 
She thank'd the nymph, for hur kiode suoconr lent, 
Who strait tript to her watry reaimtnt. 

Brawn, Brxt. Paet.,B. I, a. iii, p. 81. 
To give Just form to every regiment. 
Imparting to eaeh part due strength and stablish- 
ment. Ftetel. Purp. lel., ii, 6. 

An aundent booke, hight Briton Moniments, 
That of this land's first conquest did devise. 
And old divisian into regimentt. 
Till it reduced was to one man's governments. 

Spent, F. Q., ll,ix,79. 

Rule of diet, now changed to regi- 
men: 

This may bring her to eat, to sleep, and reduce what's 
now out of square with her, into their former law 
and regiment. FUtck. Two Noble Kinewi,, ir, S, 

The Schola Salemitana, translated by 
Thomas Paynell (1575), has for ito 
running title throughout, " The Regi- 
ment of Health." 

t And nowe, after he had recov e red the kingdome, he 
continued in the regiment thereof three yearea, not 
without greate trouble and intestine commotions. 

HoUneked'e CkronicUs, 1577. 
tAstre, eigne an del. The starres, or cdestiall sigues, 
which have the course of Uie yeare in regiment. 

Homenclator, 1585. 

tin the regiment of health firuits are not very 

convenient for nourishment, for they nourish little, 

generate putrified bloud, and are foil of superfluiiies. 

Faetenger ofBenunuto, 161i. 

fREGLEMENT. A rule. 

Furthermore, I have commandment firom his majesty, 
to move you in his name, to set down some certain 
reglement in matters of religion. WiUon*t James I. 

REGREET, 9, A saluUtion, greeting 
again. 



To greet again, to 



Ynm whom he bringeih MDiible regreett. 

ir«r.rm.,ii,9. 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet. 

K. Jokn, iii, 1. 
After thdr reverenee done, with kind regreet 
Requited was. Fntf. Taeeo, i, M. 

Yet ere mysdf could reach Virginia's chamber. 
One waa before me, with regreete tnm him, 
I know his hand. 

Webeter'i Afpiue^ iii, 1 ; Anc. Dr., t, 896. 

To REGREET, » 
salute. 

Ln, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest test, to make the end more sweet. 

Riek. 11, U S. 
I'll sayle to England to rtgreete the king. 

Hector of Germ., sign. D 8. 

To REGUERDON. To reward; from 
Guerdon. 

Or been reguerion*d with io much as thanks. 

1 Hen, F7. iii, 4. 

REGUERDON, «. Reward. 

And in regnerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 

1 Hen. 71, iii, 1. 

Chaucer uses it. The word is a mere 
compound of guerdon. As for either 
this or that having any relation to 
regardum, low Latin, it is perfectly 
idle ; since the word guerdon itself is 
well known to be French, of all 
times. See Guerdon. Also Todd*s 
Illustrations of Gower^ &c. 
fREIF. Robbery. 

Meaning to live by reif of other mennes goodes, 
wherein they have no manor of propertie. 

Holinsked's Ckronieles, 

tREIFFINGS. The same. 

That many jeares after all theft and re^ffinge were 
litle heard of. Ikid. 

To REJOURN, 9. To adjourn, to put 
off to another day. 

Yon wear out a good wholesome forenoon, in hearing 
a cause between an orange wife and a foaset-aeller; 
and then rejourn the controversy of three-pence to a 
second day of audience. Ccriol^ ii, 1. 

Also to refer : 

To the scriptures themselTea I rejoume all such 
atheistical spirits. Burt. Anat. Mel., p. 7B. 

fRElSES. Perhaps a misprint for 
reifety jplunderings. 

When Sapor understood how these proceedings 
framed, he tooke on and raced beyond ail measure ; 
and so rising in amies with greater preparation, by 
way of open reieee and raisinj^ of booties wuted all 
Armenia. Holland's AmmuMns Mareellinus, 1609. 

fREISED. Rancid. See Reased. 

or beef and reised bacon store. 

That is most fat and greasy. 
We have likewise to fed our chapa, 

And make them glib and easy. 

Kina Alfred and ike Skepkerd. 

To RELENT, has been used as an 
active verb, by Spenser and others, 
for to relax, or slacken, and even for 
to melt ; ralentir, French. 

But nothing might reient her hasty flight 

Spent. F7q., in. It, 49. 
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He uses also relent, as a substantive, 
for stop, or relaxation. The follow- 
ing example, in which it signifies to 
dissolve, or at least to soften, I bor- 
row from Todd's Johnson : 

Thoa art a pearl which nothini; can reUiU, 
But viii^ar made of devotion'B tears. 

DavU$, Jru*s Pilffr. 

fRELIEF. A hunting term. 

Anwr. Now, air, when you come to yooritately gate, 
as yoD sounded the rcclieat before, so now you must 
sound the reieeft three times. 

Retumefrom Penuustu, 1606. 

RELISH, «. Taste, quality, or dispo- 
sition. 

Ton are three 
That Borne should dote on ; yet by the faith of men. 
We hare some old crab-trees here, that will not 
Be grsfted to your relish. Coriol., ii, 1. 

The first folio has rallUh, but it is 
corrected in the second. The whole 
passage is quaint and singular, but so 
the poet chose to characterise Mene- 
nius, who speaks it. 
tRELUCTATION. Astruggling against. 

Nor do our reluetations us arail : 

Since fortune forcetb, let's with fortune fail 

Virgil, by Ficars, 1632. 

RELUME, V. Light again. This is 
the reading of the first folio in 
Othello's speech : 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy Ught relume. Oik., t, 1. 

One old copy has relumine ; but Mr. 
Malone confirms the other, by ob- 
serving, that the poet has used illume, 
illuminate, in Hamlet. 

fREMAIN. "To continue constant." 
Acad. CompL, 1654. 

fTo REME. 

Which seeme (as woemen use) to renu my hart. 
Before I cone to open all my smart. 

Minntrfor Magistrate*, 1687. 

REMEDIATE, a. Able to give remedy ; 
a Shakespearian word. I know not 
whether used elsewhere. It is in the 
beautiful apostrophe of Cordelia for 
her father : 

All you unpublished rirtues of the earth, 

8pnng with my tears! he aidant and remediate 

In the good man's distress. LeoTt ir, 4. 

REMEMBRANCE, *. The herb rose- 
mary was considered as a symbol of 
remembrance. See Rosemary. Now 
it is the myosotis scorpioides, called 
forget me not, which term we had 
from the Germans. 

To REMERCIE, v. To thank ; remer- 
eier, French. 

She him renureied as the patrone of her life. 

SpcHS. F. q., II, xi, 16. 



Johnson says, obsolete ; but I believe 
it is rather a Gallicism hazarded by 
the poet. I think it is not in 
Chaucer. 
REM ERST, pret. of remerse. It seems 
to be put in the following lines for 
released, but with what reason is not 
clear. 

And that we mieht this matter set on fire, 
From Owen's jaue our cosin we remerst. 

Mirr. Mag., p. SOS. 

The writer of that part was Baldwine. 
REMORSE was frequently used in the 
sense of pity. 

If so ;rour heart were tcmcb'd with that remorse 

As mine is to him. Meae.for Meat., ii, 8. 

*Tis thought 
Thnu'lt shew thy mercy and remorse more strange. 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty. 

Merek. Fen., ij, I. 
But, for yourselves, look you for no remorse. 

Edward IH, v, 1 ; Prolns, p. 86. 

But, in the following passage, it 
seems to bear no other interpretation 
than "a point of conscience," a 
thing which, if it were not done, 
would cause remorse: 

Let him command. 
And to obey shall be in me remorse^ 
What bloody business ever. OtheUo, iii. 3. 

Some of the interpreters labour hard 
to force the sense of pity upon it 
here also. Dryden used the word in 
this sense. See T. J. 
REMORSEFUL, a., from the preceding. 
Compassionate. 

Eglaniour, thou art a eentleman, 
(Think not 1 flatter, for I swear I do not) 

Valmut, wise, remorseful. Two Qent. Fer., iv, S. 

Descend on our long-toyled host, with thy remorseful 

eye. Chaipm. Horn., B 2. 

To REMUE, V, To remove; remuer, 
French. 

But in that faith, wherewith he could remue 
Tlie stedrhst hills, and seas dry up to nought, 
Ue pray'd the Lord. Fcurf. Tasso, ziii. 70. 

tRENALDRIB. Cunning. For Re- 
nardrie, from Renard the fox. 

F. First, she used all malitious remtldrie, to the end 

1 might slay there this night. 

Passenger of Benvenuto, 1619. 

fRENATE. The rennet apple, said to 
have been introduced in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

In which respect yon may phantasie that you now 
see kesperidum kortos, if not where Hercules founde 
the golden apples. . . .yet where our honest patriote 
Bichnrd Harris, fniiterer to king Uenrie the 8, 
planted, by his great coste and rare indnstrie, the 
sweet cherry, the temperate pipyn. and the golden 
renate. Lamharde, Peramb. of Kent, 1696. 

The renat: which though first it from the pippin 

came, 
Growne tJiroujch his pnreuess nice, assumes that 

curious name. 
Upon the pippin stock, the pippin beeii^; set. 

Draj/ton, PolyoU., ioug 18. 
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To RENCOUNTER, v. To meet ; ren- 
contrer^ French. The use of it for 
encounter is, I helieve, pecaliar to 
Spenser. 

And him raumuUring fierce, retkewd the noble pray. 

which SendAnMnur pcrcriTing, forth istewed. 
To have rencountered him in eaual race. 

/: €., nr,Yi,8. 

RENCOUNTER, «. A sudden, or unpre- 
meditated combat ; rencontre^ French. 
In that language it was particularly 
opposed to duel, which was a combat 
by challenge and previous appoint- 
ment. The latter being forbidden in 
France, the rencontre^ which eluded 
the words of the law, took place of it, 
and all affairs of honour were decided, 
as if by sudden and casual* quarrel. 
Be Ma99i on Duelling. Cited by Todd 
in his Spenser, on these lines : 

Which when his palmer f aw, he f^nn to feare 
His toward periil, and untoward blame. 
Which by that new rencounter he ahould reare. 

RENDER, 9, Confession, a giving up ; 
from surrender. 
May drive ua to a render where we have lived. 

Cumh., iv, 4. 
And Mnda na forth to make their lorrow'd render. 

Timon^ v, 8. 

The verb has sometimes an analogous 
sense : 

Mv boon if, that this g^entleman may render 

Of whom he had this ring. Cpnh., v, 5. 

That is, may declare, or give up, 
which is a sort of surrender. 
Hence used for to describe, that is, 
to give or state : 

O, I have heard him speak of that same brother, 

And he did render him the most unnatural 

That liv'd 'moDgst men. M you like it, iv, 8. 

To RENEGE, r. To deny, renounce; 
reneffo, Latin. 

His captain's heart, 
Wliich in the scuffles of great fights, hath burst 
The buckles on his bresat, reneges all temper. 

Jnt, /• Cleop., i, 1. 
Kenege, alArm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

jr. Imt, ii. 2. 
AU Europe nigh, (all sorts of rights reneg'd) 
Against the troth and thee unholy leagued. 

Sgh., p. 1094. 

Here the g is pronounced hard. 
fRENGED. Ranged ; an old form. 

Now raongst their renged squadrons Troylus flings. 
And on their foyl'd troopes much efftision wrount, 
Uegyoood^t Troia BntanHeeL^XWi. 

fRENOWMED. The old form of re- 
nowned. Fr. renommS, 

He began to consider, how he was the sonne of John 
of Bunleaux, a knight renowmed in many victories, 
and a gentleman famonsed for his veitues. 

Eupkuet' Oolden Legacy, 1612. 



RENYERST. part. More than once 
used by Spenser for reversed. It is, 
in fact, a Gallicism, renverser. It is 
applied indeed like an heraldic term, 
which perhaps it was. See F. Q., 
I, iv, 41, and Y, iii, 37. Renversed 
is given in Blount's Glossographia, 
for reversed. 

roRENYE. To deny. 

And yet, if ye siphte those well, T reng myadfe. 

Ckalioner's Utopia, aign. I 4 b. 
They dishort us from sinue, but I re^e myselfe, if 
ever they coulde. /M^., H 3 b. 

REPAIRE, s, A place of resort, ap- 
pointment. 

No, none, but only a rep^dr i' the dark. 

MeA*. for Mens., iv, 1 . 
What holier than faire royalty's repair. 

Wint. Tale, V, 1. 

Here it seems to mean an invitation : 

As in the evening, when the gentle ayre 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft rrpaire. 

JBrmon, Brit. Past., B. II, S. iv, p. 117. 

fREPARATIONS. For repairs. 

Beparacions done bv the layd William Sraythe upon 
a malte mille in Stretforde in a strete ther called 
Henley Strete. MS. about 1650, preserved in tke 

Council Chamber^ Strat/vrd-on-Jfon. 
An house tenantable : an house in very good repan" 



Nomenclature, l&SS. 
St instructions for a 
gentlewoman in mnxing beautifying WHtcrs. beanii- 
fyiiir oils, pomatums, reparations, musk-bails, per* 



The closet of beantv, or modest instructions for a 

Ail 
fyiiig oils, pomatums, 
fumes, and other curiosities ; higlily necessary and 



advantageous in the practice, &e. 

The Closet ofBarUies, 1706. 

REPAST, *• Generally used for refresh- 
ment by food; here for repose, or 
refreshment by sleep. 

Who, after troublous sights 
And dreames, gan now to take more sound repast. 

Spens. F. g., I, ii, 4. 

The usage is, I believe, singular. 
To REPEAL, in the sense of to recall ; 
rappeller, French. 

The banish'd Bolingbroke repeal* hunsel/. 

Rick. 77. ii, 3. 

So several times, with respect to the 
recall of Bolingbroke. 

I'll pour this pestilence into his ear, — 

That she repeats him for her body's Inst Otiello,u,i. 

So also the substantive repeal, as ex- 
emplified by Johnson ; but I have 
not observed either in other authors. 
To REPLEVY, or REPLEVIN. A law 
term, signifying to reclaim or re- 
possess, under certain conditions. In 
law Latin replegiare. Spenser in- 
troduces it quite in a technical styles 
making the nymph Cymodoce claim 
Florimel as a waiftj and desiriug 
Neptune, by his right of sovereignty, 
to replevy her ; that is, to reclaim her 
as his own. The passage is curious. 
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To whom the inMrer'd, '*Theii it is by nanie 
Froteus, that hath ordajned mr Mime to die ; 
For that a waift. the which by fortime came, 
Upon yoar icaa he clayni'd ai propertie: 
And yet not hia, nor iiia in equitie. 
But your'a the Kaift, by lii{(h prerogative: 
Tlierefore I humbly crave your m^jestie 
It to npUvu^ and my loune reprivc." 
mi. , /'€,IV.xii,81. 

This making a goddess plead the law 
of England for her purpose, is some- 
thing singular. Where have I seen 
this curious law question, *'An capta 
per vetitum namium sint irreple- 
gibilia"? Now the latter word means 
irrepleviable, not to be reclaimed. 
For vetitum namium, see Du Cange, 
in Namium. 
tREPRESENTMENT. An image. 

Byr. Nor is it yours ; 

He take my death with all the horride rites. 
And repreuHtm€nU, of the dread it meriU. 
. -« -. Bjfron's Tragedy. 

ta'oREPRY. To reprieve? 

Whempon they repryede me to prison cheynde. 

^ . Heywoo^i Spider ondFlU. 1656. 

Tlie fanghter herin so wilely witted, 

To save his lyfe apeaith to be repride. Ibid. 

REPRIEFE, or REPREEFB. Reproof; 
also cause of blame. 

For misery craves rather mercy than repriefe. 

To thee, England, what can be more repreefe. 
Than to pursue thy prince with armed hand. 

ifirr./wiffl^., p. 858. 

In the plural, made repreeves : 

Folks do baite hir with a thousand reoreves. 

ChaUotur^s Morim Sac^ sign. B 3 b. 

To REPRISE, V, To take again, to 
recover; repris, French. 

Whom still he marked freshly to arize 
I'^ni t]i' earth, and from her womb new spirits to 
reprtM. Spens. F. Q., II, xi, 44. 

Thereyon shall reade of one towne taken by a boat 
of turfs, and reprized many yearee after by a boat of 
fagots ; another taken by the fliglit of a hawk, another 
by a load of hey, another by a cart full of Hpples. 

HoweU on Forr. Tnuel, p. 163. 

See Todd. 
REPROOF, *. Confutation. 

What wards, what blows, what extremities he en- 
dured; and iu the reproof ot this lies the jest. 
_, _ 12?«i./r,i,2. 

So also reprove, for refute, or disprove. 
See T. J. 
fREPT. Used for the part. p. of to 
reap. 

'The strawe, stnbble, or stnmppet remaining in the 
giounde after the come is repi. Nomenclature. 

To REPUGN. To resist, to fight 
against; repugnoy Latin. 

when stubbornly he did repMn the tmth. 

1 Hen. 71 ir, 1. 
Imperfect nature that repugneth law. 
Ox law too hard that nature doth oifeud. 

DymoeVs II Pastor Fido, a60S) sign. H 2 b. 

RERE-BANQUET, probably for rear- 
(that is, after) banquet. A course 



of sweets, or dessert after dinner. 
Coles has, " r rear^upper, epidipnis." 

Callicratides— came to the court at such unseasonable 
time, as the king was in the midst of his diuuer.— Ue 
came a^^aine another day, in the afternoone, and find- 
inj; the king at a rere-banquei, and to liave taken the 
wine somewhat plentifully, turned back againe. 

Fuitenk., L. iii, ch. 24. p. 336. 

The Honest Ghost, (attributed, and I 
beIieyerightly,toRich.Brathwaite)ba8, 

What late reere-hankete could delight afford, 
Without her page, farre dearer than her lord. 

Page 136. 

The same author begins his summary 
character of a gentlewoman, by say- 
ing that she 

Is her own tyrewonian ; one that weares her owne 
face, and whose complexion is her own. Her journals 
lie not for the exchange, needlease visits, nor reer*' 
hankets. Fol. ed. p. 397. 

Balls, treats, reer-hanguete, theatral receipts. 
To solace tedious hours. Lady AUntony, C 1. 

A rere-eupper seems to have been a 
late or second supper: 

He must now keep his quarter, maintaine his prodigall 
rout with what ins parcimonious father long carked 
for ; prepare his reresttppere ; and all this to get him 
a little knowledge in the art of roaring. 

Braitkw. Engl. Gent., p. 42. 

REREDEMAIN, «. The back of the 
hand, or rather a back-handed stroke. 
French. 

And snch a blow he lent him as he past, 
Upon his shoulders, from the rere-demaine. 

Ear. Ariost-t xri, 60. 

fRERE-EGGS. Eggs underdone. See 

Re ARE. 

Moreover all broathes, milke, reere-eaget, and meates 
which ore purposely taken to make tne bellie soluble, 
would first be eaten. Castell of Health, 1695. 

When the inflammation is somewhat slaked, and the 
sicke beginneth to swallow better, Rive to him the 
yolks otrere egges, and suppinars maae of alica. 

BarrougtSe Method ofPhynck, \6U. 

RERE-MOUSE, e. A bat ; from hreran, 
to agitate, Saxon. An agitated or 
fluttering mouse. [See Rear-mouse.] 

Once a bat and ever a bat,— a rere-mouse. 
And bird of twilight. B. Jons. New Inn, iii, 4. 

The rere-mouse, or bat, alone of all creatures that fly, 
bringeth forth youn^ alive, and none but she hath 
wings made of panuicles or thin skins. 

Holland'e Pliny, B. z, ch. 61. 

fRESEMBLANT. Resembling. 

A reason whereof may peradventnre be, because thb 
Spanish woolls are grown originall v from the English 
sheep, which by that soyle, {reeemSlant to the Downs 
of Enffland) and by the elevation of the pole for 
warmth, are come to that fineness. 

Golden Fleece, 1667. 

To RESENT. Simply to feel, or have 
a feeling of anything; ressentir, 
French. This seems to be the original 
sense. [To entertain a reciprocal 
sentiment of kindness as well as 
unkindness.] Johnson defines this 
verb, and all its derivatives, as im- 
plying the taking a thing well or ill. 
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which they certainly did, as his ex- 
amples prove. But the reader should 
have been told, that the good seuse 
has been long disused, and is only 
found in authors whose style is a little 
antiquated. 

Let me, sir, 
Advise you as a friend, for other styles, 
Rebitini; to a husband, I shnll never 
Henceforth regent them with a free comply. 

Lady Altmon^, F 1. 
tThe sad tidings of my dear fivnd doctor Prichards 
death sunk deep into me, and the more I ruminat 
npon't, the more I resent it. 

HowWs Familiar Letten, 1650. 

To smell of: 

Where doth the pleasant air retent a sweeter breath. 
Jhayt. PolyoU., uv, p. 1100. 

RESENTMENT, 9, Sensation, feeling. 

That thanksgiving whereby we should express an 
affectionate reaetUtunt of our obligation to him. 

Barrow, Serm. 6 on Prayer. 
We need not now travel so far as Asia or Greece for 
instances to euhaunse our due resenlment* of God's 
benefita. Jot. Walker, Hist. qfEuckarUt. 

RESIANCE, s. Residence. 

Resolved there to make his rewutee, the seat of his 
principality. KnolUt, 1174 G. 

Miushew says, that resiance '*is all 
one, in truth with residence, but that 
custome of speech tyeth that [resi- 
dence] only to persons ecclesiastical." 
Resiance is still a law-term ; Jacob 
says, " It signifies a man's abode or 
continuance ; whence comes the parti- 
ciple tenant, that is, continually 
dwelling or abiding in any place.*' 
Hence also, reliant rolU, lists of resi- 
dent persons. 

tWhiles therefore tiie two princes kept their resianee 
in the said cities, they pat on their first consular 
robes of estate. 

HollantTi Jmrnantu Marc$Uinu$, 1609. 

RESIANT. a. Resident. 

I have already 
Dealt by Umbrenus, with th' Allobroges 
Here reitant in Rome. B. Jom. Catiline, ir, 9. 

Tlie place where the Turk'sgreat lieutenant in Europe 
is always resiant. Knolli*, H. of Turin, 569 A. 

Who is he that more condlgnelye dotn deserve to be 
possest in a palace of pleasure, than he that is daily 
resiant in a palace of renowmed fame. 

Painter's Dedication to the Pal. of Pleas 
tNow, as he tossed to and fro in his mind, what force 
to use for the repressing of these troubles, resiant 
still himselfe in Italie. 

Holland's Jmrnianus Marcel, 1609. 
tit must be questioned in philosophy, 
Whetlier the sij^ht tliats resiant in the eye 
Be first by sending out these radiant streamei, 
Or els by taking in reflexed beames. 

Heath*s Tv>o Centuries of Epigrammes, 1610. 
ilt is the tlirone of God (Hee's resiant there). 

Heyicood. 
i ??.T*hermore, unfejnedly to assertayne your maister- 
ahipe, ia what petious case gretely lamentable the 
kynges fnlthfull subjectes, the poore resians in the 
dioces of saynt Dand, your suppliaunt, oratours are 
miserably ordred undrc the clergye, requyreth a farre 
larger processe ^hen here may conveniently be com- 
prised. ' Wrigkes Monastic Letters, p. 79. , 



To RESOLVE, r. To dissolve. 

that this tdo too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew. Hand., i, 8. 

A resolution that resolves my bltiod 
Into the icy drops of Lethe's flood. 

Taner. /• Gism., O. PI., ii,184. 

1 could be content to resolve myself into teares, to 
rid thee of trouble. Lylfs £upk., p. S8. 

Also to relax. 
To be RESOLV'D. To be convinced, 
satisfied; probably because convic- 
tion leads to decision or resolution. 

And be resolved 
How Geesar hath deserv'd to lie in death. 

Jul. Ceu., iii, 1. 
Now yon*re resoWd, sir, it was never she. 
Sir A. I find it iu the wusick of my heart 
This banquet is an harbinger of deiath 
To you and mee, resolve yourselt it is. 

K#Pi/y,/^c.,0. Pl.,viu.93. 

Hence, 
RESOLUTION, in the sense of convic- 
tion, assurance. 

Ah, but the resolution of thy death. 
Made me to lose such thought. 

Four Prentices, 0. PI., vi, 629. 
t'Tou give her resolution" i. e., resolve her, give her a 
determinate answer. SHrley*s Grateful Servant, iv, i. 

RESPASS. Evidently for raspis, the 
raspberry. Minshew has it, and ren- 
ders it in Latin by " Rubus idseus." 
So also Coles. Dodoens has it also 
as the "framboys, raspis, or hind- 
berie." B. vi, ch. 5. He says that 
the fruit is called " in English raspis, 
and framboys berries." From raspis^ 
berries come rasp-berries, by mere 
contraction. 

The wine of cherries, and to these 

The cooling breath or respasses. Eerrick, p. 168. 

So in an old receipt book called^ A 
Queen's Delight : 

Take a pound of resoass, a pound of fine snear, a 
quarter of a pinte of the juyce of repass, he. F. 197- 

In another receipt, to make rasberry 
cakes, the material is afterwards called 
the "raspisse stuffe." P. 252. 
The usage was changing when Salmon 
compiled his Family Dictionary ; 
where, after two articles on Ras- 
berries, follow immediately two on 
Raspis, in the second of which he 
says, " Take nine quarts of raspis, or 
rasberriesy See Raspis. 
t2b RESPECT. To care. 

And he that cares not for his soule, I thinke. 
Respects not, if his conutry swim or sinke. 

Taylor's fForkes,lS30. 

fRESPECTS. For respectfulness. 

Which presently unbolted, up comes one of Maraanlt's 
companions, clad like a lord indeed, into my chamber, 
with three others at his heeles. who by their respects 
and distance seemed to be his servants. 

History ef Francum, 165S. 
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RESPECTIVE, fl. RespecUble. 

What thoald it be that he respects in her, 
Bat I can make retpeetite in myself. 

Two Qtnt. Ver.t i, 8. 
What miracle shall I now undertake. 
To win rnptctiM ence with God and men? 

2fciii»^/fcy,0. PI., 7,480. 

Also respectful : 

For new made honour doth forget men's names; 
Tis too rt9peetiv€ and too sociable. JT. /oAn, i, 1. 

That is, to remember them is. 

The bold and careleu servant still obtains. 
The modest and respective nothinir gains. 

All Fools, 0. PI., IT, 1«0. 
Be speaks so pretily, so sweet, 
And with 10 good respective modestv. 

Dan. ijfmen*i TV., ir, 8. 

Also careful: 

ThoQfrh not for me, jet for yonr rehement oaths, 
You should have been respective and hare kept it. 

Merck. Ven., v, 1. 
Alive, in triumph, and Mercutio slain I 
Away to hea\ 'n, respective lenity, 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now. 

iiom./- Jill., iii,l. 
Stood restratn'd 
Within tiie compasse of respective heed. 

Dan. Civ. Wari,vVi,\. 

RESPECTIVELY, adv,, has similar 
senses. 

Yon are rery respectively welcome, sir. 

Tim. AtK iii. 1- 
Sir, she ever 
For your sake most respectively loved me. 

B. 4" PI. Lates of Candy, ir, last se. 
Uethinks be did not this respectively enoug:h. 

£, Jons. Cynthia** Bevels. 

tRESPECTIVENESS. 

So that hee shall find, neither a paraphrasticall, epito- 
mized, or meere verball translation: but such a 
mixed respsetivenesse, as may shewe, I itidevoured 
nothing more, then the true use, benefit, and delight 
of the reader, howsoever mine unexercised stile shall 
come short of the sweetenesse of our much refined 
tongue. Lomatins on Painting, by Haydock, 1598. 

RESPECTLESS, a. Regardless; insen- 
sible to reputation. 

He that is so respectlesse in his courses. 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

B. Jons. Ev. M. in H., i, 1. 
O thou most ingnte, 
BesMetUsse flood 1 can'st thou here idely sit, 
And loose desires to looser numbers fit. 

Broume, Brit. Past., Part ii, p. 104. 

tRESPECTUOUS. Deserving of re- 
spect. 

Neither is it to be marvelled, . . if they [i. «., 
princes] become respectuous and admirable in the 
eyes and sight of the common people. 

KnoUes, Hut. of Turks, 1810. 

REST, TO SET UP. A metaphor from 
the once fashionable and favorite 
game of primero; meaning, to stand 
upon the cards you have in your 
hand, in hopes they may prove better 
than those of your adversary. Hence, 
to make up your mind, to be deter- 
mined. It is ftiliy explained in an 
epigram of sir J. Harington's, where 
Marcus, a foolish gamester, is de- 
scribed as standing at first upon small 



games, and consequently losing ; but 
still losing, by the fraud of his an- 
tagonists, evea when he grew more 
wary. 

His father's death set him so high on flote, 
All rests went «p, upon a sev'n and coat 

Then, he more warily his rest regards. 
And sits with cerutintirs upon the cards : 
On six and thirty or on seven and nine. 
If any set his rest, he saith, and mine. 
• • • • • 

Well sith eneountring he no faire doth missa. 
He sets not till he nine and forty is. 

At last, both eldest and five and fifty. 
He thinkeih now or never (thrive unthrifty) 
Now for the greatest hand he hath the push. 
But Crassus stopt a club, and so was flush. 

Bpiffr., B. U, Ep. 99. 

It appears that fifty-five, eldest hand, 
being the higliest game in numbers, 
was a most promising game to stand 
upon, or set up one's rest; but a 
flush put it down : 

The king (Henry VlII) 56 eldest hand, sets up all 
rules, and discarded flush; Domingo (or Dandego, 
call him how you will) helde it upon 49. or some such 

Sme; when all restes were up and they hnd ditciirded, 
e kinge threw his 65 on the boord open, with great 
latter, supposing the irame (as yt was) in a niauner 
■ewer [sun;]. Domingo was, at his last ciird, in- 
counU'red flush, as the standers-by saw, ana told the 
day after; but se«ing the king io merr, would not, 
for a rest at primero, put him owt of that plesaunfc 
conceyt) ana put up his cardes quietly, yeeldiiig it 
lost. air J. Barington on Flaye, Nuga Antiq., 

vol i, p. S33, ed. Park. 
Prime, 
Deal quiekly, play, discard, I set ten shilling and six- 
pence. 
Ton see't}— my rest five and f fly. 
Am 



ir,O.Pl.,vii,189. 

That rest particularly referred to 
primero may be seen in the following 
passage : 

Whose lavish hand, at one primero-rest. 

One mask, one tumey, or one pampering feast. 

Spends treasures. Sylv. Du Bart., p. 217. 

Here also it evidently alludes to 
gaming: 

Faith, sir. my rest is m. 
And what T now pull shall no more afflict me. 
Then if I play'd at span-hunter. 

B. /• Fl. Mona. Thorn., i?, 9. 

Yet more clearly in this : 

And seeing so mneh unrevenged shame. 
Set their whole rest upon the after-gams. 

Fansh. Lusiad, i, 9S. 
They fell to nming, and not long after one of tiie 
Pistoians, losing kis rest, had not a farthing left to 
blesse himself. Hohy*s CastiUo, sign. T 7, 8vo ed. 

The following lines also are meant 
particularly to characterise the games 
mentioned : 

To checke at cheese, to heave at maw, at macke to 

passe the time. 
At eoses or at saunt to sit, or set their rest %i prims, 
G. Turberv. on Hawking, in Cens. Lit., ix, 266. 

Nothing can more fully prove the 
commonness of the game, than the 
47 
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following allnsion to it, where nothing 
of play was at all in question. 

'Slight, I bring: yon 
No cbeatiBg Clim o' the Clouelis, or Claribela, 
Th&t look as big •afivg andfijtv and flush. 

S. Jon$. Jlchmut, i, 1. 

Five and fifty y with Afiush, was in- 
vincible ; the holder, therefore, might 
well look biff. 

The same allusion is evidently in- 
tended in these lines : 

Each one in possibility to trtn. 

Great rttts wa-e up, and mightie hands were in. 

J/tfr.lffly.,p. 628. 

Hence we may see how erroneous was 
one of Mr. Steevens's explanations of 
this phrase. I say one, for he has 
given the right in other places : 

This expression [be says] which is frequently applied 
by the old draniatie writers, is taken fntm the manner 
of firing the harqueboss. This was so heavy a gun 
that the soldiers were oblijeed to carry a supporter 
called a rest, which they fixed in the ground, before 
they lerelled to take aim. On Bom. and Jul., iv, 5. 

It was, in fact, an appendage to 
every matchlock gun, not particularly 
the harquebuss, because the soldier 
could not manage his match without 
it. There was, therefore, such a rest, 
but that was not the allusion. It is 
not, even when a soldier is the subject 
of the passage: 

On which resolution the soldier sets mjb his rest, and 
commonly hazards the winning or loosing of as great 
a thing as life may be worth. 

Churchyards ChaUenge, p. 63. 
My rest is np. 
Nor wUl I give less. 

Chart. I am no gamester , Enitace. 
Tet I can guess your resolution stands 
To win, or lose all. B. and Fi. Elder Br., t, 1. 

Nothing there can be more clear than 
that gaming was alone alluded to in 
those lines. SeePfiiMEBO. There is, 
indeed, the phrase of a rest, at tennis, 
by which they seem to mean a match, 
or set ; but this has nothing to do 
with the phrase in question : 

Tor wit is like a rest. 
Held up at tennis, wbieh men do the best 
With the best gamesters. 

Beaum. Letter to B. Jons., x, 366. 

BEST, certainly meant also the support 
for a matchlock gun ; but these were 
not long enough in use, nor sufficiently 
familiar, to any but the military, to 
give rise to a proverbial allusion. 

The first musiets were very heavy, and could not be 
fired wiUiout a rest ; they had match-locks, and barrels 
of a wide bore, that carried a laree ball and charee of 
powder. Gfe of Roger Jseham. 

And now stands he (in shop hard by) like a musket 
on a rest, to hit Goshawk in the eye. 

Boar. Girl, 0. VI, vi, R?. 



Change lore to armea, girt to your blades, my boyes. 
Tour rests and wnukets take, take helme and targe. 

e. PeeWs FareweU, 1589. 

The musket rest is plainly alluded to 
in Ben Jonson's £v. Man out of H., 
iv, 4. 

The last editor thinks the musket 
rest intended in this passage : 

My rest is up, wench, and I pull for that 
Will make me ever famous. 

B. and Fl. Woman's Pritt,i,2. 

The word pvll gives a colour to this 
interpretation, but I think it is equi- 
valent only to drawinff a card. It 
clearly means so in a passage quoted 
before : 

Faith, sir, mv rest is vp. 
And what I now puU shall no more «ffiici me. 
Than if I play'd at span-counter. 

So in other passages, 
fib RESTAURATE. To restore. Lat. 

If one repulse hath us quite ruinated. 
And fortune never can be reslaurated. 

Virgil, by Fiears, 163S. 

RESTFUL, a. An uncommon word; 
perhaps it means no more than peace- 
ful. 

I heard you say—is not my arm of length. 

That reacheth from the restjul English court 

As far as Calais, to my uncle's head. Bich. U, iv, 1. 

fRESTORlTY. Restoration. 

Well said Camilla, let it roe, I must impute it to my 
ill fortune, that where I looked for restority, I found 
a consumption. Lylit^s Euphues and his EngloHd. 
A lie, well told to some, tastes ill restoritie; 
Besides, we poets lie by good authoricie. 

Harington's Eptgrawa, 1683. 

tRESTY, or RUSTY. See Reasty. 

Lardum rancidum. Lard ranc6. chansi. Eestie or 
ruslie bacon. Nomunclator. 

From rusty bacon, and ill rested eeles. 
And ficom a madding wit that runs on wheeles. 

WitU Beereations, IB&4. 

fRESULTANCE. A thing resulting 
from. 

Sweetest, you know the sweetest of things 

Of various flowers which the bees do compose^ 

Yet no particular tasie it brings 

Of violet, wood-biue, pink, or rose ; 

So love's the resullanee of all the graces 

Which flow from a thousand several faces. 

Witts Beereatums, 16M. 
For I confesse that power which works in me 
Is hot a weak resultance took from thee. 

Bandofph's Poems, 164S. 

RETCHLESS, a. Careless, negligent: 
properly reckless, a compdund of 
Reck ; but very frequently found, in 
old authors, in this corrupt form. 
Minshew gives reckless; and, to justify 
it, subjoins the German form, ruchlose. 
Id the first folio of Shakespeare it is 
sometimes right, and sometimes cor- 
rupted. Here it is wreak-lesse : 

As a drunken sleepe, carelesse, vreaklesse, and 
fearlesse, of what's past, present, or to oume. 

Meas.fbrM.,n,2. 
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So also in 3 Hen. VI, ▼, 6. In Corio- 
lanns : 

f oa grare but wreaHeue seiuttora. Act iii, ic 1. 

In other passages it is right. In 
SackyiUe's Induction we have retch- 
less: 

This nid, he llnng his retekUsu armei abroad, 
And groveling flat upon the ground be lay. 

Jftrr. Mao., 468. 

RETCHLESSNESSE, s. Carelessness. 

Thofl, well they may upbraid our retekUsneue. 

Dan. Civ. W., Ti, 18. 

In the 1 7th Article of the Church the 
word occurs, and is yariously written 
in different editions ; as, rechelesnes, 
rechlesnes, &c. 
Drayton has the adverh, retchUsly : 

For vhen of afres past we look in booki to read. 
We retehUdy discnarge our memory of tboee. 

Polyolb., z, p. 860. 

A RETIRE, s. A retreat in war. 

And thou bast talk'd of tallies, and retires. 

Of trencbes, tenU. 1 Hen. IT, u, 8. 

Thou doit miscall rettrer- 
I do not fly, but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of mnltitnde. 

!IVo. and Cr«i9., ▼, 4. 
We did so charge that we did soon inforce 
Their faint retire, which we did swift pursue, 
Until with open flight from field they flew. 

Jfirr./orlf4V.,6flS. 

Also a place of retreat : 

And unto Calais (to his strong retire) 

With speed betakes him. Daniel, Civ. Wan, vii, 18. 

Milton uses it in this sense. See 
Johnson. 
RETRATB, or RETRAITT, s. Look, 
cast of countenance ; ritratto, Italian. 

Upon her eyelids manr graces sat, 
Under the riiadow of ner even brows 
Working belgardes and amorous retrate, 

Spem. F. q.,ll,m,U. 

Also for portrait : 

She is the mighty queene of faerr, 

Whose faire retraxit I in my shield do beare. 

Ibid., n, ix, 4. 

RETRAYTE. a. Retired. 

Some of their lodgings so obscure and retrayle, as 
none but a priest or a devil could ever have sented it 
out. HarenetCe Deal, of P. Imp., sign. I 8. 

RETRIEVE, s. An old sportiug term 
for the recovering of game once 
sprung. 

Well have a flight at mortgage, statute, bond. 
And hand, but we'll bring wax to the retrieve. 

B. Jong. Staple ofN., iii, 1. 

See Gentlem. Recreation. 
REVE, or RE EVE, «. A bailiff, steward, 
or agent in business ; always written 
reve^ in Chaucer : gerefa^ Saxon. 



When wilfnll princes carelessly despise 
To heare th' oppressed people's heavy cries, 
Nor will correct their polling theeves, then God 



Doth make those revee the reckles prince's rod. 
Mirr. Mag., p. 

He speaks of the agents of the crown, 
who in old times were accused of 



great extortions and oppressions. The 
charge of Chaucer's reve, is exactly 
specified : 

Bis lordis schep, his nete, his deyerie, 

His swyn, his horse, his store, and his pultrie, 

Were holly in this revet governyng. 

Cant.TaJlet,\.i^. 

It is well known that a sherrif\& a 
shire-reve, that is, a steward or agent 
for a shire. 
fREVELL-CGYLE. A boisterous revel. 

The nine and forty wenches, water filling 
III tubs unbnttonrd, which was ever spilling, 
Ther all had leave to leave their endlesse tojles^ 
To dance, sing, sport, and to keepe revell-eovUe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 
And whil'st the fathers bones a ratting lye. 
His Sonne his cnrsed wealth accurst lets flye. 
In whores, drinke, gaming, and in revell-wyle. 
The whil'st his fathers soule in flames doth broyle. 

Ihid. 

fREVEL-ROUT. Was used in a similar 
sense. 

There is a strange thing like a gentlewoman, 
Like mistress Dorothy (I think the fiend), 
Crept into the nunnery, we know not which way, 
Plays revel-rout amona us. 

Play of Monsieur Thomas, p. 4flS. 
Ay, that we will, we'll break your spell, 

Beply'd the revel-rout ; 
We'll teach you for to fix a bell 

On any woman's snout. 

The Fryar and the Boy, Second Part. 

REVENGEMENT. for revenge. 

That in his secret doom, out of my blood. 
He'll breed revenoement, and a scourge for me. 

^ 1 Hen. IV, iii, %. 

And with her wwotdrevengement she intends. 

Har. Ariosto, xxzvl, 89. 
Both in remembrance of his friends late harme. 
And in revenoemmt of his own despight. 

Spetu.F,q.,lY,iJ,ZL 

To REVERB, for reverherate. 

Nor are those empty-hearted whoae low sound 
Beverbs no hoUowness. K. Lear, i, 1. 

This contraction of the word is sup- 
posed to he peculiar to Shakespeare, 
nor can I disprove it. 
REVERBERATE, a„ for reverherating, 
or echoing. 

Halloo thy name to the reverherate hills. 

Which skill Pvthagoras 
First tanght to men by a reverleratej]AtB. 

S, Jons. Masoues. 

fTo REVEST. To clothe oneself again. 

Awaked all, shall rise, and all revest 

"nie flesh and bones that they at flrst poisest. 

Du BarUu. 

To REVIE. To vie again. See to Vie. 

titerum augere sponsionem, Led. Yiv. To retye. 

Nomendator. 
tThy game at weakest, still thou vy*Bti 
If seen, and then revy'd, deny'st ; 
Thou art not what thou seem'st; false world, thou 

ly'st. quarUs's Bmhlems. 

tTrue rest consists not in the oft revyino 

Of worldly dross. Ihid. 

REVOKE MENT, s., for revocation. 
Perhaps peculiar to Shakespeare in 
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Henry VIII, i^ 2, but not requiring 
explanation. 
REVOLT OF MINE (or rather MIEN). 
Change of countenance. 

I will potien him with yellovneis, for tbe revoit of 
wine is dangerous. Jf^rry VT. W.^ i, S. 

^^That revolt of mien" would cer- 
tainly be better, and it was probably 
so written ; for the meaning clearly 
is, that ''the change of the com- 
plexion to yellowness, through jea- 
lousy, is a dangerous affair." See 
Malone*8 Note, ed. 1821. 
REW, «., for row. Mr. Todd has 
ahown that rtw is the original word, 
and not an arbitrary or poetical 
change of row; being so used by 
Chaucer, and the best old authors. 
Besides, the Saxon word is rmwa. 

And every aort is in a sondry bed 

Set by itwlfe, and ranckt in comely rtm. 

Spent. F. (g.. Ill, Ti. 86. 
'Gainst bim ibe second Axzo stood in rew, 
With Berengariua who did ionic debate. 

Fairf. Tasto, xni, 75. 
tHsTinK with a spnnee wiped out the rnees of the 
letters, and left the subscription ouely untouched, he 
vriieth above it another text farre different from the 
true and orig:innli eopie. 

HolUniTi Jmrniann* Mareelliniu, 1609. 
iBnt teeing a number lying dead in rewet sil the 
way before them. Jbid. 

To repaire three skonces or forts, situate direct I v in 
a reto upon the banke of the river Mosa. IHd, 

A rew of hay, striga ; also »triaa is a rew or a ridge. 
Wiikml*' DictUmarii, ed. 1608« p. 90. 

REW, V. See Rce. 
fREWEY, a. In ridges? 

From whence come these ineonveniencei, that the 
cloth which is made of such disproportioned stuffe, 
doth render it uneven, cockly, pursey, and rewey ; 
and howsoever the art of the cloth worker doth in 
some measure cover these faults, jret that cloth con- 
tainea deceptions and abuses, which will easily be 
fbund In wearing. Golden FUece, 1667. 

REX, TO PLAY. To handle roughly, 
to overthrow completely; from rex, 
Latin, alluding to the irresistible 
power of a king. 

As those that in their porter*! strength reposed all 

their trust ; 
With these did Hercules ^2a|r rex, and leaving Dis for 

dead. 
Not one escapes his deadly hand, that dares to shew 

his head. Wmmer'* Jib., B. I. ch. vi, p. 83. 

With fire and sword he overcomes and breaks; 
In Beadala shall his blade plag res. 

Fansh. LuMd., z, 66. 
Then phAei he rer; tean, kOs, and all consumes, 
And soon again his savi^e kinds assumes. 

Syl9. Du Bartas, p. 504. 

Thinke it to be the greatest indignity to the qneene 

that may be, to toffer such a oaytiffe to play such res. 

8p*n9. View oflrel, p. 446. Todd. 

fREYNALD. For Renard (the fox). 
See Renaldrie. 

And yet playing the Beynald, he will himselfe fhine 
to goe by it, setting me in the steepe way, which 



cannot be plaindy discerned but at certaine times, 
when he with nynes in tbe necke, keepes alwaies 
the lower, I looking about me, and perceixing, that 
in truth he avoides all that which with naked words 
bee perswaded me unto. 

Feasenger qfBemenulo, 1613. 

REZ'D. See Reezed. 
RHEUMATIC. Used for choleric, or 
splenetic. 

You two never meet but you fall to some discord : 

Sou are both, in good troth, as rkeumatie as two 
ry toasts. 2 Ben. IV, ii, 4. 

A' did in some sort, indeed, handle [Btigmatice] 
women ; but then he was rhetmatiCt and talked of 
the whore of Babylon. Ben. F, ii. S. 

Both these, from the character of the 
speakers, might be considered as 
intended blunders, or slip-slops ; but 
Ben Jonson uses rheum, for spleen, 
or choler : 

Why I have my remne, and can be angry., 

Bt. Man in HwHonr. 

RHIME ROYAL. This is the name 
assigned by G. Gascoigne to the 
stanza consisting of seven lines of 
ten-syllable Terse, rhyming according 
to certain rules, which he thus gives: 

Bjftkwu roydll is a verse of tenne syllables, and tenne 
inch verses make a staffe, whereof the first and thirde 
lines do annswer (acrosse) in like teriuinali(ms and 
rime, the second, fourth, and fifth, do likewise answere 
eche other in terminations, and the two bat do 
combine and shut up the sentence : this hath beene 
called ritkme royally and surelv it is a royall kinds of 
verse, serving best for grave discourses. 

Certatne Notes of Instruction, V 1 b. 

An example of this may be litly given 
from his own writings. The poem 
called Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, is in 
this measure, and begins thus : 

To write of warre, and a'ot not what it is. 
Nor ever yet oould march where war was made. 

May well be thought a worke bcgonne amis, 
A rash attempt in woorthlesse verse to wade. 
To tell the triall, knowing not the trade : 

Yet such a vaine even nowe doth feede my muse. 

That in this theame I must some labor use. 

In this measure the chief part of the 
' Mirror for Magistrates is written ; as 

Sackville's Induction, and many other 

parts. 
RHODOSTAUROTIC. Rosycrucian ; 

a literal translation of that word into 

Greek, from pobov and oravpos. 

Cutis— 
The good old hermit that was said to dwell 
Here in the forest without trees, that built 
Tbe castle in the air, where bU the brethren 
Bkodostaurotic live. B. Jon*. Masque of Fori. Islu. 

I had given Jonson credit for invent- 
ing the word, but I learn from Mr. 
Gifford's interesting note, that Gabr. 
Naud^, or Naudseus, had quoted a 
work, entitled "Speculum sophisti- 
cum RhodottauroHcum.** A ccle- 
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brated RoBycracian, named Jalian de 
CampiB, is here also introduced. 
RIBAUDROUS, or RIBAUDRED. 
Obscene, filthy. Ribaldrous^ Coles. 
Bibauderie, old French. Ribaudrie 
was also used in English. 

A ribandrouM and filtliie tongue, oa meestnin, obscse- 
Bum, imporum, et impudicum. Barest Jlvenrie. 

Yon riiaudred nag of Egypt, 
Whom lepraiy o*ertake. Jnt. jr CUop., iii, 8. 

Here the modern editors of Shake- 
speare have substituted ribald, but 
without authority. The meaning is 
nearly, if not exactly, the same. 
fRIBBLE-RABBLE. Silly or indecent 
talk. 



A rUbU-rabbU of goasips. 
I ay God mercy (quotb tl 



Taylor^* Wortet, 1630. 
I the woman with much dis- 
dain in her coantenance) if thou gratest my eares 
any more with thy nbhU-rabhU discourse of handling 
•tones and tooles. Hutory ofFrandont 16So. 

OM friend, said I, to tell yon truth. 
I hare not heard from block-head^s mouth 
8ueh worthless cant, snrh senseless blunders. 
Such frothy quibbles and cunnunders, 
Such wicked stuff, such poys'nous babble, 
8ach uncouth, wretched ribbU rabhle. 



Hudihras Bedivivia, 1706. 

A burlesque name 



tRIBBLE-ROW. 
for an inventory, 

This witch a ribbU-row rehearses, 
Of Murvy uames in scurvy verses. 

CotU»C» Wbrh. 

BIBIBE. A Chaucerian word, put by 
him and others for an old bawd ; but 
meaning originally a rebeck. Why 
the name was so applied, does not 
appear. 

Or some eood ribibe about Kentish Town 
Or Hogaaen, you would hang now for a witch. 

B. Jotts,J)ev. is a» Mtt i. 1. 
There came an olde rybibt. 
She baited of a kybe. SkOton, L 1. 

See Rebeck. 
iTo RIB-ROAST. To beat. 

Tom, take thou a cudt^ell and rib-roost him. 
Let me alone, quoth Tom, I will be-ffhost him. 

Rowland's liiaht-Raven, 1620. 
But much I scome mv fingers should be loule 
With beating such a Jurty dunehill-owle. 
But I'll rib-roast Uiee and bum-bast thee still 
With my enraged muse, and angry quilL 

Taylor's Worka, 1630. 

To RICH, r. To enrich. 

Of all these bounds, er'n from this line to this. 
With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich*d. 

Z. Lear, i, 1. 

To ritch his country, let his words lyke flowing water 

falL T. DrunCs Horace. 

fRICKET-BODY. A rickety body. 

Both may be good ; but when heads swell, men say, 
The rest of the poor members pine away. 
Like ricket-bodieSf upwards over-grown. 
Which is no wholsome eonstitution. 

Wilson's JcoMS I 1663. 

To RID, V. To despatch, to get rid of. 

We, having now the best at Bamet flem. 
WiU hither straight, for wiUingaeai rids way. 

8 Hen. VI, v. 8. 



To destroy : 

But, if you ever chance to have a child. 

Look in his youth to have him so cat off. 

As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet youuK prince. 

fTb RIDDLE. To make out. 

What, do you riddle me ? Is she contracted. 
And can 1 by your counsel! attaiue my wishes t 

CarUlfs Deserving Favorite, 1629. 

fRIDER. A Dutch coin, impressed 
with the figure of a man on horse- 
back, and worth about twenty-seyen 
English shillings. 

His mouldy money 1 Half a dozen riders. 
That cannot sit, but stampt fast to their saddles. 

Bcautn. and ^%, 

tRlDGE-BONE. The back-bone. 

Os sacrum. . . . The great bone whereupon the ridge 
bone resteth. Nomenclator. 

RIDING-RHYMES. Couplet rhymes, 
in opposition to such as are alternate, 
or mixed in any way. 

Faire Leda reads our poetry sometimea, 
Bat saith she cannot like our riding-rkitnes; 
Affirming that the cadens falleth sweeter. 
When as the verse is plac'd between the meeter. 

Har. &oiffr., ui, 44. 
His [Chaucer's] meetre heroieal of Troilui and 
Cressid is very grave and stately, keeping up the 
staffs of seven, and the verse of ten ; his other versea 
of the Canterbury Talcs be but ridina ryme. 

Puttenkam, i. 81. p. 50, 
I had forzotten a notable kindeof ryme, called ryding 
rime, aud that is suche as our niavster and nither 
Chaucer used in his Cauterburie Tales, and in divert 
other delectable and light enterprises. 

6. Gaseoyn^s Certains Notes of Instruct., p. 18. 

He adds afterwards, "this riding 
rime serveth most aptly to write a 
merie tale." Ibid. 
RIDING-ROD. A riding stick; three 
times used in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Noble Gentleman, act ii, 1 . 

And hare such pleasant walks into the woods 
A mornings, and then bring home riding rods. 
And walking staves. 
Who ? he that walks in grey, whisking his riding-rod. 

RIFE, a. Common, prevalent; in 
Saxon r}^e. 

It is a thing so rife, 
A stale jest now, to lie with another man's wife, 

JVe»Cw/..O.Pl.,i,86L 
He could not choose but greatly wonder and marvel 
how and by what evil luck it should so come to pass, 
that thieves nevertheless were in every plHce so rife 
and so rank. Morels Utopia, by K. Robinson, 

Dibdm's ed., vol. i, p. 49. 

Mr. Dibdin*s explanation here is very 
erroneous. He says, ** Sanguinary ; 
from the Saxon to thrust, or stab." 
In his Supplemental Notes, Yol. ii, 
p. 306, he says that it al^o means 
"common, prevalent, abounding." 
The truth is, that it always means so, 
and never sanguinary. 
Milton uses it, but it is surely now 
obsolete : 
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That gtoanded maxim. 
So tife, and celebrated in the months 
or wiiest men. Samson, t. 866. 

In Comus, for clear and man if est : 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was n/«, and perfeetk in my listening esr. 

▼.903. 

Aho for ready, easy : 

HHth utmost Inde ought better than his ownel 
Then utmost Inde is neare, and n/« to gone [go to]. 
UaU,Sat.,n,l. 

BIFELY, adv. Commonly. 

The palme doth r\fely rise in Jury field. 

Hall, 8at^iv,Z. 

tRIFLING. A eame with dice. 

Plus de points. A ri/f i'm^, or a kind of game wherein 
he that m casting doth throw roost on the dyce, takes 
up all the monye that is layd downe. Nonundaior. 

RIO, s. A prostitute. 

Immodest rigg, I Ovid's counsel nsde. 

WkeUt<m€'$ Coitk ofJkUght. 
Vay, fV on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with al that 
Uke thy part Gamm. Guri., O. PL, u, 43. 

Or wanton rigg, or letcher dissolute. 

Iktvitt's Sccmrg§ </ fttUy, 

RIGGISH, a., from rig. Having the 
inclinations of a bad woman. So 
used by Shakespeare and others. 
Hence wanton, immodest : 

For nlest things 
Become themselves in her ; that the holy nrieitt 
Bless her when she is riggiak. Ant. f CUop.t ii, 2. 

RIGHT, TO DO. To pledge a person 
in a toast ; faire raison, French. 

Why now you have dmu me rigki. 8 Ben. IV, t, 8. 

Falstaff, to Silence, who drinks a 
bumper. 

These gbsses eontain nothing; do ms right 

As e]er you hope for liberty. Mass. Bondm., ii, 8. 



Sighing has made me something short-winded, 
I'll plMlge ye at twice, 
lis well done, do ms right. 



ri I P^^^e ye at twice. 

'^*>M. JVtfW, 0. PL, Ti, IM. 

The expression was very common. 
See also under Do. 
fRlGHT SIDB. To rise on the right 
side is accounted lucky; see Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Women Pleased, 
end of act i. So, in the old play of 
What you will : •* You rise on your 
right side to-day, marry." Marstan*9 
Works, 8vo, 1633, signat. R b. And 
again, in the Dumb Knight, by Lewis 
Machin, 4to, 1633, act iv, sc. 1, 
Alphonso says : 

Sure I said my prayers, ri^d on my right side, 
Wash'd hands and' eyes, put on my girdle last; 
Sure I met no splea-footed baker, 
Mo hare did cross me, nor no beuded witch, 
Nor other ominous sign. 

C. What doth shee keepe house alreadie? 

D. Aireadie. 

C. good God : $M ross on the right side ta-Axr. 
Terence in English, 1614. 

RIGMAROLE. See Ragman's roll. 
RIGOL, s. A circle; from the old 
Italian rigolo, a small wheel. 



This is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath dirore'd 
So many English kings. S Hen. IF, ir, 4. 

About the mourning and oongealed face. 
Of that bkck blood a watry ngol goes. 

Sh, Baps oflMcreee, Msl. SoppL, i, 669. 

It is rather extraordinary, that this 
word, so fairly originated, has not 
been found in any other author. 
Ringoll, in the same sense, has been 
quoted from Nash's LenteQ Stuffe, 
but that might be formed from ring, 
RILLET, s. Diminutive of riU, a small 
stream. 

The wattfwhieh in one pool hath abiding, 
Ij not so sweet aa riUets ever gliding. 

Browne, Brit. Past., ii, p. 101. 
But while th' industrious muse thus labours to relate 
Those rilleti that attend proud Tamer and her state. 
Z>r«y/.P«J^oa.,B.i,p.6<0. 
Francisco 
And Penando aie two rillets from one spring. 

Shirley's Brother^, act i, o. 11. 

This word has lately been renyea in 
poetical use. 
RIM, or RYM. The peritoneum, or 
membrane inclosing the intestines. 
'' The membrane of the belly." Wil- 
kins. Real Char. Jlph. Index. 

Omnia h«c circumtensa peritoneo— all these spread 

round about, with the rim of the belly. 

Commenii Janna TriUnguis, cap. xxiii, § S80, ed. 1668. 

For I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat. 

In drops of crimson blood. Hen. V, iv, 4. 

The original reading is rymmcy which 
Capell, judging from the main object 
of the speaker, boldly pronounced to 
signify money ; others have wished 
to read ryno^ but that term is pro- 
bably not of such antiquity : and the 
conjecture supposes the original word 
to be printed rym, which it is not. 
Pistol, with a very vague notion of 
the anatomical meaning of rgmme, 
seems to use it in a general way for 
any part of the intestines ; his object 
being to terrify his prisoner. 

The slender rimme too weak to part 

The boyling lifer from the heart. Gorges Imemn. 

In the latter passage it seems more 
like the diaphragm, as Mr. Steevens 
interprets it, but it is not properly so. 
fRIM-RAM-RUFP. 

I'll now set mj countenance, and to her in prose; it 
may be this nm ram rtfffit too rude an encounter. 

PeeWs Old Wiees Tale, 169S. 

fRIMBLE-RAMBLE. Nonsensical. 

Now as the company was numerous, and every one 
had the liberty to use his freedom, so it were within 
the limits of decency and descretioo, hence it was that 
the greatest part of the task was only riwMe ramhh 
discourse. The Pagem Prince, 1690. 

fRINE. The same as Rim above. 
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. . Tbe inner rlnt of the belly, which is 
joyned to the cawU, and wherewith all the entrailee 
are covered. liomeneUuor. 

The thin tin* like a akin that riseth on the appermost 
nart of hotte milke, or other liquora when thev 
ibicken. Ibid. 

RING, in marriage. At present tbe 
ring is given to the woman only, bat 
the following passage seems to imply 
a mutual interchange of rings on that 
occasion. 

A eoiitmet of eternal bond of lore, 
Confinn'd by mntaal joindnre of your hands. 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strvn^rtheDed by etUerekangement ofyourriugtf 
Ana all the ceremony of ihis compact, 
Seal'd in my fonclion, by my testunonr. 

It is not true, however, as Mr. Stee- 
Tens has asserted, that this appears 
in onr ancient marriage ceremony. 
No such thing has been found by our 
most diligent inquirers; nor any 
confirmation of it, beyond an ex- 
pression in a book of heraldry, no 
older than 1725, of ''the rinffa mar- 
ried people pave one another,** which 
might be mere carelessness of writing. 
But in France such was once the cus- 
tom : *' Dans le diocese de Bourdeaux, 
on donnoit, com me en Orient, au 
futur epoux et k la future Spouse, 
chacun un annean en les epousant;*' 
and the Rituel de Bourdeaux is cited 
to support it. Trait ides Superstitions. 
See Brand's Pop. Ant., 4to, ii« 29, 
note. 
RING, CRACK'D IN, or WITHIN 
THB. Flawed in such a manner at 
the circumference, as to diminish or 
destroy its yalue ; applied to money, 
and to ordnance. 

Pray Ood your voice, like a piece of nncnrreut ^Id. 
be not crack'd within the ring. Haml., li, 8. 

Light gold, and crack'd tntkin tkerina. 

B. font. Magn. Lady. 

Metaphorically applied to females who 
have lost their virtue : 

Come to be married to my lady's woman, 

Afier she's cracl^d in the ring. B. and Fl. Captain. 

In a passage of the Gesta Grayorum 
(p. 54) it is applied to ordnance : 

His highness' master of the ordnance claimes to have 
all peeccs gnl'd in the touch-hole or broken witAin 
ths ringe. Progr.o/Bli*., vol. ii. 

And Howell explains the ring of a 
cannon to be the part that encircles 
the mouth : <' L'embraseure autour de 
la bouche." Foeab., § xliv, 5 pag. 
A crack there would certainly render 
it unserriceable. 



fRING-FALLER. A person who 
dropped fictitious rings, for the pur- 
poseof sellingthe "half part, "sup pos- 
ing a person found it who considered 
it of value. He is described in the 
Fraternitye of Vacabondes, 1575. 

RING-MAN, s. The third finger, which 
is the ring-finger of the hand. 

When a man shooteth, the might of his shoote lyeth 
on tbe foremost finger, and on tlie rina-man; for the 
middle, which is tlie longest, like a lubber starteth 
back. Jsch. Tox.t p. 137. 

Though I have not found this ex- 
pression elsewhere, it seems that it 
must have been common, at least 
among archers, by the familiar man- 
ner in which Ascham introduces it. 
Sir Tho. Brown has a whole chapter 
on this finger of the left hand, which 
he thus begins : 

An opinion there is which magnifies the fourth finger 
of the left hand, presuming therein a eorditU reUUum, 
that a particular vessel, nerve, or artery, is oonfenred 
thereto from the heart, and therefore that especially 
hath the honour to bear our rings. Which not only 
the Christians practise in nuptial cinitracts, but 
observed by heathens, as AUxander ab Alexandra, 
hx., 8cc, have delivered. Pseudodaxia, lY, ir. 

He, however, contests the fact of 
such communication with the heart, 
by anatomical discussion ; and gives, 
from Macrobius, a much better reason 
for the choice of this finger, on either 
hand. 
fRIOTIZB s. Living in a riotons man- 
ner. 

There helplesse to bewaile in wofuU wise 
Hit lavish will and wanton riotizc. 

Niecols Beggan Af9, c. 1607. 
The uprore flowes apace, clamors arise 
From all parts of the fort : to the kinns eare 
They come at last, who with the warders cryes 
Astonisht, to the tumult preaseth neere, 
Thinking t'appeaae the broyle and riotyte. 

Hajfwood^s Troia BriUmea, 1609. 

fRIP. A sort of basket. 

Yet must you have a little rif beside 
Of willow twigs, the finest you can wish. 

LauaoiC* Sccrttsof Angling, 16S8. 

RIPE, a. In a state ready for any par- 
ticular act ; as reeling-ripe, in a state 
of intoxication fit for reeling. 

Trinculo is reeling-ripe. Temp., v, 1 . 

Crying-ripe, ready to burst into 
tears: 

My son Petruehio, he's like little children 
That lose their baubles, erying-ripe. 

B. and Fl. fFoman's Triu, ii, 1. 
tThe foole ... in an envious spleene MMr/iji^-rt|i# 
runes after him. Armin'e Neet qf Ninuiet, 10U8. 

ToRIPE^ V. To ripen. Both were 
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iDdiftcriminately employed in the time 
of Shftkespeftre. 

And so, from hour to hoar, we rip* and ripe. 
And then, from hour to hoar, we rot and rot. 

That yon green boy ahnllhtTe no fmit to ript 
The bluom that promiaeth a mighty frnit. 

iTwy John, ii, S. 

So Donne: 

Tin death na lay 
To rtpg and mellow there, \i e*re itubbom clay. 
Cited by Johnson. 
RIPPAR, or RIPIER ; from ripa, Latin. 
A person who brings fish from the 
coast to sell in the interior. Minsk, 
Cowell, in his Law Dictionary, though 
he calls them riparii, derives the name, 
*' hfiscella qud in devehendia piscibus 
utuntur, in English a ripp. The 
other etymology seems preferable. 
He and others quote Camden for the 
word. 

I can lend yon ipeedier advertisement of her eon- 
•tancy, by Uie next rmiar tliat rides that way with 
inackrel, Wid. Venn, 0. PL, vi, 167. 



Blave flatterr (like a rippitt^s legs rovl'd ni 
In boots of nay-ropes). Ckanrn, Buttjf JrAtnd., £ x. 
BHtii beene (as 1 saide) a market-phice, especially for 
come, and since for all kinde of victuals— ret it 
appiareth of record, that in the yere lB2i,t\\t rtppan 
of Rie, Nnd other pUces, solde their fresh fish in 
Leaden Hall market. St'jwe*s Lond., 1599, p. 147. 
Wliere now you're fain 
To hire arifwer'f [ripier's] mare. 

B.aHdF1.NobleG€nt.,y,l. 

Hence, perhaps, the familiar term of 
a rip, for a bad horse ; such as ripiers 
used. Rip is still provincial, for a 
kind of basket to confine a hen. 

'(Industrious fishermen, who take great quantities of 
fish, which is every week bought up and conveyed 
away to London by the rippere^ as they are called, 
or taken in by smacks which come hither for surh 
lading. BroaWs Trawls over BngUtnd. 

RIPPON SPURS. These were, in old 
times, yery famous. 

Why there's an angel, xtmjtpurt 
Be not right Rtppon.. B. Jotu. Staple ofN., i, 8. 

Wliip me with « ire, headed with rowels of 
Sharp RippoH spurs. The Wits, 0. PL, viij, p. SOI. 

Bay has a local proverb, 

As true steel as Rippon rowels ; 

With this note subjoined : " It is said 
of trusty persons, men of metal, 
faithful in their employments. Rip. 
pon in this county is a town famous 
for the best spurs of England, whose 
rowels may be enforced to strike 
through a shilling, and will break 
sooner than bow." p. 263. Fuller 
has the same saying and explanation. 
A modern account of Rippon says, 
that "when James I went there in 
161 7> he was presented by the cor- 



poration with a gilt bow, and a pair 
oi spurs; the latter article cost 5/." 
It is said also, that this manufacture 
is now neglected there. 
RISSE, parL Used by Ben Jonson 
for risen. In his Poetaster, Envy 
having risen from beneath the stage, 
is made to say. 

For I am risse here with a covetous hope 

To blast your pleasures, and destroy your sporta. 

Here again : 

When you have penetrated hills like air. 
Dived to the botiom of tlie sea like lead. 
And risse again Uke cork. Masf. of Forhmate Idee. 

The folio has riss\ Whalley printed 
it rise, which, with the t short, would 
be consistent with Jonson's rules; 
for he thus declines to rise : 

Free. Ri^se. 

Fast. Ri«s,rrse,nMe. 

Fart. past. Bi's, rfse, or risen. 

E*igl. Graam., eh. xix. 

Where it is evident that by the grave 
accent he meant to mark the t long, 
as in the present tense, by the acute 
the i short ; whence it might also be 
written riss, 
RIST, also for risen. 

Where Bother firom her rist 
Ibber and Crawley hath. 

Draft. Folyolh., ovi, p. 1I7«. 

RIVAGE, s. Shore, or border. 

O do but think 
Ton stand upon the rivege, and behold 
A city on th' inconstant bUlows dancins;. 

... . «. ^^- ^» "i. Cho. 

A aty of PhoBnlCU^ standint on the rivage of the sea. 
Etuiles's Hist, of Turks, 25 B. 
The which Pactolus, with liis waters there. 
Throws forth upon the rive^ge round about him nere. 
. ^^«"-^€.lV,Ti,20. 

RIVAL, s» An associate, one who par- 
takes the same office, from the ori- 
ginal sense of rivalis. See Todd. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Seaal., L 1. 
TuUta. Amns associate him 1 
Aruns. A rtvoi with my brother. 
■D TIT A T vnw Heyu>. Rape ofLuerece. 

RIVALITY. Used in a similar manner 
by Shakespeare, for equality. 

Caesar, having made use of him in the wars against 
Pompey, presently denied him rivality ; would not let 
him partake in the glory of the action. 

Ant. and Cleop., iii, 6. 

To RIVE. To split. This word can- 
not be reckoned obsolete, though not 
at present in common use. Johnson 

? notes very modern writers for it. 
u the following passage it appears to 
be put for to explode, or discharge ; 
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because that seems to burst the piece, 
though it does not : 

Ten thousand French have ta'en the lacrament 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriatiau soul but fingliah Tnlbot. 

Here it is used for the participle 
riven : 

That seem'd a marble rocke asunder conld have Hm. 
Spetu. F. q., V, xi, B. 

tRIVELED. Wrinkled, shrunk. 

I'll give thee tackling made of riveld gold. 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous treea. 

Dido Qneen of Carthage, 1694. 
dose unto him on his left hand went Grumliates king 
of the Chionitcs, a man (I must needs say) of middle 
age, and with riveted lims, but carrying with him a 
bmve mind, and ennobled for the ensignes of many 
goodly victories. Ammatttu MareelUnut, 1609. 

RIVO. An exclamation frequently used 
in Bacchanalian revelry; but from 
▼bat derived does not appear. 

fiiro, says the drunkard. 1 Hen. /F, ii, 4. 

Yet to endear ourselves to thy lean acquaintance, cry 
rta»— hogh I Inngh and be fat. 

Blurt Master Constable, B 8 b. 
Sing, sing, or stay ; we'll quaff, or any thing : 
JCivo, saint Mark 1 Marston's WTtat yon ictU, act ii. 
Then there's my chub, my epicure, Quadratus, 
Tliat rubs his guts, daps his paunch, and cries 
£{«o. Ibid., act iv, Anc. Dr . ii, S64. 

It is sometimes joined with Castiliano, 
which suggests the idea of its being 
from the Spanish : 

Hey rivo, CastiUanOf a man's a man. 

Jew of Malta, 0. PL, viii, 877. 
And rivo he will cry, and Castile too. 

Lookt^out you, cited by Steevens. 
SeeCASTILIAN. 

Mr. Gifford conjectures that it may 
come from the Spanish rioy a river, 
winch he says was figuratively used 
for a large quantity of liquor. Mas- 
iinff., vol. ii, p. 167. This wants 
confirmation. Rio is also the first 
person, present tense, of reyr, to 
langh, in Spanish, which might do as 
well. But whence the » .^ We want 
a Spanish interjection of this form. 
ROAN. The town of Rouen, in France, 
which was so spelt and spoken here 
in the 16th century. 

In ?rance, eight leagues from Paris Fontoise stands, 
Tweeue that and Roane, which we had won before. 

Mirr.Maff.,489. 

It is Spelt Roan, and employed as a 
monosyllable, wherever it is mentioned 
in 1 Henry VI, iii, 2, and other parts 
of that play ; as, 

Now, Roan, I'll shake thy bulwarks to the ground. 

Loc. eit. 

It could only be the love of contra- 
diction that made Steevens deny the 



plain fact, asserted there by Mr. Ma- 
lone. 

It has been thought that roan, as the 
colour of a horse, was derived from 
this name; but Minshew gives roan 
as a French word, in that sense ; and 
Menage confirms it, saying, ^' Roan, 
ou Rouan, comme quand on dit cheval 
roan;** and he derives it from the 
Italian roano, which, he says, has the 
same meaning. So delusive is con- 
jectural etymology ! 
ROARING BOYS, or ROARERS. The 
cant name for the bullying bucks of 
Ben Jonson's time. Like the mohocks 
of Addison's day, they delighted in 
annoying quiet people. 

And whilst yon do Judge 'twixt valour and noise, 
To extinguish the race of the roaring hoys. 

B. Jons., vi, p. 90. 

Kastril, the angry boy, in Jonson's 
Alchemist, is a specimen of this kind 
of personage. The character of a 
roaring hoy is drawn at full length 
by sir Thos. Overbury. Char. 52. 
Quarrelling was one great part of his 
business, and therefore it is said of 
him, "He sleepes with a tobacco- 
pipe in 's mouth ; and his first prayer 
i* th' morning is, he may remember 
whom he fell out with over night." 
Sign. M 2. 

The loudest roarer, as onr city phrase is, 
Will spe4k calm and smooth. 

Bawley's Wonder, act i, Anc. Dr., v, 238. 
A very unthrift, master Thomey ; one of the country 
roaring lads; we have such, as well as the city, and 
as arrant rakeliells as they are. though not so nimble 
at their prizes of wit. IFitck if Edmonton, i, S. 

We meet with one roaring girl, but 
luckily only one, called also Moll 
Cutpurse. See Frith, Maby. 

f Or worst of all. like roarers they abuse them : 
When as tliey rend good bookes to light and dry 
Tobacco (£uglauds bainefuU dirty). 

Te'ylor's Wbrkes, 1630. 
tHela pantominicks, that themselves bedi^hts. 
Like sliamelesse double sex'd hermaphrodites, 
Virago roaring girles, that to their middle. 
To know what sexe they were, was halfe a riddle. 

' Ibid. 

fROARING-MEG. Aname for a cannon. 

Beates downe a fortresse like a roarina Mea. 

Whiting*s Albino and BeUama, 1638. 
To spend thy dayes in peacefuU whip-ber-giuuy. 
Thy name and voice, more feard then Guy of 

Warwick, 
Or the rough rumbling, roaring Meg of Barwicke. 
We should do somewhat, if we once were rouzed. 
And (being lowsie) we might then be lowsed. 

' * * TayUtr's Workes,\m. 

fROAST. To cry roast. 
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If *t be jout bappinetse a nympli to ihrife, 
Tour anagramme is here imperatiTe, 
Or to yourseife, or othen. wheu they boast 
Of dainty catea, and aftervardt ery roast. 

LeuUm'i Inna of Court Anrngrwrnmatittt 1684. 

To rule the roast, to take the lead, to 
domineer. 

Jbon, dnke of Borprni. which r%Ud (kt ro$t, and 

Eoremed both kyng Charles the f^renche kyng, and 
is whole realme. BaU, 1648. 

Howerer to cootent him, he gave him ftill power to 
rule the roast iu his counsels at home as he pleas'd 
himacif. But ootwithstnoding this great authority 
which was put into bis hsnda, the palatine was not 
satisfl'd, but fiim'd and foam'd because he was not 
made Archithalassus. Tks Fagan Primes, 1690. 

To smell of the roast, to be priaonen. 

My sonldiers were slayne fast before mine owns eyet. 
Or forc'd to flie, ye«lde, and twteU of tks rost. 

Minmrfor Mapstratss. 

To ROAT. See Bote. 
fROB. A thick jelly made from 
fruit. 

The rok of ribe8.~The rob, that is, the Juyee of the 
berriea, boyled with a third part, or somewhat more, 
of sugar added unto it, till it oecome thick, and so pre- 
serred, is for all the aforeaaid pnrpoaes preferred 
before the raw berries themselves, except for such as 
■re of a very cholerick and ardent temoerature. 

FsMMer's Fia Rectm, 16S7. 

tROBO-DAVY, or ROB-DAVY. A 

popular Dame for metheglin. 

liiatica or Corsica could not 

From their owne bearing breeding bounds be got 

Peter-se-mea, or head-strong Cliarnieo, 

Bherrv, nor Bob-o-Daww here could flow. 

The much frontiniacke, claret, red uor white, 

Graves nor high-country, could our hearts delight. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW. See Puck. 
ROBIN RUDDOCK. Robin redbreast. 

Dyd you ever see two suche little JKoiin ruddockes. 
So laden vrith breeches f 

Iktmm and Pith^ 0. PI., i, 319. 

See Ruddock. 
ROBINSON. DICK. A player, cele- 
brated in Ben Jonson's time for acting 
female characters ; to whose ezpertness 
in such parts he bears this testi- 
mony : 

The gentleman's landladT invited him 

T* a gossips' feast: now be, sir, brought Dick iZoftin- 

son, 
Drest like a lawyer's wife, amongst them all. 
(I lent him clothes) but to see liim behave it, 
And lay the law, and carve and drink unto 'em, lie. 
Jf. They say he's an in^nious vouth. 
B. 0, sir ! and dresses himself the best ! beyond 
forty o' your very ladieti I did you ne'er see him? 

DniVs an Ass, ii, 7, vol. iv, p. 6S. 

ROCHET, s. A linen vest, like a sur- 
plice, vom by bishops, under their 
satin robe. The word, it is true, is 
not obsolete, nor the thing disused, 
but it is little known, and therefore 
deserves explanation. Nichols says, 
*' The rochet was an ancient garment 
used by the bishop. In the barbarous 
Latinity it was adled rochetum, being 



derived from the German word ruck, 
which signifies the back, as being a 
covering for that." Introd, to Mom. 
Prayer, folio. Here are two small 
errors. The German word is roek 
(not ruck), and signifies an upper gar- 
ment, €iC€i^hvTfi¥. See Du Cange in 
Boecus, 

The bishops donn'd their albes and copes of state. 
Above their roehsts, button'd fair before. 

Faitf. Tasso, xi, 4. 

ROCK, s. A distaff; that is, the staff 
on which the flax was held, when 
spinning was performed without a 
wheel ; or the corresponding part of 
the spinning-wheel. Rocke, or spin- 
rocke, Dutch ; rocken. Germ. John- 
son unnecessarily goes to the Danish 
for it. 

Hands off, with gentle waning. 
Lest I you knock, with Nancy's roek. 
And teach you a little leaniing. 
Sottfi of Mine own twui Nan, fFifs Intgrp., 66. 

The word is not relinquished by poets 
of any age; it even occurs in the 
very modem song of the Spinning- 
wheel. See Johnson^ for Rock- day. 
See Distaff, Saint. 
RODOMONT. A famous hero in Ari- 
osto, from whose name we derive 
several words. He was king of 
Algier, who is first introduced iu the 
muster of the Saracenic forces against 
the Paladins, in the 14th book of the 
Orlando Furioso. He is thus de- 
scribed : 

In all the campe vras not a man more stoat. 
In all the canipe was not a man more strong; 
Nor one of whom the French stood more in doubt 
Was there the Turkish arnie all among. 
In AjjTamant's, nor in Marsilio's rout. 
Nor all the followers did to them belong: 
Besides he was (which made them dred him chiefs) 
The greatest enemie to our belief. 

HttringtoH*s Transl., xiT, 28. 

He has much business in the sub- 
sequent cantos, and is at last slain by 
Rogero. 

His name is generally used to stig- 
matise a boaster : 

He vapoured; but being pretty sharply admonished, 
he quickly bccnme mild and calm, a posture ill be- 
coming such A Rodomont. 

Sir T. Herbert, cited by Todd. 

Ben Jonson uses the expression of "a 
rodomont fashion," for a bragging 
manner. Hence also we have RodO' 
montade, v. and s,, &c. 
ROGERIAN, s. A name for a wig. 
In one of Hall's Satires, a courtier 
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takes o£f bis hat, and the wind blows 
away bis wig : 

fie hgfate, and rniii, and quickly hath him sped. 
To overtake his over-running hrad. 
The sportfall winde, to mocke the headlene man, 
Towea apaee hii pitch'd rogerian. B. iii, Sat. 5. 

Probably a very temporary term, as I 
do not find any other example of it. 
fTo ROGUE. To call a rogue. 

It mar hee thou wast put in office lately, 
Which makes thee ngu4 me so, and rayle so stately. 
Taylor's WotJm, 1680. 

ROISTER, 9. A rioter. 

If he not reeke what ruffian routers take hisjpart, 
He weeldes unwisely then the mace of Mars m hand. 
Mirr.for Mag., p. 484. 

ROISTING, a. Bullying, defying. 

I bare a routing challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factions nobles of the Greeks, 
Wai strike amazement to their drowsy spiriU. 

Tro. and Cr., ii, 2. 
But busy fault-finder, and saucy withall. 
Is nnstutg like ruffian, no manner at all. 

2W«tfr, TaiU tenons. 

Lest she should by some roistitu courtier be stolen 

away. Lily's Mothsr BonMe, A 8. 

To ROIST, v., was also used for to bully, 
or riot. 

Thou rerelling didst roist it out. 
And mad*at ofall an end. KsndaWs Posms, C 1. 

In peare at home, they swear, stare, foist, roist, fight, 
Mdjar. Jfirr. Jf«v, P- «»• 

ROISTERER is used by later authors. 
See Johnson. 

To R0MA6E, v. It appears that to 
romage, or rummage^ was originally a 
sea term, and meant, according to 
Phillips and Kersey, "To remove any 
goods, or luggage, from one place to 
another ; especially to clear the ship's 
hold of any goods." No other deri- 
vation of it is therefore required or 
probable, but from room, to make 
room, or roamage, or roamth. This 
explains what has been quoted from 

Hackluyt : 

The ships growne foule, unroomaged, and scarcely 
able to beare any sail. Vol. ii, 8. 

That is, they were not only foul, but 
had never had their cargo properly 
stowed, and therefore could hardly 
carry sail. In another place, the 
same author mentions that *' the ma- 
riners were romaging their ships;" 
t. e., they were setting them to 
rif^hts. 
R0MA6E, «. Only another way of 
writing rummage, which is still com- 
mon as a verb, though not perhaps 
as a substantive; tumultuous move- 
ment. 



The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste, and romage in the land. 

Hand., i, 1. 

ROMANT. «. Romance. [Originally, 
a book written in French.] 

Or else some romant unto us areed. 

By former shepherds taueht thee in thy youth. 

Of noble lords and ladies^ gentle deed. 

Drayt. Bel., vi, p. 1413. 

This was a Chaucerian word, not 
common in the later times . Chaucer's 
translation of the famous poem of W. 
de Loris, is entitled, " The Romaunt 
of the Rose.*' He says. 

It is the Romaunt of the Rose, 
' In which all the art of love I dose. 

ROMISH. Roman. 

A saucy stranger, in his court to mtrt, 

As in a Bomish stew. Gjfmi-, i» 7. 

A Bomish drque, or Grecian hippodrome. 

GlapthonU's Wit in a ConstahU. 

We now use it only in the phrases 
Romish church, Romish religion, and 
the like. 
tRONDELS. The staves, or cross-bars, 
of a ladder. 

Scholers and sonldiers mnst entertaine resolution to 
beare with all inconveniences and tarry the time of 
preferment: for otherwise, if either stort back, as 
wearied with some hindrances, he is anew to beginne 
againe. Yea peradventure in as ill a case, as hee, 
that goes up a ladder, but slippeth off the rondeUs, 
or when one breakes, falls dowtie in great danger. 
Bich Cabinetjumished with Varutis qf ExcdUnt 
Discriptions, 1616. 

RONDURE, or ROUNDURB. Round- 
ness, or circumference; rondeur, 
French. 

rris not the roundmrs of your old fac*d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. 

K.John,n,l. 

The first folio has rounder. 

With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare, 
That heaven's air in this hugie rondure hems. 

Sh. Sonnet, SI. 
And fill the sacred roundure of mine eares 
With tunes more sweet. Old Fartunatus, 1600, A 4 b. 

RONB. The name of Arthur's spear. 

The bigness and the length of Bone, his noble spear. 
Drayt. Polyolb., iv, p. 788. 

See ExcALiBOUB. 
tRONT. 

Being in a great swonnd, she had fallen to the ground 
backward; hut downe they burst the windows for 
syre, and there was no hitle boot to bid ront, shee 
was nine or ten dayes ere she recovered that fit. 

Jrmin's Nest of Ninnies, 1608. 

RONYON, *. A mangy, or scabby 
animal ; rogneua, French. 

Out of my doors, you witch I you hag, you bag^e, 
you poulcat, you ronvon. Merr. W. W., iv, 2. 

Aroint thee, witch, the mmpfed rowgon cries. 

Maeh., i, 8. 

See RoYNisH. 
ROOD, s. The cross, or crucifix ; rode, 
Saxon. 

You may iest on, but, by the holy rood, 

I do not hke these several councds, I. ... 

Bieh. Ill, 111, 8. 
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To make a fiste, and stretcbe ont both hia armea, and 
BO sUnd like a roode. Jscham, Toxoph.t p. 87* 

]>f ck'd all the roofe, and ahadowing the node. 
Seem'd like a ktotb, Speiu. F. 0^ VI, t, 86. 

ROOD-LOFT, in churches. The place 
where the cross stood ; still remaining 
in many churches. It contained also 
the images of saints. 

And then to zee the rood-loft^ 
Zo brnvelT zet with taints. 

Ballad of Plain Truth, /-c, Percy, ii, 292. 

This loft was generally placed just 
over the passage out of the church 
into the chancel. Stavely, Hist, of 
CA., p. 199. 
The ROOD'S BODY. The body of 
Christ, the body on the rood ; used 
chiefly in a profane oath. 

ru be ercu with him, and get von gone, or I iweare 
by the Hood's body, I'll lay you by the heela. 

Lylg'a Mother BoMbu, t. 8. 

To ROOK, or RUCK, v. To squat, or 
lodge. Rouk is used by Chaucer and 
others in the same sense. 

The raven root*d her in the chimney*a top. 
And chattering pyea in dismal discords sung. 

8H«i.F7,T,8. 
Be wonder'd at of birds by day, flie, filch, and howle 

allniifht, 
Have latie wings, be ever leane, in sullen comers 

rueke. Warner, Jib. Sngl., vii, 87, p. 185. 

Several other passages are cited by 
Steevens, but all as ruck, which is 
supposed to be the right form. See to 
Ruck, 
ROOM, for box at a play. They were 
distinguished by their prices, which 
varied much, and of course differed 
at different times. See Prices. We 
read of a two-pennie room, and some- 
times of a twelve-penny. The two- 
penny room was doubtless contem- 
porary with the penny places in the 
pit, &c. There was also a private, or 
lords' room. See as above. The two- 
penny room is here mentioned : 

1 beg it with as forced a looke, as a player that in 
speaking an epilogue, makes love to the tico-pennie 
rouau for a pluudite. 

Hotpit.o/IneurttbUPooles, 1600, Dedic. 
They [the courtesans] were so graced that they sat 
on high alone by themselres, in the best roome in all 
the playhouse. Coryat, Crud., vol. ii, p. 17, repr. 

These, however, he afterwards de- 
scribes as small galleries, 
f ROOM. For family, company. 

For offered presenta come. 
And all the Greeks will honour thee, as of odeetial 
room. Chapm. II., ix, 568. 

fROOMfiELOW. A cant name for a 
prostitute. 

Then yee descend, where he sits in a gondolow, 
With ecs throwue at him by a wanton room-be-low. 
Coryaft Cmdities, 1611. 



ROOMER, adv. More clearly; appa- 
rently a sea term, as the whole pas- 
sage quibbles upon names, with that 
allusion. [It occurs as a sea-term in 
other writers, to tack about with the 
wind ; here, to sail wide of.] 

I have (as your highnesse sees) past already the Ood- 
%eifu [Bp. Godwin], if 1 can as well pass over ttiis 
JSdunn Sands [another bisbop], I wili go roomer of 
Greenwich roeke. 

Sir J. Hiunngion on Bishops, Nug» Ant., 
fi,^3, ed. Park. 

ROOMTH, 9. Room; sufficient space 
for a person or thing to occupy. Dray- 
ton uses it in a simile drawn from a 
tree: 

Whose roomth bnt hinders others that would grow. 

Bar. fTarSj vi, 98. 
The seas then wanting roomth to lay their boisfrous 

load. 
Upon the Belgian marsh their pamper'd stomachs 
cast. Ibid., Potvolb., V, p. 769. 

Where now my spirit got roomth itself to show. 

Mirr. May., p. 536. 

Also for roominess, spaciousness : 

A monstrous paunch for roomth, and wondrous wide. 

Ibid., p. 109. 

Donne has roomful ; and roomage was 
used by Wotton. See Todd. 

t And when his voyce failed him at any time, Meccmas 
supplied his roomth in reading. Phaer's Virgil, 1600. 

Who are still at jarre 
tWith the tome earth, more roomth and space to win. 
For his unbounded limits (stretch't so farre) 
That they have pierst the aged Tellus hart. 
And from Europa, Affrica still part. 

HeyiDood^s TroM, Britaniea, 1609. 

f ROPE. Used somewhat unusually in 
the following phrase : 

Quid malum hie putt ? Whats the matter now with 
him? what a rop« ailea bet what a de\-ill would he 
have? Terence in English, 1614. 

fROPES. The small intestines. 

His talowe serveth for playsters many one; 
For harpe-strynres his ropes serve eclione. 

A Lytell Treatyse of the Horse, /-c, n.d. 

ROPERY, «. The same as roguery; 
well deserving a rope. 

I pray you, air, what saucy merchant was this, that 
was so full of Ids ropery f Bom. jr Jul., ii, 4. 

Thou art very pleasant, and full of tiiy ropery. 

Three Ladies qf London. 
You'll leave this ropery. 
When yon come to my years. 

B. and Fl. Chances, iii, 1. 

This is well illustrated by the two 
following words. 
ROPE-RIPE, fl. Fit for banging, de- 
serving a rope. 

Lord, how you roll in your rope^ripe tenns I 

Chapman's May Day, act iii, Anc. Dr., iv, 63. 

Mr. Malone has also cited a passage 
from Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique, 
published in 1553, where, after giving 
a specimen of very foul and abusive 
language, he puts in the margin, 
** Rope-ripe chiding." Miushew in- 
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serts the word rope-ripe, and explains 
it " one ripe for a rope, or for whom 
the gallows groans." 
ROPE-TRICKS, evidently the same as 
Ropery. Tricks that may lead to a 
rope. 

Why tbftl's nothing; an he begin once, he*ll nil in 
his rope-tricks. Tarn. Shr., i, 2. 

Sometimes a person guilty of such 
tricks is called a roper. See Donee's 
lUastrat, ii» 187. Parrots being 
taught to cry rope, by way of abuse, 
only shows the close affinity between 
rogue and rope, 
RORY, or RORID, a. Dewy; from 
roe, rorie. 

On Libanon at first his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with rory May-dew's wet. 

Fairf. Tasso, i, 14. 

Distilling otrorid drops of balsam to heal Die wounded. 

More agaxntt Idol., ch. 8. 

Sir T. Browne also speaks of" a rorid 
substance carried through the capil- 
lary" vessels. See T. J. 

tWheii her lascivious arms the water hurls 
About the shore's waist, her sleek head she curls } 
And rorid clouds, being suck'd into the air, 
When down ihey melt, hangs like fine silver hair. 

StUironuutis. 

fROSA-SOLIS. A spirituous liquor. 

We abandon all ale, 
And beer that is stale, 
Bosasolis, and damnable hum : 
But we will rack 
In the praise of sack, 
'Gainst Omue quod exit in um. 

Witts ReerwtioM, 1664. 
- JZmm M>{i«.— Take of clean spirits, not too strong, two 



quarts, and a quart of spring- water; let them seethe 

Kntly over a soft fire, till about a pint is evaporated j 
en put in four spoonfuls of orange-flower-water, 



:ently over a soft fire, till about a pint is evaporated 
hen put in four spoonfuls of orange-flower-water, 
and as mueh of very good cinanion- water; crush 3 
eggs in pieces, and ilirow them in shell and all; stir 
it well, and when it boiles up a little, take it off. 

Jeeompluked Fanale Instructor. 

fROSAL. Rosy. 

While thus from forlh her rosall gate she sent. 
Breath form'd in words, the marruw of content. 

Beedome'a Poems, 1641. 

ROSARY, «. A chaplet, or string of 
beads ; rosaire, French. The defini- 
tion of it by the abb^ Prevost is this : 

It consists, he says, of fifteen tens, said to be in 
honour of the fifteen mysteries in which the b. virgin 
bore a part. 6. Joyous, viz.. the annunciation, the 
visit to St. Elizabeth, the birth of our Saviour, the 
purification, and the disputation of Christ in the 
temple. 6. Sorrowful. Our Saviour's agony in the 



leu, his flagellation, crowning with thorns, bearing 
lis cross, and crucifixion. 6. Glorious. His resur- 
rection, ascension, tlie descent of the H. Ghost. His 
glorification in heaven, and the assumption of the 
Virgin herself. Manwl Lexique. 

This is good authority. Wiiy each 
of the fives is multiplied by ten, he 
does not explain ; probably to make 
the chaplet of a sufficient length. 
Others make it consist of 150 Ave 



Maries, and 15 paters. Rosaries 
being disused here, the word is no 
longer common ; but hardly requires 
exemplification. For instances, see 
Johnson. A modern French Diction- 
ary explains it, "fifteen tens of ave*e, 
each preceded by a pater," There 
was also a fraternity of the Boeary, 
instituted by St. Dominick. 
ROSE, 8. The disorder called erysipelas, 
or St. Anthony's fire. 

Amonj; the hot swellings, whereof commonly the 
foresaid impnethnmes are caused, is also the rose^ or 
erysipelas, which is none other thing but an inflam- 
mation of the skin, which in this countrv we call the 
rose. MosatCs Fhysie, p. 596, 4th edit. 

ROSEMARY. The plant was considered 
as a symbol of remembrance, and 
used at weddings and funerals. In 
Germany and France the beautiful 
little blue flower named mouse-ear or 
scorpion-grass (myosotis scorpioides) 
is called /o;ye^ me not, and given as 
a token of remembrance ; which em- 
blem has lately been adopted in this 
country. 

There's rosemary , that's for remembrance. 

Bosemary is for rememhranee. 
Between us day and night. 

Etani^s Ballads, vol. i, p. 7, ed. 1810. 

The editor appears to think that this 
particular ballad was alluded to by 
Shakespeare, in the preceding pas- 
sage ; but this, probably, was not the 
case. The combination was proverbial. 
Bosemary and rue are beautifully put 
together in the Winter's Tale ; rue for 
grace, and rosemary for remembrance : 

For you there's rosemary and rw, these keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long; 

Ch-aee and remembrance be to you both. 

And welcome to our shearing. Act iv, sc. 4. 

See Rue. 

Him rosemary his sweetheart [sent], whose intent 
Is that he her should in remembrance have. 

Dray/..5c/.,ix,p.l4S0. 

At weddings it was usual to dip the 
rosemary in the cup, and drink to the 
health of the new-married couple : 

Before we divide 
Our armj, let us dip our rosemaries 
In one nch bowl of^sack, to this brave rirl. 
And to the gentleman. City Matok,^ O. PI., iz, 870. 

Sometimes it made a garnish for the 
meats : 

I will have no great store of company at the wedding, 
a couple of neighbours and their wires; and we will 
have a capon in stewd broth with marrow, and a good 
piece of beef, stuck with rosemary. 

B.and Fl. Kn. ofB. Pestle, v, 1. 
Go, set Tou in there, and let your husband dip the 
roseSmry. hrson's Wedding, O. PL, zi. 603 
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RoBcmary was also carried at funerals, I 
probably for its odour, and as a token 
of remembrance of the deceased; 
which custom is noticed as late as 
the time of Gay, in his Pastoral Dirge. 
Mentioned also here : 

Prithee see they hare 
A iprig of rosemary, dipp'd in common water, 
Tb imell it aa thev walk along the etreeU. 

Cartwight's Ordinary, ▼, 1. 

fROSTLB. The beak of a ship. 

Yectia rostratus, a barrc or leaver with an iron point 
or end ; a rottU. Nomenclnior, lo85. 

ROTCHET, or ROCHET. A fish, now 
called the piper. In Merrett's Pinax 
(p. 186), it is called lyra, or red 
goumett now trigla lyra, where it is 
classed with the other gurnards. 

Bipup 
Thy month nnto thine ears, and slit thy noee 
Like a raw roteket. B. Jon*. Fox, iu, 7. 

I find it in the Counter-Scuffle : 

But sitting quiet, and at his ease, 
With batter'd roeketi thought to please 
His palate. 

Dryd. Misc., iu, p. 343. 

Drayton puts it with the gurnard, 
and other sea fish : 

The whiting, known to all, a general wholesome dish. 
The gurnet, rochst, mayd, ana mullet, daiuiy fish. 

Po/yott., xrr, p. 1169. 

They are brought together also in the 
Regiment of Health : 

And among all sea fyshe, the forsayde oondicions 
considered, the rochet and gumarde seeme to bee 
most holsome, for their meate and substance is most 
pure. Fol. 76, b. 

Some interpret it the roach, but I 
believe erroneously. For the robe so 
called, see Rochet. 
ROTE. A musical instrument, properly 
that which is now called a cymbal, or 
more vulgarly a hurdy-gurdy. It is 
80 called from the wheel {rota) which 
is turned to cause the vibration of the 
strings. It y» mentioned also in the 
old French romances. See Roquefort, 
Glossaire. Our early poets seem to 
Qse it for any musical instrument. 

There did he find in her delitious boure, 
The faire Fseana playing on a rote. 

Spsns. F. q., IV, ix, C. 

He also speaks of Phcebus' rote, mean- 
ing, of course, his lyre. F. Q., II, x, 3. 
To ROTE, r. To repeat by memory, as 
the tune of a song is usually repeated ; 
also to tune, in singing or playing. 

And if by chanee a tune you roie, 
'Twill foot it finely to your note. 

Drayt. Muse's Elys., p. 1457. 
I to my bottle strait, and soundly baste mv throat. 
Which doae» some country song or roundelay I roai. 
Ibid., p. 1496. 
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*<The sea's rote,'' in England's Elixa, 
Mirr. for Magist., p. 837, must be a 
misprint for " the sea's rore,'' or roar. 
Here it is put for the singing of a 
bird: 

Here— swims the wild swan, the ilke, 
Of Hollander's so term'd, no niegard of his breath, 
(As poets say of swans, wlio only sing in death) 
But oft as other birds is heard his tune to root. 
Which like a trumpet comes from his long arched 
throat. Drayt. FolyoU., xxv, p. 11B7. 

ROTHER, s. Strong manure, for forc- 
ing plants forward. It is given as a 
north country word for homed cattle, 
and rother-soil for their dung, instead 
of which rother alone is used in the 
following passage : 

For knowing fancie was the forcing rother. 
Which stirreth youth to any kind of strife. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 882. 

Here it seems to be used like the ex- 
pression rule the roast : 

Yet still we trust so riicht to rule the rother. 
That 'scape we shall the scourges that ensue. 

*^ /*W.. 456. 

fROTUNDIOUS. Spherical. 

So your rare wit that's ever at the full. 
Lyes in the cave of your rotundious skull. 

' Taylor's irortgs,ieSO. 

And the rotundious globe with splendor fillea. Ihid. 

To ROVE. To shoot an arrow for dis- 
tance, or at a mark, but with an 
elevation, not point blank; called 
also shooting at rovers. 



With broad-arrow, or prick, or ronina shaft, 

" ^ used to prick or ro»0. 

Urayt. PolyoU., xxvi. 



At markes full fortie score they i 



I see him roM at other markes, and I unmarkt to be. 
Warn. Alh. Engl., B. ii, p. 4S. 
And thou most dreaded impe of highest Jore, 
Faire Venus sonne, that with tby eruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst roes. 

^flw.F. a,lDtrod.SL8. 
And well I see this writer roees a shah, 
Kere fairest marke, yet happily not hit it. 

Haringt. Ep., It, 1L 

ROVELET. Rivulet. 

See these hard stones, how fast small rotelets 
Issue from them, though they seeme issuelesse. 

Death ofR. E. qfHwU., sign. L. 

ROVERS, s. Arrows formed for shoot- 
ing with a certain elevation, strong, 
and heavy: these, says Mr. Gifford, 
" were the all-dreaded weapons of the 
English." 

Cumd. O yea, here be of all sorta, flights, rovers, and 
butt-shafts. B. Jons. Cynthia's Bet., Masq. Sd. 

They would, probably, go furthest 
with an elevation of 45 degrees ; but 
the angle must have been taken ac- 
cording to the distance, as in throw- 
ing shells ; in this, practice had made 
the English archers very expert. 
Hence £eir arrows are described as 
darkening the air. 
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ROUNCIYAL, a. Large, strong ; from 
the gigantic bones of the old heroes, 
pretended to be shown at Roncesvalles. 

Th'ast 1 good rovneival voice to cry Itotern and candle- 
light Vntr. of Hum. Poet, Or. Drama, iii, 170. 

It was a common epithet for anything 
large or strong. Speaking of the 
gigantic bones reported to have been 
found at Roncesvalles, the translator 
of the Spanish Mandevill says in the 
margin. 

Hereof I take it it coinea that seeing a great woman 
ve say she is a BonneetaU. Fol. 22, b. ed. 1600. 

Hence Rouncival pease were the large 
sort, now called marrow-fats ; " gran- 
dins et suavius pisorum genus." Coles. 
There was also a monastery in the 
▼alley of Roncesvalles, where those 
bones were exhibited ; and from thence 
was derived the priory of our Lady of 
Rouncivall, by Charing Cross. Stowes 
London, p. 55. 

tFrom Cicero, that wrote in prose. 
So call'd from roundval on's nose. 

Mu$arum Iklicim, 1656. 

fROUND. The globe. 

And from the infections dnnphill of this round. 

Ckapm. Horn. H. in Noel. 

ROUND, GENTLEMAN OF THE. A 
gentleman soldier, but of low rank, 
only above the lancepesado; whose 
office it was to visit and inspect the 
sentinels, watches, and advanced 
guards. It was, therefore, an office 
of some trust, though little dignity. 
This has been shown by Whalley from 
a military book of 1581, where the 
degrees of the army are recited : 

The general, high-marshall with his provosts, seijeant 
seneral, seijeant of a regiment, corownel, captaine, 
ueatenant, auncient, seijeant of a company, oorporall, 
gentleman in a company, or of Ike rounde^ lance- 
passado. These are special, the other that remain, 
private or common soldiers. 

Ca»tUt or Picture ofPoliey. 

It is quoted to explain this passage : 

He had writhen himself into the habit of one of yoor 
poor infantry, yonr decay'd, minons, worm-eaten 
gentlemen of the round. 

B. Jons. Bv. Man in hie E., iii, 2. 

To ROUND, or more properly ROWN, 
IN THE EAR. To whisper ; Saxon, 
runian, susurrare. Skinner. More 
anciently, roun meant a song. See 
Rits. Anc. Songs, p. 26, 31. Or even 
a speech, or tale. Weber's Glossary 
to Metrical Romances. 

And France, whose armour conscience bnckled on. 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 

As God's own soldier, rounded in the tare. 

With that same purpose changer, that sly devil, 

• • Commodity. r. /oAn, ii, 9. 



The steward on knees set him down 
With the emperor for to rown. 

Bom. ofB. Ceeur de Lion, v, 2142. 
And she that rounds Paul's pillars in the eare. 

Hall's Sat., v. 8. 

Printed yeare in later editions, but 
not in the first. 

Disease, age, death, still in our ears they rounde. 
That hence we must, tlie sickly and the sound. 

Puttenh., B. iii, p. 178. 
The archbishop called thentohim aclerkeand rowned 
with him, and that clerke went forth and soone 
broueht in the constable of Saltwood castle, and the 
archbishop rowned a good while with him. 

G. Constanline's Examin. of W. Thorpe, in 
Wordsworth, Bed. Biop., vol. i, p. 208. 

Where see other illustrations. 

But yf it lyke you that I might romu in your eare. 
To shew yon my mynde I wolde have the lease fere. 

Skelton, Magn., E S b. 
But, being come to the supping place, one of Kalan* 
dor's servants rounded in his eare. 

Pembr. Arcad., B. i, p. 16. 

Sometimes used alone : 

They're here with me already, whisp*ring, rounding, 
Sicilia is a so-forth. nint. Tale, i, 8. 

Forthwith, revenge, she rounded thee in th* ear. 

Span. Trag., 0. PL, iii, 121. 

ROUNDEL, s. Anything round ; as, a 
round space of ground : 

It was a roundell seated on a plaine, — 
Environ'd round with trees, and manv an arbour. 

Browne, Brit. Past., i, 8, p. 71. 

Rondelle, in Cotgrave, is a small 
round shield. In Monstrellet, the 
round part of the tilting lance, which 
defended the holder's hand. See 
Southey*s Omniana, vol. ii, p. 113. 
Also a trencher, Gent. Mag., 1797, 
p. 281. 
Used also for a roundelay, or catch : 

Come now a roundel and a fairy song. 

aid*.N.Dr.,ii,i. 

A circle, as those traced by the planets : 

Bnt more or less their roundels wider are. 
As from the center they are neer or far. 

Sylv. Du B., n. 79. 

A round mark in the score of a puolic 
house : 

Charge it again, good Ferret, 
And make unready the horses ; thou know'st how. 
Chalk, and renew the rondels. B. Jons. New Inn, i, 6. 
tin briefe, then is the sunne hidden, and his shining 
light suppressed, when himselfe and tlie roundle of 
the rooone (the lowest of all the starres) accompany- 
ing together, keeping their owne proper spheres. 

Jmmianus Mareeilinus, 1609. 

ROUNDELAY seems not to want illus- 
tration. It meant either a song, or a 
dance. See T. J. 

^Roundelay, a shepheaxds dance ; sometimes used for 
a soug. Dunton's Ladies Dictumarif. 

tROUNSEPICK. See Ron8PIKb. 

And thcr with he wayted above hyra and under hym, 
and over his hede he sawe ^rownsepvk, abygee bough 
leveles, and therwith he brake it of by the body. 

Morte tP Arthur, i, 181. 

ROUSE, s. A drinking bout, a carousal. 

The king doth wake to>night, and takes his rouse. 

Haml., i, 4. 
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From the following passage it may be 
suspected to be of Danish origin : 

Tell me, thou toveraigne skinker, how to take the 
Germau's npsy-frceze, the Danisli r<ne»a, the Swi iter's 
•toop of Rhenish. Dekker's GuPs Hormb. 

Nearly the same is quoted from an 
anon.* 8ro, in Brand's Pop. Ant., ii, 
228, n, 4to ed. 

Mr. Gifford, from Barnaby Rich's 
English Hue and Cry, explains rouse 
to mean a bumper, or large glass ; and 
a carouse to be tbe pledging each otber 
in such glasses. See his note to 
Massinger's Duke of Milan, i, 1, on 
this passage : 

Your lord, by his patent, 
Stands bound to lake liia route. 

There seems to be a want of analogy 
to justify forming carouse thus from 
rouse : besides that, carouse is clearly 
from the French. See Cotgrave, and 
others. It is evident, however, that 
the latter means a bumper, or large 
glass : 

Take the rotue freely, fir, 
Twill warm yoar blood, and make yov fit for jollity. 
B. /- Fl. Luyal Subject, iv, 6. 

Here a full glass has been previously 
mentioned : 

I're took, iinoe rapper, 

A route ot two too much, and by 

It warma my blood. /iii., Kn. <f MalU, iii, 4. 

Gone is my fleah, yet thirst lies in the bone. 
Give me one rouee, my friend, and get thee gone. 

Heaiey*t Disc, of New World, p. 84. 
The second course is not yery dain'T, but howsoever, 
they moysten it well with tem\kh\ti. route*. 

Hid., p. 60. 

ROWEL, s. Any small wheel; roue, 
French . Usually applied to the wheel- 
shaped points of a spur, but by 
Spenser to the rolling part in a bit, 
called a canon-bit : 

His stubborn steed, with curbed canon bit, 
Who under him did trample as the aire. 
And cbauft, that any on fiia back should sit. 
Their iron rowelt into frothy foauie he bit. 

F.Q.,l,ru,97. 
The golden plumes she wears 
Of that proud bird [peacock] which starry rowellt 
bears. S^h. Du Bart,, p. 292. 

fROWSEY. Dirty. 



I thought it good, necessary, and mvbonnden dutye, 
to acquaynte your goodness with the abhominable, 
wycked, and detestable behavor of all these rotcteg 



ragged rabblement of rakehelles. 

Htarman't Catmtfor Commen Cttrtilort, 1&67- 

fTo ROWTE. To snore. 

Hark, my pygg, how the knave dooth rowle f 
Well, whyle he aleepth in Idlenea lappe, 
Idlenes marke on hym shall 1 ckppe. 

PUy of Wit and Science, p. 10. 

ROY, s. Licentiously used by several 
authors for king, for the sake of a 
rhyme; though never properly an 



English word. Puttenham complains 
of it, as an unwarrantable licence used 
by Gower, "who to make up his rime 
would for the most part write his 
terminant sillable with false ortho- 
graphie, and many times not sticke 
to put in a plaine French word for an 
English, and so," he adds, '* by your 
leave do many of our common rimers 
at this day : as he that, by all likely- 
hood, having no word at hand to 
rime to this word [joy], he made his 
other verse end in [roy], saying very 
impudently thus, 

roightie lord of love, dame Venus onely joy. 
Who art the highest God of any heavenly roy. 

(Probably Warner.) 

"Which word was never yet received 
in our language for an English word." 
B. II, ch. viii, p. 67» 
He makes the same complaint again 
at p. 21 1, where he calls it a Soraismct 
or mingle-mangle of languages. It 
was, however, more used than he 
knew ; or the common rimers disre- 
garded his remonstrance. Thus, 

Yet ten times more we Joye, 
Yon think us stoarde [stored], our warning abort, for 
to receyve a roye. Promot 4" Catt., 6 pi., i, 69. 
Because he firat decreased my wenlth, bereft my joy. 

1 pray you, gods, he never )m> a roy. 

Higina, in Mirr.for Mag., p. 68. 
Without diadaine, hate, discord, or anuy j 
Even as our father, raigu'dthe noble roy. 



Ibid., p. 75. 
f) 

T. Hudton't Judith, in Sylvetter*t Du Bartas, p. 750. 



Reatore my strength, this said (with pale annoiy] 
She rudely rose, and struck this sleeping roy. 



Which is the worse, because Holo- 
fernes, there spoken of, was not a 
king. This kind of licence, and more 
particularly that of changing the final 
syllables for the sake of a rhyme, was 
not given up for some time. Spenser 
frequently took such liberties. 
ROYAL MERCHANT. It was very 
properly observed by Warburton, 
that royal is not merely a ranting 
epithet as applied to merchants. 
Such merchants were found in 
the Sanudos, the Giustiniani, the 
Grimaldi, &c., of Venice, who erected 
principalities in the Archipelago, 
which their descendants enjoyed. The 
Medici of Florence were also royal 
merchants. Hence the title is oft^a 
alluded to : 

Enough to press a royal mtrchatU down. 

Mer, Vemce,ij,\, 
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How, like a royftl merehaU to return 

Your great magnificence. Afau. Etiugaio, ii« 4. 

Florez, io the Beggar'a Bosh of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, is a royal merchant, 
being earl of Flanders, and a sovereign 
prince. Hence the play was revived 
under the title of the Royal Merchant, 
by Hen. Norris, comedian, in 1706. 
I have seen also a sermon, entitled 
the Merchant Royally preached at 
the nuptials of lord Hay, Jan. 6, 
1607, in which the lady is minutely 
compared to a ship. The author's 
name is Robert Wilkinson. Printed 
first in 1615. 

Sir Thomas Gresham was commonly 
called the royal merchant, both from 
his great wealth, and becanse be con- 
stantly transacted the mercantile busi- 
ness of queen Elizabeth. 
ROYNISH, a. Mangy, or scabbed; 
from rogneux, Fr. A Chaucerian 
word. 

The rojfnuk clown, at whom lO oft 
Tonr craee was wout to langh, is also miatinf . 

J» you Hke it, ii. 8. 
AUhongh she were a Inaty rampe, somewhat like 
Gatlenietta, or Maid-Marian, yet she was not inch 
a rmmisk numel, such a dissolute Giilian-ftirt. 

Oarbr. Harvey Fierce'i Sujmogat, 

tROYSTER-DOYSTER. 

He qoaffes a cup of Frenchmans Helicon. 
Then roytUr doyHer in his oybe tcHrmea. 

The Retwiufnu Ptnuusui, 1606. 

fRUB. A chance. 

Myself will lead, and scour so clear a way, 
That flight shall leaTO no Greek a rub. 

CJumrn, 71., zr. 

To RUB ON THE GAULE. To rub 
on a place that is galled and sore ; to 
touch a tender point : 

Enough, you rvVi Uie eniltie on tkegauU; 
Both sense and names do note them very neare. 

ifirr.jra^., 463. 

RUBIOUS, a. Red, resembling a ruby ; 
rubied is more common, though less 
elegant. 

Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and mbious. Ticelftk N^ i, 4. 

This is so pleasing a word, that one 
is surprised not to find it exemplified 
in old, nor copied by later poets ; yet 
it is formed by very fair analogy. 
RUCK. A gigantic bird, probably of 
the vulture kind, which is called roc 
in the modem translations of the 
Arabian tales. It is supposed to be 
the condor, which is thought, even by 
modern writers, to grow to the size 
of eleven or twelve feet in extent of 



wings. Still fable magnified it. It 
is described in Bochart's Hierozoicon, 
and the Travels of Marco Polo. See 
Hole on the Arabian Nights, p. 48. 

As I go by Madagascar, I would see that great bird 

rucke, that can carry a man and horse, or an elephant. 

Burt. Anat. ofMel.,p. 248. 

He cites Marco Polo in the margin, 
as his authority. 

This grew to heat, but then the mighty ruek 
Soon parts the fray, each did from other pluck. 

Refereuce Unt. 
Of the bird rue that bears an elephant. 
Of mermaids that the sonthem seas do hannt. 

Hall, Sat., iT, 6. 
All feather'd things yet ever known to men, 
I^om the huge ruek unto the little wren. 

Drayl. Nook's FL, foL hr, 1SS7. 
O that I ere might have the hap 
To get the bird, which in the map 

Is called tlie Indian ruck, 
I'd give it bim. Corbet** Poems, p. 184. 

This bird is introduced as the Genius 
of Voraciousness, in Hall's Mundus 
alter et idem, B. i, c. x^ and by his 
imitator, Healey. 
To RUCK, V. To squat like a bird on 
its nest, or a beast sitting ; noticed 
before under Rook. Chaucer wrote 
it rouk, and applies it to a sheep 
resting in the fold. 

Bnt live, quoth she onto the owle, ashamed of the 

light. 
Be woudred at of birds by day, flie, filch, and howle 

all ni^ht ; 
Have lazie wings, be ever leane, in snllen comers 

rueke, 
When thou art scene be thought of foike a signe of 

evil lucke. Warner, Alb. £ng., p. 185, ed. 1610. 
The furies ,made the bride-groomes bed, and on the 

iger of ill raccesse and Incke. 
Qolding*9 Ovid, p. 7S, ed. 1608. 

See Todd. 
fRUCKED. Perhaps for rugged. 

A rucked barke oregrewe their bodye and face. 
And all their lymbes erewe itarke and stiffe also. 

The Newe Metamorphoeis, 1600, MS. 

fRUDDER. Thus explained, 

A rudder or instrument to stirre the meash fiat with, 
notacnlum. Witkale* Dieiionarie, ed. 1608, p. 178. 

RUDDOCK. The bird called robin 
red-breast. 

The ruddock wonld, with charitable bill,— 
Brinp thee all this. Cymb., if, S. 

The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays, 
The ouzell shrills, the ruddock warbles soft. 

Spetu. Bpitkalaudum, v. 8. 

The golden ruddock was the gold- 
finch. 
RUDDOCKS, RED. Money, t. e., gold 
coin ; from an idea that gold is red, 
which, odd as it seems, *was very 
prevalent. Gold, to look at all red, 
must be much alloyed with copper. 
Tet such was the common phrase. 
48 



house did rueke 
A cursed owle, the 
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Hij girdle otgMd m fti^ 

With peorli bedecked eumptuooBlT. 

BlUs, Spec, of Barfy P., iii, 888. 
He told him forth the good red gold. 

Heir o/Linne, Percy, Set., ii, 128. 
Tlie redde herring— brought in tlte red ruddocks^ — 
aa thick as oatmeale, and made Yarmouth for argent 
put dowB the city of ^i^entine. 

Noih't Frmte ofRtd Herring, Harl. Mite., 
Park, vi, 167. 
Whoaoerer ^ill retaine a lawier, and lavftilly ieeke 
his owne right, most he fnrnislied vith 8 pocketi. In 
the flrst pocket he must liave his declarationa and 
certiticatea, wherewith he niny shew his right. In 
the second pocket he must hare his red ntddocke* 
ready, which he must give unto bis iawier, who will 
iiot set penne to paper without ihcm. In the third 
pocket he must have patience. 
Choice <^ Change, 1&85, in Cent. Lilermria, ix, p. 436. 

So Flo ho, under Zanfrone : 
Used alao for crownes, peat pieces of gold, as our 
countiymeu say red-mdJockei. 

Also ff olden-ruddocks : 

If one be oMe, and have silver hairea on his beard, so 
he hxiveaolden ruddoekt in his bagees, hee must bee 
wise and honourable. lylg'e Midas, ii, 1. 

Ay, that is he, sir Arthur ; he hath the noblea. the 
golden ruddocks, he. Lond, Prod., ii, 1. 

Or merely ruddocks: 

The greedie carle came there within a space. 
That own'd the sold, and saw the pot behind 
Vhere ruddocks ix], but ruddocks could not find. 

TurhertiU, Chalm. Poets, ii, 647. 
f The owner, when he eame and save 
From thence his ruddocks refte. 

Kendall's Flowers ofEpigmmmes, 1B77. 

Hence we clearly see Low blood, on 
the other hand, might be supposed 
to represent gold-lace. See Gild. 
BUDESBY, 8. A rade person. 

To give my hand, oppos'd against mv heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rude^, tuU of spleen. 

Tom. Shre», iii, S. 
Be not oiTended, dear Gaesario,— 
Budesky, begone. Ttoelftk N., iv, 1. 

Johnson calls it a low word; he 
should rather have said familiar. 
fRUDGE-GOWN. A gown of coarse ker- 
sey cloth, hence used for a low person. 

Thousands of monsters more besides there be 
Which I fast hoodwink'd, at that time did see ; 
And in a word to shut up this discourse, 
A rudg-goums ribs are good to spur a horse. 

fTitis Becreations, 1864. 

RUE. Called herb of grace ^ and often 
alluded to; conjectured to be so 
called because nsed in exorcisms 
against evil spirits. See T. J. 

Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 
ru set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 

JZteA.//,iii,4. 

See also Haml., iv, 5. 

Here it is punned upon, in the name 

oiEuy 



But that this man» this herb of grace, Buv Diaz, 
«... - .» - i. ... g|,„uld Blip thus, 

B. 4- n. Island Pr., i, 1. 



This father of our faculties, shuuld c 



Sometimes herb-grace^ in one word : 

i of them smiled and said, rue was called Aeri- 



grace, which though they scorned in their youth, they 
mii^t wear in their age. Greene*s Quip, sign. B S. 



Rue, the herb, was also a common 
subject of puns, from being the same 
word which signified sorrow or pity : 

I'll set a hank of rue, sour herb of grace j 
Bus, even for ruth, shortly shall be seen 
lu the rememhranoe of a weeping queen. 

BieA. IT, loc. cit 
That bed, which did all joys display. 
Became a bed of rue. B. BfthmtUe. 

See Todd. 
2b RUE, or REW, o. In the sense of 
to pity. 

Ana til the dore of death for sorrow drew, 
Complayning out on me that would not on them rat. 
Spens. F. Q., VI, viii, 20. 

A RUFF, as a female neck-ornament, 
made of plaited lawn, or other mate- 
rial, is well known; but it was 
formerly used by both sexes. The 
effemiuacy of a man^s ruff, being 
nicely plaited, is well ridiculed by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

For how ridiculous wrrt to have death come 
And take a fellow pinn'd up like a mistrrss I 
About his neck a ruff, like a pineh'd laothorn. 
Which schoolboys make in wmter? 

Nice FaXour, iii. 1. 

It was, however, worn both by divines 
and lawyers, till it was supplanted by 
the laced, or cut-band, as a smarter 
thing ; but this was a later fashion : 

Buffs of the bar, 
By the vacation'^ power, IransUtcd are 
To cut-work bands. Habingion, p. 111. 

A very small rufi^ was at one time 
characteristical of a puritan : 

O miracle! 
Ont of yoar little ruffe, Dorcas, and in the faahion, 
Doat thou hope to be saved ? Maine's City Match. 
She is a non-conformist in a close stomacher aiid ruff 
t^ Oeneta frint. Boris's Microcosm., p. 95, Bliss's ed. 

I Rujff^ meant a trump card (Charta 
dominatrix. Coles) ; and to rv/f a 
card is still used, in some places, for 
to trump it. It was also the name 
of a game, like whist. See Tbump. 
See the rules in the Complete Game- 
ster, p. 81, under the title of " Eng- 
lish ruff^ and honours.*' It was also 
a term in the game of gleek. In the 
following passage it seems to mean 
the flourishing state, the height : 

And in tiie n^e of his felidtie 

Prickt with ambition, he began disdaine 

His bastard lord's usurp'd authority. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 607. 
tLnsia, who scorns all other imitations. 
Cannot abide to be out-gone in fashions. 
She says she cannot ha%-e a hat or ruff, 
A gown, a peticoat, a band, or caff. 
But that these atisens (whom she doth hate) 
Will get into % at ne'er so dear a rate. 

WUts Beoftknu, 1654. 
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tBUPF-BAND. Another name for a ruff. 

Jtf. I have it in my band. 

A. BecMQie it is aomewhat hot this moraing, it were 

belter for me to weare a falling band. 

Fauengtr ofBentemutOt 1613. 
What madnesse did possesae 70a P did you thinke 
that none but citizens were marked for death, tliat 
onelv a bhieke or dviU suit of apjMiell, with a nQf«- 
toM, was ouely the plagues lirery. 

Taylof't Workei, 16S0. 

tRUFFINOUS. Ruffianly, outrageous. 

To shelter the sad nounment from all the rvffi$unu 

pride 
Of storms and tempests. Ckapw^ 11., n, 466. 

RUFFLE of a boot. The turned-down 
top, hanging in a loose manner, like 
the rujle of a shirt. 

One or the roweUs of my sflrer iporf, eatehed hold of 
the ruffle of my boot. 

B. Jons. Every Man out qf ff., ir, 6. 

Hence Decker speaks of a ruffled 
hoot. Guf 9 Hornbook, ch, I. 
It seems probable, from these ex- 
amples, that ruffle is the proper 
reading here : 

Why he will look apon his boot and sing ; mend the 

Tnu[ruffU] and sing. AtPe W., iii, S. 

f 5Aa. Fie, how yoa writh it ; now it looks just like 

Anf^^boot 

5Uc. Or an oyld paper lanthoni. 

Cart¥)r\ghe$ Ordinary, 1651. 

A RUFFLE. A bustle, or, perhaps, a 
scene of plunder. 

Some time a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 

Of court and dty. SA. Lower'e CompL, Suppl., i, 741. 

To RUFFLE. To be turbulent and 
boisterous. 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 
And rt0e in the commonwealth of Home. 

Tihu Jndron., i, 9. 
To Britaine orer seas from Borne went L 
To qnaile the Picts, that nMed in that ile. 

ifm-./orif^., 166. 

To rob, or plunder : 

I am your host, 
With robber's hands, my hospitable favours 
You should not mffle thus. JT. Letw, iii, 7. 

A RUFFLER. A cheating bully; so 
termed in several acts of parliament, 
particularly in one made in the reign 
of Henry VIII, which is thus quoted 
in an old pamphlet : 

A nc^r is so called in a statute made for the punish- 
nent of vacabonds, in the S7th yeare of kynir Henry 
the eight, late of most famous memory. — fie is so 
odled when he goeth first abroad, eyther he hath 
serred in the warres, or els he hath bene a servinge 



man, and weary of well doing, shaking of [off] all 
payne, doth ehuse him the ydle lyfe, and wretchedly 
wanders aboute the most shyres of this realme ; and 



with stonte audacyte demanndeth where he tliinketh 
he may be bolde, and ciroomspecte ynough as he 
sethe cause to aske eharitie. 

Harman'i Cateat for Common Cursitors, B S a. 
Brother to this upright man, flesh and blood, ruffling 
Tear-cat is my name; and a n^Ur is my stile, my 
title, my profession. Boar. Oirl, 0. PL, yi, lOe. 

Any lawless, or violent person : 



And what the nffler spake, the lout took for a reidite, 
for there the best was worst) worst best renrded. 

Mirr.for Mag., 4fIZ. 
That were it not that Justice ofte them greeve. 
The just man's goods by ruftere should be reft 

Promos and Cass., ii, S. 
Look to your brain-pans, boyes, here comes a traine 
Of roysting ntfflers, that are knaves in gmine. 

Hon. Ghost, p. M. 

RUINATE, adj. Ruinous. 

Shall lore in building grow so ruinate f 

Com.qfBrr.,m,% 

RUINATE, V. To reduce to ruin. 

I will not ruinate my father's house. 

Who gave his blood to lime the stones together. 

8 Hen. 71, ▼. 1. 

Also in Titus Andr., v, 3. Both 
plays are of doabtfal origin. See 
Johnson. 

Ruinated is still sometimes used, as 
applied to a building. Mr. Pegge 
considered it as peculiar to Lon- 
doners. Jnecd. of Engl. Lang. 
RULE, 8. Apparently put for beha- 
viour, or conduct; with some, in 
allusion, perhaps, to the frolics called 
mU-rule. 

If yon priz'd my ladVs favour at anything more than 
contempt, you would not give means for this uncivil 
rule. Twelfth N.. ii, S. 

And at each pause they kiss ; was never seen sueh nUe 
In any place but here, at bonfire, or at yule. 

Drayt. Folyolb., xxvii, p. 1189. 

fBUMKIN. A sort of drinking-Tessel. 

Ale in Saxon nraii'mthen. 

Such as will make grim Malldn prate, 
Bouseth up valour in all men. 
Quickens the poets wit and pen, despiseth f$U. 

Wit and broUery, 1666. 
Bnt when the keen cheroketh blows fat bumplun. 
Who will refuse to drink thee into rumUn. 

Oayton*s Art ofLonqnity, 1669. 

RUMNET. A sort of Spanish wine, 
less frequently mentioned than many 
others. 

All blade wines, over-hot, compound, strong thick 
drinks, as muscadine, malmsie, all^pint. rttmney, 
brown bastard, metheglen, and the like— are hurtful 
in this case. Burton, Jnat. Mel., p. 70. 

Spaine bringeth forth wines of white colour, but 
much hotter and stronger, as eacke, rumney, and 
bastard. Cogan, Haven qf Health, p. S89. 

See also in Sack. 

tVinum Hitpanense. Spanish wine, rumney or sacks. 
Ifomenclator. 

fRUMOROUS. Murmuring. 

Clashing of armours, and the rumorons sound 
Of the steme billowes, in contention stood. 

Drayton*s Moyses in a Map of his Miracles, 1604. 

RUMP-FED, a., on which so much has 
been written, meaus, probably, no- 
thing more than fat-bottomed; fed, 
or fattened in the rump. 

Aroint thee, witch I the rump-fid ronyon cries. 

Macb.,i,9. 

It is very true that fat flaps, kidneys, 
rumpe, and other scraps, were among 
the low perquisites of the kitchen, as 
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Mr. Steevens has abundantly shown, 
in his note. But in such an allusion, 
there would have been little reason to 
prefer rumps; scrap-fed would be 
more natural, and kidney-fed, or flap- 
fed, equal. But fat-rumped conveys 
a picture of the person mentioned^ 
which the others would not in any 
deg^ree. 
RUNNEL, a. A small stream^ or brook ; 
a small run of water. 

With nrarmnr loud, down from the moantain's aide, 
A little nmttel tnmhled near the place : 
Thither he ran, and fill'd hit helmet wide. 

Fairf. Tasso, zii, 67. 

The word was used by Collins. See 
T.J. 
RUSH. Branch and rush seem to be 
put for branch and root, in two pas- 
sages of Isaiah, in our public version. 
It it, however, a literal translation 
from the Hebrew, and not at all an 
English phrase. 

The Lord will rut off from Israel head and tail, hranek 
and rusk^ in one diiy. iz, 14. 

Neither shall there be anv work for Egypt, which the 
head or tail, branch or ruih, may do. xix, 16. 

It means, clearly, ffreat and small, 
and is so rendered in the Septuagint, 
at the former place ; in the second, 
iLpxt)v Ka\ riXos, Yatabltis, and 
other commentators, say, that by 
branch the Hebrews meant "the 
strong," and by rvsh *' the weak per- 
sons.'* See Del Rio, Adagiaha Sacra, 
p. 323. 
RUSH, FRIAR. A personage cele- 
brated in the marvellous legends of 
old times. He is thus described : 

Saw Te never Fryer RNihe 
Painted on a cloth, with a side-long cow's tayle, 
And crooked cloven feet, and many a hoked nayle ? 
}'or al the world (tf I shud judg) chould recken him 

his brother, 
Loke even what face Frifr Ritsk had, the devil had 

saeh another. Gammer Gurton, O. PI., ii. i1. 

Fner Rush was for all the world such another fellow 
as this Hud&nn, and brought np in the same schooie, 
to wit, in a kitclien. — For the reading whereof I refer 
yon to Frier Rusk his storie, 8tc. 

Reg. Scot, Disc, of Wlteher., p. 622. 

The face of Friar Rush might well re- 
semble that of the devil, since, ac- 
cording to the tale, he was a devil. 
This curious history was printed in 
1620, and particularly recommended 
to young people ! It had probably 
been often printed before. The title 
is this : ** The Historic of Fner Rush : 
how he came to a house of Religion to 



seeke service, and being entertained 
by the Priour, was first made under 
Cooke. Being full of pleasant mirth 
for young people/* But the half-title 
prefixed to the tale lets out the secret : 
"A pleasant History, how a Devil 
(named Rush) came to a religious 
house to seeke a service." An ac- 
count of this scarce tract was given 
in Mr. Beloe^st Anecdotes of Literature, 
with the arguments of all the chapters^ 
and a specimen of the narrative. 
Vol. i, pp. 248-252. The tale was 
reprinted for Tiiphook, in 1810. 
It may be observed, that the whole 
tale is designed as a severe satire upon 
the monks, the pretended friar being 
sent from hell in consequence of news 
brought to the prince of devils, ** of 
the great misrule and vile living of 
these religious men ; to keepe them 
still in that state, and worse if it 
might be." P . 2, repr. 
RUSH-BEARINGS. A sort of rural 
festivals ; or, rather, another name 
for the pai-ish wakes, held at the 
feast of the dedication of each church, 
when the parishioners brought fresh 
rushes to strew the church. See 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, yoL i, 
p. 436, 4to ed. 

Hit [the roflBan's] soverei^ty is showne highest at 
May-games, wakes, summeriiif^s, and rush-bearings ; 
where it is twentie to one bat hee becomes bene- 
ficiall to the lord of the maDnour, by meaues of a 
bloody note, or a broken pate. 

cuius* s Whinu., p. 133. 

RUSH-BUCKLER. Equivalent to 
Swash-buckler, q. v. A bullying 
and violent person. 

Take into this numher also their serrants ; I mean 
all tliat flock of stont, braifginti: rush-bucklers. 

Hore's Utopia^ by R. Robinson, vol. ii, p. 39, Bibd. 

The Latin is, "cetratorum nebu- 
lonum." Mr. Dibdiu is mistaken in 
his interpretation. It is from " rush- 
ing out with bucklers.*' 
RUSH-RINGS. The marrying with a 
rush-ring is sometimes mentioned. 
Probably it was only such a jocular 
mode of marrying as leaping over a 
broomstick. It appears, however, 
that an evil use was occasionally made 
of the jocular marriage, in seducing 
young women ; as appears froi^ one 
of the constitutions of Salisbury: 
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'^Nec qnisqaam annulum de junco, 
vel qnacanque vili materia, yel pre- 
iioBtL, jocando manibus innectat mu- 
liercularum, ut liberiu8 cum ea for- 
nicetar ; ne dum jocari se putat, Aono- 
ribus matrimoDialibus se astringat." 
Du Cange in Annultts. A similar 
custom is recorded as prevailing in 
France. Popular Ant,, 4 to, vol. ii, 
.38. 

:ni cronn thee with a garland of straw then, 
And I'll marry thee with a nuk-ritta. 

lyJveHonVi Rivals. 
And Tommv was so to Kattv, 
And weddeu her with a rush-ring. ' 
WineAsst. Wedding, PiUs to Purgs Mel., toI. i, p. 276. 

These passages, cited by sir Jobn 
Hawkins, are proofs enough of the ex- 
istence of the practice, whether in 
jest or earnest ; but that it was the 
former, is proved by the passage from 
Du Cange. Tib, however, was a 
common name for a kind female. 

Tboa art the damned door-keeper to every 
Coystrel, thai comes enquiring for his Ttb. 

Pericles, Mnlone Suppl., ii, 129. 
As fit— as Tib's rush for Tom's fore-finger. 

JWs Well, ii, 2. 

Tib was also the ace of trumps at 
^leek, and Tom the knave: which 
«ards were probably so named, 
because the appellations Tom and Tib 
were in common use, to signify lad 
and lass. 

Tom and Tibbe are introduced as 
common names in Churchyard's ac- 
count of queen Elizabeth's entertain- 
ment in Suffolk and Norfolk : 

C. And dotli not Jove and Mars beare sway ?— 
P. Then put in Tom and Tibbe. and all beares sway, 
Bcc. Nieh. Progr., vol. ii, p. 69. 

See Tib. 
RUSHES STREWED IN ROOMS. 
Our countrymen never loved bare 
floors ; and before the luxury of car- 
pets was introduced, it was common 
to strew rushes on the floors, or in 
the way where processions were to 
pass. This our poets, as usual, attri- 
.buted to all times and countries. 
Thus Tarquin is represented as tread- 
ing on rushes in the chamber of 
Lucretia : 

Oar Tarqnin thns 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken'd 
The chasiiiy he woanded. Cjrmi., ii, 8. 

Thus Mortimer is invited to lie down 
on the rushes, at the feet of the Welch 
lady: 



She bids yoa on the wanton rushes Iet y<m dovB. 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap. 

1 Hen. IT, ill. 1. 

At the coronation of Henry Y, when 
the procession is coming, the grooms 
cry. 

More nukes, more rushes I % Hen, IF, v, 6. 

Thus also at a wedding : 

ynll many maids, clad in their best array. 
In honour of the bride, coaie with their flaskets 
Fill'd full with flowers; others iu wicker baskets 
Bring from the marish rushes, to o'erspread 
The ground, whereon to church the lovers tread. 

Browne, Brit. Past., I. 9. 

They were used green : 

Where is this stranger ? Rushes, ladies, ruslus, . 
Rushes as green us summer for this stranger. 

B. and Fl. Valentiuian, ii, 4. 
Sweet lady, I do honour the meanest rush in this 
chamber for your love. 

B. Jons. Bv. Man out ofH., iii, 9. 

In allusion to this practice, rushed 
was sometimes put for " strew'd with 
rushes." 

Thon dancest on my heart, lascivious queen, 
Lv'n as upon these rushes which thou treadest. 

Dumb Knight, 0. PI., iv, 476. 

Not worth a rush ; it was, probably, 
this custom of strewing rushes on the 
floor, tliat gave rise to this phrase for 
anything of no value : 

But bee not pinned alwayes on her sleeves ; strangers 
have greene rushes, when dnily guests are not worth 
a rush. Lylg's Sapho and Phaon, ii, 4. 

Being scattered so profusely, and 
trodden to pieces without reserve, 
they were of course, singly, of very 
little value. 

fTo mince it with a minion, tracvnc a pavion or 
'hisFare\ " """' 



galliardo uppon the rushes. Kche kislPareweU, IfiSl 

RUSHY-MILS. Apparently, a sportive 
imitation of mills, made by the shep- 
herds in running water, and com- 
posed of rushes. 

His spring should flow some other way ; no moro 

Should it in wanton manner ere be seene 

To writhe in knots, or give a gown of greene 

Unto tlieir meadowes : nor be srene to play. 

Nor drive the rushv-mits, that in liis way 

The shepherds made. Browne, Brit. Past., 1, i, y. 729. 

fRUSSE. A Russian. 

The contrary whereof other ambassadors and the 
laste that lionourable and renowned gen. sir Richard 
Lea, found his neatest crosse, for pride, opinion, and 
selfe will, is inlierent to any Russe put in place of 
honor. Sir Thomas Smith's Foiags, 1806. 

RUSSETS. Clothes of a russet colour; 
the holiday dress of a shepherd was 
of that kind of cloth: the colour 
being a sort of dingy brown. Hence 
the name of russet, or russetine, given 
to some apples. 

He borrow'd on the workiM dales his holr russets 
oft. Warner, Jit., ir, 90, p. 91. 
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AadL for the better eredit of the world. 
In ttieir freah nu$eti erery one doth n. 

Drayt. Bel., ix, p. 14S9. 

fBUSSETINO. A kind of apple. 

Hot pirain, which we hold of kerneU-fraits tlie king ; 
The apple oreudge; then the BH>ory msseitiug. 

J)raytOM'4 Folyolbitm, ttonglS. 

RUTH, *. Pity ; from to rue, in the 
sense of to pity. Used by Milton, 
and still later ; but now seldono, ex- 
cept by poets who affect old words. 
Ruth4es8 is common ; ruth-ful much 
less so. 

Tho can she weep to stir np gentle mth. 

Both for her noble blood and for her tender youth. 

Spent. F.q.Xi,^' 
Would the nobility lay aside their rutk^ 
And let me nee my sword. Conoid i, 1. 

Here it seems to be used for cruelty, 
which is so contrary to its proper 
sense, that it is not easily accounted 
for: 

The Banes with ruth our realme did overmn, 
Their wrath inwmpt us aU in wretchednease. 

Jftrr. /or if o^., p. S96. 

Perhaps the author meant in a pitiful 
manner, in a way to cause ruth^ or 



pity. 
RUT" 



TH, v., for rueth, the third person 
singular of to rue. 

O heaven, quoth I, where is the place aifordi 
A friend to iieipe, or any heart that ruth 
The most dejected hopes of wronged truth. 

Browne, Brit. Patt., I, iv, p. 101. 

RUTTER, or RUTTIER. An old sea 
term, corrupted from the French, 
rentier ; a directory to show the pro- 
per course of a vessel . Cotgrave says 
it is a directory for finding out 
courses either by sea or land ; but I 
have not found it in the latter accep- 
tation. Blount says that it means 
also, " One, that by much trotting up 
and down, is grown acquainted with 
most ways ; and hence an old beaten 
aoldier, or an old crafty fox." Glos- 

yij tables are not yet one quarter emptied of notes 
oat of their table ; which because it is, as it were, a 
•ea rutter diligently kept amongst them from age to 
age, of all their ebbs and flowes, and winds. 

Naeh'tPr. of Rett H., Hart. Misc., vi, 151. 

In the Catalogue of the Harleian Man- 
uscripts, No. 6207, Art. 3, entitled, 
«< Observations and Directions for 
Sailors," contains six ruttere, or di- 
rection for particular routes at sea. 
Rutter was also corruptly used for 
reuter, or reiter^ a German trooper. 
See Todd. 
RYAL, or RIAL. An English gold 



coin, which under Elizabeth passed 
for 15«. The name derived from a 
Spanish coin, rSai, or royal, value only 

They play'd good store of gold and tilTer, ratine it^ 
for the present, at the 10th or 13th peny, so as above 
a noble, or a ryall, was not (in common account) to 
be lost at a sitting. Ear. on FI09, i, p. 906. 

Kersey defines it, ''A piece of gold, 
which, temp. H. 6, was current for 
10«., under H. 8 for Us. 3d,, and 
under Q. Elix. for IBs" The proper 
name of this coin was Spub-eoyal, 
which see. 
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fSABBT. Grabbed r Sabbed, in the 
dialect of Sussex, means saturated. 

Though it be Tery loehery unto thee^ 
Dot with a eoMy politician's face. 

Fittoria CoromioiM, ed. 16S1. 

fSACCAGE. Plunder. 

Who whiles he busily bestirred himselfe among thoee 
that fell to spoyle and mceo§e, chauneed, by ocoasion 
of his loose and large garmoits that entangled him. 
to catch a fall forward. 

HoUanfe Aumianue MmreeUiHU*, 1(109, 
When the eoceage therefore was divided and dealt 

ItU, 

SACK. A Spanish wine of the dry or 
rough kind ; vin sec, French ; sae, 
German. It is even called seek, in 
an article cited by bishop Percy from 
an old account book of the city of 
Worcester: "Anno Eliz. xxxiiij. 
Item, for a gallon of claret wine, and 
secky and a pound of sugar." Other 
instances have been found. See the 
various notes on the two parts of 
Hen. IV. The same wine, undoubt- 
edly, which is now named Sherry. 
Falstaff expressly calls \i SherrU sack, 
that is, sack from Xeres, t. e.. Sherry. 
Blount, in his Glossographia, exactly 
so describes it: '* Sherry sack, so 
called from Xeres, a sea town of Cor- 
duba, in Spain, where that kind of 
sack is made." Hence the necessity 
for adding sugar to it, to please a 
luxurious palate. Ritson pretended 
that the old sack of FalstaflTs time 
was a compound of Sherry, cider, and 
sugar ; but gives no proof of it, except 
the recollection of a nameless old 
gentleman. Note on 1 Henry IF, ii, 
4. The very old gentleman, I fancy. 
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substitated conjecture for recollection. 
The only difficulty about it has arisen 
from the later importation of aweet 
wines from Malaga, the Canaries, &c., 
which were at first called Malaga, or 
Canary sacks; sack being by tliat 
time considered as a name applicable 
to all white wines. Sweet wines were 
not so early imported. Howell says, 

I read in the rein of Hrnry Uie Serenth that do 
•weet vines were brought into this realm but M alni- 
■yes. Londinopolitt p. 103. 

And soon after, 

Moreorer, no sacks were sold but Rnmney, and that 
for medicine more than for drink ; but now manv 
kinds of sacks are known and used. IM., p. 103. 

One of these sweet wines still retains 
the name of sack. It is bat little 
nsed, yet, being proverbial for sweet- 
ness, has thrown an obscurity over 
the original dry sack. Falstaff says, 

A good Skerris Mcinas a twofold operation in it. 

S Sen. IF, ir, 1. 

Presently he calls it Skerris only : 

The second property of your excellent £Amtw is the 
warming of the blood. 

Soon after both names are used indis- 
criminately : 

This ralour comes of Skerris j so that skill in the 
weapon ia nothing, without sacks. Ibid. 

"Your best sacke,*' says Gervase 
Markham, "are of Seres [t. e., Xeres] 
in Spaine." Engl. Housew., p. 162. 
It is strange that, with these passages 
before them, some commentators 
should have doubted of Sherry being 
the wine. Seres, or Xeres, wine is 
Skerrtf, the latter being only a cor- 
ruption of that name. Markham 
goes on to mention other kinds of 
sack, of which the principal are those 
of Canary and Malaga. 
Falstaflf drank it with sugar, as is 
well known; but that beverage was 
not peculiar to him. Belleur says, in 
the WUd-Goose Chase of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 

You shall And us in the tavern, 
Lamenting in sack and sugar for our losses. 

Act V, sc 2. 

It is said also of a personage, in the 
Miseries of Inforced Marriage, that he 
lies fatting himself with sack and 
sugar in the house, while his brothers 
are fain to walke with lean purses 
abroad. 0. PI., v, 50. 
Sack and j^Aerry are synonymous also 
in Ben Jonson : 
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Sade says my bush : 
" Be merry and drink Skerrv," that's my poesie. 

}fSilnn,U%. 

In Earless Microcosmographie, § xiii, 
B]ids*s edition, it is mentioned in a 
note, that in the edition of 1 732, the 
editor altered Canary to Sherry; why, 
says Mr. B., "I am at a loss to 
discover." Probably only because 
Sherry was again become more 
fashionable. 

Malaga, another sweet wine, was also, 
as above observed, termed sack : 

But a cup of old Malaga sack. 
Will fire the bush at his back. 

Mad Tom, Pereg*s Bsl., ii. 863. 

Canary sack is celebrated in a specific 
address, by R. Herrick : 

Wlien thou thyselfe dar'st say, thy isles shall lack 
Grapes, before Henick leaves CoHorie sack. 

Herrick, p. 86. 

If further proof were wanting, that 
Falstaff* s sack was not a sweet wine» 
but was actually Sherry, it is abun- 
dantly furnished by Dr. Venner's 
curious work. Via recta ad Vitam Ion- 
gam (publ. 1637). After discussing 
medicinally the propriety of mixing 
sugar with sack, lie adds. 

But what I have spoken of mixing sugar with sack, 
must be nnderstooa of Skerie sack, for to mix sagar 
with other wines, that in a common appellaiion are 
called sack, and are sweeter in taste, makes it un- 
pleasant to the pallat» and fulsome to the stomadi. 

p. SI. 

Speaking afterwards of Canary wine» 
he says, 

Canarie-wine, which beareth the name of the islands 
from whence it is brought, is of some termed a sacks, 
with this adjunct, sweetei but yet very improperly, 
for it diifereth not only from sacks in sweetness and 
pleasantness of taste, but also in colour and consist- 
ence. For it is not so white in colour as sack, nor so 
thin in substance. p. 88. 

On the Tirtues of sack, and other good 
wine, no one has spoken so experi- 
mentally as B. Jonson, if the MS. at 
Dulwich, ascribed to him, be 
genuine ; 

Jfem. I laid the plot of my Yolpone, and wrote most 
of it, alter a present of ten dosen of palm sack, from 
my very good lord T— : that play, I am positive, will 
last to posterity, and be acted, when I and £uvy be 
fheuds, with applause. MS. at Diilw. College, 

Afterwards he speaks of his Catiline 
in a similar way, but adds, that he 
thinks one scene in it flat ; and re- 
solves, therefore, to drink no more 
water with his wine. The Alchemist, 
and Silent Woman, he describes as 
the result of plenty of good wine ; but 
the Devil is an Ass was written, **when 



